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Concept and 
reality of 
union 

by John Marcotte 



I was talking to a trucker the other day, and I asked 
him was he union. He said no. He then said he felt 
President Clinton would “put the unions back in pow- 
er” because “that was the only way he could turn the 
economy around.” Now I don’t think the unions ever 
were “in power” in this country or, for that matter, 
that Clinton has any intention of stopping capitalism’s 
attack on unions; but this guy made me see that we 
were speaking two different languages. 

When he said “union,” he meant an institution, a 
party outside the workers themselves, a so-called “spe- 
cial interest.” I had meant: Do you have a contract? Do 
you have any rights on your job? Are you united? I had 
to think how you could mean two Very different things 
lay that one word, “union.” 

IF UNIONS DISAPPEARED 

A day doesn’t go by on my job that we don’t feel, 
thank God for the union. Without the union, they’d fire 
us all. I have spoken to non-union truckers who say, 
“We’re non-union, but the boss pays scale. He’s got to, 
or he knows we’d unionize.” Why does Federal Express 
pay halfway decent? Because UPS is union, and Fed Ex 
wants to keep the union out. If unions disappeared to- 
morrow, the bottom would drop out of wages all over. 

At the same time, we get really disgusted with the 
union. They’re letting the company get away with a lot 
of things. One worker said, “It seems all we get for our 
dues dollar is the medical plan. The company can do 
anything they want to you.” That is really true for ca- 
suals. 

Another thing that got me thinking was the way a 
striker at the Amstar sugar refinery in Brooklyn talked 
about his union, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion Local 1814: “The only reason we are still here is 
this is a powerful union. If this was some small union, 
(continued on page 3) 


Black W«rW 

‘Felony r 
of being 
Black 

by Lou Turner 

Bill Clinton’s promise to put 100,000 more cops on 
U.S. streets is, unlike his other campaign promises, one 
he intends to keep. The racist rally and police riot of 
10,000 New York cops in September, against so mild a 
reform as a civilian police review board, revealed for a 
moment to the country the face of what New York col- 
umnist Jimmy Breslin called “armed suburban trash.” 
It s the face that Blacks and Latinos in the inner city 
feel breathing down their necks all the time. It’s the 
face of a lethal occupier responsible for scores of Black 
homicides and brutality. 

INSTINCTIVE RACISM OF POLICE 

The Nov. 5 beating death of Malice Green in Detroit 
by three plainclothes cops, who joked with by-standers 
as Green lay in a pool of blood, is one of the more hor- 
rific casualties of the police occupation of the Black 
community. Pathologists testified that Green was liter- 
ally bludgeoned to death by at least 14 blows to the 
head by heavy police flashlights. 

So instinctively racist are police practices that Black 
cops have become victims of their white brethren. On 
Nov. 17, a Black undercover transit cop was shot by 
New York cops. In December, five white Nashville cops 
were involved in the beating of a Black motorist who 
turned out to be an undercover vice officer. 

Blacks perennially constitute nearly 50% of deaths 
•due to the use of deadly force by the police, while only 
making up 12% of the population. The very high arrest 
rate of Blacks, and the higher number of contacts be- 
tween the police and the Black community, is the highly 
charged context which virtually assures the wanton kill- 
ing of African Americans at the hands of the police. 

Tensions continue to run high in Miami following the 
appellate court’s overturning of the conviction of officer 
William Lozano for his wanton murder of two Black 
motorcyclists in January 1989. Though the court ruled 
that Lozano is to be retried in a different venue, the Mi- 
ami police force was put on its highest alert in anticipa- 
tion of the Black community’s response to the court rul- 
ing. With its four years of Black urban rebellion in the 
(continued on page 8) 




Editorial Article 


A host of specters, national 
and international, haunt Clinton 


by Peter Wermuth 

For all his talk of the “mystery of American renewal” 
in his inaugural speech of Jan. 20, Bill Clinton signaled 
his continuity with the Reagan-Bush approach to for- 
eign affairs by whole-heartedly endorsing a series of 
three armed strikes against Iraq launched by Bush sev- 
eral days earlier. To further underscore his determina- 
tion to continue Bush’s bellicose policies in the Persian 
Gulf, Clinton has since warned he will take even strong- 
er military action should Iraq refuse to bend to U.S. dic- 



A Somali mother protesting lack of supplies. 


tates. The specter of unresolved crises in the Middle 
East, which so haunted U.S. foreign policy for the past 
decade, thus put its mark on the Clinton administration 
from its first moments in office. 

It was not concern with policy toward Iraq, however, 
which filled the air in the aftermath of Clinton’s inau- 
guration, as much as a welcome sigh of relief at the de- 
parture of Bush and hope that at least something might 
change under Clinton. Yet Clinton’s effort to “stay the 
course” when it comes to dealing with a host of looming 
international crises will have a far greater impact on his 
domestic policies than some may presume. As he him- 
self said in his inaugural address, “There is no longer a 
clear division between what is foreign and what is do- 
mestic.” 

CONFLICT WITH IRAQ: 

DE JA VU OR NEW REALITY? 

The series of three attacks on Iraq launched by Bush 
in January after it challenged the U.S.-imposed “no-fly 
zones” in the north and south of the country returned 
us to the horrid imagery of the Gulf War of two years 
ago. Once again the U.S. acted unilaterally, using the 
UN as a mere fig leaf for its intervention; once again 
the attacks included not only military targets but the 
outskirts of Baghdad, leading to a number of civilian 
deaths; and once again it was not Saddam Hussein, but 
the common people who have struggled so long against 
his dictatorial rule, who suffered most from the U.S. 
bombing. 

The fact that the voices of the common people of 
Iraq hardly have the ear of the new administration 
makes it all the more important that we listen to 
them now. Haider Barbuti, a 24-year-old university 
student, had this to say about a 65-year-old woman 
killed when a cruise missile fell on her house in a 
residential neighborhood of Baghdad during the 
raid of Jan. 17: “I am a human being first, then an 
Iraqi. Don’t you see that your war is against human 
(continued on page 10) 
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the Inside 


Police repression in South Central LA. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— There was a police riot at 
Florence and Normandie in South Central L.A. on Dec. 
14— although all the media totally misreported what 
happened. 

We had called an emergency rally there for noon, to 
pass- out leaflets relating to the defense of the “L.A. 
4 + ,” who are having the book thrown at them in cases 
arising out of the Los Angeles rebellion last spring. At 
first there were about 20 people, but momentum built 
as people came from around the neighborhood to help 
pass out the flyers. We were playing music over a loud- 
speaker; the police came and read the ordinance that 
forbids this, so we turned it off. All the later media re- 
ports falsely stated that one reason for the police order 
to disperse was because of the loud music. 

At about 2:00 or 3:00 p.m. the police came back to say 
that we could not hand out flyers. There were commu- 
nity people involved by now and the police didn’t like 
this. That’s when they came in— and they came in very, 
very hard, pushing and shoving people. They told people 
to leave, but some people had cars parked behind the 
police lines, so they couldn’t leave— and then they got 
arrested! The police went on to people’s own property 
and arrested them there. If you tried to say anything at 
all, you were arrested. One woman kept saying that she 
wanted to get to her car, so she could leave, and they 
arrested her. 


Rocks were thrown at the police only after they 
started arresting people. Now they’re giving 30 days and 
three years probation for throwing a rock, whereas 
storeowner Soon Ja Du got five years probation for kill- 
ing Latasha Harlins. 

On Tuesday evening Dec. 15, we were going to 
have our regular weekly meeting of the Free the 
LA. 4+ Committee. But the church where we’ve 
been meeting, Bethel AME, kicked us out. Everyone 
has buckled under this pressure. We ended up at the 
house of the mother of Damian Williams (one of the 
LA. 4). The press was all there, and within five min- 
utes there were ten police cars out on the street, po- 
lice wagons, police helicopters with lights overhead. 
And we were just trying to have a meeting! It was 
like South Africa. 

The police were everywhere outside, arresting young 
men, shoving them up against the walls. That’s all the 
media showed; they didn’t say anything about what was 
happening or why. The police told those kids: “We’re 
going to take everything from you guys that we can. If 
there’s the littlest thing wrong with your car, we’ll im- 
pound it.” The young men in the ’hood are scared. Ev- 
eryone’s scared. The tensions are very, very thick. You 
can feel it. This is real. They want to break this up for 
real. — Community activist 
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^TYoman as Reason] WAC debates ideas 


by Sonia Bergonzi 

On Jan. 12 about 60 women attended a Women’s Ac- 
tion Coalition (WAC) meeting for a panel discussion on 
censorship. What was so special about it was that it was 
the first meeting devoted to discussing ideas. The neces- 
sity for it came out of debates regarding tearing down 
anti-choice posters littering the public transportation 
system and a proposed action to deface a horribly sexist 
billboard advertising Hooters restaurant. 

The four panelists’ comments led to a good discus- 
sion, even though many women were disturbed by a 
handout of a chapter from Camille Paglia’s book, Sex, 
Art and American Culture, read in preparation for the 
discussion, and in fact hissed at the mention of her 
name. 

No one was for censorship as a way to end sexism, 
but it was defined differently by different women. One 
woman said tearing down signs was defacing property, 
not censorship. Many pointed out it is the government 
that censors— and that tearing down women-hating 
signs is about liberating ourselves, not oppressing oth- 
ers. Women argued that our ability to live our fives free 
from sexist abuse supersedes the rights of those trying 
to keep us down. 

ABSTRACT RIGHTS 

Other women who defined tearing down signs as cen- 
sorship said they don’t want anyone to censor them and 
everyone has a “right” to their opinion. Some opposed 
the idea that one group’s rights are more important 
than others because then “we’d be oppressing their 
right to oppress us.” 

I raised the point that if all ideas — including sex- 
ism — are valid, and if that is what our view of free- 
dom is, then why have a WAC? Why are we here? I 
said that if we are talking about freedom of speech 
then we have to talk about what freedom means, not 
“rights.” 

I was concerned by these ideas because though these 
women did not agree with Paglia, Paglia argues that all 
ideas, even sexist ones (which are clearly unseparable 
from acts), are valid. 

Camille Paglia says, “we must learn to accept limita- 
tion, duality, paradox” in the context that we must ac- 
cept that women may never be safe. She continues, “all 
institutions would be strengthened and honored, from 
the sex industry, with its pornographic pagan truths, to 
organized religion...” 

This kind of thought, taken to its logical conclusion, 
would mean that the anti-choice fanatics— from the Illi- 
nois Right to Life (read Lie), who put out the lying post- 
ers we tore down equating women tp Nazis and slave 
traders, to Operation Oppress-you who harass women, 
bomb and blockade clinics— need to be strengthened, as 
if this is what freedom is all about. 

But this is no more the objective truth of freedom 
than the “pornographic truths” Paglia wants to 
strengthen. That Paglia and anti-choice fanatics are 
about unfreedom is not just an opinion, it is very clearly 
objective and women fight against this unfreedom with 
organized clinic defense and groups like WAC, which 
vows to fight all forms of sexism. 

WHAT DOES FREEDOM MEAN? 

How we work out what freedom is is difficult because 
it’s not something that we can just make up out of our 
heads. It has to be grounded in the freedom ideas and 
struggles historically and presently. Don’t we need to 
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by Mary Jo Grey 


More than 8,000 protesters— representing a coalition of 
46 women’s, church and aid groups— demonstrated in 
over 20 cities in Switzerland last month demanding that 
the government loosen its refugee restrictions and grant 
asylum to women fleeing sexual violence in war zones 

such as Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

* * * 

Terres des Femmes (Earth of Women) is calling for in- 
ternational support for a Syrian woman seeking asylum 
in Germany to escape her violent husband. Forced into 
marriage at age 13, Maryam Zarazi endured her hus- 
band’s beatings and affairs until her children were 
grown. Her husband now threatens to kill her if she 
goes through with a divorce. Her application for asylum 
in Germany faces an uncertain outcome, as the govern- 
ment accepts only political refugees, not women perse- 
cuted because of their sex. 

— Women Living Under Muslim Laws 
* * * 

Negotiations by the women workers’ organization, 
Kilusan ng Manggagawane Kababaihan, have resulted 
in “breakthrough gains” for women workers in numer- 
ous plants in the Philippines. These benefits include: 
2,000 pesos a month for day care centers; 60-78 day ma- 
ternity leaves; free ob-gyn checkups for pregnant wom- 
en and transfers to fighter work. 

* * * 


The high court in Spain has upheld the barbaric seven- 
year prison sentence imposed on Dr. German Saenz de 
Santamaria, a gynecologist convicted by Malaga’s pro- 
vincial court of authorizing an abortion. 


figure out what the highest developments have been 
and are today in the struggles for freedom? For freedom 
not to be abstract or reduced to rights, I think we have 
to work out a unity of the highest points reached in 
freedom ideas that are implicitly in the activity of 
masses of people fighting to be free. Not stopping there, 
we need to also work out the idea of freedom explicitly 
and develop it anew along with the new stages of strug- 
gle so that we can get to freedom and not get trapped in 
the logic of unfreedom. 

It is this kind of method that allows us to escape the 
view that we have to accept limitations, whether it’s the 
view that “this country is the best in the world” or that 
pluralism, diversity— regardless of content and conse- 
quence— should be embraced. But why not try to create 
something totally new which doesn’t exist in any coun- 
try, but only in the freedom struggles themselves? 

One woman expressed her fear that we would all 
have to agree on tactics and make a WAC policy re- 
garding censorship. She said it’s a personal choice 
whether you want to tear something degrading 
down or not. Many women applauded her. And WAC 
didn’t collapse — it’s getting stronger. 



To have an open de- 
bate— not for the sake of 
it, but for working out the 
idea of freedom in Wom- 
en’s Liberation— is neces- 
sary if we are ever going to 
become free, if we are ever 
going to build a Women’s 
Liberation Movement with 
the vision of transforming 
this whole society; where 
every individual is truly 
free to reach full self-devel- 
opment without any limita- 
tion. 


WAC in Berlin 

The Berlin Women’s Action Coalition (WAC) did not 
come out of nowhere. We have been active for years in 
women’s peace groups, connecting women’s issues with 
opposition to militarism, with pacifism and ecology. We 
were independent, working with women in what was 
then the German Democratic Republic. In the mid- 
1980s we wanted not only to react to the atrocities com- 
mitted against women, but we developed a women’s 
“bill of rights” and discussed philosophy with lots of 
women. 

With the upheaval in East Europe in 1989, our hopes 
for disarmament were raised and shattered when what 
followed was the Gulf war and the anti-foreigner actions 
of neo-fascists. There is a lot of frustration with the 
government’s inaction on the issue of burning down im- 
migrant workers’ housing. 

We formed Mothers Against Violence where Turkish 
women brought their concern that their sons might be 
not only victims but also perpetrators. In the Spring of 
1991, just after the end of the Gulf war while the peace 
movement was disintegrating, we did a lot of organizing 
against mass rapes of women in the former Yugoslavia. 

In November one of us was in New York and 
heard about WAC. She called together a meeting for 
Dec. 4. We just started right in with the description 
of what happened in New York and what we can do. 
On Dec. 10 we did a demonstration against the mass 
rapes in Bosnia and 500 women came! 

It is outrageous that Turkish people, who are 10% of 
our population, cannot be citizens. Also the people who 
get asylum are mostly men— women and children are 
left behind at home. We are working together with 
women in Belgrade and Zagreb to organize a March 8 
International Women’s Day event against mass rape ev- 
erywhere and to draw attention to the fact that though 
rape is a war crime as defined by the UN, no one does 
anything about it. — WAC member, Berlin 


Choice for Polish women 

New York, N.Y.— On Dec. 20 I participated, with 
about 45 women and men, in a demonstration opposite 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral against Poland’s move toward 
criminalization of abortion and for freedom of choice for 
Polish women. Sponsors included the Network of 
East/West Women, Campaign for Peace and Democracy, 
and No More Nice Girls. 

We demonstrated when the Polish parliament was de- 
bating a bill that would criminalize abortion and punish 
women and doctors with prison sentences of up to ten 
years. The law would also ban some contraception such 
as IUDs and the RU 486 pill and it is already hard to 
get contraception of any kind in Poland since pharma- 
cists are pressured by the church and rarely supply 
them. 

Since our demonstration, the Polish parliament’s low- 
er house passed a bill that would not send women to 
prison who self abort, or doctors who abort a woman 
whose health is endangered or i'f the fetus is badly de- 
formed or the pregnancy is the result of rape or incest. 

Polish women do want freedom of choice. Over a mil- 
lion Polish women and men have signed a petition ask- 
ing for a referendum on the legality of abortion. On 
Dec. 9, up to 1,000 people demonstrated in Warsaw in 
opposition to the Parliament debates. 

— Marxist-Humanist 


Anti-choice court strikes again 


Mobs get green light 

The Reagan/Bush U.S. Supreme Court gave Bush a 
going away present with their absurd ruling on Jan. 13 
that said the anti-Ku Klux Klan act of 1871 could not 
be used to keep anti-abortion fanatics from blockading 
clinics and harassing women trying to have an abortion. 
Again this highly politicized right-wing court revealed 
its contempt not only for simple justice, but for reality. 

The reactionary majority’s threadbare ideology forced 
them to base their ruling on the ludicrous proposition 
that the anti-abortion movement is not really aimed at 
opposing women’s freedom. Rather, the fanatics who 
bomb abortion clinics, threaten to kill doctors who per- 
form abortions, call pregnant women “walking wombs” 
and scream horrendous sexist (and often racist) abuse 
in women’s faces may actually have “common and re- 
spectable reasons for opposing” abortion. 

It is this perverse reality we have to five with for dec- 
ades to come that tempers our pleasure with President 
Clinton’s reversal of five anti-choice decrees from the 
Reagan/Bush years, on the 20th anniversary of Roe v. 
Wade. With a stroke of the pen, he rescinded the gag 
rule that prohibited federally funded family planning 
clinics from discussing abortion with patients; ended the 
ban on abortions at overseas military hospitals if they 
are paid for; ordered a reassessment of the U.S. ban on 
the abortion bill RU 486; ended the ban on funding of 
UN family planning programs that provide abortion or 
abortion counseling; ended the ban on the use of fetal 
tissue for medical research. 

There is no question that this barest beginning of re- 
storing a fraction of our rights is a great relief. Yet 
when we see that in the last nine months there have 
been 43 chemical attacks on abortion clinics; that less 
than 23% of ob-gyn programs include abortion training 
for doctors; that fully 80% of U.S. counties have no 
abortion providers; and that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has just given the green fight to anti-women mob action 
at clinic doors— seeing all of this, what is inescapable is 
the necessity for a strong and growing Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. — Terry Moon 



Comm unity stops rapist 

Pi//.— Community residents took matters 

own hands after a rapist assaulted seven 

■ teenagers between October and December 

b section of Chicago, a Black neighborhood 
side. The rapist was caught in early Janu- 

I Northwest Austin Council initiated a Stop 

Campaign which made, the entire neighbnr- 

I of the assaults. Two hundred, mostly worn- 
out for the first meeting and helped plaster 

Rrhood with leaflets about the rapes. When a 
young woman who had been raped last fall began 
screamii|ii: after spotting the rapist, her male friend 
tackled him as others rushed over to help. 

One of the organizers of the campaign. Elce Red- 
mond, described how women began to speak out about 
their experiences with sexual assault, which were often 
not from strangers but the men with whom they five. 
“And some of the men who used to say, that’s a wom- 
an’s issue, I don’t have time for that, began to see that 
it affects tfaem too,” he said. “We also realized that we 
have no texual assault services in our neighborhood, so 
people are dealing with these traumas alone.” They 
have now decided to make the Stop the Rapes Campaign 
a permaiiwpfc one. —Feminist supporter 


Chicago honors Lorde 

Chicago, 111.— Over 300 women. Black and white, 
lesbian and straight, filled an auditorium at Malcolm X 
College on Jan. 15 for “A Burst of Light— A Celebration 
of Audre Lorde.” Lorde died Nov. 17 of cancer (see In 
Memoriam, December News & Letters). She described 
herself as a “Black lesbian feminist warrior poet moth- 
er, still making trouble.” This beautiful tribute, organ- 
ized by a coalition of lesbian and Black women’s com- 
munity organizations called Sisters Responding, includ- 
ed readings of Lorde’s poems and essays, videotapes of 
recent speeches, music, personal comments, and a film- 
in-progress on Lorde by Michelle Parkerson. 

Lorde’s own voice reached out through the read- 
ings and videotapes to challenge everyone at this i 
celebration. “If you don’t use your own power for I 
what you say you believe in, those who oppress you 
will use your power against you,” she said in a vid- 
eotaped speech at the Third International Women’s 
Book Fair in Quebec. 

Several speakers sought to capture Lorde’s ongoing 
impact. Nancy Lanoue, with the Lesbian Community 
Cancer Project, read from The Cancer Journals, which i 
helped her decide to defy her doctors’ insistence that 
she wear a prosthesis to hide her mastectomy. Breaking 
our own silences was central to Lorde’s revolutionary 
vision, Lanoue said. 

Mark Lovelace, a gay Black man who was a friend of 
Lorde’s, recalled wondering the morning after Lorde’s 
death how Chicago would respond, what was Chicago 
going to do? A tribute to Lorde that was only a mourn- 
ing would defy her passion. She taught him that each of 
us have our own work in fighting oppression, which for 
him was fighting sexism. One could sense at this cele- 
bration that Audre Lorde was still making trouble. 

— Laurie Cashdan 
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Democratic Party 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I recently read an article on 
Homestead, Pa. In 1986 the Homestead Works that 
gave the town its existence was closed. Today its stores 
and businesses have closed. Homestead is like many 
manufacturing and agricultural towns across this na- 
tion-towns with many people working two or three 
jobs, while millions are unemployed and homeless. 

The article said that the Homestead steelworkers had 
voted the Republican ticket over the last three presiden- 
tial elections, but in 1992 had turned back to the Demo- 
cratic Party, “because they had nowhere else to go.” 
This is where the writer of the article was wrong. Going 
from one party to the other party is what has kept the 
working people of this country tied to wage slavery the 
last 200 years. 

I recently read again an article I wrote in October 
1978 for the Assembler, the newspaper of Local 216 of 
the United Auto Workers. I was working on the assem- 
bly line at General Motors South Gate then and was re- 
sponding to an article in the Los Angeles Times. My 
article speaks as loudly today as it did in 1978: 

“The Times article states, ‘...efficiency and ingenuity 
would result in saving of time, money and materials.’ 
We workers must say that good old ‘Generous Motors’ 
is saving on all of these! In 1978 they made more cars 
in less time (even with all the added attractions), pro- 



(continued from page 1) 

the company’d have broken it long ago. Anytime the 
mafia is behind something, you know it’s going to be 
around for a while.” 

I was talking with some Teamsters in Local 707 a 
year ago. The federal government was throwing out the 
leadership for associating with organized crime, and a 
slate called “707 Pride” was running against them to 
dean up the union. Some of the Teamsters had the atti- 
tude, “They’re crooks but they’re our crooks,” like, 
these guys go to bat for us against management and we 
don’t know those new guys. (The reform slate won.) 

A FORCE OUTSIDE WORKERS? 

Can’t you have that attitude only when unions have 
become something outside the workers, an outside force 
to deal with management instead of you? You can 
think they are good, or you can think they are bad and 
listen to the boss who says, “We don’t need outsiders, 
we can settle this ourselves,” to keep you from unioniz- 
ing. But it is all on the ground of unions as something 
that substitute themselves for the self-organization of 
ourselves. Because that’s what they are. 

I think also of a Black elevator worker, one of only 
300 Black members of the 5,000-member Local One. He 
wasn’t happy to be getting $4 an hour below scale on a 
non-union job site, but he said if the union knew about 
the job, they would shut it down. They wouldn’t get him 
and the other “minority” workers better pay and safer 
conditions. They would fill the job with unemployed 
(white) members from their bench. The union appears 
to Black, Latino and Asian workers as the exclusive club 
that shuts them out of work— because that’s what it is. 

The question of non-union and union is a big one, es- 
pecially in trucking, where there is more and more non- 
union. Teamster President Carey wants to organize. Lo- 
cal 707 wants to organize and wants rank-and-file work- 
ers involved. The question is the subjectivity of the 
workers, union and non-union, 

OUR LOCAL, OUR MOVEMENT? 

It’s not just a question of the anti-worker NLRB (La- 
bor Board) and how quickly you get fired if you try to 
organize. That is the objective side of the truth. But do 
any of us feel that it is our local, our movement? Is it 
part of our lives? Or is the union still something that’s 
• outside of us, that thinks instead of us, that acts instead 
of us? 

In the 1930s the CIO spread like wildfire, NOT be- 
cause labor laws were favorable to it, but because work- 
ers MADE IT BE; it was THEIRS. Ron Carey putting 
Teamster money towards paid organizing staff instead 
of private jets and multiple salaries for the leaders is 
good, but it 'Anil not solve the basic, fundamental prob- 
lem of why unions are losing ground. Nor will getting 
Congress to pass an anti-scab law. Nor will getting Clin- 
ton appointees on the NLRB. 

When workers organize a union, for a time there is a 
duality. The union is not only something outside of us; 
it is us, our shop-floor organization, our unity and 
struggles, our ideas, our lives— whether in a textile 
plant down South or Local P-9 in Austin, Minn., wheth- 
er Delta Pride Catfish or a rank-and-file caucus against 
the union bureaucracy. The riddle only the workers can 
work out an answer to is: how do we hang on to that 
side of what union is without letting it slip from our fin- 
gers again? 
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is nowhere to go 

duced more (with speed-up) each day, used fewer work- 
ers to do the job and continued to make larger and larg- 
er profits each year.. .The investment in more and more 
automated machines to replace live working labor has 
caused the cost to go so high that there is not enough 
surplus value being produced by live workers to be in- 
vested to create more jobs...” 

The 1978 article continued to state that since the last 
contract General Motors had replaced 30,000 workers 
with automation. It certainly appears that things have 
not changed. Today General Motors is cutting out thou- 
sands of jobs. With or without the Deuuucims, we are 
being robbed as we have been for a long time. 

The way we produce needs for people under capital- 
ism doesn’t make sense. Workers produce everything for 
the capitalist and then workers try to buy it back. We 
cannot afford capitalism any longer. 

More and more workers, both mental and manual la- 
bor, are realizing they don’t need the capitalist thieves 
to rob them of their production any longer. All labor 
needs to do is to replace this thinking about the need 
for someone else to think for them with a philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism grounded in freedom. With all 
means of production in the hands of the people and put 
to work producing needs for people, we can go on to 
freedom, not back to the Democratic Party. 



GM’s retirement sham 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— The early retirement of- 
fer from General Motors is for people who are 50 years 
old or older. I could have taken it, but because I am not 
62, I would have reduced benefits. If I wanted to go to 
work for somebody else, I could still get my retirement 
check from General Motors, but I don’t think there’d be 
a decent paying job here. People coming out of the army 
go to work for Circle K, a convenience store, for a little 
above minimum wage. Financially it would put me in a 
bind right now, because I still have kids in school. 

The people it could really help are the people who 
came down from the closed Leeds plant. Most of those 
people live in Missouri, about 400 or 500 miles away. 
Some of them commute, either flying or driving, every 
weekend. But most of the guys coming down from Leeds 
are only in their middle 40s. 

Two hundred people have applied for the retirement 
program. One foreman said that the company does not 
plan to replace those 200 people with people from the 
Jobs Bank, because they’re cutting the amount of hu- 
man power on the lines. You can look at it as a line 
speed-up or, as they say, “cost cutting” to “make us 
more effective in the market place.” 

There were 6,500 workers in the plant in 1984. There 
are probably 4,500 now, and they plan to do away with 
that by 10% in the next year. We have no car produc- 
tion scheduled past 1996. People who have been 
through a plant closing with General Motors see the 
same thing happening here, the same tactics. We all 
know it’s an inhuman system, but every time you see 
this same thing acted out, it’s really discouraging. 

— Long-time GM worker 
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Book review 

Decline of leisure: 
automated exhaustion 

The Overworked American: The Unexpected Decline 
of Leisure by Juliet B. Schor (Basic Books, a division of 
Harper Collins, published in the U.S., 1991), 247 pages. 

The very title of Juliet Schor’s book touches a nerve. 
One woman who saw me carrying it pointed to the title 
and exclaimed, “That’s the gospel!” We’ve come to ex- 
perience overwork as an objective fact of life and, for a 
great many, as the only thing separating us from the 
rising tide of poverty and homelessness. 

Schor’s most serious contribution lies in demonstrat- 
ing empirically that capitalism has increased, not de- 
creased, human toil. Bourgeois economists have a predi- 
lection for comparing today’s average working hours to 
those of the mid- 19th century, which were nearly twice 
as long. She challenges this false comparison because 
that was a period of full-blown capitalism, whereas the 
proper comparison would be to pre-capitalist periods. 

Drawing upon a wealth of research, she shows that 
the medieval workday in England was no more than 
eight hours and roughly one-third of the year was taken 
up by holidays. Thus the eight-hours movements in the 
late 19th century were actually workers’ attempts to 
“recover” what their ancestors had enjoyed. “In this 
sense,” she says, “leisure exists in spite of rather than 
as a result of capitalism.” 

WORKING HOURS EXPANDED 

Schor’s analysis proves what most American workers 
know from direct experience, that despite the vastly in- 
creased use of automation and high tech throughout the 
U.S., and despite ever higher levels of unemployment 
and underemployment, those not yet “downsized” out 
of their jobs are being exhausted from a continuous ex- 
pansion of working hours over the past 20 years: wom- 
en are putting in about 300 more per year, and men 
about 100. All of this despite having more than doubled 
our productivity since the end of World War II. 

The fact that automation has not delivered on the 
promise of increased leisure time is no small point. It 
was this promise, after all, which served as the basis for 
ramming automation down the workers’ throats in the 
1950s and 1960s. Today it is touted— along with wage 
concessions and other capitalist dreams— as the golden 
road to “making the U.S. competitive.” 

Despite its plusses, Schor’s book embodies a host of 
disorienting contradictions. In her view (p. 59), the key 
factors that have perpetuated the capitalists’ preference 
for long hours are: in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, increased mechanization; by the 20th century, the 
use of “employment rents”; and, since World War II, 
the increased ratio of fringe benefits relative to wages. 

NO IDLE MACHINERY 

It is surely true that the “drive to use machinery in- 
tensively has been an important cause of long hours” 
(p. 60), inasmuch as idle machinery begets no surplus 
value. But this only explains why the machinery must 
be kept in use 24 hours a day, seven days a week. This 
168-hour period can be accommodated by four people 
each working 42 hours or by eight working 21 hours. 

Schor argues (p. 66) that because fringe benefits are 
paid on a per-person basis, rather than by the hour, this 
“bias” produces a powerful incentive to use overtime in- 
stead of hiring more workers, a bias allegedly made far 
more acute by the increase in the ratio of fringe benefits 
relative to wages since the end of World War II. Indeed, 
the climb has been steep: 17.0% in 1955, 30.0% in 1975, 
36.2% in 1987. 

However, almost the entire increase occurred during 
the first 20 years, when she shows working hours did 
not increase. Moreover, even at 36.2% the 50% overtime 
premium still costs a company more than paying one- 
third more workers at straight time. The break-even 
point would occur if fringe benefits were set at 50%. 

DISCIPLINE AND EXPLOITATION 

Schor comes closer to the mark when she talks about 
“employment rents.” She defines this as “the difference 
between income on the job and expected income if a 
worker is terminated” (p. 63). What she means is that 
workers gravitate to those jobs that either pay higher 
than average wages or allow workers to increase their 
incomes through regularly scheduled overtime. 

Use of such “rents” helps a company maintain a sta- 
ble, well trained, and disciplined work force— one more 
willing to tolerate long hours, speed-up, repetitive mo- 
tions, and night shifts. Schor’s emphasis, however, is 
not so much on how the capitalists use “rents” to disci- 
pline workers as on how they trap them in a so-called 
“work-and-spend cycle.” 

What Schor does not explain is the fundamental rea- 
son for capitalism’s “preference” for overtime. Over- 
time hours increase the proportion of surplus value rel- 
ative to the hours necessary to reproduce the worker’s 
own subsistence. That is, nearly all of the additional 
value created accrues to the capitalist, whereas a new 
worker must first reproduce his/her own maintenance. 

It isn’t that what Schor describes has no impact, but 
that these movements are subsidiary to capitalism’s 
general law of motion, the drive to appropriate ever 
greater amounts of surplus value. Having thus ignored 
the objective pull of capital, she is reduced to tinkering 
with capitalism’s results. — Jan Kollwitz 
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The two-way road between 
the U.S. and Africa 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: We are printing in two parts Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Introduction to the Fourth Expanded Edi- 
tion of the pamphlet, American Civilization on Trial, 
Black Masses as Vanguard, (ACOT), on the 30th anni- 
versary of the publication of its first edition. This Introduc- 
tion, “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa,” developed from Dunayevskaya’s Marx 
Centenary tour in 1983, and was written in August 1983. 
We reprint it now in response to the new voices heard in 
the Los Angeles rebellion and as part of an ongoing discus- 
sion on how to work out new philosophic-historic-organiza- 
tional directions in the freedom movement today. Part II 
will appear in the March, 1993 N&L. To obtain ACOT in 
full, see the ad on page 9. 

On this double 20th anniversary of the famous 1963 
March on Washington and the first publication of 
American Civilization on Trial, the struggle contin- 
ues. The planned August 27, 1983 March on Washing- 
ton is taking place when the deep economic recession 
spells out Depression for the Black world, not only in 
terms of unemployment— especially that of the youth 
which is an incredible 50 percent— but in the whole field 
of civil rights, where that supreme artificer. President 
Reagan, is trying to roll back what civil rights struggles 
had achieved over the past two decades. 

Reagan’s retrogressionism makes it more imperative 
than ever not to leave these stark facts at the factual 
stage alone. Otherwise, all we could report is that the 
Magnolia Jungle we described in our first edition is as 
steaming as it was when Bull Connor unleashed the 
fire-hoses, vicious dogs and cattle prods against teen- 
agers in Birmingham, Alabama and four young Black 
children were blown to bits in a church there— after 
which Schwerner, Chaney and Goodman were tortured 
and murdered in Mississippi, and Viola Liuzzo was 
gunned down and Rev. Reeb clubbed to death following 
the Selma to Montgomery March. Indeed, that jungle is 
still at such white heat that Black youth in Florida have 
erupted in revolt for three years in a row. 

The truth is, however, first, that what was won 
through the last two decades was inseparable from the 
intense new forms of revolt. The turbulent 1960s wit- 
nessed the birth of a whole Third World, central to 
which was the Black Revolution both in the U.S. and in 
Africa. Secondly, inseparable from and simultaneous 
with that, was the Marxist-Humanist banner that 
American Civilization on Trial raised in the context of 
the whole 200-year history of the U.S., whose civiliza- 
tion had been put on trial and found guilty. 

In a word, to separate a philosophy of liberation from 
the struggle for freedom is to doom us to yet one more 
unfinished revolution such as has characterized the U.S. 
from its birth, when the Declaration of Independence 
was meant for white only and left the Black enslaved. It 
was because this history, not only as past but as pres- 
ent, remained racist on the 100th anniversary of the 
“Emancipation Proclamation” that the Introduction to 
American Civilization on Trial was entitled: “Of Pa- 
triots, Scoundrels and Slave Masters.” 

HISTORIC TURNING POINTS: SLAVE 
REVOLTS, WOMEN’S DIMENSION, 
ANTI-IMPERIALISM 

What American Civilization on Trial disclosed was 
that, at each historic turning point of development in 
the U.S., it was the Black masses in motion who proved 
to be the vanguard. Take the question of the slave re- 
volts leading to the birth of Abolitionism, which had 
created a new dimension of American character. It is 
not only, as we pointed out, that: “They were inter-ra- 
dal and in a slave society preached and practiced Negro 
equality. They were distinguished as well for inspiring, 
aligning with and fighting for equality of women in an 
age when the women had neither the right to the ballot 
nor to property nor to divorce. They were international- 
ist, covering Europe with their message, and bringing 
back to this country the message of the Irish Freedom 
Fighters.” It is that the vanguard nature of the Black 
dimension in the Abolitionist movement has much to 
say to us today— even when it comes to Women’s Liber- 
ation. 

Take so simple a matter as a name, specifically So- 
journer Truth’s name. Keep in mind what the question 
of choosing a name means in today’s Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, which has discussed widely the question 
of not bearing one’s husband’s name. But did anyone 
other than Sojourner Truth include a whole philosophy 
of freedom in a chosen name? Listen to her story. She 
said she “talked with God,” told him she refused to 
bear a slave name, and asked what should she do? “He” 
answered her as follows: Sojourn the world over and tell 
everyone the truth about American democracy, that it 
doesn’t exist for Blacks. That was how she decided to 
call herself “Sojourner Truth.” 

Woman as Reason as well as Force has always been 
hidden from history, not to mention philosophy. Yet, as 
early as 1831, the very year Nat Turner led the greatest 
slave revolt, Maria Stewart spoke up in public— the first 
American-born woman, white or Black, to speak public- 
ly. Her appeal was to: 

O ye daughters of Africa, awake! awake! arise! no 
longer sleep nor slumber but distinguish yourselves. 

! Show forth to the world that ye are endowed with noble 
and exalted faculties . . . How long shall the fair daugh- 


ters of Africa be compelled to bury their minds and tal- 
ents beneath a load of iron pots and kettles? . . . How 
long shall a mean set of men flatter us with their 
smiles, and enrich themselves with our hard earnings: 
their wives’ fingers sparkling with rings and they them- 
selves laughing at our folly? 

Total deafness to women shaping history extended 
into the 20th century, even when it wasn’t a question of 
the rights of any single person, but when whole masses 



Logo from the Ladies Department of the aboli- 
tionist paper, The Liberator, where Maria Stew- 
art’s work appeared. 


in motion fought— and won! 

In Africa, in 1929, tens of thousands' of Igbo women 
had self-organized against both British imperialism and 
their own African chiefs whom they accused of carrying 
out the new British edict to tax women. It took our age 
and a new Women’s Liberation Movement to bring forth 
just such pages of history. 1 

The vanguard nature of the Black dimension is seen 
also in the struggle against imperialism at its earliest 
appearance. Take the question of the Spanish-American 
War, Blacks sensed its imperialist nature and became 
the very first force in the world outside of Latin Ameri- 
ca itself to organize an Anti-Imperialist League in 1899. 
In a word, whether the focus is on the Civil War in the 
U.S. or the world anti-imperialist struggles, the Black 
masses in motion showed then: multi-dimensionality. 

In the very same year that the Anti-Imperialist 
League was formed, in a different part of the world the 
revolutionary Marxist, Rosa Luxemburg, wrote: 

At present, Persia and Afghanistan too have been at- 
tacked by Russia and England. From that, the Europe- 
an antagonisms in Africa too have received new im- 
pulses; there, too, the struggle is breaking out with new 
force (Fashoda, Delegoa, Madagascar). It’s clear that the 
dismemberment of Asia and Africa is the final limit be- 
yond which European politics no longer has room to un- 
fold. There follows then another such squeeze as has 
just occurred in the Eastern question, and the European 
powers will have no choice other than throwing them- 
selves on one another, until the period of the final cri- 
sis sets in within politics.. .etc., etc. 

The birth of a whole new Third World in our age cast 
a new illumination both on Luxemburg’s flash of genius 
on imperialism’s rise and on the little-known page of 
Black history concerning its early anti-imperialist strug- 
gles. The struggles today have reached a new intensity, 
and they are multi-dimensional. As we witnessed in the 
anti-Vietnam War struggles, it was the Black youth who 
first articulated the defiance as “Hell, no! We won’t 
go!” Yet it has become clear since the 1960s that even 
the greatest actions need the direction that comes from 
a total philosophy of freedom. What is needed now is to 
concretize such a philosophy of freedom as the reality 
for our age. 

EMERGENCE OF THE THIRD WORLD AS 
MARX FORESAW IT 

What American Civilization on Trial reveals is both 
Marx’s deep American roots and his Promethean vision. 
Take the succinct way in which Marx pinpointed the sit- 
uation in the Civil War at its darkest moment, as the 
war dragged on and the Southern generals were win- 
ning so decisively as to produce a defeatist attitude in 
the North. Where others looked at the military forces, 
Marx looked at the forces of revolution: “A single Negro 
regiment would have a remarkable effect on Southern 
nerves ... a war of this kind must be conducted along 
revolutionary lines ...” (Letter from Marx to Engels, 
August 7, 1862). 

From his very first break with capitalism, as he dis- 
covered a whole new continent of thought and of revolu- 
tion which he called “a new Humanism,” capitalism is 
what Marx critiqued and fought against throughout his 


1. bee Judith Van Alien’s “Aba Riots or Igbo Women’s War” in 
Ufahamu 6: no. 1 (1975). An elaborated version also appeared in Worn- 
Africa, Nancy Hafkin and Edna Bay, eds. (Stanford, Ca.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1976). See especially a global view of revolutionary 
women in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 

Philosophy of Revolution, pp. 79-112. 


life. Here is how he described the origins of European 
capitalism: 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extir- 
pation, enslavement and entombment in mines of the 
aboriginal population, the beginning of the conquest and 
looting of the East Indies, the turning of Africa into a 
warren for the commercial hunting of black skins, sig- 
nalized the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production. 
(Capital, Vol. 1, p. 823, Kerr edition) 

The unmasking of Western civilization’s racism by its 
Black dimension in revolutionary moments of mass up- 
surge makes imperative a most serious return, on this 
centenary of Marx’s death, to his critical, revolutionary 
unmas king of Western civilization’s capitalist founda- 
tions. Just as in the U.S., so in Britain, Western civiliza- 
tion has been put on trial by the Black dimension. This 
became especially sharp with the April 1981 Brixton re- 
bellion. Like the famous Kemer Commission Report fol- 
lowing the 1967 rebellions in the U.S. and the current 
investigations into the Miami rebellions, the British 
government has produced its own Scarman Report on 
the Black British rebellions. While the tone of the Brit- 
ish report is more outraged than its American counter- 
part at the stripping away of Britain’s fetishism about 
its vaunted “civilization,” Lord Scarman nevertheless 
found that “the disorders, like so many riots in British 
history, were a protest against society by people, deeply 
frustrated and deprived, who saw in a violent attack 
upon the forces of law and order their one opportunity 
of compelling public attention to their grievances.” Be- 
ing in the business of empire longer than the Ameri- 
cans, however, the British authorities are more expert 
in recognizing historic continuities in the new forms of 
revolt against their rule. Thus, in its very first para- 
graph, the Scarman Report observed that “the petrol 
bomb was now used for the first time on the streets of 
Britain (the idea, no doubt, copied from the distur- 
bances in Northern Ireland).” 2 

Frantz Fanon was absolutely right when, in our age, 
he wrote: “Two centuries ago, a former European colo- 
ny decided to catch up with Europe. It succeeded so well 
that the United States of America became a monster...” 
The extreme urgency of dealing with that global mon- 
ster today demands that the struggles be tightly woven 
together with a total philosophy. As we work it out for 
our age, what is needed is a concentration, at one and 
the same time, on 1) the trail to the 1980s from Marx’s 
last decade, and 2) revolutionary Black thought. 

It was in his last decade that Marx discovered still 
newer paths to revolution. Present-day existing state- 
capitalisms calling themselves Communist, like Russia 
and China, have totally abandoned both the philosophy 

S id the actuality of Marx’s “revolution in permanence.” 

arx, on the other hand, began introducing fundamen- 
tal changes in his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
which disclosed his new perceptions of the possibility of 
a revolution in technologically underdeveloped lands be- 
fore the technologically advanced West. Take the simple 
word “so-called” placed by Marx in the title of the final 
part of Capital: "The So-Called Primitive Accumulation 
of Capital.” Though that word has been disregarded by 
post-Marx Marasts, it touches the burning question of 
our day— the relationship of technologically advanced 
countries to the technologically underdeveloped Third 
World. What Marx was saying with that word, “so- 
called,” was that it simply wasn’t true that capitalism’s 
carving up of the Asian and African world characterized 
only the primitive stage of capitalism. 

To farther stress that technologically advanced capi- 
talism has not at all left behind the so-called primitive 
stage of turning Africa into “a warren for hunting black 
skins” and forcing them into slavery in “civilized” 
countries, Marx subordinated the whole section of Part 
8 and made it integral to Part 7, “Accumulation of Cap- 
ital.” There it reached its highest point— the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital. Thereupon, Marx add* 
ed a whole new paragraph to the 1875 French edition of 
Capital, which showed that this continued outreach 
into imperialism "successively annexed extensive areas 
of the New World, Asia and Australia.” 3 

As Marx then turned to study pre-capitalist socie- 
ties— be it of the Native Americans, the Indians in Mor- 
gan’s Ancient Society, or the Australian aborigine des- 
ignated by Marx as “the intelligent Black,” he hit out 
against anyone laying to transform his chapter, “The 
Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” into a 
“Universal.” Marx insisted that he had been describing 
the particular, historic stage of Western capitalism; that 
other societies need not follow that path. If they did, 
they would “lose the finest chance ever offered by histo- 
ry to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of 
the capitalist regime. ” 4 

2. Marx often singled out the deep relationship between Irish revolu- 
tionaries and all other minorities. A new projected 1 1-volume documen- 
tary study, covering the impact of Garveyism on the U.S., Africa and the 
West Indies, reveals the revolutionary relationship between Garveyism 
and the Irish struggles in the early part of the 20th century. Vol. 1 
(1826-1919) and Vol. II (1919-1920) are due off the press in November, 
1983, edited by Robert A. Hill (Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of California Press). 
See also “British Civilisation on Trial,” in the May-June, 1981 issue of 
Marxist-Humanism, journal of British Marxist-Humanists, available 
from News & Letters. 

3. This paragraph was left out of Engels’ English and German editions. 
It is discussed in Chapter 10 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, “A Decade of Historic 
Transformation: from the Grundrisse to Capital.” 

4. Marx’s letter to the journal which had published a critique of his 
work by the Russian Populist, Mihailovsky, was written in November, 
1877 but not published in Russia until 1886 after Marx’s death in 1883. 
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Spontaneity, Organization and Philosophy: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 


by Michael Flug 

I 

The mass upheaval of the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion, 
which challenged the oppressive reality and ideological 
dictatorship of the Reagan-Bush era, did not spring full- 
blown out of nothing. Spontaneity and organization 
were linked from the start. What appeared as the spon- 
taneous actions of thousands in Los Angeles was preced- 
ed by a long process of organization— an organization of 
thought among those “furthest down.” One could see 
elements of that emergent social consciousness over a 
year ago — in the reaction among workers in the South 
to the Hamlet, NC fire, and in the movement among 
women which followed the Clarence Thomas- Anita Hill 
hearings. 

Such movements underline new developments in 
what might be called “Black Mind,” developments 
which have characterized liberation struggles of the 
Black masses against the hollow, abstract reality of 
American “democracy” for more than two centuries. 
And yet what is simultaneously emerging is a deepening 
crisis in Black Mind, a split in attitudes within Black 
America which is forcing a rethinking of many old con- 
ceptions of spontaneity, organization and philosophy. 

At one and the same time, Black and Latino ghetto 
youth, derided as an “underclass,” forced a whole na- 
tion to listen to them this year when they rose up in 
Los Angeles, and yet Black conservative intellectuals 
gained increasing attention by asserting that judging a 
person by the “content of their character” means that 
middle-class Blacks can divorce themselves from any 
connection with those in the ghettos. 

At one and the same time, in response to the Clarence 
Thomas-Anita Hill hearings, organizations like African- 
American Women in Defense of Ourselves sprang up, 
but so did an attraction in the community for elements 
in Malcolm X’s Autobiography which argue that the 
Black woman’s role in Black liberation struggles is a 
subordinate one. 

At one and the same time, the movement for 
Afrocentric education launched an assault on the 
arrogance which equates European culture with all 
culture and European knowledge with all knowl- 
edge, and yet within that movement an illusion has 
been nurtured which imagines that multi-cultural 
spheres can be created and sustained without a fun- 



pression of his philosophy of liberation in 1844— Marx 
had always focused his attention on the relationship be- 
tween Subject and Mind. In 1844 he singled out the 
workers as those who could bring down capitalism, yet 
insisted at the same time that the relationship between 
men and women is an indication of the degree to which 
society had become fully human. In 1867, as he was fin- 
ishing Capital, he added: “Labor cannot emancipate it- 
self in the white skin where in the black it is branded.” 
Far from being rhetoric, this was the perspective for all 
development of the freedom movement after the Civil 


ary Subject revolutionary? First, the objective side. 
Marx wrote of the “socialization of labor” that ac- 
companies the growth of capital into ever bigger in- 
dustrial units. Workers are disciplined and organ- 
ized by the capitalist process so that more produc- 
tion can be squeezed out of them. But at the same 
time, this process contains the logic of its own de- 
struction. Workers get to know their own power and 
each other; they organize against the system. 

What happened under the American segregation sys- 
tem is not unrelated. As Blacks moved to the North at 


Delegates to 1920 First International Convention of the Negro Peoples of the World organized by 
Marcus Garvey. 


damental uprooting of the socio-economic system. War. During Reconstruction, an opening emerged for a 

Such profound contradictions challenge revolutionar- revolutionaiy organizational relationship between white 
ies to find new vantage points from which to work out workers and Black ex-slaves. 

the relationship of spontaneity to organization and of But what happens when the road is not taken? 
both to a philosophy of liberation. One such vantage While white workers in the National Labor Union 

point may be found in Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1963 work, fought for the eight-hour day, they could not agree on 

American Civilization on Trial (ACOT) 1 , and its cen- what relationship they should have to the struggles of 

tral category, “Black Masses as Vanguard” of the need- freedmen in the South, or even whether Blacks he- 
ed American revolution. Why does that category so longed as members of the union. In the late 1860s, 

characterize American history, and under what condi- white workers’ struggles in the North and those among 

tions does even such an energizing force reach an im- Blacks in the rice and sugar industries in the South 

passe? Put differently, it is impossible to work out the were waged separately. 

relationship of spontaneily to organization and of both In 1864 Marx had written to Lincoln that “this bar- 

to philosophy, without asking “what makes a revolu- TleT [slavery] to progress has been swept off by the red 
tionary Subject revolutionary?” 863 of civil war.” By 1870 he had a very different view, 

XX writing that the attitude “of the poor whites to the Ne- 

In American Civilization on Trial (ACOT), there is f. 0 ? 8 ” k® mila T to that of tha English worker to the 
a three-fold relationship that delineates the vanguard i/t . < * r{ * inar y English worker,” he argued, 

role Black masses have played throughout American hates the Irish worker as a competitor who lowers his 
history— their relationship to white workers, to Black standard of life. In relation to the Irish worker, he feels 

intellectuals, and to the development of the Idea of himself a member of the ruling nation... thus Strength- 
Freedom. From the beginning, the Black Dimension has en “S their domination over himself.” 2 
offered the most profound test of all social movements 1876 Federal troops were withdrawn from the 

and all concepts of revolution. South, ending Reconstruction and betraying Black aspi- 

The dialectical and historical connections between rations. The very next year they were used to break the 
American slavery and American freedom, between the strikes of unionized workers in the North (pp. 

belief in an inferior race and the ideology of classless op- 12-13). Organization, even mass organization, which 

portunity, have dominated this society since its birth. ^ a <l not absorbed the newest impulses from the Idea of 

Summing up ACOT for its 1983 edition, Raya Freedom as expressed in the self-activity of ex-slaves, 

Dunayevskaya wrote, “What ACOT disclosed was that, could not take this “second American Revolution” to 

at each historic turning point of development in the completion. 

U.S., it was the Black masses in motion who proved to I n 20th century, Marcus Garvey’s Universal Ne- 
be the vanguard” (p. i). In each case, the challenge from S 1 " 0 Improvement Association (UNIA) tested the rela- 
the Black Dimension was both a challenge in the realm tionship of freedom ideas and organization in a very dif- 

of organization and a challenge in the realm of thought. ferent way. Black veterans came back from World War I 

Take the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. determined to make the U.S.’s hollow “democracy” real. 

By 1862 the war was going badly for the North, and They were warned about “Reds” in Russia, but what 

Karl Marx’s closest colleague, Engels, wrote that “all is they experienced were the race riots of “Red Summer, 

up,” that the North would lose. Marx answered that 1919.” Blacks fought back against racist attacks, “and 

Engels was approaching the question from a “purely then they searched for an organization, a philosophy 

military” standpoint. “A single Negro regiment,” he ar- that would express not only their frustrations and pro- 

gued, could change everything (p. 10). found disillusionment, but their spirit of revolt and de- 

Why did Marx think so? It returns us to the ques- s * re t° r total freedom” (p. 19). 
tion: What makes a revolutionary Subject revolu - the s P ace of on ly two years the UNIA grew to an 

tionary? It wasn’t a question of numbers. It could organization of some six million, determined to unite 
change everything because it would set in motion a Negro people of the world.” Garvey’s newspa- 

transformation of the war from one conducted “con- P er ’ osculated hand-to-hand from the Mississippi Delta 

stitutionally” to one conducted “on revolutionary *"° Northern ghettos, and from Latin America to South 

lines.” In short, what made the difference was the Africa, became a forum for underground news and radi- 

way a new revolutionary Subject shakes up all rela- ca ^ ideas. Both the white radicals and the established 

tionships. The entrance of Blacks into the army Black leadership, the “talented tenth,” denounced Gar- 

quickly developed a logic of its own, because it cri- ve ^ as a f raU( i an( A his schemes as “pipe dreams.” But 

tiqued all the halfway houses in which Lincoln and could not explain why six million joined him while 

his generals bad been hiding. they could only watch. DuBois even helped the govern- 

Fro.n the beginning— that is to say, from his first ex- ment deport Garvey. 

" Such a split in attitudes to the Black masses re- 


1. American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vangu 
(Detroit: News & Letters, 1963, 1970, 1983). Issued as a “Statemer 
the National Editorial Board of News and Letters Committees,” 
principal author was Raya Dunayevskaya. Page numbers in parents 

in the text refer to the 1983editimu > ' i : i i '• t ; ; i. i / 


turns us to the question: What makes a revolution- 


2. Karl Marx letter to S. Meyer and A. Vogt, April 9, 1870. The letter is 
included in Marx, Ireland and the Irish Question (New York Tnter- 
I t 6 national Pubs., 1975). • - - > 


the outset of the “Great Migration,” they were immedi- 
ately forced into segregated housing, schools, jobs. They 
got to know each other in larger and larger numbers; 
they were forced to establish new Black institutions, 
since white institutions were closed. Segregation served 
as the organizing and disciplining agent in which Gar- 
vey’s revolutionary message could flourish. And while 
there is no direct relationship between the way capital- 
ist production disciplines workers and the way segrega- 
tion has disciplined the Black masses, the dialectic of 
events in both centers around the way new development 
in Mind find organizational expression. In the South of 
the 1960s, organization to overthrow segregation buret 
out of the same Black institutions shaped by its tyran- 
ny. 

Second, the subjective side. Both the established 
Black leadership and most of the Marxists of the time 
misidentified skilled, educated and openly political 
workers as “advanced,” and derided unskilled workers, 
women, and new migrants from the South as “back- 
ward.” This was never Marx’s view. From the start, 
Marx’s humanism insisted that the greater the “frag- 
mentation” of the human being, the greater is his or 
her “quest for universality,” the drive to be free to de- 
velop one’s talents and creativities “unmeasured by any 
previously established yardstick.” 3 

What happened to that “quest for universality” in the 
movement of the 1920s? In Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, Raya Dunayevskaya calls our attention to “a dia- 
lectic of thought from consciousness through culture to 
philosophy.” 4 Such a movement is the most profound 
“quest for universality,” but it is far from automatic; 
the dialectic has all too often been derailed before the 
creation of a full philosophy of liberation has even been 
placed on the agenda. The mass Black consciousness of 
the Garvey movement gave birth to the Black cultural 
explosion of the Harlem Renaissance, even if some of 
“the talented tenth obscured the connection.” It even 
gave new impetus to a nascent Black History move- 
ment, with its own organizations and institutions (p. 

20 ). 

But here the movement stopped; at the end of the 
1920s it reached another “road not taken.” It was a 
very different dead end than the one reached after the 
Civil War, but it was no less crippling. Despite the great 
advances in Black culture and Black history, a philoso- 
phy of liberation for Black America remained out of 
sight. 5 

in 

The maturity of the age— two centuries of freedom 

(continued on page 9) 

3. Marx, Grundrisse (London: Penguin, 1973), p. 4 88. 

4. Raya Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (New York: Dell, 1973), p. 287. 

5. What got substituted for a philosophy of liberation were contending 

economic-political strategies of the Socialist Party, the Communist Par- 
ty and the Pan-Africanists. For Dunayevskaya’s critique of these see 
ACOT, pp. 21-25, and her 1944 essay, “Marxism and the Negro Ques- 
tion,” Raya Dunayevskaya Collection <RD€>, Archives of Labor. . . . > 
and Urban Affairs, Wayne State' University; #259. ' ' ' 
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STATE OF THE UNION/STATE OF THE WORLD 
AS WE BEGIN 1993 


I thought the tone of your November 
Editorial on the elections was awfully 
grim. I agreed with every word, especial- 
ly that “for us the struggle against the 
dehumanizing conditions of life in this 
country has just begun.” But it’s not in- 
significant that we’re going to have a 
President who protested the Vietnam 
war. People I know were so ecstatic 
when Bush was defeated that it remind- 
ed me of Dunayevskaya writing about 
an incubus being lifted when Stalin 
died. Now is definitely the time to fight 
to make things better. Otherwise in four 
years we might get a Buchanan or a Da- 
vid Duke! 

Feminist 

California 

* * * 

I live in Chicago and my husband 
lives in Indiana, because we couldn’t 
find jobs in the same city. All the crap 
about family values in the election cam- 
paign made me sick. Just trying to 
make a living tears your family apart! 

Fed-up 
Chicago, 111. 

* * * 

Andrew Kliman’s essay on “The new 
forms of appearance of state-capitalism” 
(December 1992 N&L) was important in 
showing the limitations of so-called 
“politics of change.” Clinton acts as 
though job-training is a panacea— but 
everyone knows the only growth will be 
in service jobs. As The Marxist-Hu- 

manist Theory of State-Capitalism 

shows, the Planners all planned on in- 
creasing the standard of living of the 
masses, but never could. 

Mathematician 
San Diego 

sje * * 

The Essay on state-capitalism’s new 
appearances showed how structural are 
the crises of capitalism and revealed a 
deeper and more ominous alliance today 
between capitalist ideology, the state, 
and militarism. 

Young revolutionary 
Berkeley 

* * * 

At a meeting on Somalia I attended, 
one speaker concluded there is a new 
world and the UN has to take care of it. 
Another said the U.S. must reconstruct 
Somalia’s infrastructure. Everything 
had to be done externally by those who 
had to rectify what they had done. The 
Somalian speaker was even worse on 
this. The Left just got up and said, 
“U.S. out of Somalia.” Nobody but our- 
selves spoke about the failure of the Af- 
rican revolutions. The U.S. will feed 
some people but Africa will not be re- 
built. Capitalism hasn’t done it in the 
last 30 years. Everybody skips revolu- 
tion and the subjectivity of the masses. 

Black writer 
Oakland 

* * * 

The U.S. intervention into Somalia is 
being presented as something complete- 
ly “new”— the first intervention not 
tied to U.S. interests, supposedly solely 
humanitarian. But isn’t it the most vital 
of U.S. interests, now that there is only 
one “superpower,” to maintain the le- 
gitimacy of the status quo, which can’t 
be done in the eyes of the world with 
millions of people starving to death as 
the U.S. stands by with its bloated mili- 
tary machine? 

Victor 
New York 

* * * 

The Youth column about students 
asking “Education for what?” (Decem- 
ber 1992 N&L) will be talked about a lot 
now that Clinton is in. What he’s talk- 
ing about is a partnership between busi- 
ness and education. In France and Eng- 
land education is also being tailored to 
the needs of business. They want philos- 
ophy teachers now who have MBAs and 
experience in business. You can cut a lot 
of radical professors out that way. It’s 
very important that the youth not limit 
their demands to just asking for schol- 
arships. Education at Berkeley was free 
when the Free Speech Movement erupt- 
ed. 

Radical professor 
Indiana 

* * * 

In 1991 N&L covered the North Caro- 
lina Imperial Chicken processing plant 
fire, wherein workers were trapped in 
the, padlocked plant when a Are erupted. 


Besides those wounded, 25 workers 
died. Corporation boss, Emmett Roe, 
was recently sentenced to 19 years and 
11 months in prison and is expected to 
serve only 24 to 30 months on the 25 
counts of manslaughter (read: women 
slaughter). 

I don’t believe in “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” It’s the entire 
capitalist system commiting and perpet- 
uating this kind of horror. Yet this is a 
small “victory” for the Hamlet workers 
and community. The Imperial Food 
Workers for Justice became more organ- 
ized and led a national movement. 
OSHA laws in North Carolina were im- 
proved and dire conditions of southern 
workers were exposed to the world. 
“Organize the South” is more than a 
slogan, and has been pushed forward. 

Sheila 
New York 

* * * 

Because of our struggle to survive, we 
workers have to keep making conces- 
sions instead of holding our ground. 
We’re slaves to a system. If we are sup- 
posed to be one of the greatest nations, 
why do we see so many homeless, starv- 
ing, lost people? Why don’t we stop to 
really try to understand theory and 
practice? 

Working woman 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

During the recent election campaign, 
the white workers kept being told that 
they were middle class, no matter how 
poor. It was a way to divide them from 
the Blacks and the unemployed, I think. 
But American Civilization on Trial 
shows that at each turning point in his- 
tory, Blacks have anticipated the next 
stage of development of labor. “Black 
masses as vanguard” is not an opinion, 
but the truth of American history. 

Labor writer 
New York 

* * * 

I can see Black as vanguard in Aboli- 
tionism, but it’s not so clear today. 
Blacks are no longer critical to the econ- 
omy, which has an impact on how peo- 
ple view themselves. Black intellectuals 
don’t face the same problems as Blacks 
in the ghetto. The “benefit” of segrega- 
tion was a certain classlessness in the 
Black community, a sense of solidarity 
and community. Black nurses and law- 
yers lived right down the street. With 
the kind of division we see today into 
middle class and masses, this no longer 
exists. 

Black minister 
Bay Area 

♦ * * 

The crisis today is global. You can’t 
put a band-aid on it any more. We can’t 
all operate high technology. What the 
Los Angeles rebellion proved was that 
the hi-tech plan creates inner cities with 
permanently unemployed armies. There 
is no money to rebuild South Central 
L.A. Black America is at the forefront of 
the problem. But L.A. also showed the 
“new passions and new forces,” to re- 
construct society. 

John Alan 
Bay Area 



CAPITALISM, SEXISM, CANCER 


The highest incidence of breast cancer 
ih the New York City area occurs on 
Long Island with its many middle and 
upper middle class neighborhoods. Nes- 
tled among these communities are facto- 
ries; some small, some big. Many have 
closed leaving behind toxic material; 
many still operate using toxic materials. 
Most of Long Island’s drinking water is 
ground water. Long Island has danger- 
ous toxic dumps. Scores of potato farms 
have been lost because the soil has be- 
come too toxic from the use of pesti- 
cides. These are just a few facts the 
public is aware of. The day sifter I re- 
ceived my December issue with the 
“Woman as Reason” column on “Breast 
Cancer, Capitalism and Sexism,” the 
following newest “findings” came out: 
Long Island has such a high incidence 
pf breast cancer because it has a prepon- 
derance of Jewish women and Jewish. 



women are prone to develop breast can- 
cer. 

Capitalism continues to poison the 
earth and look for statistical answers. 
Could it be that if they thought prostate 
cancer was linked to all this toxic mate- 
rial Long Island would be turned upside 
down? But then prostate cancer affects 
mostly old men so they probably 
wouldn’t give a damn about that either. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

Terry Moon’s article on breast cancer 
in the December N&L united the strug- 
gle against disease with the struggle 
against production for production’s sake 
and the dehumanization of women. 
Above all, it exposed the deadly lie of 
blaming disease on “lifestyle.” 

Health worker 
Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL 

WORKER 

SOLIDARITY 



isting “socialism” was that it needed to 
add “democracy.” He suggested in the 
U.S. we “make corporate capitalism 
more democratic,” and praised markets 
as efficient. In short, nothing needs 
much changing, except to make people 
more “equal.” 

When a Marxist-Humanist asked at a 
plenary why there was no discussion of 
the Los Angeles rebellion at the confer- 
ence, and called for a new relation of 
theory to practice, he was told that con- 
ferences are places for theoreticians to 
talk to each other. The speakers seemed 
to have no idea that ideas might come 
from others than themselves. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

* * * 

Many left-wing intellectuals are 
searching for a new way out after the 
fall of Communism in East Europe. A 
number of graduate students and a few 
professors here share my criticisms of 
capitalism. The critical point is how to 
turn theory into practice. A Korean stu- 
dent I talked with showed me I am not 
alone when he said: We need a revolu- 
tion. 

Chinese exile 
Ontario 

* * * 


I’m sending you a page from the Jan- 
uaiy 8, 1993 issue of Klassekampen 
(Class Struggle) which has a large pic- 
ture of Chicago Oscar Mayer workers 
and a story of their struggles. I thought 
they would like to see it. What has hap- 
pened is that the owners of Oscar Mayer 
are lobbying to buy a chocolate factory 
here in Norway but the workers are 
fighting against it. International solidar- 
ity! 

Freedom fighter 
Norway 

• 

‘GOOD MORNING, REVOLUTION’ 

Much will be said and written about 
Maya Angelou’s poem for the Clinton 
inaugural. (Even more could be said 
about her misguided support of Clar- 
ence Thomas.) Her allusions to the po- 
etic images of the great African Ameri- 
can poet and radical, Langston Hughes, 
espetially to his famous poem, “The Ne- 
gro Sings of Rivers,” is another regret- 
table instance of mainstreaming the rev- 
olutionary dimension of Black thought 
to fit the pale abstractions of U.S. “de- 
mocracy,” now underway. Thus, instead 
of the African American singing of riv- 
ers of struggle, Ms. Angelou has a river 
singing. 

Where Langston sang “Good morn- 
ing, Revolution,” Ms. Angelou’s 
mainstreaming is more in keeping with 
“Good Morning, America.” Such a 
sharp divergence can only be explained 
by Hie fact that Langston speaks as 
powerfully to the revolutionary dimen- 
sion embedded in the Black condition 
today, as he did during the Depression 
when he wrote “Good morning, Revolu- 
tion,” confiding to his friend, “Revolu- 
tion”: 

“You see, /The boss knows you’re my 
lriend./He sees us hangin’ out togeth- 
er./He knows we’re hungry, and rag- 
ged, /And ain’t got a damn thing in this 
world— /And are gonna do something 
about it.” 

Would that we had such a poet-revo- 
lutionary to sing of our rivers today. 

L.T. 

Chicago 

• 

RETHINKING SOCIALISM 

Your report on the “Rethinking 
Marxism” conference in the December 
N&L was much too kind. As a veteran 
of many Left conferences, I had hoped 
that the combination of sponsors critical 
of “traditional” Marxism, and the fall of 
the Soviet Union, would really produce 
some “rethinking.” Instead I found the 
same old vulgarizations of Marx and ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet Union as social- 
ist, that have impeded revolutionary 
thought and vision all these years. 

The plenary sessions were, except for 
some feminists, given over by and large 
to “names” like .Manning. Marabie,- who . 
said what was wrong with i formerly iex- 


I was in the Puerto Rican Indepen- 
dence Movement several years ago and 
had to be in the closet as a lesbian. It 
seemed we lost some of our humanity in 
the movement. The way they would 
treat our lesbians was terrible. It also 
bothered me that it was supposed to be 
about equality, but there were people 
who did the thinking and people who 
did the work. There was no interaction 
other than political work, and heaven 
forbid you would do something else in 
your life, or that you couldn’t make it to 
do typesetting because your kid was 
sick. If an equal society was what we 
were for, then why were women doing 
all the work while men were sitting 
around supposedly doing the thinking? 


FIGHTING 

AGAINST 

MILITARISM 


The hopes for a new world after the 
Cold War ended have unraveled before 
our eyes— with 100,000 slaughtered in 
the Persian Gulf War, the horrors in 
Bosnia, the starvation in Somalia— all 
because the forces of the old world are 
still in place. The U.S. military is still 
signing up 250,000 young people every 
year, and the Pentagon has requested 
funding for an increase in the number 
of junior ROTC units. By 1994, when 
the cutbacks are ended, the U.S. mili- 
tary will be an elite force. We are reor- 
ganizing our efforts to reach young peo- 
ple with material on Conscientious Ob- 
jectors. Readers can write us for infor- 
mation. 

ccco 

2208 South St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 

* * * 

It was surprising to read in your book 
review “Battling homophobia in the mil- 
itary” (and in bold face at that) that 
WWII was a “war against fascism” as a 
statement of fact and equally surprising 
to find such a benign attitude towards 
the military and its ROTC, as if what is 
needed is reform. There is a long history 
of struggles within the military against 
its horrendous discriminatory policies 
and it is important to learn of gay and 
lesbian struggles. 

Shouldn’t the “new generation of 
youth” be fighting (and perhaps they 
are) not only the homophobic policies 
of ROTC but the whole concept of 
ROTC, as did the generation of youth 
who tried to stop its first appearance on 
school grounds and campuses? The 
question still remains: reform or revolu- 
tion? 

Reader 

• • ■ . V’. >. ' Nev'Yft* 


Puerto Rican lesbian 
Chicago 
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HEGEL’S LOGIC AND STAGES OF FREEDOM 


I found very challenging 
Dunayevskaya’s formulation, in the 
1969 Thesis printed in the December is- 
sue (“Logic as Stages of Freedom, 
Stages of Freedom as Logic, or the 
Needed American Revolution”), that 
Lenin’s statement “to a man” was too 
general. Lenin’s perspective, that after 
the revolution “production and the 
state” had to be run by the whole popu- 
lation, “to a man, woman, and child,” 
was not an idle slogan of his, but one 
that he did attempt to practice, with 
Workers’ Councils, trade unions, etc. So 
what does Dunayevskaya mean, “too 
general”? 

Then she goes on to criticize her own 
formulation in Marxism and Freedom 
on two kinds of subjectivity— the egois- 
tic subjectivity of the Leader, e.g., Mao, 
vs. the revolutionary subjectivity of the 
masses— as, again, “not concrete 
enough.” Following which, she immedi- 
ately says, “Let’s turn to Hegel”— and 
quotes Hegel’s ending from his Science 
of Logic. That hardly seems “concrete” 
in our usual usage of that term! The 
quote deals with the need to go beyond 
the Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Logic into 
the full coneretization of Idea as Mind. 

There is much to think deeply about 
in this column, written in the moment 
of the “endings” of the movements of 
the 1960s, and the search for new be- 
ginnings— a moment we are still living 
within today. 

M.L. 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

After reading the entire 1969 Perspec- 
tives Thesis “The Needed American 
Revolution” I saw why Dunayevskaya 
was compelled to dig into Hegel’s Log- 
ic. Her analysis of the Black freedom 
movements in the first section revealed 
trends that could derail the impulse of 
the masses to reconstruct society on a 
human basis. Illusions about Black capi- 
talism and electoral politics, then and 
now, impede the coalescence of forces: 
Blade and white labor, other minorities, 
youth, and women who want to realize 
that kind of freedom. Failure to develop 
philosophically the ideas of activity ne- 
gates that impulse to true and total 


freedom, and prevents the freedom 
movements from becoming the 
“negation of the negation,” or creators 
of a new basis for life and liberty. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * * 

On Raya Dunayevkaya’s writing in 
the December N&L: While recently 
reading Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Mind I saw some of the same philosoph- 
ic issues she develops with regard to his 
Science of Logic. Each stage in the 
Phenomenology has its own form and 
content, but the particular is always 
where the individual and universal 
meet. As you follow Hegel you see all 
three are stages, but they mean some- 
thing completely new when they are 
conceived together. In fact, the move- 
ment shows what really is, and what is 
not. 

Latino activist 
New York, N.Y. 

* * * 

Raya is helping us to grasp the iu- 
man dialectic which is the cease ess 
struggle to be free through this hell-on- 
earth. We are asking ourselves, “What 
to do?” and she is demonstrating that 
this historic period is a “particular, de- 
terminant mediation,” which, as we 
move through it, is somehow changed. 
It is the reason why, “with activity and 
without, the theoretic preparation for 
revolution never stops.” 

Young revolutionary 
Chicago 

* * * 

The Archives column in the December 
N&L, to me, was about both 
Dunayevskaya’s book Philosophy and 
Revolution, as well as American Civi- 
lization on Trial. The column brought 
them together. I saw how Black Masses 
as Vanguard became a category for 
Dunayevskaya, as giving voice to both 
past and future movements. In this 
1969 thesis she also shows the begin- 
nings of the breaking down of racism 
within white labor, how the struggle at 
the point of production breaks down 
those divisions between 

Black/white/Latino . 

Black worker 
California 



edition of Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (De- 
cember N&L) were profound, and re- 
vealing. The Japanese Luxemburg 
scholar says that when he read the 1982 
edition, he did not grasp her relation- 
ship to women’s liberation. Today he 
greatly appreciates Dunayevskaya’s 
feminist insights into Luxemburg’s rev- 
olutionary/intellectual development, and 
the lessons Dunayevskaya draws for our 
women’s movement— Luxemburg’s in- 
dependence from male so-called Marx- 
ists, her emphasis on mass spontaneity, 
and her relationship to Marx’s concept 
of “revolution in permanence.” 

Ito credits the “clarity” of the 
new edition to the addition of 
Dunayevskaya’s presentation, “Marxist 
Humanism’s Challenge to All Post-Marx 
Marxists,” in which she highlights the 
inadequacy of Lenin and Trotsky’s leg- 
acies for our age. But strong critiques of 
them and of Luxemburg— the best of 
the “post-Marx Marxists”— appear in 
the book itself, which is not changed. I 
would guess that Ito’s new reading of it 
has something to do with changes in his 
understanding of feminism over the 
years, perhaps aided by Adrienne Rich’s 
new foreword, which bursts with enthu- 
siasm for the feminism inherent in 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophy. 

Women’s Liberationist 
New York 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

Despite the shock of the Spring Tory 
re-election, the Conservatives are now 
totally in disarray. If Labour had any 
guts whatsoever they could have rallied 
enough support to bring the govern- 
ment down. As it is, any major strike 
would almost certainly escalate and the 
Tories would collapse, as many East Eu- 


ropean regimes did. 

Labour, of course, hasn’t the guts, so 
much so that it is running round the 
place pleading with the leadership of 
any union that shows signs of fighting, 
to back down. The call for Trade Union 
Congress (TUC) “days of action,” which 
the TUC leadership advanced, have 
been quietly forgotten. Nevertheless, 
there is so little support, anywhere, for 
the government, that any struggle, how- 
ever small, that flared up could ignite a 
nationwide movement. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

* * * 

At the moment the troubles of the 
monarchy are only a side-show. The 
only logical argument that supporters of 
the monarchy now put up for its reten- 
tion is that it encourages the tourist, 
trade. As no doubt this trade would ben- 
efit enormously from an annual re-en- 
actment of the execution of Charles I, 
with reigning kings/queens regularly 
dispatched in Whitehall, it can only be a 
matter of time before some entrepre- 
neur catches on to the idea. 

Correspondent 

Britain 


WHO SUPPORTS N&L? 

N&L keeps me informed about the 
things happening in other parts of the 
hemisphere. The basic ideas behind 
freedom struggle are the same every- 
where. But how can we make sure the 
struggle does not turn into a terrorist 
movement such as is taking place in 
many parts of our country? We must 
find the way to a humanist outlook. 

Philosophy professor 
India 

* * * 

Your first-person reports of struggles 
from below are excellent and your goal 
of integrating workers and intellectuals 
is very important. But your concept of 
philosophy still separates thought from 
action when you use “highbrow” lan- 
guage. Supporter 

Baltimore 

* * * 

Whatever else it is, N&L is always in- 
teresting. Here’s my renewal. 

Reader 

Kentucky 
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| Black/Red View | Logic of multiculturalism 


by John Alan 

For some time “Multiculturalism” and 
“Afrocentrism” have been offered as new, exciting theo- 
ries which would advance the struggles of Black Ameri- 
cans in the 21st century. 

Last year The Black Scholar published the papers of 
prominent proponents of the theories of ’‘Multi- 
culturalism” and “Afrocentrism”— Henry Louis Gates, 
Jr., Manning Marable and Molefi Asante— in its June 
20th issue, one month after the Los Angeles rebellion.* 

This column will focus primarily on the theory of 
“multiculturalism” as presented by Gates, because 
Gates gives a fuller description of the logic of 
“multiculturalism.” 

The subjective/objective premise of the “multicultural 
theory” is two-fold. First, according to Gates, we are in 
“the midst of a renaissance of Black scholarship. More 
women and Blacks are tenured than ever before and 
more occupy tenure-track positions.” And, at the same 
time, the research work that’s being done by scholars in 
Black Studies is monumental in scope. 

The second premise is that by the middle of the 21st 
century half of the population of the U.S. will consist of 
people of color. Such a radical demographic change, ac- 
cording to Gates and Marable, will compel the nation to 
rethink its attitude to race and culture. 

The logic of this story ends in a hypothetical society 
where all cultures and ethnic traditions are practiced 
equally with the now dominant so-called Greco-Roman, 
Judeo-Christian culture. 

It is hard to believe that a prominent group of African 
American intellectuals would present such a ready made 
theory for Black liberation based on demographic projec- 
tions and their own cloistered research into Black histo- 
ry and literature. What we have is not a leap in theoiy, 
but a serious retrogression in thought which presup- 
poses that revolutionary transitions in history happen 
without conscious mass human activity. 

However, the primary concern of the multiculturalist 
is not the process of revolutionary transition, but cul- 
tural equality within the existing realities of capitalism. 
Theoretically, they see no organic connection between 
cultures and the existing mode of production and the 
social division of labor it creates. Thus, they are oblivi- 
ous to the alienating character of all existing cultures 
and the contradictions of class and sex they contain. 

Multiculturalism attempts to shut itself out of the di- 
alectic of history, especially recent history. All that 
Frantz Fanon has said about the pitfalls of national cul- 
tures and narrow nationalism, at a great moment of 
revolutionary leaps in human thought and activity, is 
ignored and blanked out of history by the 
multiculturalist. Indeed, the theory of multiculturalism 
is their theory of the “end of history.” 

Whereas the logic of multiculturalism would end 
Black history in an absolute of an abstract society of 


* Those papers were given at the Wisconsin Conference on Afro- 
American Studies, April 18-20, 1991. 

Clinton betrays Haitians 

New York, N. Y.— Clinton gave a pre-inaugural 
blow to the Haitians fleeing that island for their lives, 
when he announced he would break his campaign prom- 
ise and continue Bush’s polity of intercepting their 
boats and forcing them back to Haiti. This pirate action 
is supposed to stop the flood of refugees whom no coun- 
try will accept, but it has not worked, and has only add- 
ed to the political deaths and repression in Haiti. 

In the year following the military overthrow of Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide in Sept. 1991, approximate- 
ly 37,000 Haitians were picked up by the U.S. and im- 
prisoned while their applications for political asylum 
were initially processed. About 10,000 were eventually 
permitted to live in the U.S. during the next stage of 
their applications, while the rest were returned to Haiti. 

Meanwhile, 276 people who tested positive for HIV 
ha\e remained imprisoned at the U.S. naval base at 
Guantanamo under barbaric conditions for many 
months. They are all people who otherwise qualify to 
come to the U.S. at once, but are being excluded under 
the U.S. policy of forbidding entry to anyone who is HIV 
positive. The rule is not applied to Cubans, however. 

Lawyers and the press were recently admitted to 
the camp for the first time in months. They saw the 
shacks with leaky roofs, snakes and scorpions, the 
razor wire fences, the poor food, medical care and 
sanitary conditions. People who most need it are 
not getting medical treatment and are crowded to- 
gether making it easy for infections to spread. One 
baby has died and several refugees have attempted 
suicide. Demonstrations by the Haitians have been 
broken up by tanks and dogs. 

People who become too sick to be treated there are 
flown to the U.S. and imprisoned here, in spite of the 
fact that they have done nothing wrong and qualify to 
live here. A few have been released after demonstrations 
and publicity. 

At a meeting sponsored by the Emergency Coalition 
for Haitian Refugees in December, witnesses and rela- 
tives of a prisoner described their ordeal and called for 
pressure on Clinton to close the camp. A speaker from 
ACT— UP/Americas related their plight to that of sick 
updpcqmented ( peopje ft) Jjiis cpuptry,, demanding we 
“fight AIDS, notiimraigrants.” - —Anne Jaclard 


equal cultures, Carter G. Woodson, the pioneering Black 
historian, more than three quarters of a century ago 
helped to create a great new moment in Black history 
by founding The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. The goal of the Association was to investi- 
gate both the African and Black American past history, 
while promoting the concept of Black History. 

The impulse for Woodson to begin his work in 1915 
was not solely personal. He was responding to the birth 
of a new self-consciousness among the thousands of Af- 
rican Americans who migrated to the cities during 
World War I. The new migrants of the “New Negro” 
movement, as they were called then, had a tremendous 
need to know their past history as they demanded the 
right to fully participate in U.S. society. It would be cor- 
rect to say that the Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation (the Garvey Movement) and Woodson’s Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History were recip- 
rocal movements of theory and practice. This is not to 
say that Woodson and Garvey practiced this unity con- 
sciously, but rather it was a unity imposed internally by 
the subject— Black masses in motion. 

When we get to the theory of multiculturalism, there 
is no revolutionary subject, only cultural diversity as a 
measure of reality. Thus, Andrew Young can say on the 
McNeil/Lehrer program that the “American army is in- 
herently diverse” and, therefore, it’s appropriate to send 
it to Somalia. 

Remember Latasha Harlins! 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On New Year’s Day, 1993, 
South Central L.A. community residents gathered at 
the murder site of Latasha Harlins for a candlelight vig- 
il in honor of what would have been her 16th birthday. 

Latasha was assassinated last March by Korean gro- 
cer, Soon Ja Du, who accused her of attempting to steal 
a bottle of orange juice. 

The celebration, organized by the Latasha Harlins 
Justice Committee, was to let the world know that 
African American Los Angeles residents intend to 
fight for justice in 1993 as we had in 1992. 

Young Black men and women sporting Malcolm X t- 
shirts and caps, spoke of their outrage towards U.S. rac- 
ism and police brutality. Along with Latasha’s murder 
were references to the Rodney King beating and the 
L. A. rebellion. Intuitively the crowd engaged in the 
popular chant, “No Justice! No Peace!” 

The Latasha Harlins Justice Committee announced 
new efforts to recall Judge Joyce Karlin, who last year 
gave Du probation and no prison sentence after a jury 
convicted her of voluntary manslaughter! Last year’s ef- 
forts to recall Judge Karlin did not succeed and Karlin 
was re-elected to preside on the juvenile court bench. 

The committee currently is raising funds to buy 
the liquor market where Latasha was shot and con- 
vert it into the Latasha Harlins Foundation, a com- 
munity center dedicated to the development of the 
neighborhood and its youth. 

Donations to the Latasha Harlins Justice Committee 
can be sent to: The Latasha Harlins Justice Committee, 
4041 Marlton #220D, Los Angeles, California 90008. 

— Maurice Miller 



(continued from page 1) 

early 1980s, Miami reminds us that police brutality, and 
government complicity in legitimizing it, is often the 
precursor to violence, social and state. 

That is what occurred in Teaneck, New Jersey after 
an all-white jury acquitted a white cop, Feb. 13, 1992, in 
the shooting death of 16-year-old Phillip Pannell, in 
April 1990. Even though medical experts testified that 
Phillip’s hands were raised when he was shot, the jury 
acquitted the officer in the trial. Black youth in Teaneck 
revolted the night following the acquittal. 

Black youth, in particular, have become the target of 
police brutality and use of deadly force. In Chicago, 
known torturer, police commander Jon Burge, has been 
named recently in a civil rights lawsuit involving the 
torture of 13-year-old Marcus Wiggins by police officers 
under Burge’s command. The youth was one of three 
Black youths subjected to electroshock by cops trying to 
force false confessions from them in the case of the 
murder of a Latino youth in September 1991. 

“They (the police) took me in a room and closed the 
door and asked me to tell what happened,” Marcus said. 
“I told them I don’t know, and they started hitting me 
and punching me, and I told them I don’t know. Then 
they brought in a box— it was silver— they put it on my 
hands. They turned it on, and I remember it burning 
my hands and my head went back.” 

Marcus now receives treatment for post-traumatic 
stress disorder at the Kovler Center for International 
Victims of Torture. The lawsuit against Burge also 
names Black former Police Supt. LeRoy Martin, who 
was Burge’s immediate superior at the time. 

Martin tried to suppress his department’s own inter- 
nal report that Burge’s South Side Area 2 headquarters 
had, for 12 years, “systematically” brutalized Black sus- 
pects. In the period covered in the report, Martin had 
commanded Area 2 headquarters,, and Chicago Mayor 
Richard M, Daley had been state’s attorney i ; , i ; ! : 


Somali women oppose war 

The intensification of inter- and intra-clan fighting 
following Ithe overthrow of Mohammed Siad Barre, the 
U.S.-suppjorted dictator, in Somalia, has made the work 
of the women's development agency’, UDA, more urgent 
than ever. Barre had nominally supported women’s 
rights but in truth barred any women’s organization 
other than the official one headed by his cousin. 

IIDA was founded in 1991, after Barre’s ouster. Its 
projects erf organizing relief and work programs for low- 
income Solmali women and their children also contain a 
Women’s liberation dimension. It is Somali women and 
their children who have suffered the most devastating 
effects of the famine (men. as part of fighting units, 
have been 1 more able to obtain food for themselves at 
gun point). It is Somali women who have emerged as 
the leadership and mainstay of families and econo- 
my-including the distribution of food relief during the 
two years of civil war. 

Zahra Mohammed Nur, project manager of IIDA in 
Mogadishu said, “We have nothing to do with the war. 
We don’t have any hatred among the clans. A Somali 
woman could have four children from four different 
tribes. So she doesn’t want anything to do with it. It is 
the men leaders who want the fighting.” 

Dahabo ilsse, 27 years old, directs some 1 40 food 
kitchens in Mogadishu, feeding more than 200,000 peo- 
ple daily And employing 3,000 Somali women. “The 
women are stronger than the men,” she says. “Now the 
women finally understand the weakness of the men. 
they always depend on clans; we are neutral and that is 
why we are)] strong.” 

Anotheri founder of IIDA, Halima Ismail Ibrahim, 
says: “Youjioan find every tribe in oar organization. 
We do not believe in the war of the tribes.” Nur says: 
“Women are the largest clan.” IIDA also focuses on 
life-and-ddjath women’s issues such as rape: Somali 
women wmo have been raped, including in the 
course of file war, are regarded as impure and made 
into pariahs even by members of their own families. 

One activist, Saida Mohammed Ali, has stated public- 
ly that she has refused to submit her daughters to fits 
horrendously dangerous, painful, degrading and deform- 
ing— to mind and spiriV»6 weB 

practice of female genital mutflatioB, orefltorideetomy, 
the removal of the clitoris. ChtoridQCttmjy is jmmetimes 
combined with the practice of jnfibulation. tbe sewing 
shut of the vulva (the lips of theya^aa^ until marriage. 

While SiHpIi women are intent, on moving for- 
ward, they are aware of the growing threat and 
power of Islamic fundamentalism, well-funded in 
Somalia by the governments of Saudi Arab: and 
Sudan, “We are afraid of these militant fundamen- 
talists * sam Ibrahim. "They want to put me in the 
house and not allow me to go out and I can’t do that. 
I want to help my people. I am a human being, i 
have intelligence and knowledge.” “We will fight 
against fundamentalism ” says Nur. “No one can 
ever tell uji again to stay at home and not, work 
There will b|e another 

The women activists are critical of the U.S.-led recon- 
ciliation efforts that focus only on the male claiijeacters, 
ignoring entirely the inter-clan networks of cooperation 
masting ammog the women. Members of UDA are con- 
sidering creating a women’s political party. “We must 
try ourselves,” Ibrahim states. “We can’t depend on the 
men to give Us a chair at the palace.” 

r : 4c, — Michelle Landau 


Given its history, then, it comes as no surprise that 
Chicago should be the first U.S. city to be cited by Am- 
nesty International for police torture when it issued its 
report on the systematic use of police brutality in Chica- 
go, in December 1990. The forms of torture carried out 
by the Chicago police department— all against Black 
men— include electroshock of suspects’ ears, lips and 
genitals; suffocating suspects with plastic bags until 
they lost consciousness; simulating Russian roulette and 
sticking the barrel of guns in the mouths of suspects; 
handcuffing naked suspects to hot radiators; burning 
them with cigarettes; and beating the testicles and the 
bottoms of the feet of suspects. 

According to a U.S. Commission on Civil Rights re- 
port on police practices, “Evidence-.suggests that police 
abuse of minority citizens comes close to being an or- 
ganized practice in some departments.” The same Civil 
Rights Co mmis sion report states that most victims of 
police shootings are “classified as ‘fleeing felons’ by the 
police,” though there are few instances when “a known 
felony [has] been committed prior to police pursuit of 
the victim” (Who Is Guarding the Guardians: A Re- 
port on Police Practices, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, October 1981, p. 40). 

The inner city remains the only place in U.S. society 
where a modem police force maintains the 19th century 
frontier attitude of “applying summary justice on the 
spot.” The government, the courts and criminal justice 
system constitute the legal and ideological bulwark for 
this habit of inflicting deadly force in Black and Latino 
communities with the common law “fleeing felon” rule. 
This law gives the police “justification in using deadly 
force against any person suspected of committing any 
felony in order to make an arrest” (Ibid., p. 149). 

The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from the sta- 
tistical picture of the overwhelming disproportion of 
Black men shat and/or killed by the police use of deadly 
force, is that being a Black man in the U.S. is a potential 
“felony.” A Black man running or refusing to allow 
himSelf to be ; disrespected and abused by the police 
- - turns that potentiality inte ajdeaSdly actuality 4 { , , , , , 
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Organization, spontaniety and philosophy 


(continued from page 5) 

struggles and battles of ideas— today places myriad ex- 
pressions of one central question on the agenda in lo- 
cales as different as catfish processing plants in Missis- 
sippi and Black women’s defense groups in Chicago: 
how to create the kind of organization for liberation 
that is a full and concrete expression of the highest or- 
ganization of thought, the Idea of Freedom? 

The revolutionary 19th century German philosopher, 
Hegel, traced the two-way movement of the Idea of 
Freedom through categories he called Universal, Partic- 
ular and Individual. 6 On the one hand, the greatest ab- 
stract Universal still lacks something— the concreteness 
in which it can be expressed by and for the Individual. 
Black Americans have ceaselessly tested the abstract 
Universals of “American Civilization” and found them 
wanting, precisely because, as Marx put it in his 1844 
Humanist Essays, “the Individual is the social entity.” 

On the other hand there is a movement in the other 
direction, from the Individual through the Particular to 
the Universal. It is this movement which manifests it- 
self as the “quest for universality,” the drive of the in- 
dividual to develop all of his or her faculties and talents, 
challenging all barriers, to become whole. This two-way 
movement, far from floating abstractly above reality, 
characterizes many of the greatest works of African- 
American literature because it reflects and intensifies 
the Black experience in this country. Hegel summed it 
up very well when he called that two-way movement, 
“Individualism which lets nothing interfere with its 
Universalism, i.e.. Freedom itself.” 7 

The key, however, is in the middle term, the “Par- 
ticular,” and especially when the “Particular” is or- 
ganization. How to remove all the barriers to the 
free expression of creativity, when the forms with 
which we fight against the division of mental and 
manual labor, against racism and sexism, are so per- 
meated with the pull of the old society? Unless the 
“Particular” of organization, can truly become in- 
separable from the Idea of Freedom, we will forever 
keep finding American Civilization guilty, yet con- 
tinue living under one or another form of its rule. 

The great Caribbean-African revolutionary, Frantz 
Fanon, scathingly criticized the form of organization 
which became associated with most Marxism since 
Marx— the vanguard party. Calling it the creation of 
an “elite,” he charged that “the fetish of organization 
will often take precedence over a reasoned study of colo- 
nial society. The notion of the party,” he argued, “is a 
notion imported from the mother country.” 

In the U.S., none of the vanguard parties calling 
themselves socialist ever grew deep roots in the Black 
community. The Black experience during World War II, 
when the Communist Party attacked A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s March on Washington Movement as “subver- 
sive,” explaining their actions on the grounds that de- 
fending Russia came first, left a bitter taste (pp. 24-25). 

Forms of organization born out of the spontaneity 
of struggle, however, have sprung up throughout the 
history of Black struggle, from the Underground Rail- 
road to the committees of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Not only have such forms been less elitist, but they 
have often been more conscious of the power of the 
Freedom Idea to transform reality. It wasn’t necessary 
to convince anyone who worked in the Civil Rights 
Movement that the Idea could be a material force. How 
else could you explain what happened when the Move- 
ment came into a town where Jim Crow ruled for dec- 
ades, where the first meeting drew maybe 10 people, 
and a month later 5,000 marched? It wasn’t organiza- 
tion alone; neither had material circumstances changed. 
It was the igniting force of “Freedom Now!” which sud- 
denly liberated talents that were there all along. 

And yet, when the Civil Rights Movement faced dif- 
ferent challenges — from ghetto rebellions, from the 
Vietnam War, from women’s liberation— it became clear 
that organization alone, practical activity alone, 
could not suffice. The movement did not have a deep 
enough grounding in a philosophy of freedom to avoid 
what followed— the disintegration and cooptation of its 
organizations and the ideological pollution of its legacy. 
As Dunayevskaya put it in her Introduction to the 1983 
edition of ACOT: "It has become clear since the 1960s 
that even the greatest actions need the direction that 
comes from a total philosophy of freedom. What is need- 
ed now is to concretize such a philosophy of freedom as 
the reality for our age” (p. ii). 

, A “hunger for philosophy” was indeed felt in both 
the U.S. and Africa in the 1960s and 1970s, but the 
new directions indicated by such thinkers as Martin 
Luther King and Malcolm X in the U.S. and Frantz 
Fahon and Amilcar Cabral in Africa were not fol- 
lowed through. Concepts of organization and philos- 
ophies of liberation remained in separate compart- 
ments. Deep retrogression characterized the 1980s, 
as exemplified by the counter-revolution from with- 
in the revolution that led to Reagan’s imperialist in- 
vasion of Grenada. 

In the last weeks of her life, Raya Dunayevskaya was 
probing why all the new organizations born of sponta- 
neity end up being swallowed by forms of the “old” so- 


6. Hegel's categories of Universal, Particular and Individual permeate 
the Doctrine of the Notion in his Science of Logic and weave through 
all three volumes of his Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences. 
Fpr Dunayevskaya's discussion of these categories in the context of the 
xmtemporary United States see her 1969 thesis, "The Needed American 
Revolution,” included in the RDC, #4385. 

7. Hegel, Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: Oxford U. Press, 1971), #481. 


ciety. “What have the various forms of spontaneity 
achieved,” she asked. “And why, when they did come 
close to power, was it the political organizations that 
didn’t take them over so much, as that they themselves 
looked to be taken over?” 8 

During this same period Dunayevskaya was also prob- 
ing why Lenin— who was hardly an “activist” hostile to 
theory, and who was engaged in a study of Hegel’s Log- 
ic at the outbreak of World War I— nevertheless barely 
ventured into the final chapter of that book, the chapter 
on the Absolute Idea. It is in that final chapter that He- 
gel discusses perspectives for organizationally uniting 
theory and practice. What stopped Lenin on the 
threshold of the chapter on the Absolute Idea (in “The 
Idea of the Good”), according to Dunayevskaya, was 
that he got caught up in a new appreciation of the 
“Practical Idea,” of revolutionary action, so much so 
that he considered Practice to be the “resolution” of the 
contradiction between freedom ideas and the objective 
world. Consequently, he never got to develop what has 
become pivotal in our age, the “power of cognition” to 
transform reality. 9 

Naturally, the “organization” Hegel was writing 
about was the organization of thought, and the circum- 
stances of Lenin’s study are very different than those 
facing organizations born out of spontaneity in our 
time. Nevertheless, it may help us to ask whether there 
is any connection between the two. What is the pull, the 
attraction, from the “Practical Idea,” that appears to 
“solve” things, and yet ends by blocking the path to full 
freedom? . 

Can it be that there is such a formidable historic 
barrier to working out a full unity of theory and 
practice that it extends from the 19th century to the 
threshold of the 21st, and encompasses both serious 
revolutionary theoreticians like Lenin and working 
men and women who are members of organizations 
engaged in freedom struggles? And if there is an 
“organizational answer” that may help overcome 
such a barrier, what is its connection to the ques- 
tion, “what makes a revolutionary Subject revolu- 
tionary?” 

In the Preface to the 1963 edition of ACOT, 
Dunayevskaya warned that the “forward development” 
of the Freedom Now movement “can be impeded if the 
underlying philosophy is in any way compromised.” “In 
this situation,” she continued, “a small organization 
like ours has a pivotal role to play both as a catalyst and 
a propellant” (p. 3). Dunayevskaya revisited this ques- 
tion in one of her last writings, her June 1, 1987 pre- 
sentation on the dialectics of organization and philoso- 
phy. There she asked: “what is the objectivity which 
explains the presence [of a small group like us], as the 
objectivity explains the spontaneous outburst of the 
masses?” She was seeking, she said, “the objectivity of 
subjectivity.” 

This is the focus as well of the final section of ACOT. 
Entitled “What We Stand For— And Who We Are,” this 
practical organizational conclusion begins with a quote 
from Hegel: “The self-determination therefore in which 
alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak.” There has 
surely never been another revolutionary group which 
defined its tasks by stressing the inseparability of or- 
ganization from the “self-determination of the Idea” (p. 
32). 

In this brief section, what is traced is how the idea of 
Marxist-Humanist developed in the dialogue among 
members of News and Letters Committees, between 
Black and whi te, workers and intellectuals, women and 

8. Dunayevskaya, "Talking to Myself’ document, written May 1987. In- 
cluded in RDC, #10955. 

9. Dunayevskaya's 1986-87 critiques of Lenin’s reading of Hegel’s Logic 
are included in Vol. 13 of the RDC. See especially #10848 and #11228. 


men— and between the “dialectic proper” and its orga- 
nizational expression. 

In a period when spontaneous mass movements from 
practice barely begin to express themselves before they 
are absorbed or crushed, it may be that a different “ob- 
jectivity of subjectivity” is needed. If new revolutionary 
developments are today blocked without a new leap in 
the realm of Mind, the “small .group” as “catalyst and 
propellant,” may be necessary to help make revolution- 
ary Subjects fully revolutionary, to re-animate move- 
ments for, and concepts of, liberation. 

Perhaps it was this idea that ACOT was articulating 
when, 30 years ago, it concluded: “the turning point for 
the reconstruction of society occurs when theory and 
practice finally evolve a unified organizational form. We 
have reached the turning point” (p. 34). 
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A host of specters, national and international, haunt Clinton 


(continued from page 1) 

beings? There are no military targets here. Really, if 
Bush wanted to hit military targets, there are a mil- 
lion military ways to do it. You don’t just program a 
missile and push a button from far away. It’s only a 
machine, these cruise missiles, and machines make 
mistakes.”* 

Destructive as they were, the recent bombings may 
presage far more devastating attacks, given Clinton’s 
statement that he will meet any “Iraqi provocation” 
with a massive military response. He is thereby sig- 
naling that the U.S. drive for single world mastery, 
which proved such an impetus behind the Gulf War of 
1991, will not be abandoned simply because of a change 
of administration in Washington. As Clinton put it in 
his inaugural address, “America must continue to lead 
the world we did so much to make.” 

At the same time, today’s situation is quite different 
from that of 1991, as seen by the response of the U.S.’s 
allies to the attacks on Iraq. Though it fully participated 
in the Gulf War, France openly criticized the cruise mis- 
sile assault on Baghdad; Russia broke ranks by calling it 
“counter-productive” and said the UN Security Council, 
not the U.S., should be the one to decide on any future 
action; and regional powers such as Syria, Turkey and 
even Egypt questioned the wisdom of attacking Iraq. 

These underlying tensions between the allies have for 
the moment made it harder to unleash the full-scale 
military assault some have thirsted for. As the New 
York Times noted on Jan. 19, “Bush did not believe 
that he had the domestic mandate or the international 
backing to wage a large-scale war at a time when many 
Muslims are upset at Western inaction toward Israel 
and the progress of attempts to save Bosnia’s Muslims.” 

Clinton has now inherited the problem of how to 
maintain U.S. hegemony in world affairs in light of this 
situation. He has already stated he will initiate a major 
departure from Bush by placing the “highest priority” 
on changing the image of U.S. inaction on Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, where Serbian-induced genocide has left 1.5 
million homeless, 100,000 dead, and as many as 50,000 
women raped. The options being considered range from 
U.S. enforcement of the no-fly zone over Bosnia to initi- 
ating a major shipment of “humanitarian” aid to be- 
seiged Sarajevo under the aegis of military intervention. 

Though these options would represent a departure 
from the do-nothingness of the Bush administration on 
the question of Bosnia, Bush did leave an ominous prec- 
edent for it— the U.S. intervention in Somalia. In many 
respects, it sets the tone not only for Bosnia, but for the 
image U.S. imperialism is striving for as a whole in this 
period. 

A ‘BENIGN’ IMPERIALISM? 

The U.S. intervention in Somalia, which began in ear- 
ly December, in many respects marks a new develop- 
ment. It is the first time U.S. troops have been em- 
ployed on such a scale in sub-Saharan Africa, and it is 
the first time an international “peacekeeping” force has 
been deployed in Africa without the consent of any local 
authority. And unlike prior U.S. interventions in Grena- 
da, Panama, and Iraq, the purpose at least appears to be 
the needed delivery of food, instead of outright militaiy 
destruction. 

Yet many questions remain to be asked about this in- 
tervention. If the U.S.’s concern is the welfare of the 
Somali people, why did it wait for 300,000 to die of star- 
vation before taking any action? And if the U.S. is moti- 
vated by concern with feeding a starving populace, why 
is there no discussion of similar relief operations for 
areas like the Sudan or Mozambique, where mass star- 
vation is also widespread? 

Though there is every reason to doubt that the U.S. 
intervention is motivated simply by altruism, it also 
hardly hits the mark to view it as a plot to take over the 
country. Though the U.S. troops will remain in Somalia 
considerably past the Jan. 20 deadline initially set for 
their departure, the U.S. shows little interest in making 
this a prolonged stay. The reason for the U.S. interven- 
tion becomes clearer, however, when it is viewed in rela- 
tion to a crucial world event which occurred the very 
month the Siad Barre dictatorship was overthrown in 
January 1991— the Gulf War against Iraq. 

THE MIRROR OF KURDISTAN 

When the end of the Gulf War was followed, in March 
1991, by a massive revolt of the long-oppressed Shiites 
in the south and the Kurds in the north of Iraq, Bush 
refused to support them on the grounds that Iraq in- 
stead needed “stability.” In the face of Hussein’s geno- 
cidal counter-offensive, 1.8 million Kurds fled toward 
the Turkish and Iranian borders. The ensuing world 
outrage at Bush’s complicity with Hussein’s genocide 
moved the U.S. to cover its actions under the veneer of 
a more benign imperialism, by establishing a no-fly zone 
for Iraqi aircraft in the north and a “safe haven” for 
the starving refugees under the care and protection of 
U.S. and UN troops. 

The use of such "peacekeeping” missions as a way 
to deflect criticism of U.S. imperialism’s global 
reach has since then proved quite an asset to the 
U.S., and not only in the Middle East. 

It has not, however, proved to be much of an asset for 
the Kinds, even though the U.S. enforcement of the 
“safe havens” in northern Iraq fostered illusions that 
the U.S. would serve as the guarantor of Kurdish au- 
tonomy. This became an especially critical issue by the 
time a nascent independent state of Iraqi Kurdistan 
arose last Fall. Kurdish leaders such as Jalal al-Talabani 


'Quoted in New York Newsday, Jan. 19, 1993; 


and Massoud Barzani, convinced that the security of 
Iraqi Kurdistan depends on U.S. protection, decided to 
come to an understanding with Turkey, a close U.S. ally 
which has long opposed the Kurds. As a way to ingrati- 
ate themselves with Turkey, Talabani and Barzani de- 
cided to wage war against a Turkish Kurdish group, the 
PKK, which had been battling Turkey from bases inside 
northern Iraq. 

Turkey responded, however, not by coining to an un- 
derstanding with the Kurds but by sending 20,000 
troops into Iraqi Kurdistan, where they not only fin- 
ished off what was left of the PKK inside Iraq but then 
proceeded to harass Iraqi Kurds. One Kurdish activist 




Protest in Chicago against U.S. bombing of Iraq 


stated, “We have reason to believe this may turn into a 
permanent Turkish presence on our side of the bor- 
der.”** 

The Iraqi Kurds thus now find themselves squeezed 
on one side by Turkey and by Saddam Hussein on the 
other. Needless to say, the U.S. has done nothing to 
stop this. The Kurds count for much less to the U.S. 
than its alliance with Turkey, especially since it uses 
Turkey’s Incirlik air base for missions against Iraq. 

THE POWER OF IDEOLOGY 

The two years since the end of the Gulf War thus 
manifest the emergence of a new ideological veneer with 
which to promote the U.S. drive for single world domi- 
nation— the image of a “benign" imperialism. It had its 
origins in the way Bush presented himself as a “protec- 
tor” of the Kurds, after having first condemned them to 
Hussein’B genocide. It had its further development in 
the ongoing U.S. intervention in Somalia, which has 
generated a considerable degree of sympathy for the 
supposedly “humanitarian” mission of the U.S. mili- 
tary. And it may well find a renewed expression through 
U.S. intervention in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

And yet it is right there, in Bosnia, that the inhuman- 
ity of the “benign imperialism” becomes evident. For 
though the Western countries have begun to talk of do- 
ing something about the holocaust there, their passivity 
has already allowed the Serbs to largely win. 

Until recently, much of Bosnia, and especially cit- 
ies such as Sarajevo, were multinational communi- 
ties where Muslim, Bosnian Croat and Serb lived to- 
gether and shared a common heritage. The Serbian 
revanchists who attacked Bosnia in the name of 
“ethnic cleansing” made a conscious attempt to de- 
stroy this multinational heritage. Their brutal mas- 
sacres, mutilation of bodies, and mass rapes of Mus- 
lim women are all intended to create a situation 
wherein ethnic hatred would run so deep that it 
would become impossible for Muslim, Serb and 
Croat to ever live together again. (See article, p. 12) 

The tragedy is that they have already largely succeed- 
ed, regardless of the amount of territory they ultimately 
are allowed to control. 

That the West should allow the situation to reach this 
point is hardly out of character. Bush came to the aid of 
the Kurds only after their revolt as well as that of the 
southern Shiites was crushed by Hussein’s troops. The 
U.S. managed to come to the aid of Somalia only after 
some 300,000 had already died of starvation and thou- 
sands had been killed by the arms which the U.S. 
pumped into that country for the past decade. 

Like Stalin who stood outside' the gates of Warsaw in 
1944 while Hitler slaughtered a mass uprising, U.S. im- 
perialism manages to come to the “aid” of suffering 
peoples only after they have been decimated by the 
forces arrayed against them. The “benign imperialism” 
offers humanity its “freedom” only on the day of its 


** See The Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 9, 1992. 
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‘THE ECONOMY, STUPID’ 

The effort to subsume the retrogressive nature of 
U.S. imperialism under new ideological fixtures is sure 
to exert a greater pull than ever, now that we have a 
new President with a “fresh” face, in the White House. 
However, this does not mean the U.S. drive for single 
world mastery has a clear field before it. On the con- 
trary, what threatens to impede it is the crisis in the 
economy. 

The decrepit state of the U.S. economy has yet to be 
fully acknowledged, despite the attention it received 
during the election campaign. Though the minimal eco- 
nomic growth in the U.S. has moved some pundits to 
declare the end of the recession, no one denies the lag in 
employment growth. Indeed, one in four U.S. companies 
plans significant layoffs over the course of the next 
year. The structural nature of this economic morass is 
reflected in the fact that while U.S. productivity in pri- 
vate businesses grew 2.9% annually from 1948 to 1973, 
it has grown less than 1% annually since then. The re- 
sulting shortage of capital for investing in ever-expand- 
ing cycles of production has hardly been helped by the 
federal budget deficit, which is eating up vast sums 
needed for productive investment. 

What makes this even more serious is the fact that 
the U.S. cannot count on economic powerhouses like 
Germany and Japan to pull it out of recession. Bur- 
dened by the cost of rebuilding former East Germany, 
Germany’s economy is expected to contract by 1% this 
year. Japan is experiencing its first recession since 1974, 
and has suffered a 50% decline in stock and land values 
over the past three years. As a result, it is no longer in a 
position to serve as the world’s banker. 

Taken together with a number of other factors, the 
resulting global shortage of capital hems in the options 
of U.S. policy overseas. It is hard to imagine the U.S.’s 
allies doing today what they did in 1991, when they paid 
out $53.7 billion of the estimated $61.1 billion cost of 
the Gulf War. 

Even more significantly, the growing realization that 
the U.S. is not in a position to offer much in the way of 
economic assistance to other countries is helping to 
fragment some of the alliances forged during the Gulf 
War, the most important being the U.S.’s relations with 
Russia. Russia’s decision to distance itself from the lat- 
est attacks on Iraq can be viewed as a tactical move on 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s part to appease the 
growing power of the Russian nationalist right. But the 
growing power of the Russian right also has solid eco- 
nomic roots. After all, there is hardly anyone who now 
entertains illusions that the U.S. will supply Russia 
with massive amounts of economic aid so long as it 
abides by U.S. dictates. 

Indeed, the global capital shortage is so severe that 
even Germany (which has supplied close to three- 
fourths of all the capital Russia has received from the 
West since 1989) has said it will not be able to supply 
Russia with much additional aid. Coming at a moment 
when the Russian economy is near total collapse, with 
industrial production plummeting by 25% a year, this is 
not exactly news which its rulers find endearing. 

Thus, despite the much-vaunted nuclear arms pact 
between the U.S. and Russia, which calls for significant 
cuts in the nuclear arsenals of both powers, total Rus- 
sian support for U.S. policy initiatives can hardly be 
taken for granted, regardless of whether or not Yeltsin 
remains in power. 

The economic roots of the current tensions underly- 
ing the U.S.’s relations with its allies cannot be expects 
ed to go away just because of the election of a new Pres- 
ident. The irony is that just when global economic inter- 
dependence has reached an historic peak, the emergence 
of inter-capitalist rivalries has reached new intensity, 
This is at least in part due to the inability of any pole ol 
world capitalism to supply the capital needed to spur 
global economic development. In this sense, the increas- 
ingly fragmented state of world politics derives as much 
from the internal limits reached by modem capitalist! 
as it does from the resurgence of “ancient feuds and ri- 
valries.” 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

Inter+capitalist rivalries, however, never serve as thi 
ground of opposition to war. The opposition to war be 
gins with the masses within each country. And thi 
present saber-rattling against Iraq certainly calls for ac 
tions opposed to the threat of renewed hostilities. 

However, given the context of the present threa 
against Iraq, characterized as it is by the effort t< 
provide an ideological gloss over U.S. actions b; 
draping it under the mantle of a “benign imperi 
alism,” the need to join action with the liberating 
power of thought that breaks through the limits c 
the given has taken on the greatest of urgency. 

The ground for meeting this challenge resides a 
much within the inner core of today’s reality as does th 
idonln g j cal pollution which strives to obfuscate it. A cn 
dal aspect of this is the mass excitement that has bee 
generated by the departure of Bush from the Whil 
House. This cannot simply be greeted with that “all-toi 
knowing look” that says his successor is fated to d 
none better. For embedded in the mass excitement i 
the departure of Bush is a realization of the non-viabi 
ity of this system and a hunger to reach a totally diffe 
ent one. 

The question is, will revolutionaries meet this hungi 
for with the projection of a concept of huim 

liberation that masses of people will come to see as the 
own? 
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Youth Idea of freedom needed to fight neo-Nazism 


by Jim Guthrie 

The horrifying rise in neo-Nazi violence by racist 
youth in Germany in recent months cannot allow us to 
lose sight of what is happening in the U.S. American 
civilization has its own homegrown totalitarianism root- 
ed in its beginnings in slavery, and we are caught in the 
same global economic crisis of state-capitalism that 
grips Germany. Though the numbers of youth involved 
and scope of violence here don’t compare to Germany, 
three developments in December in Illinois alone compel 
a closer look. 

On Dec. 6, five Asian students at Southern Illinois 
University were killed by an arson fire in their off-cam- 
pus apartment building of international students. No 
one has been charged with the crime. This fatal attack 
in rural Carbondale, where over 2,200 foreign nationals, 
mostly Asians, come each year to study, may have been 
inspired by the Nazi attacks on foreign asylum seekers 
and fire bombings of immigrants in Germany. Carbon- 
dale Police Chief Don Strom, however, ruled out racial 
hatred as a possible motive immediately after his initial 
inspection of the crime scene. Asian students and facul- 
ty at universities across Illinois have been exchanging 
updates between campuses, and are demanding proof 
that the attack wasn’t a hate crime. 

On Dec. 3, in a wealthy suburb of Chicago, three 
seniors were suspended for ten days from Liberty- 
ville High School for organizing a “KKK” group that 
signed up 30 members. They distributed four news- 
letters with appeals to join and pay dues which 
would reward those who “kick the s-t out of freaks 

and n s.” They managed to carry on this type of 

recruiting for a month before anyone reported 
them. Libertyville Police Chief Daniel McCormick 
decided not to charge them because they had no 
previous record. 

The denial on the part of police and government offi- 
cials gives the public the perception that racist violence 
will not be taken seriously. This is especially dangerous 
in a period when the ultra-right wing of the Republican 
Party won control of the National Convention, allowing 
Pat Buchanan to sanction white supremacist attitudes. 
This combination of official denial and racist ideology 
could open the flood gates of fascism as it, has in Ger- 
many. 

On Dec. 26, 19-year-old Joseph Cadieux and two other 
self-proclaimed white supremacist skinheads assailed a 
young Latino and a young Black man with racial slurs 
at a pizza place in suburban Niles. In the three on two 
fight that ensued, Cadieux stabbed Hernan Martinez. 
Martinez was hospitalized in critical condition, and 
Cadieux was charged with attempted murder. Cadieux’s 

Cabrini youth speaks 

Editor’s note: Below we reprint a statement from an 
18-year-old resident of the Cabrini Green housing pro- 
ject in Chicago on the killing of seven-year-old Dantrell 
Davis by a sniper, and the on-going gang peace treaty 
which followed it. This originally appeared with a photo 
essay by the author in the youth paper, New Expres- 
sions. 

Dantrell Davis is dead— but his death was not in vain. 
Head gang leaders at Cabrini Green worked together 
and came up with a peace treaty. Gang members now 
walk together, play together, even go to school together. 

Cabrini Green residents no longer fear the nighttime. 
They aren’t afraid to let their little ones run up and 
down the block. The gun shots have ceased. The only 
threat I see to stopping the peace is the police. They 
roll through the ’hood, banging up people. If you are 
in a crowd or even by yourself, they stop to check 
you, to insult you, tell you that you’re a piece of s-t. 
They will provoke you, make you angry, make you 
hate. 

Some of the elders think that the cease-fire can’t last 
long, but I don’t think it’s up to them to decide. It’s the 
youth who must decide if they want peace or if they 
want separation and violence. 


case shows that white supremacism is no idle threat. 

These three Illinois events look more ominous when 
we consider them alongside developments this past year 
in Birmingham, Ala. Birmingham was in the heart of 
the 1950s and ’60s Civil Rights Movement, and has 
been targeted by white supremacist organizations who 
promise to “take back the city.” The most horrifying 
event was the murder of a Black homeless man on April 
18. Four youths, male and female, ages 17 to 21, have 
been charged with murder. At an Aryan National Front 
march in Birmingham in June, Skinhead demonstrators 
claimed the four as their own. 

INHUMAN SYSTEM BREEDS NEO-NAZISM 

This type of neo-Nazism does not emerge from 
“youth rebelliousness” but from this degenerate inhu- 
man system at a time when more and more workers are 
replaced by increasingly high tech production. The deep- 
er the crisis gets, the sharper the contradictions get. 



A youth raises a banner declaring, “Against Na- 
zis,” at a rock concert against racism on Dec. 13 
in Frankfurt, Germany, that drew over 150,000 to 
protest right-wing violence. On the same day 
250,000 gathered to protest racism in Hamburg. 

Raya Dunayevskaya in the 1950s developed a unique 
concept of youth as revolutionary force for freedom in 
the historic period of automated production after World 
War II. She also made it clear that we must not over- 
look the objective counter-revolutionary pull on the 
minds of many white petty-bourgeois youth in a retro- 
gressive climate when a philosophy of revolution has 

Damming the Danube 

Slovak, Hungarian, Czech and Austrian demonstra- 
tors marched recently on the site where a huge dam was 
being built on the Danube River on the Slovakia-Hunga- 
ry border, and at least once managed to get past the 
heavy guard onto the construction site. They were pro- 
testing the severe ecological damage the dam is expected 
to cause. 

Desperate for an energy source— both for foreign ex- 
change from electricity sales and to add to its precarious 
energy base of coal and nuclear power— the Slovakian 
government went ahead and finished the dam anyway. 
A 20-mile stretch of the Danube quickly dwindled to a 
narrow band of water. The local water table dropped 
sharply. Thousands of fish died and wells that people 
depend on began drying up. 

The Hungarian government denounced the activation 
of the dam, warning of an “acute ecological emergency.” 
(Originally, Hungary and Czechoslovakia had planned 
the dam together in 1977, but after the Communist gov- 
ernment fell, environmentalists pressured Hungary into 
backing out of the deal.) 

Environmental groups say the dam will destroy wild- 
life, flood valuable land and pollute one of Europe’s 
largest underground water supplies, which provides 
drinking water for five million people. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 


not been worked out. In 1964 she commented on the 
vigorous support of Barry Goldwater’s neo-fascistic bid 
for the presidency among some student youth. “They 
have no time to reflect on the new barbarism, be that of 
automated production or possible nuclear holocaust. 
They are in too great of a hurry to align themselves 
with the new barbarism.” 

In our period, this rush to “align themselves with 
the new barbarism” may appear as “youth rebel- 
liousness.” It is at its heart a counter-revolutionary 
rebellion aligned with the most retrograde element 
of the world’s most powerful military state-power. It 
is allied with the military suppression of the sponta- 
neous uprising of the lowest and deepest layers of 
oppressed youth in South Central Los Angeles. 
These youth in LA., because of their social position, 
are striving to completely uproot oppressive social * 
relations. This is why Duke-Buchanan-Bush tried to 
demonize Black youth as gang bangers, drug deal- 
ers, and welfare cheats. 

All youth can see that a future of capitalism means no 
future for us. The unpleasant fact that this reality is 
having a counter-revolutionary pull on some who have 
not broken with this society’s racism drives home that 
our philosophy of revolution has to be total from the 
start. It is necessary but not sufficient to show that the 
rulers love it when we fight amongst ourselves. We have 
to show that racist youth are thinking the thoughts of 
their own oppressors. What is needed is for all youth, 
Black, Latino, Asian and white to align ourselves with 
the freedom struggle whose tocsin sounded in South 
Central Los Angeles. 

Deadly Austin streets 

Austin, Tex.— After this past year’s serious crises 
with my multiple disabilities and trying to survive in 
what I can only call a survival of the fittest world, I al- 
most became another one of Austin’s death statis- 
tics-one of the homeless who died on the streets of * 
Austin. I have been on the streets before in better eco- 
nomic times because of the serious problems with my 
disabilities. The economic crisis last year only made my 
vulnerability to being on the streets more stark and ter- 
rifying. 

The only reason I have survived this past year was 
because some caring people chose to reach out to help 
me when either my own acceptance of society’s stigma 
about being poor, or the realities of my disabilities sim- 
ply made it impossible to ask for help. 

The deaths of 45 homeless persons who have died 
on the streets of Austin since 1990 have made me 
very angry. The painful hours I have spent listening 
to and attempting to challenge some persons’ dis- 
missals of these tragic deaths with their idea that 
persons choose to be homeless, have simply left me 
with a numb sadness. 

Both my anger and sadness are meshed with a serious 
concern about Austin’s failure to remember a part of 
the Nazi Germany atrocities— that homeless persons, 
disabled persons and war veterans were also systemati- 
cally murdered in Nazi Germany. The murder of these 
people did not occur out of nowhere but because of a 
gradual change of Germany’s attitudes towards depen- 3 
dent persons. My concern is that some of these same at- 
titudes are prevalent in Austin. Like many persons in 
Austin, Germany wanted homeless persons away from 
its commercial areas because aesthetics had become 
more important than human life. 

As the joyous holidays arrived this past year, each day 
that I was able to do so I played one of my piano compo- 
sitions, “Wordless Prayer to a Cruel World.” I wrote 
this composition for the Memorial March to mourn the 
45 homeless persons who have lost their lives on the » 
streets of Austin since 1990. I hope that next year I am 
also able to write and play another composition called 
“A Prayer of Thanks to a Kinder World,” for a kinder 
world where no person is relegated to a cruel death on 
the streets. — JAK. 



What is new and what is not in today’s Russia? 
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The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
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Our Life and Times 


Mass rapes by Serbians are genocide 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Enisa, a 16-year-old Bosnian woman survivor of the 
Serbian government’s “ethnic cleansing” campaign, 
gave this testimony: 

The massacre after the attack on my village had been 
the greatest tragedy of my life. I did not know then that 
destiny had something even worse in store for me... One 
of the [Serbian soldiers] ordered me to follow him into a 
house in my village.. .He ordered me to undress... I was 
dying, my entire being was murdered. I closed my 
eyes.. .He hit me... I cried, twisted my body convulsively, 
bled...I didn’t even know when they left. I don’t know 
how long I stayed there, lying on the floor alone, in a 
pool of blood. 

There is no question that the systematic, organized 
-* mass rape of primarily Muslim women in Bosnia is a 
calculated act of the Serbian government’s genocidal 
policy of “ethnic cleansing.” The testimony pouring out 
from hundreds of women who survived the death/rape 
camps tells of six-year-old girls repeatedly raped; of 
rapes committed by neighbors and known attackers; of 
girls being raped in front of their families; of women de- 
liberately impregnated and forced to give birth. 

Most chilling are the reports of countless women who 
were raped and then murdered by their attackers. Al- 
though it is now estimated that as many as 50,000 
women have been raped, the actual number will never 
be known. 

The mass rape of Bosnian women has gone hand-in- 
hand with the Serbian killing of over 200,000 people 
since last spring— nearly one-tenth of all Bosnian Mus- 


lims. Intellectuals were singled out for the death camps 
in an effort at “ ‘decapitation’ of a people” (Christian 
Science Monitor, Dec. 31, 1992). Tens of thousands 
more Bosnians are expected to die this winter from cold, 
hunger and disease. 

While the world was looking in horror last year at the 
skeletal prisoners in Serbian concentration camps, it 
has only recently paid attention to the women victims of 
“ethnic cleansing.” Unfortunately, a number of journal- 
ists and politicians have characterized rape as an expect- 
ed by-product of all wars, instead of recognizing the 
specificity of mass rape in the case of Bosnia, where it is 
being used under Serbian government authorization not 
only to drive Bosnians from the land, but to eradicate 
their very existence. Enisa closed the testimony of her 
rape this way: 

It seemed as if I were in a state of nonexistence, si- 
multaneously dead and alive, on the thin line between 
consciousness and madness... 

Many of the Bosnian women are shunned by tradi- 
tional male Muslim society because they are no longer 
virgins. They cannot get abortions in Bosnia because 
the war has disrupted all social services, or in Croatia 
because it is dominated by the Catholic Church. Psy- 
chological counseling is nearly non-existent, although a 
Croatian women’s group, Tresnjevka, is trying to set up 
some support for the rape victims. 

In the U.S., the Ad Hoc Women’s Coalition Against 
War Crimes was formed to pressure international law to 
bring the rapists to justice as war criminals. Over 1,000 
women protested the rapes at the UN in New York, Jan. 
23, in a demonstration organized by WAC (Women’s Ac- 



Tajikistan: Massacre by ex-communists 


The face of the new compromise between Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin and the industrial and military 
bureaucrats who long for the old order has begun al- 
ready to show itself in Central Asia. This has had some 
* very destructive results in tiny Persian-speaking 
Tajikistan, population five million, which has been 
wracked by civil war pitting old guard Communists 
against liberal and Islamic parties since last May. 

In late 1992, forces composed of old-line Commu- 
nists, so reactionary that many of them had been 
purged by Gorbachev as early as 1985, retook 
Dushanbe, the capital, in a bloody coup. They were 
aided at least tacitly by Russian troops still sta- 
tioned there under a 1992 post-independence securi- 
ty treaty. 

Since this latest coup, leaders of the main opposition 
groups, the Democratic Party and the Islamic Renewal 
Party, who had briefly held power last fall, have been 
assassinated in the streets. Sometimes dodging bullets, 
over 100,000 of their supporters have fled, many into 
Afghanistan. Although the ex-Communists charge that 
the opposition is dominated by Islamic fundamentalists, 
the latter deny this vociferously, claiming that they fa- 
vor a secular democracy. There is some evidence of this 
in the very different position of women among the Tajik 
refugees in Afghanistan vis-a-vis Afghani women. For 
their part, the coup leaders state openly that they in- 
tend to “cleanse” Tajikistan of all “democratic filth.” 

<■ Yeltsin, supported by the Russian military and the ex- 


Residents flee violence. 

Communist bureaucrats who control most of the other 
newly independent Central Asian countries, has not hes- 
itated to continue Russian domination of this vast and 
strategic region bordering Iran, Afghanistan, and China. 




Who We Ar* 



News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Human ists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
tne Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead ” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87). founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart; A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom. ..from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx's Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 




rooted in her rediscovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism." The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan . ' 

Dunayevskaya’ e philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
se»ves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya ’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1909), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
ourtime. 


In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we p art ici pa te in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittoes. * L 


tion Coalition). European Community investigators and 
independent journalists have documented the mass 
rapes. Women’s liberation groups internationally are de- 
manding that the mass rapes in Bosnia be treated as 
war crimes, that the attacks against women and the 
genocidal “ethnic cleansing” campaign be stopped, and 
that survivors of the mass rapes receive full support and 
care. 

El Salvador agreement 

The civil war in El Salvador “formally” ended Dec. 15 
under an agreement between the Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FMLN) and the right-wing 
U.S. -supported government of President Alfredo 
Cristiani. On that day, the FMLN supposedly ceased to 
be a military force and became a legal political party. 

Two of the central conflicts of the civil war— the 
struggle far land, and against the brutal death-squad 
army— have not been resolved in any fundamental way. 
An agrarian reform plan reached last October doesn’t 
have the means to be put into effect, and Cristiani has 
not complied with his agreement to purge the military 
of personnel involved in the torture and killing of civil- 
ians. 

The five groups which comprise the FMLN do not 
completely agree on what should be the attitude to- 
wards the Cristiani government. But there is a star- 
tling acceptance by a number of FMLN leaders of 
U.S. imperialism’s self-designated role as peace en- 
forcer. 

One FMLN official recently urged cooperation with 
Cristiani despite his opposition to purging the military: 
“...it is well known that the Congress of the U.S. has as- 
signed funds to support the peace process... But it has 
said those funds are conditioned on full compliance.” 

While the outgoing Bush administration cancelled a 
paltry $456 million in non-military loan debts to El Sal- 
vador, this type of aid was dwarfed by the massive sums 
which Reagan-Bush pumped into the Salvadoran mili- 
tary throughout the 1980s. President Clinton has said 
he will continue what Reagan-Bush began. 


( Fundamentalism in India | 

The destruction of a 16th century mosque (masjid) in 
India last month by Hindu fundamentalists occasioned 
waves of Hindu-Muslim or “communal” violence all 
over the subcontinent and in some cities abroad with 
South Asian enclaves. Since 1986 Hindu fundamentalist 
groups, led by the political party known as the BJP 
(Bharatiya Janata Party), have sought to mobilize popu- 
lar support for the razing of the Babri Masjid (mosque) 
in Ayodhya in order that a Hindu temple be erected in 
its place, where, they have argued, the Hindu god Ram 
was bom. 

They have supported their claims by citing historical 
and archeological evidence and when this has failed (and 
it has failed in good measure) they have argued that 
faith is sufficient— that since the majority of Hindus be- 
lieved that Ram was bom there, there needn’t be any 
burden of historical proof. To put it bluntly, the pres- 
ence of the temple for the BJP is a non-negotiable is- 
sue— the mosque had to be destroyed at any cost. 

The BJP, no doubt, has enjoyed great mass support, 
moving from under 10% of the popular vote in the mid 
1980s to' 21% last year and even managing to become 
the ruling party in Uttar Pradesh, the state where 
Ayodhya is located. Complex reasons account for this 
support. We can see, however, a persistent ideological 
stereotyping of the Muslims as a dirty, fast growing mi- 
nority population that has been given too many conces- 
sions by political parties to gain electoral constituencies. 

This policy of “minority appeasement” has been spe- 
cially pernicious, in their opinion, with regard to the po- 
sition of Hindus, whom they claim have become second 
class citizens in “their own” country. Underlying these 
BJP arguments, which sound frighteningly similar to 
ideologies in this country that oppose the rights of “spe- 
cial interest groups,” however, is the assumption that 
Muslims are not “authentically Indian” but represent 
the infiltration of an alien culture to the subcontinent. 

The ruling Congress I party (as well as a coalition of 
opposition parties), especially in the recent past, has 
certainly been guilty of a policy of “appeasement” but 
not in the sense that the BJP and its allies have argued. 
They have instead granted concessions to numerous 
groups of religious chauvinists in an attempt to “cover 
all their (electoral) bases” and make everyone happy. All 
the while they have claimed that they are trying to 
maintain a “neutral stance” and a “balance of power” 
between the competing chauvinist factions. These 
groups have in turn resorted to aggressive games of one 
upsmanship while the government sheepishly tries to 
keep pace. 

For example, it is no coincidence that the gates to the 
area housing the Babri Masjid, which had previously 
been locked on account of disputes surrounding it since 
1949, were thrown open with great fanfare in 1986. 
This followed immediately after the then ruling party 
had satisfied Muslim religious chauvinists by overturn- 
ing the decision of the Indian supreme court granting 
alimony to a divorced Muslim woman in the Shanbanoo 
case. Having pleased Muslim interests, the government 
was pressured to make concessions to the BJP. It is in 
this fashion that the BJP has, step by step, removed ev- 
ery legal and physical barrier protecting the mosque in 
the last five years. — Wajid Ali 
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NAFTA 
awakens 
U.S. labor 



Struggles of labor, Blacks, women 
emerge in a changing South 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

NAFTA is called “free trade.” All my life as a worker I 
always thought the capitalists had free trade after they 
had stolen the laborers’ production. I can’t figure out 
why they call it “free trade,” when all it is is conserva- 
tive Republicans and conservative Democrats going fur- 
ther south for lower wages and tearing down tariffs on 
the commodities shipped back to the northern markets. 

I read a story about a business, Glenn Furniture facto- 
ry in Huntington Beach, Cal., which closed and moved to 
Tyuana, Mexico to exploit the low wages. After being 
there for a few years, they found out that the bosses 
couldn’t kick the Mexican workers around like they do in 
the U.S. The owners thought they would move back to 
Huntington Beach and steal two weeks’ wages owed to 
the workers. 

A LESSON FROM MEXICO 

Trucks were sent to move the machinery out of the 
plant on Saturday while the workers were off for the 
weekend. Whfen the truckers entered the plant, they had 
a surprise waiting for them. The Mexican workers were 
there, sitting on the machines. They told the truckers to 
get the hell out, nobody was moving these machines un- 
til they got their two weeks’ pay. After a month or so of 
guarding the machinery but not getting their pay, the 
workers sold the machinery for $250,000 and divided up 
the money. 

There could be a lesson for U.S. workers to learn from 
the Mexican workers. We are forced to work for these 
thieves every day. In 1936 the workers sat down in Gen- 
eral Motors’ plants and took them back. Really they are 
stolen property anyway— laborers’ dead labor. But when 
John L. Lewis sat down to negotiate that first contract, 
he gave the company back to the stockholders. 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 

Crises 
testing 
Africa’s Left 

. r 's' v -V'- - ' by Lou Turner 

Editor’s note: This month I am turning over my col- 
umn to Ba Karang, an African Marxist Humanist, whose 
commentary on the African Left comes at a time when 
on the one hand, Africa is experiencing the most violent 
contradictions in its post-independence history, and on 
the other, when the African Left is debating the fate of 
socialism in Africa. 

Whether the present situation in Africa will result in a 
more democratic atmosphere in the political life of the 
continent is doubtful. The refusal of the generals in Ni- 
geria to hand over power after the June elections, and 
General Sani Abacha’s November 17 coup against the ci- 
vilian puppet government of Ernest Shonekan set up by 
Gen. Babangida, is supporting evidence of this. The re- 
turn of the generals in Burundi is further evidence. 

In Zambia, President Frederick Chiluba, a former 
trade union leader, betrayed the most successful pro- 
democratic movement. In Ghana, the opportunism of the 
pro-democratic parties made it easy for President Rawl- 
ings to emerge as the victor of the elections. 
DEMOCRACY RUN AGROUND 

From one country to another, pro-democratic politi- 
cians have betrayed the masses. What will come out of 
the tense situation in Zaire, or Giunea-Bissau, or South 
Africa will not be any different. 

Perhaps the most frustrating situation is the absence 
of the Left in this great historical movement the conti- 
nent is witnessing. And where it is present, it becomes 
unreliable by tailing behind the rhetoric of constitution- 
alism. Although the Left is in charge of the leadership of 
these pro-democratic movements, will it guarantee a 
more democratic situation for the masses? Is there any 
proof that the Left has taken account of its past ideologi- 
cal standpoints? 

In Mozambique, the leadership is more concerned with 
drawing a clear line of separation from its so-called 
Marxist past to satisfy the IMF (International Monetary 

(continued on page 9) 


by Michael Flug 

The hidden dimensions of new, often unreported, 
struggles now erupting in the “changed South” of the 
1990s were everywhere in evidence on a trip Lou Turner 
and I recently took to Mississippi and Tennessee, Nearly 
30 years after the high tide of the Civil Rights Movemen , 



News & Letters 


Workers on strike against Dobbs International at 
Memphis airport symbolize the growth of indus- 
try— and revolt— in the 1990s South. 


Editor’s note: The following consists of excerpts of a 
talk given on Dec. 2 at the University of Chicago by Mr. 
Kemal Kurspahic, editor in chief of Oslobodenje (Libera- 
tion), the only independent daily newspaper now pub- 
lishing in Sarajevo. 

I would like to start with the so-called “peace” talks 
on Bosnia occurring in Geneva. I consider these talks to 
be blackmail in that they accept division and apartheid 
as the solution for Bosnia. I am sure the partition of the 
country will not bring peace. 

A year-and-a-half ago, when all this fighting started, 
there were not exclusive Serbian, Croatian, or Muslim 
territories on Bosnian soil. We had a variety of different 
ethnic and religious groups sharing the same neighbor- 
hoods, towns and cities. The only way the Serbs could di- 
vide the different groups was through terror. 

The mentality of division is the source of the suffering 
of Bosnia and its peoples. It is very sad that the interna- 
tional community, instead of protecting Bosnia against 
obvious aggression by Serbia and now Croatia, is insist- 
ing upon an apartheid formula of division for the coun- 
try. They want to create separate Croatian and Serbian 
states within Bosnia, with a small Muslim state between 
the two. I believe that this will bring another wave of 
suffering and ethnic tension, for there are still many 
towns which would need to be “ethnically cleansed” in 
order to be called Serb or Croat. 

I’m especially fearful of the future of cities like Saraje- 
vo, which still enjoy a tradition of tolerance and multi- 
ethnic culture. The resistance to the siege of Sarajevo 
has developed an even higher sense of community and 
solidarity among the different ethnic groups; if it wasn’t 
for that solidarity I believe thousands more would have 
died last winter. If anyone has some source of water, 
food, or oil, they share it with their neighbors to help 
them survive, regardless of their ethnicity. 

As against those who talk of centuries of hatred be-, 
tween the different religious and ethnic groups, I would 
say we instead enjoyed centuries of a tradition of toler- 
ance and living together. As evidence I would mention 
some of the most beautiful buildings in Sarajevo, such as 
the mosques, churches, and synagogues which none 
touched during the first and second world wars, but 
which have now been destroyed. 

When Susan Sontag was in Sarajevo last summer, she 


swept the region, the turmoil spinning off the accelerat- 
ed and highly uneven industrial and commercial develop- 
ment has resulted in a collision between the old reality of 
the South and its sharp new dualities. In discussions 
with workers, students and civil rights activists, we, 
heard not only of ongoing struggles on issues of race, 
class and gender, but of a new thirst for liberation ideas. 
DOBBS STRIKE FOR RESPECT 

At a service road behind the Memphis airport, we 
talked with strikers from Dobbs International, a world- 
wide catering company that serves airlines. Members of 
Teamsters Local 667, 120 food service, warehouse work- 
ers, and drivers— nearly all Black— walked off the job 
nine months ago, after the company demanded that old- 
er women who had worked in Dobbs kitchens for 20 
years or more prove that they could carry 50 pound box- 
es, drive trucks and load airplanes— or be permanently 
laid off. Dobbs sought to get rid of older workers who 
would draw health and pension benefits, and at the same 
time, bust the union in a strike. 

• The union was organized in 1970, in the spurt of labor 
activity which hit the South in the wake of the 1968 
Memphis sanitation workers’ strike and the assassina- 
tion of Dr. Martin Luther King. Soon after the 1993 
strike began, the company brought in scabs to attempt 
to run production. But deliveries continued; Teamster 
officials did not ask drivers to refuse to cross the picket 
line. And a near-total news blackout on the strike has 
not been broken by any significant solidarity actions by 
AFL-CIO unions in the area. 

Despite all the forces lined up against them, the Dobbs 
strikers have high spirits. They have organized them- 
selves and maintained a picket line 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, ever since the strike began. And they say 
that they are not going back without a contract which 
protects the rights of the older workers. 

Forty miles away, in rural Fayette County, 
Tenn.— one of the ten poorest counties in the 
U.S.— workers at Somerville Mills have been conducting 

(continued on page 10) 


asked me if hatred between different ethnic groups was 
really always under the surface of this culture of toler- 
ance. I told her that whatever is happening there now 
was imported and imposed upon the people from the out- 
side. It was imported first by the idea of Serbian expan- 
sion through creation of a greater Serbian state. That 
project was not invented in Sarajevo or elsewhere, but 
rather in the Belgrade Academy of Sciences. Second, it 
was imported through the Yugoslav National Army, 
which was the only army on the soil of Bosnia when this 
so-called war broke out. 

I say “so-called,” because to have a war you need two 
armies fighting each other. Bosnia had no army when it 
declared independence. Those who organized terror in 
Bosnia, like Karadzic’s Serbian Democratic Party, came 
from elsewhere. He and his associates didn’t belong to 
this culture of tolerance and living together. 

The partition plan is blackmail. Lord Gwen of the Eu- 
ropean Community has stated that if Bosnia does not ac- 
cept the partition plan, the UN will withdraw all human- 
itarian assistance. They want Bosnia to capitulate. It has 
no means to oppose this pressure. If there is partition 
and the islands of multi-ethnicity such as Sarajevo and 
Tuzla are destroyed, then new tensions between the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups will inevitably arise. I personally be- 
lieve that it is less costly for the international communi- 
ty to do what it’s supposed to— protect the integrity of 
Bosnia— rather than police an unjust peace for decades 
to come by imposing apartheid on the country. 

I often ask myself, how can the world be so silent 
when everything the Nazis did— concentration camps, 
mass executions, ethnic cleansing— is now occurring in 
Bosnia? I am in total disbelief. I don’t know how long it 
will take, but between the snipers and the absence of hu- 
manitarian assistance Sarajevo and Bosnia will die un- 
less there is a change in the position of the international 
community. 

There is still a high spirit in Sarajevo, for the people 
try to defy the situation by refusing to hide out; minutes 
after a shell lands people are walking through the same 
area. You also see the defiance of the people in the way 
they insist on dressing up and going out to the film festi- 
vals, the musical programs, and other cultural programs 
while the city is under siege. These are several of the 
forms of mental resistance to the death sentence that 
has been imposed on them. 
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‘Warrior Marks’ slams torturous tradition 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Alice Walker and Pratibha Parmar’s new documentary 
film, Warrior Marks: Female Genital Mutilation and the 
Sexual Blinding of Women, and their co-authored book 
by the same name about making the film, jumps into a 
vortex of international debate about feminism, culture, 
nationalism, and revolution. 

Paumar, an Indian filmmaker raised in Kenya and 
Britain, whose work explores issues of race, culture, gay 
and lesbian identity, and feminism, argues that the “fear 
of being labeled cultural imperialists and racists has 
made many women reluctant to say or do anything 
about genital mutilation.” (p. 94-95). Warrior Marks 
brings to an international audience the faces and voices 
of African women and ealls for opposition to this tortur- 
ous practice affecting 100 million. 

["Woman as Reason 

The film documents Alice Walker’s journey in early 
1993 to London, Senegal and the Gambia, where she in- 
terviewed African women working to strip genital mutila- 
tion, as well as women who continue the practice, includ- 
ing circumcisors. The harrowing story woven through 
the film and dramatized by a dance, in which a woman 
recounts her experience of circumcision and infibulation, 
comes from Senegalese feminist Awa Thiam’s 1986 
book, Black Sisters, Speak Out: Feminism and Oppres- 
sion in Black AMca. ^ ^ 

Alice Walker also recounts her qwn “patriarchal 
wounding.” She was blinded in one eye at eight when 
her older brother fired his air gun at her’ and suffered 
from her parents’ insensitivity to her pain. I question 
calling this “patriarchal,” but Walker and Parmar use it 
to convey their view that genital mutilation should not 
be seen as African barbarism but as an extreme form of 
the patriarchal violence that prevails globally. 

THAT GENITAL MUTILATION has served as a 
tragic pawn within the specific historic context of the di- 
alectics Of revolution and neo-colonialism in Africa since 
World War II emerges most clearly in several interviews 
published fully in the book. 

Efua Dorkenoo, director of an African women’s organ- 
ization in London, comments on Kenyan national libera- 
tion leader Jomo Kenyatta’s historic support of 
clitoridectomy: “Kenyatta was a politician, [and] he real- 
ized this tradition was a key issue he could use as a poli- 
tical tool, to mobilize the people against the colonialists. 
And even now we find that in our campaign here, you al- 
ways have opportunists’ ’ (p. 248). 

Others interviewed argue that support for this “an- 
cient tradition” has recently been connected to Islamic 
fundamentalism. Genital mutilation is widely seen as Is- 
lamic law, though its practice predates Islam’s introduc- 
tion in Africa. Daniele, who works with the Commission 
for the Abolition of Sexual Mutilation in Senegal, argues 
that although many young Senegalese women are refus- 
ing sexual mutilation, some communities are starting to 
practice it which never did before. 

AWA THIAM’S COMMENTS are most revealing: 
“I find in some African intellectuals.. .an indescribable 
dishonesty. They...say that struggling for women’s 
rights is something specifically for Western civilization 
and has nothing to do with Africa, the real Africa, tradi- 
tional and traditionalist Africa. I find that very wrong. 
Liberty concerns all of us, and fighting for universal 
rights is also fighting a universal struggle” (p. 289). 

T hiam ’s description of excision and infibulation makes 
clear the abusive form of property relations at stake: 
“When you cut off a woman’s genitals, when you sew 
them together, when you open them to have sexual rela- 
tions, when you sew them up again when the husband is 
absent, open the genitals again to allow her to be pen- 
etrated by her husband, there’s no need for explana- 
tion— everything is clear. You control the woman as you 
control no matter what object, no matter what posses- 
sion or property” (p. 288). ^ , 

The point I see emphasized by these women is not that 
culture and nationality cannot be points of revolutionary 


unity when fighting domination, but that the perpetua- 
tion— and even deepening— of “traditions” which repre- 
sent abusive forms of property relations signal the need 
to revolutionize such relations. 

In Marx’s study of pre-capitalist societies in his 
1881-82 Ethnological Notebooks, he highlights this kind 
of drive to revolutionize human relations, including 
“ManyWoman” relations. Pivotal to his analysis were the 



Recently circumcised girls in Dar Salamay, The Gam- 
bia (seated), at a coming-out ceremony. 


live human Subjects whose drive to freedom from domi- 
nation could transform the specific economic and social 
relations. The comments of many women interviewed in 
Warrior Marks represented to me this kind of drive to 
freedom, against both traditional and capitalist social re- 
lations. 

It is painful to realize that the practice of genital muti- 
lation continued and perhaps expanded through the 
post- World War II era of African revolutions. However, 
the dialectics of women’s liberation and national self-de- 
termination reveals that a new pathway is already being 
trodden by some very exciting African women. 

German women’s strike 

Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a “First 
Call for a Women’s Strike in 1994” which was sent to us 
via Women Living Under Mushm Laws. 

The re-establishment of a greater Germany is taking 
place at the expense of refugees, at the expense of the 
“others,” the weak, the poor and at the expense of wom- 
en. This is why we call for a WOMEN’S STRIKE! 

With this we want to protest against the cutback in 
fundamental rights, against the reduction of social wel- 
fare benefits and the increasing poverty of women, 
against the pushing back of achieved women’s rights, 
against the destruction of environment and against Ger- 
man military Intervention. In 1975 the women of Iceland 
went on general strike. In 1991 the Swiss women went 
on strike. Now we are striking! This strike will take 
place in the second week of March, 1994 (with March 
8th being International Women’s Day). 

We are fed up with 30% less pay than men and will 
fight against the old-boy networks which prevent women 
from rising into well-paid places of work.. ..Stop violence 
and humiliation. Rape is being used as a weapon in war. 
In Germany rape is still not prohibited in marriage. 
Women are subjected daily to sexual harassment because 
men are fighting to maintain their predominance.... 

We want equal rights for immigrants, refugees, non- 
white Germans, Gypsies, Jews and that they can live 
here in security and without fear. 

For 'more information contact: Streikkomitee Koln- 
Bonn, Tel: 0049/228/167609. 


Women and students blast police injustice 


Oakland, Cal.— On Nov. 16, over 100 students and 
activists gathered at Laney College to demand justice for 
victims of police brutality and neglect. The main target 
of the protest was Alameda County District Attorney 
Jack Meehan for refusing to prosecute cases of police 
brutality and violence against women. The Coalition 
Against Selective Prosecution which sponsored the event 
is comprised of women’s, civil rights and other groups. 

Korissa Russell, a Black woman who was choked in 
her home by a boyfriend, told of how the police refused 
to gather evidence, and the D.A. refused to press 
charges. After she battled the system, her assailant got a 
small sentence. She said, “It’s a crime to kick a dog, but 
it’s O.K. to beat a Black woman in her home! We have a 
Black police chief, but he isn’t doing a damned thing. 
Black women are going to have to stand up and shout, 
‘No, I’m not going to take it anymore!’ ” 

The father of Jerrold Hall, the young Black man who 
was shot dead in the back of the head by officer Fred 
Crabtree, also spoke at the rally. His son was unarmed 
when he was killed, yet despite public outcry, DA Mee- 
han refused to press charges against the officer. Mr. Hall 
spoke about Rosa Parks and how the great Montgomery 


Bus Boycott brought the system to its knees, and should 
be a model for us today. 

A woman from Cop Watch told the crowd about Nina 
Gelfant, who was repeatedly raped in her home by uni- 
formed police officer Bernard Riley. Even though she 
sued the City of Oakland for over $800,000 and won, the 
D.A. has not prosecuted the officer. 

After these moving testimonials, the crowd marched in 
the street to the Alameda County Court House. On the 
courthouse steps one woman took the microphone and 
told of how she was gang-raped at a fraternity on the UC 
Berkeley campus. Although she wanted to press charges 
and had medical evidence, the DA refused, saying they 
couldn’t win a date rape case! She still sees her assail- 
ants walking freely on the campus. 

Many others told stories of police brutality. Black men 
from Laney spoke of being approached by officers with 
their guns drawn. “It could be me one day who is shot 
for no reason,” one said, “and that’s why we need to 
fight for justice now!” One student brought a large col- 
lage to the demonstration which tied the incidents in 
Oakland to the Rodney King beating and the killing of 
Malice Green in Detroit. —Julia Jones 


Girls’ shut down airline 

Editor’s note: The Association of Professional Flight 
Attendants struck American Airlines on Nov. 18 after 
the company had imposed a wage package, reduced staff- 
ing, and new contributions to medical and retiree health 
benefits. The strike ended five days later when the com- 
pany agreed to binding arbitration. We print below the 
thoughts of one flight attendant on the picket line. 

Chicago, 111. ^Ninety-eight percent of flight atten- 
dants walked out. That day American Arlines was shut 
down. The company thought we couldn’t do it and said, 
“The girls will be back.” I’m 31 years old. I’m not a girl 
and neither are the flight attendants who are men. Man- 
agement is really sexist. They think they can just push 
us around because most of us are women. We actually 
surprised ourselves with how strong we are. 

People think we’re waitresses on planes; they don’t re- 
alize how much we do. We are concerned with the safety 
of the passengers and ourselves. We have to deal with all 
kinds of medical problems; we all have had first aid 
training. We can be forced to work 14 hours a day with 
five hours of sleep, so god forbid there’s an emergency 
and we have to think clearly. 

I’ve had the equivalent of 150 X-rays in the past year 
from flying. We have no protection from the radiation in 
the atmosphere. American Arlines refuses to test our 
levels. They won’t even let us wear badges that can be 
taken off and tested later to check the radiation levels 
we’ve absorbed. 

The company raised the “reserve” time to 22 years 
(from 10 years) before you get senior status and can bid 
on regular routes. That’s a lifetime before you get se- 
niority! “Reserve” attendants are on call all the time. 
They only give us two hours to get to work after they call 
us, and people have to get ready and find child care. 

We don’t get paid for helping passengers get on board, 
helping with the luggage, or sitting time, only for time in 
flight. We can be laid over in Europe for two days and 
they don’t give us enough money for food. Now they are 
requiring pre-payment of pension benefits. We want to 
know what the company is doing with all our money. 

Here at O’Hare the ticket agents, who along with the 
sky caps are the only non-union work force at the air- 
port, are harassing us and treating us like we’re their 
enemy instead of management. I don’t understand it. 
This country blames labor for everything. And we’re not 
the enemy! We like our jobs and want to do them well. 
We need more than five hours of sleep to do that. 



For tpa second time in the past six months, yoting 
Asian njjojnen have been sent to ! their deaths by in- 
human Working conditions. More' than 81 workers, 
mainly women, died in a Shem&nyChina toy factory 
!)r>.\ -Yoji* 19, because the doors and windows were: 
locked dicing business hours to keep people inside ! 
Countkms others were injured. In May, more than 
200 Thai women workers also died m a fire in a 
locked foy plant which had few exits and no alarms. 

I — m i.' i f 

bell hooks in Detroit 

Detroit, Mich.— Over 300 people, many of them 
young Black women, traveled beyond the boundaries and 
barriers of everyday ideas with bell hooks, who spoke on 
“Race, Gender, Representation: Moving from Pain to 
Power” Oct. 28. Hooks reviewed recent movies dealing 
with race and sexual relationships as a springboard to 
discussing Black feminism as “a commitment to reorga- 
nizing U.S. society.” 

She argued that only in a little-known French film, 
“Momma There’s a Man In Your Bed,” is there a white 
man who wants to understand the world of the Black 
woman who cleans his office. The more popular movies 
have negative messages. The young, righteous Black 
woman ih Menace II Society “succumbs to sex so she> 
can be put in her place. She is a betrayer punished for 
having a mind of her own.” 

Hooks reiterated the need to “interrogate the giv- 
en.. .Society is so anti-intellectual that Black pteople have 
turned off critical thinking.” Bad as media stereotypes 
are, “what is more scary is that people accept these im- 
ages and don’t talk about their meaning.” 

She developed a dynamic concept of a revolutionary 
feminism that confronts “white-supremacist-capitalist- 
patriarchy.” In contrast to reformist white feminism, 
she argues, revolutionary feminism “should cri- 
tique.. .The new generation of writers, like Susan Faludi 
and Naomi Wolf, ignore race....Let women of color 
speak!” Her critique ranged from Anita Hill’s politics, 
which she called “never feminist,” to Ice Cube’s view 
that “Black women have been in cahoots with white 
men.” She challenged a “one-dimensional notion of 
Blackness; there is a Black cultural history but no one 
Black identity.” 

Her most revolutionary concept was of the relation of 
intellectuals to masses. “I refuse to believe that poor 
people have no ability to develop their minds.. ..We must 
demand that our nation give people freedom to read and 
write... Unemployment must become a space for people to 
develop their own minds. Many Black revolutionaries 
read Marx in prison and became intellectuals.” 

Hook’s awareness was clear that the intellectual’s en- 
deavor is abstract and incomplete without the masses. 
However, does she see that the masses themselves create 
a form of theory through their experiences? 

The audience continued the dialogue well into the 
night. This kind of exchange of ideas keeps the possibil- 
ity of revolutionary transformation alive and real. 

—Miriam C. Drew and Susan van Gelder 
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Somerville Mills: ‘our own organization’ 


Editor’s note: The members of the union negotiating 
committee at Somerville Mills are production workers. 
Since 1988 when more than 200 workers , all Black and 
nearly all women, voted for Furniture Workers Local 
282, they have been fighting to win a first contract with 
the company. Somerville is the seat of Fayette County, 
scene of civil rights struggles in the 1960s, including the 
famous “Tent City. ” I. Appel, the New Jersey-based cor- 
poration which owns Somerville Mills, is a major gar- 
ment manufacturer with several plants in Tennessee. 

Somerville, Tenn.— At Somerville Mills we make 
upscale ladies’ garments for labels like Victoria’s Secret, 
Laura Ashley and Frederick’s of Hollywood. The average 
wage in the plant is about $5 an hour— that’s for both 
hourly workers and “incentive” workers. If you are an 
incentive worker, there is the minimum rate and the 
base rate. For many jobs the minimum rate is about 
$4.35 an hom-, and the base rate is about $5 or a little 
more. To get the base rate you have to work at 100% of 
the production the company has set for the job. All the 
sewing machine operators are incentive workers. 

You have to kill yourself to make the base rate. If you 
sew the seat in panties, you sew three or four pieces at a 
time, complete the amount in the tub and send it down 
the line to the next operator. To make the base rate you 
have to do 100 dozen a day. 

Another worker may sew waists; to make the base rate 
she has to sew 300 dozen a day. She gets $41 for the day; 
the company gets 300 dozen panties. Many workers sit 
at their, machines all day, working as fast as they can, 
and still can’t make the rate. You get charged for all the 
defects, even if the fault is the company’s. If the supervi- 
sor gives you the wrong instructions, you have to redo 
the garments on your own time. 

There is lint in the air throughout the plant; cotton is 
i the worst. After one month in the plant you have sinus 
problems, and some workers end up having surgery. 
Some of the dyes, like yellow, make you sick. The masks 
are not effective; there is no real ventilation system and 
not even many windows. 

We have gone to the NLRB (Labor Board) and the 
EEOC (Equal Employment Opportunity Commission) 
with complaints, and over and over they have found 
Somerville Mills guilty of unfair labor practices and dis- 
crimination. We went to the EEOC about the women’s 
bathrooms. In the middle are the washbasins, on the 
sides are the stalls. The whole end of the bathroom is 
open to the plant— there’s no door, no wall. Supervisors 
come right up to the bathroom and yell for you to huny 
up. The men’s bathrooms have regular doors. The EEOC 
ruled against the company, but nothing was done. 

The greatest time was when we voted in the union in 
1988. The company was scared to death. They hired a 

| Workshop Talks 

(continued from page 1) 

NAFTA isn’t what workers should let occupy their 
minds. Workers need to learn that when they take back 
the power of production, that’s only the first act, what is 
called “first negation.” They then have to take that sec- 
ond step, “second negation.” “Second negation” is the 
new system of productibn already worked out in their 
minds before taking power. 

As a worker, I saw the Democrats moving away from 
the working class in the late 1960s and early 1970s. With 
Clinton kicking labor’s ass over NAFTA, the process has 
been completed. The Democratic Party has come to rep- 
resent multinational corporations and financial inter- 
ests. The AFL-CIO has sat on their fat asses too long. 

In debates over NAFTA, I listened to these conserva- 
tives speak about Adam Smith maybe a dozen different 
times, John Kennedy a few times, and Abraham Lin- 
coln’s name was used quite a bit by the Republicans. I 
began to think that Newt Gingrich, the House GOP 
leader, was a history teacher. He’s a good example of 
what is wrong with the U.S. school system. 

THE TRUE HISTORY 

- Back in the late 1850s the new Republican Parly rep- 
resented -the rights of the northern working class, wage 
earners, against the competition of slave labor in the 
\ South. Today, under Gingrich’s leadership, the GOP has 
looked farther south to find a new, cheap and oppressed 
labor supply with which to try to undermine the rights 
of the wage earners of the U.S. 
i These conservatives talked about Adam Smith, but not 
one said anything about his great discovery. In 1776, the 
year labor and the Black slaves were kicking the British 
rulers out of this country, Adam Smith discovered that 
labor is the source of all value. 

It took Karl Marx years more to finish what Adam 
Smith couldn’t finish, that labor is also the source of all 
surplus value produced. Surplus value is the stolen pro- 
duction of the working people— the factories, machinery 
and materials. This is why I call capitalists labor thieves, 
as. The capitalist politicians are using Ross Perot and 
f union bureaucrats a? the enemies of capitalism like they 
: used to use Communism as a club to keep labor split and 
.. down. Ross Perot a spokesman for labor! One of the larg- 
est labor thieves in our time! Perot’s billions come from 
the sweat and misery of women minimum wage workers 
making computers. 

Perot has his reason for what he is doing. Perot has a 
lot to lose if a revolution comes in this country, Clinton’s 
: NAFTA plight have ^wakened the sleeping giant in i this 
. fountry-T labor. } ? ^ , s ? 3 j . ( ’ . 

(For more discussion of NAFTA, see page 5.) 


big, union-busting law firm to represent them, and we 
have been in negotiations ever since. Norman Katz, one 
of the owners of I. Appel, said that he would never sign a 
contract with our local. We are not going to sign a sub- 
standard contract just to get one. 

When the company opened the plant eight years ago, 
they thought they had everything— low wages, no union, 
scared workers. But we got our own organization. It 
would be easier if the government and the other unions 
would join with us. The ILGWU (Ladies’ Garment 
Workers union) represents some other I. Appel plants, 
but they won’t even allow us, the negotiating committee, 
to see a copy of the contracts at those plants. It’s like we 
are “competitors,” instead of unions together. 

We negotiate on our own time after a full day’s work. 
We fight grievances in the plant, even though the compa- 
ny won’t agree on a grievance procedure. We tell our co- 
workers that when the supervisor bums you, you have 
to burn the supervisor. 

—Somerville Mills workers’ negotiating committee 


To get in touch with us, write to Local 282, 

1254 Lamar, Suite 212, Memphis, TN 38104. 

Hood Furniture: secret 
contract repudiated 

Jackson, Miss.— It is four months now that every 
worker at Hood Furniture has been suffering under the 
contract negotiated in secret by IUE International Presi- 
dent William Bywater and Hood Furniture President 
Warren Hood. (See N&L, October 1993.) In 1989 we 
joined Local 282 of the Furniture Workers. We spent, 
four years trying to get Warren Hood to sign a contract . 
with us, but he wouldn’t sign a contract with a local led 
by African Americans. So Hood and Bywater cooked up 
this deal to turn us over to a white local, IUE Local 797. 

Aug. 4 was the day they called a meeting to ratify this 
secret contract. To get into the meeting you had to agree 
to leave Local 282 and join Local 797. Only 16 people 
went in and voted; 14 voted for the contract. About 250 
of us stood outside; we refused to leave Local 282. They 
declared that the contract was ratified anyway. 

We have learned that Local 797 is nothing but a de- 
stroyer of human rights. Thay are totally in the control 
of the company. The company allowed Thurstin Blue 
from Local 797 to speak to us on our lunch break in the 
plant, even though they never allowed Willie Rudd or 
other Local 282 officers on plant property. 

They gave us copies of this contract, but we told Blue 
that there’s nothing in it for us. All we have is a piece of 
paper that tells us how bad the company can treat us. 
There are two pages of single-spaced typing where they 
list “management rights.” They have the right to do 
anything they want and change anything they want. 

The plant manager, Richard Pickford, has put in a 
point system to discipline workers; Eight points gets you 
fired. You get one point for being off sick; you get one 
point if you are an hour late. If you get your supervisor’s 
permission to leave on an emergency, you still get a 
point, and on and on. Pickford says that the point sys- 
tem will go on for 20 years! 

Everything is worse since the contract. We have had 
no heat at all- When it rains, the roof drips. They put 
cardboard over the line to protect the furniture, but em- 
ployees are in the rain. Water is all over the floor. You 
are not supposed to go to the bathroom without notify- 
ing your supervisor. 

Many workers have been fired since Aug. 4, but they 
are hiring every day. Now there are over 300 workers. 
Hood and Local 797 signed this contract for three years, 
but it isn’t our contract. We will never accept it. The 
IUE thought they would get dues income from 300 
workers, but since Aug 4. only two people have signed 
their cards. 

We have printed up 75 T-shirts to show who we sup- 
port. On the front they say, “Don’t Blame Me, I Didn’t 
Vote For It.” On the back they say, “Member of Local 
282.” We wear the shirts right in the plant to show the 
company that they can’t control us. We are still fighting 
for justice, telling our story to anyone we can. 

—Hood Furniture workers 

The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State Capitalism 



’%Jhe most basic question of all— labor pro- 
ductivity.. ..depends not on yet one more auto- 
mated machine, but on the human hand and 
brain that will net produce Hi nver- Renter 
speeds t Some very basic questions wait to be 
answered about whet Mod of labor should 
man/woman do. ” 

— from “Now Beginnings that. 

Determine the End" 

To driter, sfee literature ad on page 7. 



Chicago, 111.— Fifteen hundred “dedicated 
unionists,” their families and supporters braved 30- 
degree temperatures and snow in Decatur, 111. on 
Nov. 6 and rallied to support 760 members of Allied 
Industrial Workers Local 837 locked out since June 
by AE. Staley Manufacturing Company. The work 
of the Local 837 “road warriors” to spread word of 
their struggle was evident in both the geographical 
areas and the number of different unions represent- 
ed. 

Rank-and-file Local 837 members have initiated a 
campaign to disrupt the company that caters to 
scabs inside the plant and have demonstrated out- 
side the offices of the Decatur Herald Review to pro- 
test that newspaper’s anti-labor bias. The union has 
called for a boycott of Domino and GW sugars pro- 
duced by Staley’s British parent company, Tate & 
Lyle. 

—Rally participants 


Team concept at GM, Ford 

Oklahoma City, Okla . — General Motors has elim- 
inated 200 jobs here since January, and that will be 300 
by year’s end. The zone man has ten of his favorite 
suckies on the line to help the company eliminate 
jobs— they call it making the jobs more equal. What’s 
left is nothing but bad jobs. A worker has no strength to 
do the work added on. 

They came down and gave us a lecture on time and 
motion study. They put their time and motion study in 
value/non-value time. They timed jobs in hundredths of 
a second and, if a worker is spot-welding, they only count 
the time actually spot-welding, not all the working time 
to get the gun in position or moving stock. On one job 
they time each of 32 welds at 3/100ths of a minute, and 
they figure a spot-welder is working 36 minutes an hour. 
They want to get that to 55 minutes an hour. 

When GM introduced the team concept here, the VIP 
program or “voluntary input,” if you joined you got 200 
an hour more. You did such things as rotating jobs. One 
guy rotated onto an unfamiliar job and hurt his ankle so 
badly on the first day that he is still on sick leave. Now 
90% of the workers in the VIP program have dropped 
out, and participation once was nearly 100%. 

The 1994-95 changeover will be the last on this model 
because 1996 is the last year they can produce it due to 
federal side impact standards. To get the next model, the 
P-90, the whole plant must go to straight team con- 
cept— VIP will not be voluntary. They want to produce 
the car with 2,000 workers, 1,000 per shift. In the body 
shop they intend to go from 400 workers down to 50 per 
shift. —Second shift worker 

• v 

Detroit, Mich.— Ford Motor Company paid $2.4 
million in September to have the 2,200 hourly and sala- 
ried workers involved in producing the 1994 Mustang all 
meet for a three-day seminar to be brainwashed into ac- 
cepting the “team concept.” Both UAW and company of- 
ficials stressed how crucial it was to change the “old 
ways" of confrontation into new modes of cooperation. 
After all, they said, they are all in the same boat, and 
they will sink or swim together. Under team concept, 
workers do every kind of work involved in production, 
from giving out supplies to changing soldering tips to 
working on the production line. 

One Ford spokesman put it all in a nutshell when he 
said, “They (management and workers) monitor each 
other and measure each other’s performance.” What this 
means is that workers will be doing management’s job of 
forcing themselves to work harder, and becoming stool 
pigeons in the process since they’ll have to report those 
who don’t measure up to the production standards that 
are set. 

At other plants where the team concept has been at- 
tempted, at NUMI, the GM-Toyota plant in California, 
Saturn in Tennessee, Nissan in Kentucky and Mazda in 
Michigan, workers have learned, or are learning, the 
.great difference between the language of team concept 
and the harsh reality of production. They have either al- 
ready rescinded the team concept agreements or are try- 
ing to do so. 

It’s the old game under a new name— how to get more 
production out of the rank-and-file workers. 

— Andy Phillips 
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I From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Merleau-Ponty, philosophy, 
and the human factor 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: News & Letters devoted an entire issue 
to labor struggles in August-September 1960; it was ti- 
tled Workers Battle Automation. It was later issued as a 
pamphlet edited by Charles Denby, the Black autowork- 
er who was editor ofN&L. This pamphlet, he stated, “is 
the combined effort of the worker and the intellectual. 
Neither one nor the other could have written this pam- 
phlet by himself. This is not a matter of giving credit but 
to show that today this unity is a necessity,” Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote to Denby on March 10, 1960 as 
part of a challenge to work out this unity. The letter, 
which we reprint here, concerned French philosopher 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty’ s article, “Marxism and Philoso- 
phy. ” The letter can be found in the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection (#13734). 

There is a certain philosopher in France, Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, who has done some very good things on 
Marxism, especially its Humanism. One article in partic- 
ular, “Marxism and Philosophy,” printed as far back as 
1947, gave me a new insight when I reread it with Auto- 
mation in mind. 1 

So I decided to write you a letter... Discuss it with a 
worker... whether the worker is new or an old hand at 
Marxist Humanism, for they might be able to help be- 
cause even when a worker says “I don’t understand,” he 
adds something concrete... 

Do not worry if you do not grasp at once or all of it. If 
just a little sinks down somewhere in the unconscious, 
you may get help when you write the concrete about Au- 
tomation, even if it is only on the question of what to put 
in and what to leave out. 

Now then to philosophy. 

I’ll begin with the end of 
that article I referred to in 
my first paragraph. The 
• point that [Merleau-Ponty] 
makes at the end is why 
Marx at one and the same 
time (1) attacks philoso- 
phers (“Philosophers have 
interpreted the world; the 
point is to change it.”) and 
yet (2) attacks workers who 
would turn their back on 
philosophy “and by giving 
it softly and with averted 
glance a few ill-humored 

Ph iTb’ecause you cannot Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
“negate,” that is, abolish philosophy by evading it. And 
the philosopher surely cannot be used as the yardstick in 
any case. “But,” says Merleau-Ponty, “if the philosopher 
knows this, if he sets himself the task of following the 
other experiences and the other existences.. .instead of 
putting himself in their place, if he abandons the illusion 
of contemplating the totality of fulfilled history and feels 
himself, like other men, caught in it, and before a future 
to build, then philosophy realizes itself and vanishes as 
separate philosophy.” 

I need not tell you that “other experiences and the 
other existences” are those of workers, and that when 
philosophy “vanishes as separate” it means that thought 
and existence have become [one]. Since it is Automation 
that is in the back of my mind, I would say that when 
workers pose questions, not answers, but questions, 
they are well on the way to hewing out a road to the van- 
ishing of philosophy as “separate” and to unite theory 
and practice. 

But you have to ask the serious questions that point 
to a new direction. In Hegelian philosophy “pathway” is 
a very important word, a “category” which, whether it is 
only remembrance or description of the moment, it nev- 
ertheless cuts through a dark forest and lets you see the 
light, the path. . . , 

I will now jump back to the middle of the article where 
the subject considered is why Marx was not a vulgar ma- 
terialist. (Indeed he never even used the word material- 


A Common Thread... 

What do these thinkers have in common? 

• Herbert Marcuse • Roxanne Witke 

• Jean-Paui Sartre • Antonio Gramsd 

• Louis Althusser • Roman Rosdoiski 

• Paul Maffick • Karel Kosik 

• Tatyana Mamonova • CLR James 

» Bertel! Oilman • George Armstrong Kelly 

• Georg Lukacs • Frantz Fanon 

• Simone de Beauvoir • Silvio Frondizi 

• Theodor Adorno • Gunnar Myrdal 

They can be found— discussed, critiqued, analyzed— in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development. 

Order microfilm editions of the Collections from 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs Detroit, MI 48202. 

Order Guides to the Collection and Supplement to the 
Collection for $4.50 (+ $2.90 postage) from: 

News & Letters 




ist, by itself, to describe his philosophy. It was the unity 
of materialism and idealism, the human factor. Just as 
Marx refused to consider seriously “property forms,” 
but insisted instead on production relations of men to • 
men, so when he did use the expression “practical mate- 
rialist” he meant practice pure and simple. Or, to put it 
another way, human activity.) You have often heard me 
say “philosophy in the Marxist sense of human activity.” 
But let us never forget that that human activity was all- 
comprehen- 
sive and 
meant not 
only practical 
work but the 
work of think- 
ing, which is 
just as hard 
labor as any- 
thing else. Denby (r), Dunayevskaya, and Yoshi- 

Merleau- masa Yukiyama (1), Japanese transla- 
Ponty says tor of Marxism and Freedom. 
that this introduction of the “human object” into classi- 
cal philosophy “was carrying to its concrete conse- 
quences the Hegelian conception of a “spirit-phenome- 
non.” 

Of all the mystical words, the one that gets the great- 
est laugh out of what Marx calls “vulgar materialists” 
and what we know as “old radicals” is this word, “spirit- 
phenomenon.” For Hegel had dehumanized the idea and 
instead of seeing workers, or even people in general, saw 
some sort of “Spirit” or God doing the work of history. 
Or so, he says. The truth is, his philosophy lives today 
because Marx had seen through this “spirit” and saw it 
was in actuality living history, or collective men shaping 
history, and doing so on the basis of a very concrete type 
of production, capitalistic production which “negated 
personality,” made men into parts of machines, and 
therefore produced WORKERS’ REVOLT. 

At this point this French philosopher has something 
very wise to say for he stresses the fact that the so-called 
objectivity of scientists is itself a form of “alienation” 
and that it enters the Marxist movement “only when 


revolutionary consciousness wanes,” and he points to 
the revisionist Bernstein. 

What he is trying to do here is to sum up Marx’s con- 
ception of the dialectic as TOTALITY, which not only 
denies the so-called “eternal” nature of man, and takes a 
specific concrete economic epoch up, and what relations 
men are to each other in these historic periods of slavery 
and capitalism, but even though economics was the 
foundation of all thought and history its proof, history 
“cannot be reduced to economic skeleton.” The human 
factor is the decisive factor and if that is so it is the total 
human being, not any single portion of him. 

And because this is so, and because all history is the 
history of the struggles for freedom, Hegel’s “Absolute 
Idea” was in actuality TOTAL FREEDOM. That is how 
Hegel and Marx met, so to speak, and why Hegel’s ab- 
stract ideas are in actuality the reflections of this histor- 
ic movement iso that, as I put it in Marxism and Free- 
dom, Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind is in reality the 
philosophy of history established by the “indignant 
hearts” who made the French Revolution. 

Finally, tci get back from the history of the French 
Revolution when the machine age had just begun to the 
age of Automation, when the machine is the full master 
of man and they still don’t have total freedom, we have 
to face the specific, concrete, daily experiences AND 
thoughts of workers on the job. 

1. “Marxism and Philosophy,” Politics (July-August 1947), 
translated by Eva and Harold Orlansky. Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty (1908-1961), a leading French Philosopher of the twenti- 
eth century, co-founded in 1945 with Jean-Paul Sartre and Si- 
mone de Beauvoir, the journal Les Temps modemes where 
“Marxism and Philosophy” first appeared in 1946. Among his 
better known Works are Humanism and Terror (1947) and Ad- 
ventures of the Dialectic (1955). Dunayevskaya discusses 
Merleau-Ponty in the Supplement to the Baya Dunayevskaya 
Collection— Mlarxist-Humanism: A Half Century of fits 
World Development, #12858 - 12863, and in Philosophy and 
Revolution. 

“Marxism and Philosophy” can also be found in Sense and 
Non-Sense, Northwestern University Press (1964), translated 
by Hubert L. Dreyfus and Patricia Allen Dreyfus. 


Radical scholars and activists debate future of Marxism 


Chicago, III— This year’s Midwest Radical Scholars 
and Activists conference, held at Loyola University Oct. 
29-31, revealed much about the state of the Left and of 
Marxism in the 1990s. Over 700 people attended, more 
than in previous years, many of them youth. 

The conference began Oct. 29 with a four-hour mini 
conference co-sponsored by the Marxist-Humanist Fo- 
rum at Loyola, and the Departments of Philosophy and 
Sociology, entitled “On the 175th Anniversary of Marx’s 
Birth: The Continuing Relevance of His Ideas for To- 
day's Changed World.” 

Nearly 200 people, many of them students, attended 
at least part of the mini-conference on Marx. The first 
speaker, Moishe Postone of the University of Chicago, 
argued that the fall of Communism and its aftermath 
have shown that neither Communism nor Western capi- 
talism have overcome the basic crisis of capitalism. He 
urged us to look at Marx’s Capital and the Grundrlsse 
as critiques not so much of private property and the 
market, but insteaduf impersonal forms of domination. 

The next speaker, Olga Domanski of News & Letters, 
pointed to Adrienne Rich’s return to Marx via a reading 
of Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism. She also dis- 
cussed her own years working alongside women auto 
workers and Marx’s late writings on women such as the 
Ethnological Notebooks. Both of these dimensions, she 
concluded, are crucial to today’s women’s liberation 
movement. 

Next, William McBride of Purdue University re- 
counted his 1988 visit to Hungary when Communist bu- 
reaucrats were already attracted to the notion of a pure 
“free market” economy. He found it curious that, like 
Stalinists before them, today’s free marketeers want a 
strong state to defend their new economic policies 
against opposition, while at the same time promising a 
minimalist state down the road. 

The next speaker, Paresh Chattopadhyay of the Uni- 
versity of Quebec, argued that the Soviet experience 
leads us to return directly to Marx, while refuting much 
of Bolshevik theory and practice. Their elimination of 
private property did not solve the country’s economic 
problems, nor did it create socialism. 

Following Chattopadhyay, this writer used Duna- 
yevskaya’s work to argue against the postmodernist no- 
tion that Marx’s thought constitutes a “grand narra- 
tive” which swallows up “the particular” and against 
those who term Marx a “Eurocentrist.” Marx’s writings 
during his last decade illustrate his great sensitivity to 
the history and cultures of non-Western society, showing 
us that Marx was a multiculturalist theorist pax excel- 
lence. 

The last speaker, Bertell Oilman of New York Univer- 
sity, pointed to the tendency to ridicule dialectics as ho- 
cus pocus and so on, and asked how we can put dialectics 
to work in concrete studies. With regard to the process of 
abstraction in Marx’s work, would-be critics of Marx are 
often unaware at what level of abstraction he is operat- 
ing at a given moment. These critics then seek empirical'' 
ly to “refute” what Marx did not intend as an empirical 
statement. : 

A number of critical issues and topics were raised in 


the discussion from the floor, ranging from the Los An- 
geles rebellion, to the growth of fascism, to labor, wom- 
en’s liberation, and the importance of practice. Lauren 
Langman of Loyola, chair of the last part of the mini- 
conference, ended by declaring, “Tell the post- 
modernists that the reports of our death are prema- 
ture.” 

Some of this notion of the continued relevance of Marx 
carried over into the main part of the conference. At a 
large plenary session on postmodern politics, Doug Kell- 
ner of the University of Texas and Moishe Postone each 
pointed to serious weaknesses in postmodernism, and 
defended the contemporary relevance of Marx against 
those who would argue that we are in a postmodern 
world, one which Marxian theory can no longer describe 
intelligibly. i 

The dimensions of Marx and revolution were also 
present at some of the sessions on women’s issues. A ple- 
nary on “Women in the 1990s” attended by 60 people 
disappointed many in the audience, some of whom came 
the next day to a session on “Rethinking Women’s Lib- 
eration” where two Marxist-Humanist speakers, Terry 
Moon and Jan Kollwitz, helped to touch off a lively dis- 
cussion on the need for a total social transformation. 

A plenary session on the Balkan crisis which drew over 
60 people showed some serious grappling with how to re- 
spond to the genocide in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Branka 
Magas, author of The Destruction of Yugoslavia, criti- 
cized the Left for failing to recognize how sui generis 
was the multicultural character of Bosnian society be- 
fore the horrific Serbian “ethnic cleansing.” She termed 
the Bosnia struggle for self-determination a beacon for a 
different kind of future. 

IJubomir Sopcic, a Croatian- American activist who 
had just returned from Bosnia, spoke of how betrayed 
he felt by the majority of the Left’s accepting the West- 
ern governments’ premise that it is an ethnic war. 
Frieda Afary from the Loyola Marxist-Humanist Forum 
save parallels between Bosnia today and the Spanish 
Civil War and Warsaw uprisings of 1943 and 1944. The 
Left’s failure on Bosnia, she argued, is rooted in its fail- 
ure to develop Marx’s humanism. 

A speaker from the International Socialist Organiza- 
tion, Lance Selfa, received far less support from the au- 
dience than did the other speakers, because Tie accused 
the Bosnian Muslims of wanting a Muslim state and at- 
tacked other speakers’ calls to lift the arms embargo on 
Bosnia. Judging by the discussion which followed, most 
in the audience felt that Selfa’s comments exemplified 
what the other speakers had referred to as the insensi- 
tivity of much of the Left toward the : struggle for self-de- 
termination in Bosnia. 

While the conference did not resolve any issues, it was 
a venue in which serious problems confronting the Left, 
both theoretical and practical, could be taken up. There 
was often a real sense of probing, of searching for some- 
thing new, as the Left tries to come to terms with the 
changed world of the 1990s. This year, more than in pre- 
vious years, Marxist-Humanists made some important 
contributions to thdste discu8sitinsl ! 1 - 

— Kevin Anderson, Northern Illinois University 
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Editorial 


Boris Yeltsin’s road to one-man rule 


Though the. approach of Russia’s parliamentary elec- 
tions is being touted by the Western press as proof of 
Russia’s entrance into the realm of “true democracy,” 
recent events instead suggest the country is moving to- 
ward greater authoritarian and one-man rule, backed up 
by direct military force. This is especially seen in how 
Boris Yeltsin has used his October victory over the ran- 
cid collection of monarchists, ex-Communists, and out- 
right fascists grouped together in the “Red-Brown” alli- 
ance as an excuse to crack down on all forms of opposi- 
tion to his rule, especially independent anti-Stalinist Left 
activists seeking a genuinely democratic society. 

The Western press has reported that Yeltsin followed 
his crushing of the “Red-Brown” alliance by banning 15 
publications and 10 political groups, mainly of the far- 
Right. It has not reported, however, that members of 
such leftist groups as the Anarcho-Syndicalist Confeder- 
ation and the Russian Party of Labor (headed by Boris 
Kagarlitsky) have also been attacked, arrested, and in 
some cases tortured by the authorities.* Members of the 
independent trade unions have also come under sharp 
attack. This crackdown has even extended to the ban- 
ning of an assortment of books from Moscow bookstores 


Yeltsin’s increasing violation of human rights. 

Together with the turn to press censorship and the 
government’s total control of radio and TV, the recent 
events belie any claim that the Dec. 12 vote for a new 


RUSSIA VIOLATES HUMAN RIGHTS 

So severe is this crackdown that a group of former dis- 
sidents, including Larissa Bogoraz— one of seven who 
took part in a 1968 demonstration in Red Square pro- 
testing the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia— have set 
up an independent oversight commission to monitor 

* 

A rare exception is Celestine Bohlen’s “Police Harassment Reported 
in Moscow” in International Herald Tribnne, Oct. 12, 1993. See also 
“The Moscow Crisis and the Future of Democracy in Russia” by Vera 
Tolz in RFE/RL Research Report, Oct. 22, 1993. 

On the Israel/PLO accord 

Despite the recent escalation of violence, it seems 
highly likely that the Israel-PLO peace agreement will be 
followed up, because the plan fits in so well with the im- 
perialist new world order. A correct analysis of the event 
has to flow from and contribute to the concept of a 
changed world. 

One aspect of this changed world, since Raya 
Dunayevskaya first introduced the idea in 1986, may be 
that the puppet regimes of the old world order are being 
replaced with populist and/or nationalist regimes with 
some mass base. To a great extent historically deter- 
mined, these new regimes can carry out a counter-revo- 
lutionaiy role more effectively than the puppet regimes. 
Compare the Shah’s regime with the current one in 
Iran. It seems plausible to introduce the term post-neo- 
colonialism to refer to this new era of international rela- 
tiOnS. 

In Iran the populist/nationalist counter-revolution 
emerged from within the revolution. Saddam Hussein 
attempted to make the conversion independently in Iraq. 
And now, the PLO is being assisted to assume the role of 
the counter-revolution from within the Palestinian revo- 
lution. All the talk of positive and negative possibilities 
that misses out on this determinant, may prove tragic, 
as indeed it did in Iran in 1979. 

Within a few days of the agreement, Egypt, Jordan 
and the PLO teamed up to develop a 20,000-man Pales- 
tinian police force to insure “law and order” in the area. 
Since then, Arafat has submitted a bill of 14 billion dol- 
lars to install industries, an army and a police force (The 
Jerusalem Report, Oct. 21, 1993). 

Of course, as always, only the masses armed with the 
dialectic philosophy of liberation can have the final say 
in history. — AliAtesh 

Film review: ‘Tito and Me’ 

“Tito and Me,” directed by Goran Markovic, Yugoslav- 
ia, 1991, in Serbian with English subtitles, 104 minutes. 

Remember when Josef Broz-Tito split his Yugoslavia 
off from Stalin’s bloc, introduced “democratic workers’ 
control” and got rewarded with U.S. aid and good P.R.? 
All the while he was conducting a one-party state with 
thought control and the trappings of a Stalinist person- 
ality cult. At least he kept Serbs, Croats, Muslims, Slove- 
nians, et al from one another’s throats, as in the most 
un-Marxist present day. 

Serbian director Goran Markovic started filming this 
autobiographical film about that era just days after the 
outbreak of the war that was to rend his country asun- 
der. All is seen through the eyes of Zoran, a pl um p 
squat, joyless ten-year-old boy who loves only food, a 
skinny girl and— Marshal Tito, who is shown in a series 
of fine newsreel dips. Meanwhile the boy observes 
trenchantly the foibles of his extended family of anti- 
communists. 

With an adulatory poem to his hero, Zoran wins a 
place in a “March Around Tito’s Homeland,” a hike full 
of misadventures which destroy its leader Raja, a party 
stalwart The delightful comedy gives way to a poi gnan t 
climax when the boy declaims his primary loyalty, not to 
the demi-god Tito, but to his family, his friends and even 
the town looney. When the moment of epiphany arrives, 
a reception by the Great Father of the South Slavs, 
Zoran has already returned to materialism— he prefers 
to munch cake. 

“Tito and Me” is a film gem that makes us laugh , 
.while taking us bqck to an Orwellian, nightmarish time. 
Would that the Yugoslavs had replaced it with, some- 
thing better. —A. Fortunoff 



Yeltsin and anti-Yeltsin forces in street clash 

parliament and constitution represents a move toward 
genuine democracy. Though Yeltsin’s defeat of the “Red- 
Brown” alliance has allowed him to more vigorously pur- 
sue “free market” economic reform, this is now being ef- 
fected through an increasing reliance on such undemo- 
cratic forces as the Russian military and secret police. 

Yeltsin’s dependence on the military has already had a 
crucial impact on Russian politics. Shortly after his Oc- 
tober defeat of the parliamentary opposition the Defense 
Ministry unveiled a “new military doctrine” consisting 
of 1) an insistence on the “right” of Russian troops to 
intervene in the former countries of the USSR, and 2) a 
renunciation of Russia’s pledge never to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. The military apparently insisted 
on this as part of its payback for supporting Yeltsin in 
his showdown with parliament. Yeltsin insisted on add- 
ing a clause to this “new military doctrine” calling for 
“the use of Russian troops to help police and Interior 
Ministry forces quell internal conflicts.” 

Though the growing role of the Russian military is 
widely acknowledged, less discussed is the growing influ- 
ence of the successors to the KGB, the hated secret po- 
lice. Mainly centered in the Ministry of Security and the 


Ministry of Internal Affairs, the secret police also played 
a pivotal role in Yeltsin’s victory over parliament. After 
the collapse of the USSR, many former KGB members 
moved into new commercial ventures, as they were in 
the position to obtain access to the new “privatized” cor- 
porations through their government connections. The 
security agencies have thus turned out to be one of the 
strongest advocates of the turn to the “free” market. At 
the same time, they have supported Yeltsin’s drive for 
increased presidential power, partly out of fear that dele- 
gating power to regional authorities will undercut their 
own control. 

The crackdown on independent Left activists who op- 
posed Stalinism far longer than longtime Communist 
Party bureaucrats such as Yeltsin indicates the extent 
to which the victorious “democrats” have already 
turned to greater reliance on the methods of the secret 
police to deal with their political opponents. 

The fact that this crackdown has received virtually no 
coverage in the Western press is a testimony to how 
blinding is its illusion that “free market” capitalism nec- 
essarily goes hand-in-hand with greater democracy. 

U.S. HYPOCRISY ON CHINA 

The West’s approach to Russia thus increasingly re- 
sembles its hypocrisy in dealing with China. Clinton’s 
embrace of Chinese President Jiang Zemin at the Seattle 
meeting of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation Coun- 
cil last month— the first such meeting between U.S. and 
Chinese heads of state since the Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre of 1989— once again shows how quick the U.S. is to 
embrace authoritarian rulers so long as they obey the 
dictates of the world market. Human rights, decency, 
and democracy all take a back seat to the dictates of dol- 
lar diplomacy. 

The co-existence of “free market” capitalism and 
greater statist control over aspects of everyday life has in 
fact been a mark of state-capitalism ever since it 
emerged as a world stage of production in the 1930s. 
Our effort to break out of this dehumanized logic calls 
on us to extend a hand of solidarity with the genuine 
forces of opposition in Russia who are now feeling the 
iron heel of Yeltsin’s drive for one-man rule. To oppose 
Yeltsin’s crackdown, contact the U.S. Committee for 
Democratic and Human Rights in Russia, P.O. Box 
1890, Stuyvesant Station, New York, NY 10009. 


Beyond NAFTA: fighting capital’s global assault 


To understand NAFTA (North American Free Trade 
Agreement) and to see a future beyond it, we can look to 
the struggles against the structural adjustment pro- 
grams imposed upon the less developed nations by the 
World Bank, International Monetary Fund and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). In south- 
ern India, for example, one day after the terrible earth- 
quake, up to a million farmers engaged in a one-day 
march which culminated at a site not far from the earth- 
quake itself. They were protesting the imposition of in- 
tellectual property rights which would be strengthened 
in the current proposal for a new GATT. 

Cargill and other transnational food corporations were 
forcing Indian farmers off their lands by requiring royal- 
ties on seed. Seed, the farmers declared, was the product 
of generations of work on the land and was thus commu- 
nity property. They vowed to defy intellectual property 
rights and establish cooperative seed banks to aid farm- 
ers throughout the developing world to hold onto their 
land. 

NAFTA and the most recent proposal to overhaul 
GATT constitute a globalization of structural adjust- 
ment, which gives “supranational” corporations the abil- 
ity to move capital and goods whenever and wherever 
they want. Since the mid-1970s, structural adjustment 
programs have forced countries like Mexico to open up 
their nations to foreign investment and imports; alter 
food production to emphasize food for export at the ex- 
pense of feeding tneir own people; privatize state owned 
industries; eliminate the practice of subsidizing domestic 
food and other commodity production; balance budgets 
by the elimination of soda! welfare programs. As work- 
ers and peasants attempted to organize and rebel against 
the harsh conditions which ensued, government elites 
engaged in repressive measures, 

BUT STRUCTURAL adjustment was not confined 
to the developing world. In the U.S. it became the pro- 
gram of Ronald Reagan, George Bush and now Bill Clin- 
ton. While some got very rich under these conditions, 
most of us suffered a serious decline in living standards. 
In Canada, which negotiated its own trade agreement 
with the U.S. four years ago, one quarter of the manu- 
facturing jobs were lost and living standards have de- 
clined for most. / V 

Meanwhile, in Mexico, where World Bank-imposed 
structural adjustment “opened up” the economy to for- 
eign investment and trade, hundreds of thousands of 
peasants were driven off the land and forced to work un- 
der wretched conditions for four dollars a day. Wages 
and living standards for most Mexicans declined while 
well-connected elites got very rich, 

NAFTA establishes a set of rules and institutions to 
perpetuate these conditions. Half of the 2,000-page 15- 
pound document consists of complex tariff schedules 
that represent countless deals as big capital haggled 
amongst itself throughout negotiations. Clinton’s 
shameless offerings of trade protection for a vote for 
“free trade” resulted in more of the same. The other 
half of NAFTA includes the rules and institutions. 

Yet, as Bill Clinton has shown us, the provisions of 


NAFTA are not etched in stone and Can be overturned at 
any time it is politically necessary to do so. A continua- 
tion of the campaign against NAFTA and GATT can be- 
gin to combat capital’s global assault on working people. 
The campaign has already taken the issue of trade and 
supranational investment out of the corporate board 
rooms and into public discourse. 

THAT DISCOURSE crossed international bounda- 
ries as activists from Mexico, Canada and the U.S. began 
to discuss principles upon which the peoples of the three 
nations can best- share their resources, skills and ideas. 
The campaign against NAFTA spawned a series of inter- 
national conferences on the regional economy, education, 
women’s rights, health care and the environment which 
looked at these issues from a cooperative and interna- 
tionalist perspective. 

There have also been cooperative ventures among 
unions in the U.S. and Mexico; cross border organizing 
around conditions in the factories along the border; the 
formation of a “worker to worker” organization to help 
link struggles across borders. Non-governmental organi- 
zations have linked up to share information about the 
ravages of structural adjustment and to develop common 
strategies for resistance to this and the new GATT pro- 
posal. 

What this evolving struggle against NAFTA and 
GATT is for was best stated by a representative of a 
Mexican peasants’ association. He was speaking at a 
meeting of anti-NAFTA activists in Zacatecas, Mexico, 
the scene of the last battle of the Mexican Revolution. 
His talk was about how intellectual property rights af- 
fect farmers in his home state of Chihuahua. But. he be- 
gan his talk with these works, “Many years ago, Pancho 
Villa rode on Zacatecas to fight for democracy. We do the 
same today.” —David C.Ranney 
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An illegal toxic waste dump in Juarez, 
i Mexico has been found littered with 600 
55-gallon drums all bearing U.S. marks. 
Yet, the startling revelation that 163 
brainless babies were born in Juarez in 
the past four years with 90 more such 
births downriver in Matamoros and 
Brownsville, Texas makes no impact. In- 
stead, the collusion of government, mul- 
tinationals, unions and science vomits 
up “a U.S.-Mexican study” that found 
no link to pollution or workplace haz- 
ards!!! 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

As the bloody century limps to a close, 
capitalism is the name of the game near- 
ly everywhere. Now shorn of its tawdry 
Soviet foil, its external bogeyman, the 
ruling class will need ever-fresher obfus- 
cations to justify the ugly thing that is 
their “triumphant” system. 

A. Fortunoff 
California 

* * * 

I see many different things during any 
week. I see people getting stuck up on 
my way to school, people getting beat up 
on their way to school, bums begging for 
“spare change” by my cousin’s house. I 
see gangs marching through the streets 
deeper than Atlantis with no fear of any- 
body . I see women being exploited up 
and down Cicero, and “dumb” girls get- 
ting paid by pimps who tell them to turn 
over their last $5. I hear songs that 
make playing with girls’ minds seem 
“fun.” My evaluation of the things I see 
is that it’s time to make a 180-degree 
turn, 

14-year-old Black male 
Chicago 

• 

...ON HAITI AND THE 
‘NEW WORLD ORDER’ 

UNITA’s siege on Cuito, Angola, that 
already has taken the lives of 25,000 of 
its people, is another example of what 
Lou Turner, in his lead article, “Soma- 
lia, Haiti test U.S.’s ‘new world order,” 
(November N&L) calls the “arbitrariness 
of U.S. intervention into and withdrawal 
from Black and Third World nations. ’ ’ 

The consequences of last year’s elec- 
tions in Angola (another deal among the 
U.S., the UN and the ruling factions of 
the country— MPLA and UNITA— that 
both provoked the displacement of one- 
fifth of the country’s 10 million inhabi- 
tants and killed an estimated 100,000) 
show clearly that instead of “contain- 
ment of chaos,” the U.S. foreign policy 
still does not have a clue to where it is 
shifting in this “new world order.” It re- 
flects its own internal contradictions, 
like the military occupation of Los An- 
geles during the rebellion there. 

Carlos Varela and Sin Mas 
New York 

I oppose the dictatorship in Haiti, but 
I don’t want U.S. or UN troops interven- 
ing. That would jeopardize our indepen- 
dence. The Haitian revolution was this 
continent’s second revolution, and we 
were able to win it without arms. It is 
important to guard the independence 
that we fought for with our blood. 

Haitian Student 
City College of New York 


...ON THE BRITISH SCENE 

I can well understand why Harry Mc- 
Shane was taken with Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya’s Marxist-Humanism. After the 
beating that socialism has taken by the 
expose of the so-called communist sys- 
tem of the USSR, the humanism of your 
movement may be the counterbalance 
that could retake the ground lost by the 
socialist movement as a consequence of 
the distortions of capitalism. Right now, 
socialism is a dirty word, particularly in 
areas of England. 

Bill Johnston 
Scotland 

* * * 

At the Labour Party’s convention this 
fall its leader, John Smith, rammed 
through a new rule downgrading the 
voting power of unions in the party. Old 
left-socialist Tony Benn lost his seat in 
the LP executive. Smith railed against 
the Thatcherite giveaways to the rich 
but far be it from him to take them 
back. The process is called “moderniza- 
tion.” Truly Clintonesque. Meanwhile 


the recession goes on, the government 
wants to sell off the postal service for $3 
billion, and a neo-Nazi got elected in a 
white working-class area. There a few 
thousand leftists turned out to inveigh 
against racism. Otherwise, the Left 
seems a thing of nostalgia. 

American visitor 
London 

* * * 

Everyone recognizes the collapse of so- 
called Communism as a world-historic 
change. The collapse of social democracy 
has been less spectacular, ending not 
with a bang but a whimper. The British 
Labour Party retains its electoral base 
but the real opposition is to be found not 
on the Labour benches in Parliament, 
but in the industrial and social struggles 
from below. Yet the harsh reality is that 
the campaigns and struggles of 1993 
were almost all concerned with opposing 
new reactionary measures, just trying to 
stop things from getting worse. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


...ON PLO/ISRAEL ACCORD 

The orderly development of the health 
system in Gaza has been arrested during 
26 years of Israeli occupation. This 
health system is about to be handed to a 
Palestinian authority while in a state of 
dependence upon Israeli medicine. In 
certain medical fields services do not ex- 
ist at all and in other fields they function 
on a partial and unsatisfactory basis and 
are dependent upon specialists and mod- 
ern medical equipment in Israel. 

The Association of Israeli-Palestinian 
Physicians for Human Rights believes 
that a responsibility exists on the part of 
Israel to correct this situation funda- 
mentally and to co-operate with the Pal- 
estinian authority which will receive re- 
sponsibility for the health services in 
Gaza. Adequate health services are a 
cornerstone of social justice and liberty 
and we regard them as a basic human 
■ right. 

Israeli-Palestinian Physicians 
for Human Rights 
POB 10235 Tel-Aviv 61101 
Israel 

* * * 

A new consciousness is starting to 
grow, after so many wars, expulsions, 
bombings, knifings and assassinations, 
that both sides have legitimate national 
rights in the same land. Of course, ap- 
prehensions on both sides are real and 
deep. It is critical that peace activists 
who believe strongly in both Israeli and 
Palestinian rights make explicit our 
principles and flesh out the agreements 
in human terms. 

Issues like scarcity of water, abject 
poverty, nearly two million Palestinians 
still in refugee camps, real security for 
both sides, the final status of Jerusa- 
lem-all remain critical. The road to 
peace must be traveled hand in hand by 
people who have feared and wept but are 
now learning to recognize their awn 
souls in each others’ eyes. 

Member, Artists for Mideast Peace 
Massachusetts 

* * * 

After the peace accords we were much 
more optimistic. We knew not all the 
problems were solved but now there was 
hope that that there might be money for 
the important things: education which 
has been neglected for years, social med- 
ical treatment, housing, roads— all the 
social aims politicians told us had to be 
sacrificed because so much money had to 
be spent on security. 

Young Israeli woman 
Ramat-Gan 


FIGHTING RACISM 

I recently went to hear the man who 
has been dubbed the “foremost Black in- 
tellectual of our times”— Cornel West. 
The keynote speaker at a public meeting 
that opened the 1993 National DSA 
Convention here, he appeared at a 
church one block from a welfare office in 
a South Central neighborhood strongly 
affected by the 1992 rebellion. Yet of the 
rebellion and its aftermath he said not a 
word. To use an analogy from a previous 
time in my life: I never liked weak whis- 
key. And I don’t even remember the 
weak whiskey that West fed us. 

The whole situation was not “real.” 




After he had pontificated on this and 
that, several “ushers” walked around 
the church, taking small cards on which 
audience members had earlier been 
asked to write down their questions. The 
result? No life, no interaction, no spon- 
taneity, no intellectual courage. 

Gabriel 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I especially appreciated Matt S’s arti- 
cle (November N&L) on “Milwaukee Or- 
ganizes.” It’s important to realize the 
progressive history we share in fighting 
racism and segregation, a history the 
capitalist class spends much energy try- 
ing to ignore and silence. Milwaukee is 
the only American city to have elected 
three Socialist mayors who served for 
more than 40 years. Frank Zeidler, the 
most recent, spent much of his tenure 
working to fight prejudice, especially in 
public housing, and many progressive la- 
bor and religious movements spent dec- 
ades working to integrate Milwaukee. 

Both N&L and Matt S. deserve credit 
for making readers aware Of the racism 
Milwaukee continues to suffer. It’s my 
hope that we continue to combat it, but 
acknowledge the struggle we have been 
fighting all along, 

Karl Fisher, Co-Chair SPUSA 
New York 

* * * 

The story you carried in “Our Life 
and Times” (November N&L) about the 
200 youth who demonstrated against 
racism in Prague was an important one. 
In these times, when so much history is 
being rewritten by omission, it’s also im- 
portant to note that they were Anarchist 
youth. It’s important because they are 
the only ones doing so. 

Non-anarchist 
New York 


LABOR’S 

LIFE 

TODAY 


I’ve been working so much overtime at 
my job lately— ten hours a day, six days 
a week— that I haven’t had time to do 
the thinldng and reading that I normally 
like to do. But I remember what it was 
like last year when I was unemployed, 
and I know how high the official unem- 
ployment rate is now. I really don’t 
know which is worse, being unemployed, 
or working the way I am working now 
that just takes my life away. 

Young and with no choices 
California 

* * » 

I do not know why some who are 
fighting NAFTA are surprised about the 
way the vote turned out, The reason 
that the capitalists felt that they could 
do it was that they do not see the “abso- 
lute opposite” that can challenge them. 
Neither the union big shots nor Perot 
can win without a strong international 
workinf^class movement. That is the ab- 
solute opposite of the internationalism 
of capital. 

David L. Anderson 
Chicago 

* * * 

Some UAW workers had a table of 
handmade buttons at a recent labor rally 
in Decatur, 111. I spoke to the woman be- 
hind the table who said she had been 
laid off for two years. There was one 
button that was just plain red. I asked, 
“What is the significance of this but- 
ton?” She replied, “We don’t know, but 
it drives the foreman crazy.” 

Jim Guthrie 
Illinois 


ECONOMICS OF HEALTH CARE 

Because corporations are feeling the 
pinch of high health care costs, “health 
care reform” has finally become more 
than talk. What gets overlooked, howev- 
er, is that one capitalist’s high health 
care costs are another’s high health care 
revenues. With recent job creation in the 
U.S. having been confined mostly to the 
health care industry, what will Clinton’s 
health care “reform” do? Undoubtedly, 
the health care industry will stop being 


the source of fast job growth. But rather 
than other industries picking up the 
slack, they are far more likely to use the 
savings to lower prices and compensa- 
tion to workers and thereby better com- 
pete internationally. This “reform” 
alone could well push the U.S. unem- 
ployment rate up to the double-digit fig- 
ures now being experienced in Europe. • 

A. Anielewicz 
New York 
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PRISON 

VOICES 


Prison uprisings have shaken the 
foundations of the penal system. Our 
struggles are not unlike many going on 
around the world today. We are inmates 
but first and foremost we are human be- 
ings and cannot live in an inhuman, cor- 
rupt and oppressive environment. 

I cannot say I’m a proselyte to the 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy but the 
two issues of N&L I’ve read inspired me 
to define my own views. I do believe 
Marxist-Humanism is a philosophy of 
liberation— liberation from the myopic 
demagogues currently running this 
country, and I’m very interested in 
learning more about it. 

Prisoner 

•i:' ■" 'Ohio- 

Your paper is greatly needed. The 
voices of opposition are many, while out- 
lets of expression are too few. 

Prisoner support group 
Trenton, New Jersey 


FEMINISM IN INDIA 

There is in India a very strong anti- 
Muslim feeling. At the time of the riots 
in Bombay, women were killing women 
and it shocked the feminist groups 
there. We are now preparing the Fourth 
National Conference that will take place 
in 1994 in South India. There is always 
the problem of deciding who should be 
invited. Should it be open to every wom- 
an, irrespective of her ideology (for ex- 
ample Hindu fundamentalism) or only 
feminists who want a change in society? 
Those are crucial questions in a country 
like India where religion plays such a 
central role in culture and politics. 

Feminist 
Bihar, India 


POETRY AND POLITICS 

When Adrienne Rich read from her 
new book at the Public Library October 
12, she treated the 200-300 people in the 
audience to new concepts of the relation- 
ships between poetry and daily life and 
between creativity and revolution. Her 
discussion of her What is Found There: 
Notebooks on Poetry and Politics en- 
gaged Marx’s humanist philosophy of 
revolution in the investigation of poet- 
ry’s power and how we live our lives. 

1 Rich said that through this book of 
prose interspersed with others’ poems, 
she is trying to bring poetry out of the 
academy and to prove that poetry’s pow- 
er to witness is also the power “to par- 
ticipate, to be functional, like an ex- 
change of energy.” 

From the Preface she read, “In the 
general public disarray of thinking, of 
feeling, I saw an atrophy of our power to 
imagine other ways of navigating into 
our collective future.” In contrast, root- 
ed within herself she finds a vision of 
the future, which she links to Marx’s 
philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence.” 

Rich’s discussion of Marx’s humanism 
at “respectable” gatherings at this mo- 
ment in time, when “radicals” are ignor- 
ing Marx, is a challenge to feminists and 
others of good will to re-think their un- 
derstanding of art, philosophy and then- 
daily activities. Anne and Sheila 

New York 
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contribution of Marxist-Humanism 


Editor’s note: As part of our commemoration of the 
20th anniversary of the publication of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, we begin a 
special feature this month— discussion of her original 
philosophic contribution, Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning (the title of chapter 1 of her Philosophy and 
Revolution). The following consists of responses to her 
April 18, 1976 speech on Marxist-Humanism ’s original 
contribution which we printed in the November issue of 
News & Letters. In coming months we will print further 
contributions to the discussion. We welcome our readers’ 
contributions to this ongoing discussion and dialogue. 

‘When revolution is here’ 

The November 1993 issue of News & Letters published 
a 1976 speech by Raya Dunayevskaya on Marxist-Hu- 
manism’s original contribution: Absolute Idea as New 
Beginning. This writing spoke to the reality of Marxist- 
Humanism from its origins in the 1950s to today and 
challenges us to work out a new beginning. For me, that 
new beginning must also be found objectively within the 
context of the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion. 

The L.A. rebellion showed the presence of a new social 
consciousness beyond the political quick fix presented by 
the politicians who only want to front-off this new social 
consciousness by talking about the need to rebuild the 
structure of L.A. ’s economic base. 

The L.A. rebellion cannot be narrowed down to eco- 
nomic analysis but must be seen as the revolt against a 
torturous existence by a people who have too long been 
cut out of American “civilization.” While we see wealth 
around us in America, we cannot find comfort within 
our existence. The “justice” system in the Rodney King 
trials showed how it consigns Black and working people 
to a brutal existence. 

The question is: how do we as revolutionaries work 
out the meaning of the LA. rebellion as ground and pro- 
cess by which to uproot the whole system of capitalism 
whose brutality sparked the revolt? 

Raya Dunayevskaya characterized it this way: 
“If.. .Hegel throws out his Logic [at the end of Philoso- 
phy of Mind in paragraph 577] what could be greater? 
He says the Self-Thinking Idea is the self-bringing forth 
of liberty. That’s when we already have it, the revolution 
is here, and everything is ready for not putting things off 
for the day after. It’s right here and you better go do it 
and think it and everybody be part of the dialectic.” 

Even as great as the activity of the L.A. rebellion was, 
it is not enough to get to freedom without the conscious- 
ness of the masses reaching theoretical recognition of 
that historic moment.. 

Concretely, what this means within the Black commu- 
nity is that Raya Dunayevskaya’s call for Marx’s dialec- 
tic method to be worked out within the forum of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is not an exclusive philosophic concept of 
freedom, but is inclusive of all revolutionary thinkers 
and activists. As a Black worker, I have always appreci- 
ated her emphasis on workers as Reason, and the need 
to combine workers and revolutionary intellectuals. 

We need to work out the relationship of worker to in- 
tellectual with the additive of color, the Black dimension. 
Being from Alabama and feeling the impact of color, I 
know that while education was always based on the 
struggle for freedom, the Civil Rights Movement opened 
the door for some Blacks to become doctors and lawyers. 
In other words, civil rights ended in bourgeois rights, the 
right to become the boss or the intellectual. 

We have to break from ourselves again, go to second 
negativity. I look at the relationship of the Absolute Idea 
to the movement of the 1960s and see how we have to 
transcend that by making a new break within the move- 
ment. 

Among the many points in Dunayevskaya’s 1976 
speech that are in need of being worked out is the divi- 
sion of thought from reality within capitalist society. It 
is against this that there arises the drive of humanity to 
transform its oppressive reality into an environment 
where creative ability can grow as naturally as a fresh 
spring rain gives green new life after a harsh cold winter. 
Should not a philosophy of revolution stimulate that 
new life, new thought, a new humanity? —Gene Ford 


The idea that is so compelling in Raya’s April 18, 1976 
speech is that when philosophy reaches a new sphere it 
brings with it all the developments in the preceding ones 
so that nothing is ever lost. That is what Raya tried to 
do ' for our women’s liberation groups when she said 
what is unique with us is Black, labor and philosophy. 
Does this make you think of that passage from Adrienne 
Rich that we all liked so much in the Hungry Mind Re- 
view where she spoke of not wanting to get disoriented 
with all the talk of the “death of Marxism” and “falling 
walls”? She rather wanted to go back to revolutionaries 
of the past to see the continuity and the vision they had 
that is yet to be fulfilled. She wanted that particular 
kind of summation where nothing revolutionary is lost. 
Isn’t that the only way one can have a continuity? 

Raya says that when it is not fixed, the “particular is 
the way to get to the second negativity; there is no other 
way to get to it.” I’m wondering, what is the relationship 
between a particular not being fixed, and second negativ- 
ity at each stage? When women’s liberation began, Raya 
singled out what made it not a fixed Particular, but a 
pathway to the Universal. It critiqued the Left from a 
revolutionary perspective, saying we will not wait until 
after revolution to fight for our freedom. Further, our 
critique was not limited to pointing to the male chauvin- 
ism of the men but, more importantly, to their narrow 
concept of revolution that we knew did not mean our 
freedom— or ultimately anyone else’s either. That was a 
beginning that revealed how the Particular of women’s 
liberation could get to freedom. 

What I think we’ve witnessed since then is individual 
self-development that has led to second negation in peo- 
ple like Rich (for whom the words “Marxist-Humanism” 
would have seemed a funeral knell in the 1960s) and 
Margaret Randall (who had to rethink her whole concep- 
tion of the revolutions in Cuba and Nicaragua). But 
what we haven’t seen is the second negation at each 
stage in the movement as a whole. Is that why 


postmodernism’s denial of any universale, especially that 
of freedom, has such a pull? 

The added paragraph in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (p. 109) 
sheds light on the relationship of the Particular not be- 
ing fixed, on starting from the totality, and on how sec- 
ond negativity is at each stage. There, and in the whole 
chapter on “The Task That Remains to be Done,” Raya 
makes a summation of what the Women’s Liberation 
Movement has achieved. This time she singles out wom- 
en beginning the Russian Revolution, the Persian Revo- 
lution of 1906-11, and Isabel do Carmo raising the new 
concept of apartidarismo in Portugal. In other places 
Raya singles out different events, yet each time it is a 
summation of the philosophic kind that reveals women 
as Reason of revolution. Then she says, “It is precisely 
because women’s liberationists are both revolutionary 
force and Reason that they are crucial.' If we are to 
achieve success in the new revolutions, we have to see 
that the uprooting of the old is total from the start.” 

Her Summation shows the Particular of women’s lib- 
eration when it is not fixed, but a pathway to the future, 
and she states that the uprooting of the old must be total 
from the start. Is it that both these elements have to be 
involved if second negativity is to be experienced at each 
stage? I think she also brings in the kind of Individual- 
ism that lets nothing interfere with its Universalism, 
i.e., freedom, when she adds: “Which is what Luxem- 
burg meant when she defined ‘being human’ as ‘joyfully 
throwing your life on the scales of destiny.’” 

What is crucial, and is meant for us, is where she says: 
“This was for purposes of showing that the women were 
the ones who initiated that revolution. Even now I am 
not sure that we totally understand that that, in turn, 
depends on women practicing the immediate problems 
inseparable from the philosophic context.” I think that’s 
exactly What she is asking us to do in the speech we 
printed in the November issue. » 

— TerryMoon 


Fanon, politicalization and the Absolute 
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The year Dunayevskaya penned the article under dis- 
cussion, 1976, was also the year of the Soweto Rebellion 
and the Black Consciousness Movement. What attracted 
me to Marxist-Humanism at the end of the 1970s was its 
analysis that that movement represented a new stage of 
revolt and consciousness among Black youth in South 
Africa. Nobody on the Left outside of Marxist-Human- 
ism (except for the Black Consciousness Movement of 
Steve Biko) made a category of SOWETO. 

Nevertheless, that new stage, which became so excit- 
ing, was never developed theoretically as preparation for 
revolution after Biko’s death. In the early 1980s the 
spontaneous movements were far in advance of the poli- 
tical organizations, but by the late 1980s their tremen- 
dous activity had become exhausted and ready to be tak- 
en over by different types of vanguard organiza- 
tions— whether that be Stalinist, Trotskyist, or Nation- 
alist. All of these have provided no philosophical alterna- 
tive to the elite negotiations. 

Why have the tremendous mass movements not been 
successful over the past two decades? One reason is that 
there has not been a sufficient and serious battle of ideas 
that matched up to the seriousness of the challenge of 
the spontaneous movements. Too quickly the space 
opened up by those movements was hemmed in by the 
old political categories. 

In Black Skin White Masks (1952), Frantz Fanon criti- 
cized Jean-Paul Sartre for hemming him into old catego- 
ries. Sartre had “intellectually” but never “experiential- 
ly” understood Negritude. Despite Sartre’s praise of 
Negritude he saw it as an emotive, not logical, value and 
dismissed it as a “minor term” in the dialectic. 

In the 1976 discussion Dunayevskaya mentions 
Fanon’s critique of Sartre as an important example of 
particularization. In Sartre’s case there is no relation be- 
tween the particular and the univer- ' 
sal, so that the universal is reminis- 
cent of a type of moral imperative. 
The particularization that we are 
looking for is quite different from a 
“transitional demand” and is, ac- 
cording to Dunayevskaya, “the way 
to get to the second negativity.” In 
other words, when Fanon argued in 
The Wretched of the Earth that he 
was not interested in a rational dis- 
cussion of the universal, he had in 
mind any abstract universal lording 
over the concrete particular. Instead 
it is this particular which becomes 
universal when it is subject to nega- 
tivity. 

It is this that made Fanon the 
profoundest critic of Negritude and 
national consciousness, at the same 
time as he emphasized that national 
consciousness was the only way to 
get to a true universalism. However, 
he immediately warned of the conse- 
quences if national consciousness 
didn’t develop into a humanism 
(into a social and political aware- 
ness). 


n 



Fanon’s profound critique of the leaders of the new in 
dependent nations was directed at their separation from 
the masses. In this Fanon presciently pointed to areas 
that Dunayevskaya considered in chapter 7 of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution: The leaders began so quickly after 
independence to view workers merely as labor power and 
called for increased production while instituting disci- 
pline and silence. This critique is valid today because Af- 
rica’s freedom has still not been achieved. However, even 
though Fanon appreciated the masses as Reason and in- 
sisted that they be the basis of any post-independence 
politics, one never gets a sense of individuality in the no- 
tion of the “masses.” Does Fanon consider the masses in 
motion as a form of theory? Perhaps this question is tied 
to the fact that with Fanon the notion of second negativ- 
ity is a political, not philosophical one. The question is, is 
it possible to be political and philosophical? 

When Fanon argued that he was not interested in a 
rational confrontation of points of view, he added that he 
was propounding an untidy idea as an absolute. Though 
it is difficult to know exactly what Fanon meant, it is 
plain that when he begins his Wretched of the Earth 
with an absolute, what he calls “the absolute substitu- 
tion of one species of men with another,” he is mapping 
out the dialectic of revolution in the colonial context. In 
this he followed Hegel who argued that each beginning 
has to be made from the Absolute, but is only Absolute 
in its completion. 

In contradistinction to the postmodernist critics whose 
superficial reading of Hegel has led them to believe that 
Hegel presents a teleology moving towards a pre-or- 
dained end (they treat “absolute” in the “ordinary” 
sense of the word), Absolute, as presented by Hegel and 
restated by Dunayevskaya in Philosophy arid Revolution, 
is a process of becoming, open to all sorts of new im- 
pulses as it is filled out. The philosopher, rather than be- 
ing an onlooker, is part of the negation of the negation 
which propels the New Beginning. In other words, the 
movement from practice which is a fonn of theory, those 
revolutionary thoughts and actions that are in the lives 
of everyday people, has to be recreated within a philo- 
sophic context. 

The postmodernists would find an a priori philosophic 
context abhorrent, but they have a hidden agenda of rel- 
ativism. Thiey truly believe that by relativizing all stand- 
points they will give everything equal play. But this is 
merely a rerun of 18th century skepticism. 

We present our standpoint, not as something complete 
but rather in the process of becoming. Marxist-Human- 
ism, Dunayevskaya’s return to Hegel and re-articulation 
of Marxism for today, is not a finished product which, we 
present to the world; it is only concrete in its critical re- 
lationship to reality (negation of the negation). In other 
words what is called the “self determination of the Idea” 
of Marxist-Humanism is not in a totally different realm 
from politicalization. Indeed it is organic to it, not as an 
imperative, or religious fervor, but as its lifeblood (its 
concretizatkm). Politicalization, which we might call 
‘ ‘revolutionairy-critical-practical,’’ does not exhaust 
Marxist-Humanism’s body of ideas but is, a central ele- 
ment of its recreation. — F. Shelley 
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| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

President Clinton went to Memphis in November to 
deliver a “sermon” on crime in the African-American 
community from the same pulpit Martin Luther King 
gave his last sermon on the journey to the “Mountain- 
top.” 

In the style of a revivalist minister, Clinton told a 
Black audience of clerics and lay people that they need to 
“meet the crisis of the spirit that is gripping America to- 
day” and unless “we do something about crime and vio- 
lence and drugs . that is ravaging the community, we will 
not be able to repair this country.” He gave examples of 
mindless juvenile crimes and teenage pregnancies and 
said: these were not the things that “King lived and died 
for,” they are an “abuse of freedom.” 

Anyone who knows the covert racism of American pol- 
itics would know at once that Clinton was not carrying a 
moral crusade to Memphis to save the souls of Black 
Americans, but was descending into the murky waters of 
American racist politics, the kind of white fear politics 
which was the linchpin of the Reagan/Bush administra- 
tions. Although he spoke before a Black audience, he in- 
directly guided his “sermon” to the ears of a larger audi- 
ence, those white Americans who, in the wake of the Civ- 
il Rights Movement, fled the inner cities to white sub- 
urbs to avoid racially integrated schools and housing. 

Clinton needs the support of these people as he moves 
to reorganize the crisis-ridden American economy and 
“reinvent” government. A dramatic way to gain their al- 
legiance is to be tough on Black juvenile crime and vio- 
lence while standing in King’s last pulpit. It assures 
them that he is not a political captive of African Ameri- 
cans; and, at the the same time, he undermines the mo- 
nopoly Republicans have held over the issue of “Black 
crime” while pushing Jesse Jackson’s longtime crusade 


Clinton distorts M.L. K 

against Black juvenile violence into the background. 

The cost that the African-American community pays 
for Clinton’s racial politics is the vulgarization of Martin 
Luther King’s image, while no prominent African-Amer- 
ican leader, political or religious, has the courage to call 



Martin Luther King makes his last speech in Memphis. 


upon him to apologize. These African-American leaders 
have no vision of a pathway out of the social disintegra- 
tion in the inner cities. They have forgotten why King 
made his fatal trip to Memphis or why that trip was a 
turning point in the Civil Rights Movement. 

Much has been said about King’s final sermon and its 
personal, prophetical content. Clinton, however, appro- 
priates that sermon as a text to tell a Horatio Alger story 
about great freedoms and achievements gained by the 
African-American middle class. In telling Ids story, Clin- 
ton blots out the fact that King was invited to come to 
Memphis by striking Black sanitation workers to help 
them get a decent wage from a racist city government 
that had gotten an injunction from a local court denying 
them their Constitutional right to assemble. 

Bang’s first speech in Memphis was the address to 
these striking workers: “You have assembled for more 
than 30 days now, to say ‘We are tired of being at the 


Families oppose 

Editor’s note: An organization called Families Against 
Discriminative Crack Laws (FADCL) was formed in ear- 
ly 1993 to work to reverse the current huge disparity in 
federally-mandated prison sentences meted out to those 
arrested for possession of “crack cocaine” (used primari- 
ly by Black inner-city residents) vs. “powder cocaine” 
(the- identical drug in the form used primarily by white 
suburbanites). Below are excerpts from an interview 
with two FADCL members. 

Mother of a prisoner Barbara Piggee: The idea of the 
organization came from the prisoners on the inside with 
the encouragement of the parents. A few of the guys in- 
side got together and came up with the idea of starting 
this organization to work for changing the law, which 
was instituted by Congress. You see, Congress had deter- 
mined that possession of even a small amount of crack 
cocaine is the most dangerous thing in the world. They 
are trying to show that they are tough on crime to get 
more Votes. . 

The fact is that powder cocaine is used more in the 
white society, but when you ask, “Why don’t you give 
them the same sentencing? How come they get proba- 
tion?”— no one answers that question. They just want to 
talk about the war on drugs, the war on crime. 

The whole thing is that they can’t find a way to stop 
the other crimes that go on. They don’t want to admit 
that it has to do with poverty and the fact that there’s 
no education, there are no jobs. And nobody’s doing any- 
thing about it! We had these different job programs in 
the ’60s, but they all faded into the sunset. 

Now they’ve branded our sons as troublemakers sim- 
ply because they’re trying to stand up for themselves 
and do something legal, learning about the law. They’re 
being watched. They’re being shipped around from pris- 
on to prison like pieces of meat. So we have a whole new 
issue other than what we started out with. 

The authorities have said we tried to undermine the 
security of the prison by forming FADCL. Now, when 
you stop to realize that the people promoting this organi- 
zation on the Outside are old, poor, arthritis-ridden, bro- 
ken-dOwn parents on their last leg of hope— we never 
j dredmed that the prisons would take this negatively! We 
thought they would be pleased because it kept our kids 
calm, in the law library reading books! 

NOW my son is considered a dangerous person. He got 
put on that level, just because he spoke out against the 
injustices in the judicial system. 

Prisoner Roderick Piggee: Over 90% of the crack cases 
involve Blacks. Where they’re not federal cases to start 
with, the state asks the feds to prosecute, so the accused 
will get the federally-mandated minimum sentences of 
10 and 20 and 30 years. It’s really selective prosecution, 
and,I call it a form of genocide against the Black race. 

We’re not saying that every person in prison under the 
crack law should just be set free. \ve’re asking for equal 
justice. We’re saying that we should be sentenced accord- 
ing to the powder cocaine guidelines for the year in 
which we were arrested. I know a case where a guy got 
caught with 400' kilos [400,000 grams] of powder co- 
caine,’ and he got 20 years: But I know a guy that got 
caught with just 250 grams of crack and he also got 20 
yearte. 

A bunch of us were together in the African Cultural 
Workshop in the prison in Phoenix, and we got shipped 
out of there because we were all united. The authorities 
didn’t like the fact that there was no gang tension be- 
tween the Crips and the Bloods. Everybody had come to- 
gether collectively as one, 'to try an do what they could 
do. That’s redly a whitw person’s Worst nightmare, to 
have some Black unity. 


unjust drug laws 

I refuse to sit here dormant, to just lay dead, while 
this goes on with my life. I’m going to do all I can to bet- 
ter my situation. They can put me in the hole, they can 
transfer me— but whenever they let me out in the popu- 
lation, I’m going to speak my piece. We’re trying to help 
ourselves, and they don’t want us to do so. 

For more information, contact: FADCL, P.O.B. 62252, 
Los Angeles, CA 90062. 

Peace in shadow of 
Irish massacres 

Editor’s note: Our British correspondent sent the fol- 
lowing report before the latest revelations confirmed 
that the British government and the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) have been engaging in direct negotiations. 

After a quarter century of “The Troubles” in North- 
ern Ireland, which have claimed over 3,000 lives, there is 
a tantalizing hope for peace, and a present reality of in- 
creasing bloodshed and fear. Hopes were raised by the 
talks between John Hume, of the Social Democratic and 
Labor Party, and by Gerry Adams, of Sinn Fein, the mil- 
itant nationalist party which is linked to the IRA. The 
Hume/Adams proposals which have not been published 
probably, envisage an IRA ceasefire, Sinn Fein to be in- 
cluded in all-party talks on the future of the province, 
and a date to be set for British withdrawal in 25 or 30 
years’ time. 

Reacting against these tentative peace moves, and de- 
termined to uphold the Protestant ascendancy, the Loy- 
alist paramilitaries stepped up their attacks on the Cath- 
olic/Republican population. The Ulster Defense Associa- 
tion/Ulster Volunteer Force and the Ulster Freedom 
Fighters (UFF)carried out 11 sectarian murders of Cath- 
olics in the three mont hs before the IRA’s Oct. 23 
Shankhill bombing. Last year, the trial of Brian Nelson 
revealed how a “rogue” element in British Intelligence 
had aided and abetted the Loyalist terror groups. 

The IRA bomb which blew up a fish shop in Shankhill 
Road, at the heart of Belfast’s Protestant working class 
community, was intended to “take out” a meeting room 
upstairs used by the UFF. The bomb exploded prema- 
turely, killing IRA man Thomas Begley and slaughtering 
nine innocent Protestants doing Saturday afternoon 
shopping, including two young girls. 

After the Shankhill bomb, the initiative passed once 
more to the Loyalist death squads. Their most horrific 
attack came one week later at Greysteel, a mainly Catho- 
lic village of 2,000 residents, where there is a certain tra- 
dition of good relations between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant communities. The attack was timed at 10 pm on 
a Saturday night, exactly when the local pub, the Rising 
Sun, would be most crowded. Two masked gunmen burst 
in, shouted, “Trick or treat!” (this was Halloween) and 
sprayed bullets. Seven people died, 11 were wounded. 
The death toll would have been even worse but for two 
nurses among the survivors, who gave emergency treat- 
ment to the injured. In a period of eight days, from the 
Shankhill bomb to the Greysteel massacre, there were 
23 violent deaths, in a province of 1.5 million people. 

While there are very real feelings of anguish and de- 
spair, and people talk of wanting to leave Northern Ire- 
land, there is a grassroots desire for peace and new hu- 
man relations. Catholic and Protestant workers together 
stopped work to support a protest against the Greysteel 
massacre: This is something to build upon. 

Nov. 7, 1993 ^-Richard Bunting 



bottom... .We are tired of having to live in dilapidated, 
substandard housing. We are tired of working our hands 
off and laboring every day and not even making a wage 
adequate with basic necessities of life. We are tired of 
our men being emasculated, so that our wives and our 
daughters have to go out and work in the white ladies’ 
kitchens.’” 

Now these few bare words from King’s speech tell the 
story of the kind of life African Americans were living in 
the inner cities of this country during a boom time in 
U.S. capitalism. Poor Blacks not only suffered from the 
pangs of poverty, but also from a demeaning racism 
which took from them every iota of self-respect, the very 
core of their humanity. The truth is: this reality of pov- 
erty and alienation is still the way of life for millions of 
African Americans living in the inner cities. 

The tragic martyrdom of King has hidden the dialectic 
of Black liberation causing him to go to Memphis, that is 
the self-movement, the self-development of poor Black % 
laborers to end their poverty and alienation. This was a 
great leap in the practice and thought of the Civil Rights 
Movement. But it was King alone who saw it as a new 
development in the Black movement and he thought it 
could become the basis for the Poor People’s March on 
Washington that he and his colleagues were planning. 

African Americans have to make a clear separation be- 
tween why Martin Luther King went to Memphis 25 
years ago and why Clinton made his journey there today. 

King went there to support Black labor in a battle 
against poverty and racism. The President went there to 
engage in the politics of racialism to advance his plan to 
“repair” American capitalism. He intends to do so by re- 
organizing the government, economic markets, the wel- 
fare system, and the class relationship between labor 
and capital in the interest of capital accumulation. 

The “crisis of the spirit gripping” America today and 
the social dislocations in the inner cities are the manifes- 
tations of both the crisis of capitalism and the absence of 
a clearly articulated alternative to capitalism. 

- — , 

Black World , 


(continued from page i) 

Fund), as if Marxism is responsible for the ever-growing 
discontent, poverty and frustration of the masses, rather 
than the leadership’s state-capitalist programs. 

In Uganda, we are told by the leadership that what is 
new in their revolution is the revival of “African democ- 
racy” which is more advanced and indigenous than 
Western democracy. At the same time, Ugandans are 
more the daily victims of the horrible AIDS epidemic 
than any people in the world. 

Even in Namibia, where the political consciousness of 
the masses is unquestionable, the leftist leaders are slid- 
ing into the very situation we have witnessed, i.e., the 
political and economic liberation of the “Vanguard” and 
the worsening conditions of the masses. 

In Eritrea, we are told that the reason why men are 
occupying the leadership of most of the governmental 
positions is because there are few educated women capa- 
ble of managing the affairs of the offices men are manag- 
ing. This is not what concerned the revolution during 
the armed struggle. Then, women were in the center of 
all the activities, they were in the leadership of all types 
of committees. 

So, why now is it that people who were mature enough 
to take up arms and liberate their country are not today 
mature enough to take up the responsibility of leader- 
ship? Is it accidental that there are more graduate men 
than women in Eritrea? No, because while women were 
occupied with the liberation struggle there were more 
men in Western universities. Do we need professors to 
run a democratic state? 

This is not only the experience in Eritrea. No matter 
what role women have been playing in liberation strug- * 
gles, their situation never improves with the coming of 
victory. What is unique in the case of Eritrea is that no- 
where in Africa have women been so visible and militant 
in great numbers in an arm-struggle as in Eritrea. This 
is true not only in the military front but on all fronts. 
Reducing them to a mere accident of history is reminis- 
cent of Bissauian, Angolan and Cuban women. The long 
political experience of these women is no guarantee 
against their continued oppression. 

Nothing has convinced the Left that the masses are in 
fact more mature and prepared than they themselves, 
for they dismiss the mass movements as the people’s dis- 
content with one-partyism. The liberal democrats and 
religious fundamentalists are very clear as to where their v 
political agendas must be directed; and they are clear 
that the masses are no fools, or that they are not inter- 
ested in all that the Left claims to represent, b. 
lost the elections in Angola despite the many years 
hardship under the leadership of the “Marxists.” It is no 9 
accident that a down to earth trade union leader won the 
elections in Zambia, or that the masses preferred Rawl- 
ings to the confused pro-democratic politicians in Ghana. 

Since the people do not approach the “Party of the 
People” and ask to be led, we are told to wait until such 
time as they do before the masses are crowned “mature” 
and “prepared.” Thus, refusing to identify the gap that 
exists between the masses and the Left will in no way * 
help to draw a dear ideological line in the Left’s ap- 
proach to its ever-growing political confusion. To blame 
Marx and not the opportunism of the Left for the failure 
of the African revolutions will not result in a miracle 
that will save our souls. _Ba Karang 
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Struggles by labor, Blacks, women emerge in South 


(continued from page 1) 

an even longer struggle. We were able to meet with the 
Furniture Workers Local 282 in-plant negotiating com- 
mittee which has been fighting to win a decent contract 
for five years. (See “Somerville Mills, ’’page 3.) 

BLACK WOMEN IN THE FOREFRONT 

What stood out in our discussions, not only at this 
plant, but in all of the labor battles we visited in Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, was the emergence of a new dimen- 
sion of rank-and-file workers’ leadership: militant, artic- 
ulate, savvy young Black women who organized their 
shops “from the inside,” and do not shy away from con- 
fronting anyone— management or union. 

So objective is this new dimension that it is having an 
impact in the universities of the South. The Memphis 
State University Center for Research on Women has 
joined in a collaborative project with its sister center in 
Chapel Hill, N.C., to document “Southern Women: The 

® Intersection of Race, Class and Gender,” while the union 
to which the Somerville Mills women belong has been 
the subject of a Vanderbilt study called “The Local La- 
bor Union As a Social Movement Organization.” 

What is happening in Somerville is representative of 
the contradictions which have accompanied the last dec- 
ade of industrial investment in a region now designated 
as the “Sunbelt.” In the wake of the Mercedes-Benz de- 
cision to locate its $300 million plant in Vance, Ala. The 
New York Times (10/4/93) concluded that “increasingly, 
manufacturing in the United States has a Southern ac- 
cent.. .The Southern economy, particularly in manufac- 
turing, is outperforming the national one.” 

At the same time, however, the South’s traditional 
“philosophy of development,” as James C. Cobb put it in 
his book, The Selling of the South , “that insured re- 
stricted growth, and confirmed rather than threatened 
established power relationships,” is now under sharp 
challenge from the new human passions and forces that 
the last decade’s economic development has drawn out. 

The considerations which drew many corporations to 
locate labor-intensive plants in the South— low wages, 
weak unions, cooperative officials in state and local gov- 
ernment— have resulted, in the post-Civil Rights Move- 
ment period, in many plants with workforces in which 

* Black workers, and often Black women workers, predom- 
inate. And despite brutal repression and government col- 
lusion, workers in textile and garment, poultry and cat- 
fish, furniture and chemicals, have increasingly sought 
out unions and attempted to organize their plants. 
MISSISSIPPI ‘CONSPIRACY’ CHALLENGED 

Nowhere are these struggles today more intense than 
in Mississippi where they reveal both continuities and 
discontinuties with Mississippi’s infamous “Magnolia 
Jungle” of the 1960s. Charles Tisdale, publisher of the 
state’s leading Black newspaper, the Jackson Advocate, 
is the man who last year nearly single-handedly investi- 
gated and publicized the story of Mississippi’s 46 jail- 
house hangings. He told us that “Mississippi is not a 
government in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
It never was. It is a conspiracy between those who have 
and those who govern.” 

In the present battle at Hood Furniture’s 10-year-old 
manufacturing plant in Jackson, all the elements of the 
old conspiracy are present, with new ones added. (See 
“Hood Furniture,” page 3.) Warren Hood, the principal 
owner of the company, is also the controlling force be- 
hind Deposit Guaranty Bank, one of the state’s largest. 
It was Hood who involved the white, Washington, D.C.- 
"* based president of the IUE, William Bywater, in a secret 
sweetheart contract. To pull off such a deception, 
Bywater installed an alternate “union” at Hood Furni- 
ture against the wishes of the workers. 

None of the Jackson-based Black civil rights, political, 
or church leaders stepped forward to fight the deal. Tis- 
dale, whose Jackson Advocate broke the story, allowing 
rank-and-file workers and Local 282 officers to tell what 
really happened, was subsequently threatened by Hood. 
What neither Hood nor Bywater counted on was the 

* fierce and persistent resistance by the rank-and-file 
Black workers— to the sweetheart contract. 

When we met with these workers, they were wearing 
bright yellow T-shirts which proclaimed their loyalty to 
Loral 282 and denounced the contract. One man asked: 
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“When will there be a job with human rights where we 
can work?” 

DEVELOPMENT, ECONOMIC AND HUMAN? 

In one or another form, this question is at the root of 
the debates on economic development now raging in Mis- 
sissippi. How to “catch up” economically, in a state 
many describe as a “Third World” economy? The many 
questions we heard about NAFTA both from workers 
and from students at Jackson State University, were 
connected with this concern. Would Mississippi lose the 
new manufacturing jobs of the last decade? If corpora- 
tions came South for low wages, why wouldn’t they go 
further south— to Mexico— for even lower wages? 

In Holmes County, Miss., we met with Amette Lewis 
of the Rural Organizing and Cultural Center. Lewis ar- 
gued that “Mississippi has one of the highest rates of 
Black elected officials. But now there’s a shift. We have 
to be much more economically focused if we are going to 
do something about poverty here.” 

What became clear, in these discussions on Black eco- 
nomic reality was that struggles for human conditions of 
life and labor were bound up with current battles over 
the meaning of Black history, and with searches for new 
vantage points in history and philosophy. 

The battles over the meaning of Black history could 
not be more current. While we were in Memphis, Presi- 

Who killed Leroy Jackson? 

Ranchos de Taos, N.M.— Leroy Jackson, a Nava- 
jo active in environmental affairs, was found dead in a 
remote region of northwestern New Mexico on Oct. 9. 
His body was found wrapped in a blanket in the back 
seat of his van. In his pocket, according to stories spread- 
ing like wildfire all over the Southwest, was a plane tick- 
et for Washington, D.C. Indeed, he planned to meet with 
John Leshy, solicitor general of the Department of the 
Interior, and with Ada Deer, head of the Bureau of Indi- 
an Affairs. 

According to what has been released to the public 
about the autopsy, “there is no reason to believe Jackson 
died of natural causes.” His widow has already stated 
that she believes he was murdered. 

The eerie comparisons with the case of the late Karen 
Silkwood are inevitable. Silkwood blew the whistle on 
nuclear contamination at one of the facilities of the giant 
Kerr-McGee Corporation, and died in a mysterious auto 
accident. It is widely believed that she was murdered. 

In one of the more elegant ironies of history, it turns 
out that Native America is sitting on a very great part of 
the remaining mineral and timber wealth of the United 
States. The result is constant turmoil. The much-publi- 
cized Hopi-Navajo land dispute, for example, is not so 
much about the peoples involved— as it is about the 
fierce desire of Peabody Coal and others to get at the bil- 
lions of cubic feet of coal lying under Navajo and Hopi 
lands. This, incidentally, would require billions of gal- 
lons of scarce water to process. 

Another cause of strife is a plan to clearcut 18 million 
board feet of timber in the Chuska mountains of north- 
eastern Arizona. Clashing here are traditional religious 
and cultural beliefs, the insatiable needs of the market 
for timber, the needs of Indian reservations where un- 
employment is humongous. Leroy Jackson was the co- 
founder of Dineh CARE, an environmental organization 
that some felt challenged the need for jobs. 

But how did the whole complex question get reduced 
to the false dichotomy of jobs or the environment? And 
whose interests are served by the notion that we must 
either continue as we are or “freeze in the dark”? 

—Joanne Forman 

Giuliani’s racist victory 

New York, N.Y.— White conservative Republican 
Rudolph Giuliani defeated New York’s first Black mayor, 
David Dinkins, in the November election. Giuliani voiced 
several “key issues.” One was “crime," another was the 
decline of the economic viability of New York. No one 
said the word “race,” they said “crime” or “fear,” but 
break down each borough’s vote and you see the mayoral 
race was about race. 

Giuliani said his first act would be to reinstate “street- 
level drug busts,” and anyone who doesn’t understand 
that that means giving the police carte blanche to harass 
minority youth is living in Never-Never-Land. 

It is interesting to see the Black leadership who had 
been for the bourgeoisie now calling for a “third party,” 
feeling the Democratic Party has betrayed the interests 
of Blacks in New York City. They use the fact that Dem- 
ocrats Hevesi and Green were elected comptroller and 
ombudsman by a large majority. So it’s obvious many 
whites voted for Democrats except Dinkins. 

On the other hand you have another segment like 
Congressman Charles Rangel and other elected Blacks 
who are saying, “No, we still represent Blacks.” So you 
already have factions going at each other over the 
crumbs. The crux is, neither faction knows what Black 
youth on the streets are going to do, and that’s why they 
are talking “third party.” 

Black youth can’t get a job or a good education. They 
have to be wondering, “They don’t even accept a mild- 
mannered guy like Dinkins, what is in this country for 
me?” It is obvious neither Al Sharpton nor Dinkins, who 
was the champion of the bourgeoisie’s point of view, and 
certainly not the elected officials, are making a differ- 
ence. It is obvious the Black nationalists aren’t , doing it. 
And nobody knows what form the next revolt will take. 

—Ray McKay 


dent Clinton arrogantly attempted to appropriate the 
legacy of Dr. King by accusing Blacks of "abusing the 
freedom” King fought for— while speaking in the Mem- 
phis church in which King had made his last speech. 
That sort of reading of the legacy of the 1960s Black 
movement for freedom is at odds with what youth are 
thinking today. Two days earlier, we had listened to an 
account of how teenage youth from the Rural Organizing 
and Cultural Center researched, wrote, and published an 
oral history of the Civil Rights Movement in Holmes 
County, Minds Stayed on Freedom. These youth con- 
cluded that it wasn’t any elite, but “the dirt farmers” 
who sparked the movement there. 

American Civilization on Trial, written in 1963, just 
as the Holmes County movement was gathering momen- 
tum, also sought to single out the human dimensions 
which have driven U.S. freedom struggles forward. In it, 
Raya Dunayevskaya pointed to the way “the first ap- 
pearance of trade unions and workingmen’s parties in 
the U.S. paralleled the greatest of the slave revolts and 
the emergence of the Abolitionist movement. This paral- 
lelism is the characteristic feature of American class 
struggle. Only when these two great movements coalesce 
do we reach decisive turning points in U.S. develop- 
ment.” “What is needed now,” she went on to say, “is a 
new Humanism.” 

The thirst for such new liberating vantage points in 
both hlstoiy and philosophy was evident both among 
workers and on the campuses we visited. At Memphis 
State and at Jackson State, discussions with faculty and 
student® on “Hegel and Frantz Fanon,” and on “revolu- 
tionary Black journalism” were among the most illumi- 
nating ones of our trip. 

The objectivity of that thirst was seen clearly in our 
meetings with worker-activists at Delta Pride Catfish, in 
Indianola, Miss. We arrived just as the impact of the new 
three-year contract signed Oct. 31 was being hotly de- 
bated by workers there. The contract, the third since 
workers at Delta Pride voted in UFCW (Food and Com- 
mercial Workers) Local 1259 in 1987, was controversial. 
It was Ratified by a vote of 226 to 23, but many workers 
did not attend the meetings. 

DELTA PRIDE UNION AT CROSSROADS 

Sarah White, chief steward at the Indianola plant and 
one of the original in-plant organizers, told us of the 
two-month-long negotiations: 

“I feel like we got a dam good contract. The only prob- 
lem is with the wage scale. On that, for the older people, 
with more seniority, we have moved; but for the younger 
people, we did not. We had a lot of gap-holes in the old 
contract. Now we have closed up all the gap-holes, and 
it’s in real plain language anyone can read. 

“In the old contract, you only got time and a half after 
40 hours. Now you get it after eight hours in a day— this 
will stop a lot of abusing people on overtime work. We 
got a lot more control over break time— it has to be with- 
in 30 mijjmtes of midway between start-up and lunch, in- 
stead of whenever the supervisor decides. We won a 200 
premium for the night shift, and a premium for training 
other woirkers. We stopped the company forcing you to 
go to another department after you put eight hotu*s in 
your own department. 

“But what I feel bad about is that I had in my heart 
that we would show the company that this is the time we 
would end these poverty wages. We didn’t do that; we 
ended up with a pretty good increase for workers with 
more than seven years, less for four years or more, and 
only the regular service raises for the people with three 
years or less. People just weren’t ready to strike like they 
had in 1990. We had been working on 25-to-30-hours-a- 
week wages for six months. I ask myself how you know 
whether you’ve done the right thing.” 

The challenges facing Delta Pride workers, and all the 
new workers’ organizations which have sprung up across 
the South, are formidable. They include not only the old 
political-economic order unique to the South, especially 
Mississippi— an order which has taken on some very new 
forms today— but also ideological pollution which threat- 
ens any new grassroots movement. This ideological pol- 
lution, which originated with the Reagan retrogression 
of the early 1980s, has today penetrated deeply inti the 
labor movement itself, with its acceptance of concessions 
contracts, Equality management” agreements, and Clin- 
ton’s new “workplace of the future” initiative. 

In the Mississippi Delta, new grassroots movements, 
which never get reported in the press, are continuing to 
emerge in the atmosphere which followed the successful 
1990 Deltla Pride strike. In October, some 400 Black 
workers at Modern Line Products in Indianola, members 
of the Steelworkers union, staged a wildcat strike to pro- 
test firings under a new personnel manager’s system. Af- 
ter a march from the union hall to the plant, and a two- 
day strike, the company gave in. Meanwhile, workers at 
Fruit of the Loom, a huge new plant in Greenville, Miss., 
with about 1,000 workers, are looking for a union to help 
them fight intolerable working conditions. 

For Margaret Hollins, another Delta Pride steward, 
and for Sarah White, part of their response to the new 
movements add new challenges is to 'begin writing a 
book about the Delta Pride struggle, from its birth in 
1986 to today. They want to “turn the plantation men- 
tality around, to say something to every worker about 
what we went through. ’ ’ 

When we returned to Chicago, and reported on what 
we had seen and heard in Tennessee and Mississippi, one 
retired Black worker responded: “Labor in the South 
has the experience of 244 years of slavery, and all that 
came after _ it, I beljtye that what happens with, these 
movements 6f worker S in the South today may deter- 
mine the future of all workers in this country.” 
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25 years after Paris ’68 



revolution thinkable 


by Maya Jhansi 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of the great re- 
bellion in France, 1968 when thousands of rebelling stu- 
dents were joined by ten million workers on general 
strike. Where the ’60s saw the greatness of youth activ- , 
ism,' 25 years later many youth and adults think that the 
world can’t be changed and the very idea of revolution 
has become unthinkable. To battle this attitude I would 
like to jam up the anniversary of 1968 with another an- 
niversary — that of the publication of Raya 

Dunayevskaya’s work, Philosophy and Revolution. 

1968 was the closest that contemporary Western socie- 
ty has come to total revolution, when the idealism of 
youth was united with the creativity of labor and the ral- 
lying cry was, “Tout est possible!” Despite its greatness 
i the movement collapsed with such a resounding thud 
: that we can still hear echoes of its failure today. The 
| movement capitulated to the ideological machinations of 
DeGaulle and the French Communist Party, which suc- 
ceeded in keeping the workers to reformist demands 
without DeGaulle’s army firing a single shot. 

While there are umpteen theories about why ’68 
failed, one fact seems clear: that it collapsed, not 
through external pressure (like the military), but 
through its own internal contradictions. This is a fact 
that today’s revolutionaries must grapple with since the 
failure of *68 is often used as proof that liberation is im- 
possible. In the final chapter of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion (P&R), Dunayevskaya critiques the ’60s youth for 
thinkin g that activism alone was sufficient and that the- 
ory could be picked up “en route” to the new society. 
This evasion of theory ultimately left the students un- 
prepared to battle the perversions of Marxism that the 
French Communist Party used to sabotage the move- 
ment. 

For many participants of ’68, this collapse signaled the 
death of the idea of genuine revolution. For 
DunayeVskaya, however, the fact that it collapsed 
through its own internal contradictions meant that revo- 
lutionaries had to take philosophical responsibility to 
work out those contradictions. 

A POINT CENTRAL to grasping the importance of 
this is the distinction Dunayevskaya makes between the 
decade of the ’50s and the ’60s. She argues that the East 
European revolts against so-called Communism in the 
’50s as well as the Montgomery Bus Boycott initiated a 
new epoch in thought. Paris, 1968, however, did not. To 
be an “epochal new beginning” a new stage of revolt 
must initiate a new stage in thought which cannot be 
erased from history even if it is defeated. The revolt of 
the workers in East Germany in 1953, the first workers’ 
revolt against so-called Communism, raised the whole 
question of the Humanism of Marxism— projecting a vi- 
sion of total freedom as against “Communist” totalitari- 
anism. 1 

That 1968 did not achieve such a new stage in thought 
meant that the responsibility for projecting a banner of 
liberation could not be left on the shoulders of the move- 
ment from practice but was ours. We can no longer take 
for granted that the possibilities for freedom that open 
up in a moment of rebellion will become actual. We have 
to make them actual. How to do that is a theoretical 
question that can be worked out. That is why 
Dunayevkaya wrote about the need to take responsibility 
for the development from theory to the philosophy of 
revolution. 

She did not begin P&R, as many wanted her to, with 
all the movements of the ’60s (that’s chapter 9), but 
with the section entitled “Why Hegel? Why Now?” in 
which she develops the category of Absolute Negativity 
as New Beginning. This original category which she de- 
fines as “beginning with the totality” is the deepening of 
Marx’s concept of revolution in permanence for our age. 2 
Following the decade of the ’60s, with its pragmatic re- 
fusal to deal with theory, what was needed was a re-crea- 
tion of a deeper concept of freedom than those revolts 
projected— a recapturing of the revolutionary vision of 
Marx for our age. This is what P&R does. 

Dunayevskaya challenges us to immerse ourselves in 


the historic development of the idea of freedom and not 
accept our age of failed and aborted revolutions as a giv- 
en that we are limited by. Why not instead seize control 
of our future and this time be theoretically prepared? 

The world seems very vast— from the problems in the 
Middle East to the ongoing genocide in Bosnia to the al- 
ienating conditions right here at home. I think my gen- 
eration is oppressively awarethat demonstration after 
demonstration will not change the world. We need a to- 
tal way out. Only philosophy can give us a total outlook. 
I think that the idea of “beginning from the totality” 
can give us the revolutionary direction needed to bring 
the ongoing revolts worldwide to fruition in a freedom- 
filled future. « 


1. See Dunayevskaya’s 1977-78 Perspectives for an extended 
discussion of this distinction between the ’50s and ’60s and its 
relationship to P&R. 

2. See the 1976 speech printed in the November 1993 issue of 
News & Letters. 


We want 
to hear 
from you! 



Send your responses to our paper and stories about 
what is happening at your school, on your campus, 
or in your neighborhood to: News & Letters, 59 E. 
VanBuren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 



by Manta Leber 

Students at the Institute of Technology in Cambodia 
held a mass protest demanding that English replace 
French as the language of instruction in their school. 
Street demonstrators targeted the French government’s 
“colonial arrogance” for tying aid to the institution with 
the imposition of the French language in classrooms. 
Since 1991 when the United Nations began administer- 
ing Cambodia, France has pushed to reimpose the cul- 
tural hegemony it practiced from 1945-1955, when Cam- 
bodia was a French Colony. After meeting with Cambo- 
dian government officials in October, the protesting stu- 
dents returned to their classes but expressed determina- 
tion to pursue their demands. 

Yu Zhou, the Chinese student who was arrested for 
hanging posters in 1992 to mark the anniversary of the 
Tiananmen Square democracy movement, has been sen- 
tenced to two years in prison. He was convicted for 
“spreading counter-revolutionary propaganda.” 

Demonstrations continue on almost a daily basis in San 
Francisco against Mayor Frank Jordan’s “Operation 
Quality of Life,” which is a police crackdown on poor 
people for “crimes” like begging and sleeping in public. 
Lately the cops have been arresting boys who skate- 
board on the Justin Herman Plaza at the touristy 
Embarcadero shopping center. The cops are doing daily 
sweeps, stealing the boards, and arresting young people, 
most of whom are from the Tenderloin and Civic Center 
and have nowhere else to hang out. One 12-year-old said, 
“You’d think they’d be glad we aren’t out committing 
crimes or something, but they really just don’t want us 
here ’cause we are kids.” 


The U.S. military is no road to gay liberation 


Editor’s note: Queer* People of Color (Q*POC) is “an 
empowerment organization... actively involved in ‘mak- 
ing the connections’ between race, gender, sexuality and 
class. ” What follows are excerpts from their position pa- 
per on Lesbian & Gay Rights and the Military sent to 
News & Letters by two students at Pomona College. For 
the full statement, write to: Queer* People of Color, P.O. 
B. 1213, Claremont, CA 91711. 

The military-industrial complex gives a false sense of 
national security and economic stability. Politicians use 
war to remove public scrutiny from recessions, savings 
and loan bailouts, systematic disemployment, homeless- 
ness, and lack of health care.... 

Social stratification determines, for the most part, who 
serves in the military. The military is disproportionately 
comprised of Latino and African Americans. While mid- 
dle and upper income people have the ability to avoid the 
military, the working poor often have to resort to the 
military to obtain education, health care, job training, 
and economic stability. 

Lesbians and gays want to openly “defend” the 
U.S.— a government which does not grant same sex mar- 
riages, and which seeks to criminalize us through such 
things as anti-sodomy laws and Amendment 2 (Colora- 
do). So to our queer white sisters and brothers we ask: 
How do you think serving in the military will bring 


about our civil rights? 

Recall if you will the situation of Nisei (Japanese 
American) soldiers who served in Europe during World 
War II while their families were imprisoned at 
Manzanar, Tule Lake, or other camps (1942-1945). U.S. 
corporations recruited Mexicans to exploit in the fields 
and factories under the Bracero Act (1943), and when 
the economy took a downturn, deported them under 
“Operation Wetback” (1953-1956); all the while Chicano 
soldiers were fighting in Korea. 

While Blacks were fighting against “the communists” 
in Vietnam, Blacks at home were fighting against police 
brutality and racist oppression.. .And while women were 
getting closer to the frontlines during the Persian Gulf 
War, they were losing ground in the struggle for repro- 
ductive rights under the Bush administration,... 

It is a contradiction fer tile lesbian and gay community 
to Use the military to acquire “civil tights”; the military 
is an institution which violates human rights through- 
out the Third World.... 

Q*POC calls on the mainstream lesbian and gay com- 
munity to address issues such as poverty, violence 
against all people, racism, affordable housing, the fight 
for same sex marriage, and Queer civil tights, to name 
but a few.. ..It is time for us to come out of the closet 
against the military. 


Cops fingerprint kids * 

Chicago, 111.— The piercing cries of a five-year-old 
Mexican boy echoed through the halls of a school in the 
Division Street neighborhood. As I passed him, he was 
sitting on the floor with his legs spread apart and his 
arms hugging the edge of the doorway. His teacher had 
her arm around him saying, “Oh, come inside. They 
won’t hurt you. Do you want me to let them do it to me 
first, so you can see that it doesn’t hurt?” The kid 
wasn’t going for it. 

Were they giving all the kids in this poor neighborhood 
free flu shots or free dental exams? 

I walked into a bilingual second grade classroom filled 
with s miling Mexican and Puerto Rican seven-year-olds 
proudly wearing plastic stars that said “Special Deputy 
of the Cook County Sheriff.” Throwing up my arms in 
mock surprise I shouted, “Please don’t arrest me! I’m 
innocent!” Without missing a beat, a b oy stuck an imagi- 
nary gun in my face and said, “Keep your hands up, 
you’re under arrest!” and got up to cuff me. 4 

Another seven-year-old cop nabbed a classmate. “Up 
against the wall!” he commanded with a loaded finger 
aimed at the boy’s head, “Spread your legs.” Then he 
began to expertly pat him down. 

Getting serious, I asked them where they got the 
badges, and they told me from the police. But it became 
clear that this went beyond the usual “take a bite out of 
crime” propaganda sweeps, when a girl proudly took out 
a copy of her fingerprints to show to me. The police were 
only giving the badges to the kids who brought in per- 
mission slips allowing themselves to be fingerprinted. 
When I asked the kids why the police wanted their fin- 
gerprints, they said, “It’s in case we get lost.” 

Besides identifying a body or an amnesia victim, it’s 
hard to imagine what use fingerprints would be- in the 
search for a lost child. I think the children’s own imagi- 
native play better illustrates their understanding of the 
relationship of the cops to their community. Or as a sev- 
enth grader in the same school put it to me a couple of 
weeks earlier, “The cops are just another gang. When 
they put you in the cuffs, they always put them on too 
tight, and then they hit you in the back of the head.” 

Mike Davis, the author of City of Quartz, an impor- ^ 
tant work on Los Angeles, points out in a recent inter- 
view that LA. is becoming a model in the transforma- 
tion of the policing of major cities into full scale counter- 
insurgencies against the Latino and Black populations. 
He singles out both the LAPD’s Operation Hammer, 
which uses “anti-gang” dragnets in an effort to create a 
comprehensive data base on virtually every Latino and 
Black youth in the city, and the federal “Weed and 
Seed” program that is already in effect in 16 different 
cities, including Chicago, as examples of this trend to- 
wards viewing Latinos and Blacks as “a terrorist popula- 
tion” who need to be surveiUed and controlled. 

In that context, despite the reassurances of his kinder- 
garten teacher, I think the boy who refused to go along 
with his own surveillance was right on target. 

—Jim Guthrie 

AIDS discrimination fights 

Chicago, 111.— Some 250 activists rallied at the 
doors of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) here Dec. 1. The organizers of the pro- 
test chose this time, “World AIDS Day,” to expose the 
plight of homeless people whose health is imperilled bj^ 
their living conditions. 

One of the chants— “AIDS is a disaster, the homeless 
die faster!”— summed up the issue. One-third to one-half 
of all people with AIDS are homeless or close to it. And 
estimates of the homeless infected with the HIV virus 
range from 15% officially to 40% by care providers, * 

Although HUD regulations give preference to the 
homeless and disabled, the department doesn’t consider 
HIV-postive or AIDS as a priority condition when re- 
viewing applicants. Instead, to be eligible, people with*- 
AIDS must be homeless or living in shelters, where tu- 
berculosis and other predatory diseases abound. And 
they must wait four years for placement! 

Durftig the rally, members of ACT UP, social service 
workers who look for housing for HIV-infected individu- 
als, and other activists got the HUD regional director, 
Edwin Eisendrath, to schedule a meeting. Yet a rally 
speaker cautioned, “We will sit down for the first time 
since beginning of this plague to talk, but if HUD refuses 
to open up, we’ll be back!” 

— Jim Mills 


Sacramento, Cal.— On Oct. 29, hundreds of people* 
demonstrated for better health care for people with 
AIDS and for improved health care in state prisons. The 
ACT UP sponsored demonstration included a Day of the 
Dead “Political Funeral,” and was a response to the 
state health budget disaster. 

Chanting “Health care is a right— act up, fight back, 
fight AIDS,” marchers swarmed over the state capitol 
building. People traveled from as far as Los Angeles and 
San Diego to demand no cuts in SSI, AFDC, and Medi- 
Cal benefits, as well as a state-funded needle exchange. 
Demonstrators were peeved that funding has not kept 
up with the growing ADDS caseload. 

One woman said, “Since I tested positive five years^ 
ago, I’ve lost my job, my house, my husband, and my 
children. Now I’m about to lose my welfare and my 
Medi-Cal. I for one, can’t take this anymore.” 

A young Black man unfurled a banner that read “Clin- 
ton Lies, Humans Die, Universal Health Care Now!” 

—Lynn Hailey 
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f Our Life and Times | Economic crisis and revolt in Western Europe 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The economic crisis of the 1990s is by far the worst ex- 
perienced by Western Europe since 1945, with unem- 
ployment rates averaging nearly 12% for the entire re- 
gion, nearly double that in the U.S. This deep crisis, with 
worse in store for 1994 even according to bourgeois econ- 
omists, has led to some unprecedented developments. 

One sign of the times is what has been dubbed "Red 
Friday” in Belgium, when on Nov. 26 Belgian workers 
staged their first general strike since 1936. Red Friday 
was a protest against an economic austerity plan voted 
by parliament which will cut deeply into the standard of 
living of the working people. Taxes on investment in- 
come will be cut in half, there will be less spending on 

. Labor unrest in Spain 

Spanish autoworkers held a series of strikes in Octo- 
ber and November against SEAT which had announced 
plans to close its largest and oldest factory, Zona Franca, 
in 1994 and eliminate 9,000 jobs. SEAT, Spain’s only na- 
tional car maker, was bought out by Volkswagen in 1986 
and is the country’s largest industrial employer. 

Workers struck at all four SEAT factories, halting pro- 
duction, and were joined by other workers and support- 
ers in a demonstration of 20,000 people on Nov. 9 in 
Barcelona. VW presented a new plan to slash workers’ 
jobs but keep the. factory open as a parts supplier. 

Labor unrest is growing in Spain where official unem- 
ployment is now up to a staggering 23%. The newly re- 
elected “Socialist” government, looking for new foreign 
investment, has pledged to make it easier for capitalists 
to get rid of workers who now have the legal right to lay- 
off benefits of 20 days pay per year worked. 

More murders in El Salvador 

Death squads in El Salvador murdered four leftists 
during one week in October. Francisco Veils, a former 
*. leader of the FMLN, was shot to death at close range on 
the streets of San Salvador. Heleno Castro, also a FMLN 
leader, was killed while driving on a rural road. An un- 
named couple who were former guerrillas were assassi- 
nated while the woman was breast-feeding their child. 

While reportedly there were three former guerrillas 
killed last year already 23 murders have been recorded 
4his year. The increasing openness of the death squads 
comes together with reports that the Cristiani govern- 
ment is stalling on dismantling the National Police, the 
paramilitary force most responsible for death squad ac- 
tivity. The peace accords which ended the civil war in El 
Salvador called for breaking up the National Police, but 
it has instead grown by over 2,000 in the last few 

Two current right-wing rulers, the Vice President and 
the mayor of San Salvador, have been implicated in 
death squad murders by the over 12,000 documents re- 
leased under pressure in November by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, and the CIA. The docu- 
ments, covering the years 1979-1990, also clearly indict 
the Reagan and Bush administrations for working with 
notorious death squad leaders like Roberto d’Aubuisson. 
The Clinton administration, however, has remained 
-^presidentially silent on these crimes. 


social security benefits, plus a three-year ban on any 
wage increases going beyond inflation levels. 

During the strike, not only. were factories and ship- 
yards shut down, but rail, bus and air transport was 
stopped, while schools, shops and banks were also forced 
to close. Prime Minister Jean-Luc Dehaene was un- 
moved, however, and said the austerity measures were 
necessary to improve Belgium’s competitiveness. With 
unemployment already at 14%, class antagonisms are 
sure to increase. 

The parliamentary debate in France over a proposed 
job-sharing plan would have workers’ hours reduced 
from 39 to 33 hours and their pay also cut proportion- 
ately. These new 5/6 time jobs would supposedly create 
jobs for some of the 11.8% of the French labor force 
which is unemployed. ¥ 

While the current French proposal is hardly revolu- 
tionary and would even roll back some workers’ rights 

Puerto Rican elections 

In a November referendum, the proposal that Puerto 
Rico become the 51st state drew only 46% of the vote, 
and was therefore defeated narrowly by those voting to 
retain the present status, that of a commonwealth or 
colony of the U.S., which drew 48.4%. The option of in- 
dependence drew only 4.4%. 

This should not be interpreted as an endorsement of 
the status quo, however. Many of those voting for com- 
monwealth status did so because they believed that 
statehood would mean the imposition of English and the 
destruction of Puerto Rico’s centuries-old culture. 



Randall Dennison 

Independence rally in Puerto Rico. 

Some observers have noted that because the mass me- 
dia and established political discourse have made inde- 
pendence seem impractical or linked to terrorism, plus 
the fact that pro-independence groups have experienced 
government repression and even murder, many did not 
actually vote for that alternative even though they do 
yearn for greater independence. 

With unemployment in Puerto Rico at 17% officially 
and even higher in retil terms, with persistent poverty 
and economic underdevelopment, few deny that the is- 
land is in crisis. This explains why the turnout in the 
election was 73%, higher than in most U.S. elections. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Human ists that stands foY the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S,, or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party "to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Mandst-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Boss'd and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom..,from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Tidal con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

Tito new virions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left as in her work from the 1940$ to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a "hew Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as "Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Coliection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
seives and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 


In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim....to promote 
firmest unify among workers, Blacks and other 
women, youth and* those intellectuals 
have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
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both 


such as premiums for overtime or night work, the de- 
bate struck a responsive chord. For the first time in dec- 
ades it opened up for discussion in the mass media the 
question of why, with the productivity of capitalist 
economies so high, part of the population is overworked 
while another part is left to suffer unemployment, pov- 
erty, and even homelessness. 

This core contradiction of capitalism was pointed to by 
Marx in his famous 1856 “Speech on the Anniversary of 
the Peoples Paper,” when he stated that “machineiy, 
gifted with the wonderful power of shortening and fruc- 
tifying labor, we behold starving and overworking it.” 

France has also been experiencing social unrest. In 
late October, a violent strike by Air France workers 
against proposed massive layoffs and pay cuts shut down 
Paris airports. As strikers battled riot police for their 
right to a jobj opinion polls showed that 70% of the pop- 
ulation supported the strikers. 

France has seen some new student demonstrations as 
well. Students are opposing budget cuts and the lack of 
enough professors to staff university courses, especially 
in increasingly popular fields like psychology and sociolo- 
gy. The protests grew louder after the conservative edu- 
cation minister said that the students had no real griev- 
ances, but were being manipulated by Communists. 

At the same time, German employers have gone on 
the offensive, arguing that the gains of the postwar Ger- 
man labor movement— a 37-hour average workweek, 30 
days paid vacation, relatively high wages, etc.— must be 
slashed if Germany is to be “competitive.” So far, the 
strength of organized labor has prevented major cut- 
backs, but the power of the highly bureaucratized Ger- 
man unions is gradually eroding as the size of the indus- 
trial labor force shrinks due to automation. Union lead- 
ers are increasingly admitting also that they are out of 
touch with younger workers, and have recently given lip 
service to issues such as “humanization” of the work 
place and ecology. 

Volkswagen, reeling under the economic crisis, has 
gotten the union leaders up to accept a four-day, 28.8- 
hour work week (down from the current 36 hours) with 
a 20% cut in pay, saying that if the unions would not ac- 
cept this plan, then the company would reduce its work 
force from 108,000 to 70,000 by 1995. In Western Ger- 
many, the unemployment rate has already climbed from 
6% a year ago to 7.6% today, while in the East, it rose in 
the sanrt period from 13.5% to 15.3%. 

Italy votes for the Left 

The recent municipal elections held in November and 
Decemher showed a marked turn to the Left by Italian 
voters. After a year of corruption and mafia scandals, 
voters were ready to kick out the two parties most impli- 
cated, the long-dominant rightist Christian Democrats 
and the slightly left of center Socialist Party. 

Majorities went to leftist coalitions dominated by the 
Democratic Party of the Left (PDS), the renamed Com- 
munist Party. In the South, the neo-fascist Italian Social 
Movement gained some headway, while in the North the 
pro-business and anti-immigrant regionalist party, the 
Northern League, also gained, but neither of these new- 
er rightist groups did as well as expected. Only last June, 
the Northern League swept to victory in Milan on a rac- 
ist platform with 57% of the vote. 

This time, leftist slates outpolled the League in Venice 
and Genoa. In Rome, the leftist slate, led by a 39-year- 
old ecologist, Francesco Rutelli, also defeated the neo- 
fascists. The same pattern held in normally more conser- 
vative southern Italy. In a closely watched contest in Na- 
ples, the leftist candidate easily defeated Alessandra 
Mussolini, granddaughter of the fascist dictator, receiv- 
ing 54% to her 46%, while in mafia-ridden Palermo the 
left of center La Rete slate won a landslide victory in the 
first round, with 74% of the vote. 

To be sure, the rise of the Right, especially the neo- 
fascist Right, is not to be underestimated, but their com- 
ing to power is no longer an immediate danger. They 
have been roundly repudiated by the voters. It should 
also be noted, however, that the PDS and its allies are 
hardly a real alternative to capitalistic ideology or reali- 
ty. Last year, for example, PDS-led unions agreed to 
massive wage cuts until rank-and-file pressure forced 
their leader to resign temporarily, after which the 
unions had to reverse themselves. 
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The crisis in health care: the 
mirror of a dehumanized society 


by Gene Ford 

I work at a laundry which is in the process of putting 
in new and used machinery— washers (800-pound capac- 
ity), dryers (400-pound capacity) and ironers— to in- 
crease productivity. The maintenance department in 
which I work is responsible for hooking up and repair- 
ing this equipment to keep it on line and productive. 

Some in the crew put in close to 40 hours of overtime 
some weeks, with ten-hour days, five days a week and 
12 hours on Saturday and Sunday. There is no such 
thing as leisure time, just survival, and none of us are 
getting rich. Now the company can’t afford any new 
parts for this retooling process, because they need to ex- 
tract more production from these $80,000 washers to 
see a profit. 

EXHAUSTED OR HOMELESS 

The company has about ten washers, six dryers and 
eight ironers which employ about 200 workers. All 
workers are under the whip of speedup while the fore- 
man and production manager scream out “rapid, rapid” 
in Spanish to the 95% Latino work force. 

The wealth of the United States, the so-called richest 
country in the world, is reflected in the overworked and 
exhausted working class or the starving and homeless 
unemployed. While the nation claims “economic 
growth,” unemployment increases. There are officially 
9.2 million Americans who want to work and can’t find 
work at the bottom of the economic ladder. 

While in the aerospace industry Boeing has plans to 
lay off 28,000, IBM projects the cutting of 100,000 jobs, 
closing plants and breaking the company into 13 semi- 
autonomous units. Sears, a “national institution” for 
100 years, plans to close 2,000 stores. Some have called 
these recent developments “the end of an era” for 
America. 

WHAT IS ‘ECONOMIC RECOVERY 5 ? 

What' does the Clinton administration mean by eco- 
nomic recovery? Is it the success story of a Sioux Falls, 
S.D.? There the city government prides itself on full em- 
ployment. In a family of seven characterized as working 
poor, mother and father work, putting in 100 hours be- 
tween the two of them per week They make $18,000 a 
year. The mother gets paid $4.50 per hour; the father, 
as a skilled worker, makes $7 per hour. Neither worker 
has health insurance. This working family has to sup- 
plement its income with welfare and food stamps to sur- 
vive. Overtime becomes a necessary evil. 

Newly-elected President Bill Clinton’s intention to 
“center in on the economy like a laser beam” reflects 
capitalism’s analytical attitude, as if change can come 
from above, from a distance. What this economy needs 
is an upheaval of tremendous proportions, an earth- 
quake that will shake up and uproot the institutions 
and structures of this system, a true act of human be- 
ings connecting to their nature to be free. 

(continued on page 3) 



U.S. health care: Hi-tech medicine coexists with diseases of extreme poverty 


A robot reams out a bone 


A child in “failure to thrive clinic” 


by Michelle Landau 

“Goddamn, give me something for my pain! Can’t you 
give me something for my pain?!” That was the cry of 
Damacio Ybarra Torres soon after noon on Monday, 
Feb. 8, in the emergency room of Los Angeles County- 
USC Medical Center. It was a typical day in the hot, 
poorly ventilated room, with patients packed in tight 
rows of plastic chairs, feverish or in pain, waiting six, 
eight, ten, twelve hours for even minimal care— hasty, 
inadequate, impersonal. 

At the front of the room sat the three “triage” doc- 
tors, processing incoming patients, deciding who was in 
critical enough condition to receive immediate attention, 
and who must take a number and wait ... and wait ... 
and wait. The only thing that made this day different 
was that Torres took out a gun, walked up to the triage 
doctors, and opened fire. 

No one, fundamentally, was surprised. “I’m amazed 
people haven’t just blown the hell out of the whole 
place,” one doctor later commented. Similar conditions 
prevail in emergency rooms across this wealthy land, 
the only locales, often, where Americans without health 
insurance can go for care. 

As one emergency room nurse told the Los Angeles 
Times after the Torres shooting: “It’s like an assembly 
line.” 

THE POLITICAL “SOLUTION” 

Everyone recognizes the chaos that reigns in health 
care in the United States, the only major industrial na- 
tion outside of South Africa without a semblance of uni- 
versal health coverage. The demand for a sane, humane 
health care system reached a crescendo when the Amer- 


ican people in the 1990s compelled the politicians to ac- 
tion. But the solutions proposed hardly touch upon the 
human suffering and tragedy. Rather, it is on the eco- 
nomic costs that the politicians focus their attention. 

President Clinton very clearly stated this motiva- 
tion in his Feb. 17 State of the Union address: the 
health care system needs to be reformed because its 
current spiraling costs add to the budget deficit and 
weaken the overall business climate. “Bringing 
health costs in line with inflation would do more for 
the private sector than any tax cut we could give,” 
he said. 

But calculating a health policy according to its impact 
on deficit reduction gears results to goals far removed 
from the health care needs of human beings. That Clin- 
ton can appear “liberal” with the two specific health 
care items cited in his address, childhood vaccinations 
and the WIC program (nutritional supplements for 
needy pregnant and postpartum women), is testament 
only to how the policies of the Reagan-Bush years have 
become the measure for current action. The WIC pro- 
gram was slashed under Reagan-Bush; and, by 1992, a 
two-year-old child in Mexico City was more likely to be 
fully immunized against childhood diseases than a two- 
year-old in the U.S. 

Similarly, whatever health care plan Clinton ultimate- 
ly proposes to Congress will be presented as “progress,” 
with its measure being the current degrading backward- 
ness of no plan at all for the uninsured. 

THE STATE OF HEALTH CARE 1993 

There remain fundamental questions that the politi- 

(continued on page 9) 
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Russia distances itself from the U.S. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

In a stunning Jan. 25 interview on the eve of a trip to 
India, Russian President Boris Yeltsin suddenly dis- 
tanced himself publicly from Bush’s military attacks on 
Iraq, while also indicating his support for Serbia in the 
war in Bosnia: “Definitely there was a tendency on the 
part of the United States to dictate terms. One country 
should not dictate to another what to do in one region 
of the world or another. We have had a difference of 
opinion with the U.S. We think there needs to be a poli- 
tical dialogue with Iraq and its government.” Vice-Pres- 
ident Aleksandr Rutskoi, who has a more nationalist 
reputation than Yeltsin, went even further, saying that 
Russia should “certainly use” its veto at the UN Securi- 
ty Council to block further attacks on Iraq. As to his 
trips to India and his earlier one to China, Yeltsin also 
said: “It seems to me that our policy is more or less bal- 
anced. After all, we are a Euro-Asian state.” At the 
same time, he said he hoped for better relations with 
Clinton. 

While its shift on Iraq was mere words, on Bosnia, 
the new tilt toward the genocidal Serbian militias 
had real and immediate effect on the ground. Russia 
let it be known that it would use its power at the 
UN to prevent any use of force against the Serbian 
aggressors. Relief should continue to be limited to 


food supplies delivered with the leave of those be- 
sieging the towns and cities of Bosnia. 

Russia’s pressure was probably the decisive factor in 
Clinton’s near-180 degree turn on Bosnia. Suddenly, he 
reversed his campaign pledges to do something forceful 
to lift the siege of Sarajevo, to close the concentration 
camps, especially the rape camps, to end the horrific 
“ethnic cleansing.” In early February Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher announced a Bosnia policy essen- 
tially the same as that of Bush, the very policy Clinton 
had lambasted earlier. The UN “peace” plan would give 
the Serbian conquerors most of what they had taken by 
force. By mid-February, a non-binding resolution of the 
Russian parliament called for a lifting of sanctions 
against Serbia, unless they were also imposed on Cro- 
atia. 

The contradictory nature of Russia’s recent actions 

(continued on page 12) 
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Two reviews: Margaret Randall’s ‘Gathering Rage ’ 

Rethinking revolution and women’s liberation 


Gathering Rage: The Failure of 20th Century Revo- 
lutions to Develop a Feminist Ageiida, by Margaret 
Randall (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1992). 

When poet, essayist and oral historian Margaret Ran- 
dall gave her essay in progress, Gathering Rage, to 
friends to read and discuss, she “quickly realized how 
separate, how separatist, most of us still are.” Many 
feminists don’t know or care about revolution, while 
many revolutionaries, if they pay any attention to femi- 
nism, consider it “one component in the straggle for a 
more just society....” 

By contrast, Gathering Rage is a feminist book 
which doesn’t think revolution is synonymous with vio- 
lence and male-identification, yet which is also critical of 
revolutions’ unwillingness to be transformed by femi- 
nism. Incorporating her own experiences living in Cuba 
and Nicaragua, as well as the voices of Nicaraguan 
women and women thinkers such as Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Margaret Randall’s book calls for a full 
transformation of society: “Prom each according to 
their, ability, to each according to their need— meaning 
not just shelter, food, health, education, but also the 
need for creativity, spontaneity, and joy.” 

Randall discusses the situation in Nicaragua, where 
she lived during the early and mid-1980s, and reports 
that Nicaraguan women are now questioning why a 
feminist agenda was not developed while the Sandinis- 
tas were in power: “the pressures exerted. ..by U.S. ‘low 
intensity warfare,’ on the one hand, and counterrevolu- 
tion and economic crisis inside the country, on the oth- 
er, made it easier for the men in contrql to surrender to 
inertia or to what they so frequently refer to as their 
‘natural impulses.’ And so they easily relegated femi- 
nism to a place of lesser importance.” As Randall later 
says of the Sandinistas’ electoral defeat, “Had women 
truly been empowered, would they have abandoned the 
revolution?” 

WAC fights violence 

Los Angeles, Cal. —In the weeks prior to the Su- 
per Bowl football game, the Women’s Action Coalition 
(WAC), in conjunction with FAIR (Fairness and Accura- 
cy in Media), launched a high-visibility campaign to 
draw attention to the issue of domestic violence. There 
is “anecdotal” evidence from women’s clinics that Super 
Bowl Sunday is a day on which incidents of domestic 
violence rise. Some statistics were cited which placed 
this increase at up to 40%. 

WAC-LA took an awareness campaign to the Super 
Bowl sites in and around Pasadena during the week 
before the game, culminating in a march through 
Pasadena to the Rose Bowl in the hours immediate- 
ly prior to the game. We participated in the effort to 
get NBC to play public service announcements con- 
demning domestic violence (they played one during 
the pre-game). WACtivists showed up at press day, 
holding a dramatic banner that read, “STOP Vio- 
lence Against Women” in full view of arriving jour- 
nalists and players. 

The parade was inspiring— about 30 women and men, 
with two banners and a loud drum corps, marched 
through the “Old Town” area where there were numer- 
ous pre-game parties. While there were some isolated 
verbal attacks against our group, the support was quite 
visible, and was especially strong coming from women. 
We hung our banner over a busy freeway interchange 
and received many smiles and honksi of approval. Just 
as the game started, two airplanes flew overhead at the 
Rose Bowl with the “STOP Violence Against Women” 
message trailing proudly in seven-foot tall letters. 

— (Feminist activist 


Chicago, 111.— Money is being made off the Black 
musicians that work in blues clubs here and they are 
not treated with respect. We are like a non-supported 
product because club owners know that most musicians 
need a regular job. 

The club owners work in groups— if you speak your 
mind, then all the other clubs will know and that means 
no work nowhere. If you’re late they dock you a certain 
amount, even though you still do the same amount of 
work. They’ve organized it as a corporate business, but 
’ there’s no benefits or health insurance. It’s almost like 
a slave market situation. They come together as a club 
owners group and organize who’s to work, who’s not to 
work; how much each one is to be paid and when and 
where they can and can’t work. 

Some blues clubs will not hire a white band or a 
white singer. But most don’t ever want a Black per- 
son messing with the money. So they don’t hire 
Black waitresses, Black bartenders or barmaids. 
They only see the Black man as somebody coming in 
to sing blues in their bar to generate some business. 
We’re like a commodity. It goes right back to where 
it started out — the master, the slave. We’re talented. 

» We were able to chop cotton in the Held. But who 
made all the money off that? It’s still the same way, 
it’s just a different title. Now you’re not carrying a 
. hoe, you’re carrying the mike and the mike makes 
them money. 

Another owner will tell a singer how many band 


Randall speaks warmly of her years in Cuba raising 
four children — of the accessibility for all of the material 
necessities of life, food, medical care, education, work 
(though, significantly, not necessarily the work one 
would love to do). Yet, in 1974, a pilot electoral project, 
in Matanzas, revealed only 7% of the delegates nominat- 
ed, and only 3% of those elected to provincial assem- 
blies, were women. Research determined this was due to 



by Mary Jo Grey 



Former South Korean “comfort women” confronted po- 
lice in Seoul, Feb. 9, as they tried to march on the Japa- 
nese embassy during a funeral procession for one of the 
women. “Comfort women” were forced into sexual slav- 
ery in military brothels by the Japanese government 
during World War II. Thousands died. 

* * * 

Women’s liberation, Gay and Lesbian activists applaud- 
ed the first degree murder conviction of James Brooks, 
a Michigan man who gunned down his two next door 
neighbors after repeatedly harassing them because they 
were Lesbians (see July, 1992 N&L). Said the daughter 
of one of the victims, “Nothing will bring mom back, 
but a message has been sent that discrimination and ha- 
tred of any group of people, regardless of their sexual 
orientation, their sex or their race, will not be tolerat- 
ed.” 

—Information from Outlines 

sfe * 

Support for Bosnian women raped by soldiers in their 
war-ravaged homeland is growing rapidly among wom- 
en’s groups throughout the U.S., with rallies, demon- 
strations and vigils taking place in New York, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Chicago. At home, the rape victims are 
now facing the ultimate degradation— being murdered 
by their own Muslim male relatives because they “dis- 
grace” the family. 

* * * 

“Freedom fighter” turned reactionary, Polish President 
Lech Walesa has signed a law which will mean death 
and mutilation to thousands of Polish women, by taking 
away their right to control their own bodies. The deadly 
legislation reverses the country’s liberal abortion laws, 
allowing abortions only in cases of: rape or incest (as 
“certified” by the prosecutor), an irreparably damaged 
fetus, or to save a woman’s life. The law would send 
doctors to prison for two years for violating it. 


members they can have so he can pay them less. He 
tells them how to play their music; he will tell you what 
ain’t blues — like we don’t know our own music! Some of 
the musicians have been so messed up because they sign 
over their rights. They don’t have money to have law- 
yers so they sign a paper because of what they think it 
says and the paper is actu silly saying something differ- 
ent. When you do have money and get Black lawyers, 
you hope they don’t get slick and work against you too. 

Most places always use a female singer with a band.' 
But she doesn’t know who she’s going to work with. 
You might walk in there one night and be with this 
band, and the next night with that band. That means 
you’re not going to get a very professional show. Even 
when you’re the band leader, owners feel it’s better to 
let another man in the band take care of the business 
and pay them instead of you. So the man knows more 
about your business than you do. 

Everybody gets paid according to how much the own- 
ers want to pay. Most of the time the men get paid the 
most. And most only let the band leaders be men. 

Women are not respected in this business. It’s always 
been like this. In order for a woman to really make a go 
of herself, she’s always had to team up with some male 
band or some big act. We’re right now in a very bad sit- 
uation because we don’t have control over our mu- 
sic— not at all. You know, the suffering is worse than in 
any other music — the consequences and the things you 
have to go through in the blues. -—Blues singer 


the “second shift” — women were still responsible for all 
the housework and child rearing as well as outside jobs. 
Eventually a new family code was drafted. But it was 
heterosexist in its sole emphasis upon man-woman rela- 
tionships, and “the mechanism by which people might 
question their reality continued to be lacking” because 
this struggle was not led by the women themselves. 

At times reading Gathering Rage I felt a tension be- 
tween Randall’s understandable wish to defend societies 
which have concretely changed people’s lives for the bet- 
ter and the need to build a new society which would 
fully embody freedom. She quotes Raya Dunayevskaya 
on Marxes last writings: “The question was how total 
must be the uprooting of existing society and how new 
the relationship of theory to practice. [He saw] the pos- 
sibility of new human relations, not as they might come 
through a mere ‘updating’ of primitive communism’s 
equality of the sexes, as among the Iroquois, but as [he] 
sensed they would burst forth from a new type of revo- 
lution.” Yet elsewhere Randall says, “If revolution in- 
corporates feminism it will transform itself.. ..And I 
believe it is only through such a transformation that 
those affected will truly defend the revolution.” 

This laist sentence seems to me to miss the point— the 
point being, in such a transformed revolution, the peo- 
ple would not only defend the revolution, they them- 
selves would be the revolution. Nonetheless Gathering 
Rage is a valuable contribution to what I hope will be 
an increasingly widespread discussion of women’s liber- 
ation and revolution. 

— Gwynne Garfinkle 

• 

MARGARET RANDALL SETS the context for 
her book-length essay on “the failure of 20th century 
revolutions to develop a feminist agenda” in her open- 
ing paragraph. That context is the shock she experi- 
enced when “those of us who engage in the ongoing 
struggle for justice” found “our world disintegrating as 
we watched.” It was a double shock: first, the retrogres- 
sion that had pushed back all the hard-won gains of the 
labor, Black and women’s struggles of decades; and 
then, at the very time capitalist misery had reached an 
all-time high, the collapse of Communism. It had, in- 
deed, become a changed world— or, as Randall puts it, 
“a qualitatively different period.” 

What makes Gathering Rage an important contri- 
bution to the search for a way out of the crises con- 
fronting the movement for freedom today is not only 
that Randall refuses to accept the “death of Marx- 
ism,” but that she recognizes it demands some seri- 
ous rethinking. Throughout its 192 pages she keeps 
asking for discussion of what she suddenly sees is 
critical— that “feminism” is not just a component to 
be added to the struggle for a new society (much 
less a component to be taken care of only after vic- 
tory) but that it is a dimension that is an integral 
part of the vision of a new world. 

What is truly a manifestation of how broad and how 
deep is the reach we are seeing today for a philosophy 
that can point the way out of today’s contradictions is 
that Margaret Randall’s search brought her to discover 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism. Randall has 
never characterized herself as a “theoretician” but as 
an “activist,” though she is an author of many volumes 
of poetry and essays and her oral history of Sandino’s 
Daughters is used in women’s studies courses across 
the country, but she is best known for her award-win- 
(continued on page 9) 

Bombed clinic reopens 

Hayward, Cal.— A half dozen cars full of people 
drove five hours north to the town of Redding Jan. 30 
to join local pro-choice activists for the reopening of the 
Women’s Feminist Health Clinic. It had been fire- 
bombed, triggering rage among reproductive rights 
groups. The Bay Area cars joined another 30 in Red- 
ding, driving around for 45 minutes, decorated with 
crepe paper and signs like “Honk if you’re pro-choice.” 
We saw a good number of people supporting the mes- 
sage. But others were calling us lots of names. 

Later; 200 activists rallied at Shasta College. The 
speakers, from Bay Area reproductive rights groups 
and local organizations, emphasized maintaining in- 
terest in the cause. Now that it seems like Clinton is 
“politically correct” and there’s no enemy in the 
White House, people can take a break. But we need 
to be concerned with access to abortion. 

Fully 83% of counties in the U.S. do not have clinics 
which perform abortions. Other clinics are being ha- 
rassed. The percentage of medical schools teaching abor- 
tion procedures is going down as well and doctors who 
know how to give abortions are retiring. 

The speakers urged the local people to come out of 
the closet and to say what’s on their minds— that ter- 
rorizing women is unfair. The Redding clinic was fire- 
bombed for the second time, June 5. Poison gas had 
closed it once before. 

The nearest clinic available to women from the area is 
100 miles away in Chico, another rural community. It 
was closed when fanatics injected acid into the walls. 
The women’s clinic in Sacramento was also firebombed, 
and the one in Concord has been threatened. 

Speaking out is the first action, then rebuilding, then 
protesting the police indifference in investigating the ar- 
son attacks. — NOW pro-choice activists 


Chicago blues musicians exploited 
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Miners strike largest coal company 


Morgantown, W. Va.— The outcome of the strike 
called on Feb. 1 by the United Mine Workers union 
(UMWA) against the Peabody Holding Co., the nation’s 
largest coed company employing some 7,000 miners, will 
have a vital impact on the future of both the union and 
the mine workers in the U.S. Following futile negoti- 
ations between the union and coal operators, UMWA 
President Rich Trumka selected the Peabody Holding 
Co. as the target because it refused to disclose all of the 
other mines it operates. 

This disclosure is crucial because of the recent trend 
of coal companies to close union mines and open new 
ones to hire non-union workers at lower wages and ben- 
efits. The strike in 1985 against the Massey Coal Co. in 
W. Va. centered on this issue and resulted in a 1989 
contract provision requiring every mine owner who 
closed a union mine and opened a new one to hire at 
least three of every five miners from those laid off in 
the un ion mi ne. 

AT THE HEART of the present strike is the fact 
that the Peabody Coal Co. and Eastern Associated Coal 
are subsidiaries of Peabody Holding Co. of St. Louis. 

Clinton’s economic plan 

New York, N.Y.— Going on television Feb. 15 to 
sell his economic plan, President Clinton emphasized 
the need for more jobs and his promise to “put people 
first.” Yet, his plan will do precious little to create jobs 
or reverse the retrogression of Reaganomics. 

The President faces an unprecedented situation: 
whereas, in the past, employment increased by an aver- 
age of 6% in the first 21 months following a recession, 
during the latest “recovery” it has risen only a fraction 
of 1 %. Fewer Americans have jobs today than when the 
recession began. Rather than hiring, companies are rais- 
ing output through automation, and by working existing 
employees longer and harder. 

These structural changes have, in the words of Busi- 
ness Week (Feb. 22), “fractured the historic link be- 
tween output growth and job growth.” Clinton’s $30 
billion, Keynesian-style stimulus package aims to pro- 
duce “a rising tide to lift all boats,” but the structural 
changes make this strategy impotent as a job creation 
measure. It is questionable whether such state-capitalist 
intervention can alleviate the economic stagnation of 
the last two decades any more than Reaganomics did. 

CLINTON HIMSELF claims that the package 
will create only 500,000 jobs; independent experts put 
the number closer to 300,000. If the plan’s tax credits 
for investment in machinery do their job, actual job cre- 
ation could be even lower, as companies accelerate their 
substitution of machines for workers. 

Clinton had promised to lower taxes for the “middle 
class.” Many working people thus feel betrayed over the 
tax increases. They will be hit especially by the proposed 
energy tax, a particularly “regressive tax” that takes a 
bigger share of the incomes of the poor than of the rich. 
Greater taxation of Social Security benefits, too, will af- 
fect even individuals with only $25,000 in income, or 
couples with $32,000. 

It is nonetheless the case that, due to a proposed 
broadening of the earned income tax credit, the 50% of 
households making less than $30,000 will actually see 
its total tax burden fall. The 4% with incomes over 
$100,000 will bear 70% of the burden of the new taxes. 

THESE MEASURES are far from “populist” 
ones, however. They seem that way only in comparison 
with the policies of Reagan and Bush. While Clinton 
proposes a top tax rate of 39.6%, it used to be 70%. And 
Clinton’s proposed hike of the corporate income tax by 
two percentage points can scarcely be said to restore it 
to the levels of the 1960s and 1970s. 

The more elemental question, however, is: why 
should working people and the poor have to sacrifice at 
all for the purpose of deficit reduction, especially since 
the deficit was created at their expense? As Reagan’s 
budget director, David Stockman, later admitted, the 
Reaganauts’ tax cuts and massive increases in military 
spending were purposely designed to create a deficit 
problem so great that the Democrats, too, would have to 
agree to dismantle 50 years of social welfare legislation. 
The quadrupling of the federal debt in just 12 years has 
constrained the Democrat, Bill Clinton, to preside over 
still further dismantling. 

— A. Anielewicz 

| Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

Real change can only come from below. As Marx stat- 
ed in the Communist Manifesto, what is needed is for 
“the whole superincumbent strata of official society be- 
ing sprung into the air.” “The development of Modern 
Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and ap- 
propriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore pro- 
duces, above all, are its own grave-diggers.” 

The capitalist production process forces an abstracted 
unity between human labor and the machine, forced ab- 
stract congealed labor. This forced unity is used to prod- 
uce the commodity. It alienates labor, but creates its 
own opposite, the socialization of labor and the need to 
reach out for freely associated labor in a new society. 


Both Peabody and Eastern Associated are members of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA). 
Trumka, however, refuses to negotiate with the subsidi- 
aries, noting that the real power is the holding company 
that can have many mines, union and non-union, under 
any number of names. Without this information negoti- 
ations with the subsidiaries can be meaningless. 

As Trumka further notes, the average age of coal 
miners is 40 to 44 years, while the life of the average 
coal mine represented by the BCOA is seven years. 
Without firm job security protections, the miners face 
grim futures. Wages and other benefits did not even get 
onto the negotiating table since this question was never 
resolved. 

WHAT SEEMS CLEAR is that the coal opera- 
tors’ strategy is a continuation of the plans set in mo- 
tion by the coal operators in the Massey strike: to chal- 
lenge the UMWA on a vital issue. With Massey it was 
the question of non-union mines; in 1989, it was Pitts- 
ton Coal Co. challenging on health and retirement bene- 
fits; and now it is Peabody. The overall objective of 
these moves is the destruction of the UMWA. 

There is a serious possibility that the union may not 
be able to withstand this most recent challenge. It is a 
sign of the continuously eroding strength of the UMWA 
that it is forced to meet such confrontations on a selec- 
tive basis, rather than with a general strike. The simple 
fact is that most of the coal produced in the U.S. comes 
from non-union mines, and the ranks of union miners 
dwindle each year. 

There is speculation that the strike may spread to 
other mines, but whatever happens, it is clear that the 
miners will need the assistance of all of organized labor 
to win this one. 


— Andy Phillips 



Union miners in Madison, W. Va. build a 
shack outside a mine entrance in anticipa- 
tion of a long strike against the Peabody 
Holding Co. 


Haitians seek dignity 

Brooklyn, N.Y.— The battle against inhuman 
working conditions at Domsey Trading Corp. is not 
over. Three years ago the mostly Haitian workers began 
to unionize the plant, which sorts used clothing and 
ships it overseas for resale. The 200 to 300 workers or- 
ganized in part because the bosses constantly offended 
their dignity. They were called by their badge numbers 
instead of their names, and only one woman worker was 
allowed to go to the bathroom at a time. 

Workers involved in the union were reassigned jobs, 
harassed and fired. They voted to strike, and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union conducted a 
six-month strike in 1990. The bosses injured a union or- 
ganizer by throwing a brick at her head, ran a truck 
into a worker’s car, put a table of bananas by the picket 
line and called the workers monkeys, and continuously 
made obscene remarks and gestures to the women, ac- 
cusing them of being prostitutes and having AIDS. 

When the strike was lost, the company refused to re- 
instate many strikers, and harassed and fired those it 
did take back. One woman was beaten up by the bosses’ 
goon. The NLRB (Labor Board) judge who heard the 
union’s unfair labor practice complaints found that the 
chief manager “fired people without cause, he badgered 
them without cause, he treated them like animals or % 
even, perhaps, like ciphers.... [After the strike the] pat- * 
tern of degradation and humiliation continued.” 

In spite of the legal victory last year when the judge 
found Domsey guilty and ordered the scores of fired 
workers reinstated, they have yet to get the union. An 
election was lost due to the firings, intimidation and a 
divide-and-conquer strategy among ethnic groups. There 
may be another election in Domsey’s future. 

— Anne Jaclard 


Eliminating full-time 

Chicago, 111.— The new situation that has emerged 
at Toys-R-Us is that we’re all in the process of being re- 
duced to part-time workers. That is because of a con- 
scious decision of management to get rid of as many 
full-time workers as they can at the same time as all 
new hires are temporary employees. 

As a full-time worker in retail now for over ten years, 
I am considered a dinosaur insofar as my boss is con- 
cerned. Toys-R-Us would rather bring in someone to do 
the same work for fewer hours, less pay and no benefits. 
Out of 50 employees at this store, almost 90% are part- 
timers. They have created a situation where almost no 
one can last more than nine months here anymore. 

As if that isn’t bad enough, the few of us left who are 
full-time are having our hours slashed. At this time of 
year I used to get about ten hours a week overtime, 
which added up to about $100 extra. It was a cushion I 
would use to get me through the difficult periods. 

Right now, not only am I getting no overtime, but 
they’re keeping me to 32 or 33 hours a week. It’s get- 
ting so that I can’t pay the rent or my bills. The compa- 
ny posted its profit figures the other day, which show 
that, at the same time this is happening, profits are 
shooting through the roof. 

The worst thing about all of this is that they are us- 
ing it to generate hostility between fellow workers. The 
new hires look at those of us who’ve been here for a 
while as the ones who have it good, as we at least get to 
work close to a full week. The resentment builds up be- 
tween workers, which suits the boss just fine. 

Management is trying to get rid of all of us who are 
full-time by saying whenever you have any kind of com- 
plaint, if we don’t like it here we can just leave. One 
friend of mine came in two minutes late, and they 
raised it with him two weeks later. They knew it would 
get him so mad that he’d quit. That’s the kind of ha- 
rassment we’re under. 

What all this shows me is that the talk about the ser- 
vice sector being the thing that will pull us out of the 
economic morass we’re in is false. 

— David Anderson 

Poisonous profits 

Chicago, 111.— Late last January in the Pacific 
Northwest there was a outbreak of food poisoning that 
claimed the life of a two-year-old boy and brought ill- 
ness to several hundred people. The poisoning has been 
linked to contaminated hamburger meat that a fast food 
chain, Jack-in-the-Box, had been serving. 

Some officials claimed that the meat had not been in- 
spected properly at the packinghouse. Most meatpacking 
workers that were in the work place before the cutbacks 
in the 1980s could tell you that there are not enough 
food inspectors at the U.S.D.A. 

When I began working at Oscar Mayer in the late 
’70s, the U.S.D.A. would go through my department 
several times during the shift. They would tag the de- 
partment up (stop production) for reasons such as meat 
or water on the floor, condensation on pipes above the 
work area, bad meat, etc. The inspector would not re- 
move the tag until the problem was taken care of no 
matter how much management complained. 

WHEN I WENT to work for Eckrich in 1983, one 
of the first things I noticed was that I would only see 
the U.S.D.A. inspector once during the shift. I can re- 
member production being held up only two or three 
times in the seven years I worked there. 

When one of these incidents occurred, I was told by 
the supervisor to run downstairs and make sure the 
U.S.D.A. inspector did not leave the building while the 
area was being cleaned up. I asked the supervisor why 
he was so worried about the inspector leaving. He told 
me that because of cutbacks the U.S.D.A. inspector had 
to inspect all meatpacking plants on Chicago’s North 
Side and in the northwest suburbs. If the inspector had 
left the plant without releasing the tag, it might have 
taken him hours to return. 

I can only speculate about what would have happened 
if the inspector had left. Would Eckrich have waited and 
lost production and profit until his return, or would it 
have resumed production? Do smaller companies or 
companies that sell bulk products to fast food chains 
and restaurants take advantage of this situation of too 
few U.S.D.A. inspectors? 

ALTHOUGH THE meatpacking companies that I 
worked for had their own quality control people, they 
were under control of management, so were still subject 
to the production/profit vs. health and safety factors of 
meatpacking. The vast majority of packinghouse work- 
ers are conscious of sanitation and contamination, but 
you will still have mistakes and production shortcuts 
when you have management yelling at you to produce 
more. 

Even though President Clinton has “ordered” the 
hiring of 100 new inspectors, that will not fill the 550 
positions that are currently open at the U.S.D.A. One of 
the bourgeois news stories about Jack-in-the-Box stated 
how much the price of the parent company’s stock had 
dropped. Now this may worry the capitalist stockholder, 
but what worries me is that because of capitalism there 
are hundreds of ill people and now three dead children. 

— Martin Almora 
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The two-way road between 
the U.S. and Africa 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: We print part two of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’ s Introduction to the Fourth Expanded 
Edition of the pamphlet, American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard. This introduction, 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. 
and Africa,” was written in August, 1983 after 
Dunayevskaya’ s Marx centenary tour. Part one was 
printed in the January-Fehruary, 1993 issue of News & 
Letters. 

REVOLUTIONS IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND IN FACT 

Marx’s projection of the possibility of a revolution 
coming first in technologically underdeveloped lands 
achieved a new meaning for our age with the emergence 
of a whole new Third World, as well as new mass strug- 
gles and the birth of new revolutionary forces as reason. 
The Black dimension in the U.S. as well as in Africa 
showed that we had, indeed, reached a totally new 
movement from practice to theory that was itself a new 
form of theory. It was this new movement from prac- 
tice— those new voices from below— which we heard, re- 
corded, and dialectically developed. Those voices de- 
manded that a new movement from theory be rooted in 
that movement from practice and become developed to 
the point of philosophy— a philosophy of world revolu- 
tion. 

Our very first major theoretical work, Marxism and 
Freedom, cast in the context of that movement from 
practice, was followed by a series of pamphlets in which 
the voices of all the revolutionary forces— workers, 
Blacks, women and youth— could be heard: from Work- 
ers Battle Automation to Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves, and from The Free Speech Movement 
and the Negro Revolution to Working Women for 
Freedom, 1 Indeed, it was not only the voices of the 
Freedom Riders we heard in: 1961, but the story of the 
magnificent Black women in Mississippi who called 
themselves “Woman Power Unlimited” and came to the 
aid of the jailed Freedom Riders. 

American Civilization on Trial cast a new illumina- 
tion on the two-way road between Africa and the U.S. 
via the West Indies by showing that what, to the capi- 
talists, was the triangular trade of rum, molasses and 
slaves, was, to the Blacks, the ever-live triangular devel- 
opment of internationalism, masses in motion and 
ideas. This triangular development remains the domi- 
nant force to this day. 

In our epoch, the dynamism of ideas in Africa comes 
out in sharp focus as we contrast it to the weary Ameri- 
can bourgeois ideologues who declared the 1950s to be 
“the end of ideology” just when a whole new Third 
World emerged. As against what the capitalist ideo- 
logues wrote then, consider the 1959 speech by Leopold 
Sedar .Senghor to the Constitutive Congress which unit- 
ed Mali and Senegal: 

“A nation that refuses to keep its rendezvous 
with history, that does not believe itself to be the 
bearer of a unique message — that nation is fin- 
ished, ready to be placed in a museum. The Negro 
' African is not finished even before he gets started. 

Let him speak; above all, let him act. Let him 
bring like a leaven, his message to the world in or- 
der to help build a universal civilization... Let us 
recapitulate Marx’s positive contributions. They 
are: the philosophy of humanism, economic theo- 
ry, dialectical method. ” 

It is true that Africa, too, has since undergone many 
retreats, as the Union of Mali and Senegal has broken 
up and Senghor has retrogressed in thought, as well. It 
is not true that the mass freedom struggles have abated. 


,1. The full development of Marxist-Humanist philosophy in the U.S., 
'under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Hu- 
manism: A Half-Century of Its World Development, is on file and 
available on microfilm at the Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Wal- 
ter Reuther Library, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202. 
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Nor is it true that Senghor represents all of African 
thought. Frantz Fanon was the opposite both in 
thought and in act, and it is his philosophy that is alive 
as far as South Africa is concerned and, indeed, can be- 
come a foundation for today’s freedom struggles world- 
wide. It was this new stage in the two-way road that we 
presented in our 1978 pamphlet Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought. 

If we return to the year 1959, when Senghor made 
the Address to his Congress, we find that to be the same 
year that Frantz Fanon addressed the Second Congress 
of Black Artists and Writers meeting in Rome, where he 
said: “The consciousness of self is not the closing of a 
door to communication. Philosophic thought teaches us, 
on the contrary, that it is its guarantee. National con- 
sciousness, which is not nationalism, is the only thing 
that will give us an international dimension.” 

Furthermore, this was not philosophy for its own 
sake or history as past, because Fanon was contrasting 
the Black worker to the Black intellectual in that battle 
against colonialism: 

‘‘History teaches us clearly that the battle 
against colonialism does not run straight away 



In the late 1960s, Black welfare mothers opposed 
the Vietnam War and its devastating effect on the 
Black community. 
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along the lines of nationalism ... It so happens 
that the unpreparedness of the educated classes, 
the lack of practical links between them land the 
mass of the people, their laziness, and let it be 
said, their cowardice at the decisive moment of the 
struggle will give rise to tragic mishaps.” 
(Wretched of the Earth, p. 121, Grove Press edi- 
tion) 

In this, too, Fanon’s vision saw far. Which, 
final chapter of the 1973 work Philosophy 
lution— “New Passions and New Forces: TH 
mension, the Anti- Vietnam War Youth, Rank-and-File 
Labor, Women’s Liberation”— quoted the American 
Black auto worker who gave the philosophy of Human- 
ism its sharpest edge: “There is no middle road any- 
more. The days we accepted ‘we have to take the lesser 
of two evils’ are gone. You have to go to the extreme 
now. Racism is the issue here, and to rid ourselves of 
that, to be Humanist, we need a revolution.” 

The Black Consciousness Movement today recognizes 
Fanon as a great Third World theorist, at the same time 
that they recognize Steve Biko’s unique creativity in the 
Soweto uprising in 1976 and in founding their great 
new movement. This is precisely why South Africa’s 
barbaric apartheid system murdered Biko in September, 
i977. 

It was no accident that Charles Denby, the Black pro- ► 
duction worker-editor of News & Letters since its birth, 
felt impelled in 1978 to add a new Part II to the story of 
his life which had been published in 1952 as Indignant 
Heart. Thus, Part II of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal begins with the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott in the very year News and Letters Committees 
were born and ends with a chapter on “The Worldwide 
Struggle for Freedom” which discusses “the American 
Black identification with Soweto and Biko, with Fanon 
and Caribbean thought.” It becomes clear why this sto- 
ry of Denby’s life, North and South, which sums up a 
half century of freedom struggles, from the struggles of 
rural Blacks in the South to the wildcat strikes of Black 
workers in the North, concludes with this Black work- 
er’s declaration: “I consider my story as part of the 
worldwide struggles for freedom.” 

It is in Azania (South Africa) that the most exciting 
events are now unfolding, revealing how the mine work- 
ers there are both organizing and thinking their own 
thoughts. A simple word — “Amandla!” (power) — tells 
how new a stage they have reached. It 
which Teboho Noka, an organizer for 
Union of Mine Workers, used in order to si. 
only are they fighting for different conditions of labor 
and higher wages, but for “Amandla”— adding: “It shall 
be ours.” It is that feeling of fighting for nothing less 
than freedom which transforms the struggle from a 
mere trade union battle to one for a whole new society. 

Like Marx in his day, Frantz Fanon, in our age, de- 
clared his philosophy to be a “new humanism,” as he 
developed it most originally in his Wretched of the 
Earth: 

“Comrades, let us flee from this motionless move- 
ment where gradually dialectic is changing into the logic 
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of equilibrium. Let us consider the question of man- 
kind.” (p. 254) 

“For Europe, for ourselves and for humanity, com- 
rades, we must turn over a new leaf, we must work out 
new concepts, and try to set afoot a new man.” (p. 255) 

“This new humanity cannot do otherwise than define 
a new humanism both for itself and for others.” (p. 197) 

MASS UNREST TODAY AND THE NEED 
FOR TRULY HUMAN FOUNDATIONS 

Just as it was the Black dimension which sounded the 
alarm against U.S. imperialism’s first adventure in the 
Philippines and the Caribbean at the turn of the cen- 
tury, so today it is the Latino dimension which is oppos- 
ing Reagan’s imperialist actions in Central America and 
the Caribbean. The gunboat diplomacy which saw the 
United States invade again and again— from Cuba and 
Nicaragua to Panama and Honduras in the period from 
the turn of the century into the 1930s— has returned in 
a vicious new form under Reagan. His policies of install- 
ing right-wing dictatorships and attacking the nascent 
Nicaragua^ revolution seemed aimed at engulfing all of 
Central America in a “regional” war— that is, getting 
the Latin American countries to fight each other for the 
benefit of U.S. imperialism. The revolutionary opposi- 
tion arising from within Central America— indeed, all of 
Latin America— extends to the Latino dimension right 
here within the U.S. At one and the same time, all are 
united in working to stay Reagan’s counter-revolution- 
ary hand, and by seeking out and expressing the dimen- 
sions of national minorities, sex and class are creating 
new pathways toward social revolution, in Latin Ameri- 
ca and in the U.S. itself. 

The mass unrest today throughout the world, the 
deep recession we are in, and the many political crises 
we face compel intense new activities— whether on the 
production line or in the massive anti-nuke campaign or 
in the Black revolutionary movements— unseparated 
from a new passion for philosophy and revolutionary di- 
rection. That revolutionary direction can be seen as we 
sum up how Marx worked it out concretely for his phi- 
losophy of “revolution in permanence” in relation to the 
Black world. 

Marx’s reference in the Ethnological Notebooks to 
the Australian aborigine as “the intelligent Black” 
brought to a conclusion the dialectic he had unchained 
when he first broke from bourgeois society in the 1840s 
and objected to the use of the word, “Negro,” as if it 
were synonymous with the word, “slave.” By the 1850s, 
in the Grundrisse, he extended that sensitivity to the 
whole pre-capitalist world. By the 1860s, the Black di- 
mension became, at one and the same time, not only 
pivotal to the abolition of slavery and victory of the 
North in the Civil War, but also to the restructuring of 
Capital itself. In a word, the often-quoted sentence: 
“Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white skin where 
in the Black skin it is branded,” far from being rhetoric, 
was the actual reality and the perspective for overcom- 
ing that reality. Marx reached, at every historic turning 
point, for a concluding point, not as an end but as a 
new jumping-off point, a new beginning, a new vision. 

In the specific case of the Civil War in the U.S., it was 
not only a question of theory or of national action, but 
one of international organization as Marx established 
the International Workingmen’s Association to come to 
the aid both of the North, especially the Abolitionists, in 
that Civil War, and of the European working class 
struggles, especially the Polish revolt against Russian 
Tsarism. As Poland shows us all over again today, free- 
dom fighters do not give up their struggle even when 
compelled to work under the whip of the counter-revo- 
lution. 

There is no doubt that we are on the threshold of new 
revolutionary beginnings in the Black world in this 
Marx centenary year. The 20-year history of American 
Civilization on Trial and world development has seen 
not only capitalism’s drive to war threaten the very ex- 
istence of civilization as we have known it, but also its 
absolute opposite: revolutionary masses in motion. The 
Reagan retrogression— and the ceaseless struggles 
against the attempts to push back all the gains of the 
past two decades— gives urgency to this new fourth, ex- 
panded edition (and fifth printing) of American Civili- 
zation on Trial. 

The absolute challenge to our age is the concretiza- 
tion of Marx’s concept of “revolution in permanence.” 
The Black dimension is crucial to the total uprooting of 
existing^ exploitative, racist, sexist society and the crea- 
tion of new, truly human foundations. 
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“Democracy” and counter-revolution in Angola 


[ Editorial 

“Democracy” has gone on many misadventures in the 
“New World Order” since the end of the Cold War, but 
nowhere has it had more fatal consequences than in Af- 
rica. And nowhere has it provided a more imperialist 
screen for counter-revolution than in Angola. 

The resumption of the 16-year-old civil war after the 
September elections, in which neither the MPLA’s dos 
Santos nor Unita’s Savimbi got a majority of the vote, is 
as much a result of the UN policy of disarming govern- 
ment forces more effectively than Unita forces as it is a 
consequence of the indecisive outcome of the election. 

UNITA REMAINS ARMED 

Even before the elections, which saw dos Santos get 
49.57% of the vote to Savimbi’s 40.07%, Savimbi told 
reporters that if he and Unita lost, he would claim that 
the elections were rigged and resume the war. That’s 
precisely what happened. Since fighting broke out the 
first week of November, 2,000 people have been left 
dead. Now Unita controls more territory than it had be- 
fore the peace accords, and has succeeded in turning the 
capital of Luanda into a militarized zone, surrounded by 
its forces. Although the government was finally com- 
pelled to arm the people, Unita’s offensive on Luanda 
still left 1,000 people dead. 

However, the question is not that Savimbi lost the 
election, but rather what does it mean that he got 
40% of the vote. In a country wracked by 16 years of 
civil war, together with government and interna- 
tional condemnation of Savimbi’s atrocities against 
the Angolan people, why did 40% of Angola’s 4.5 mil- 
lion electorate vote for such a neo-fascist? 

The explanation lies in the fact that not only have the 

Cynical manipulation 

Editor’s note: We print below excerpts of “Somalia, and 
the Cynical Manipulation of Hunger, ” by Mitchel Cohen 
of the Red Balloon Collective, as a contribution to our 
ongoing discussion of Somalia and the challenge of U.S. 
“benign imperialism’’ in the “New World Order.” See 
the Oct., 1992 and Jan. -Feb., 1993 issues of News & 
Letters for further analysis of Somalia. 

As images of U.S. troops 
in foreign lands fill our t.v. 
screens, we in the U.S. are 
being primed for the latest 
round of imperialist coloni- 
zation under the pretext of 
“feeding starving people” at 
the point of a bayonet. From 
the start we were inundated 
with breathless propaganda 
about “evil Somalian war- 
lords,” soon to be exposed, 
no doubt, as “worse than 
Hitler,” just in case Somali 
resistance forces put up a 
fight against the uninvited 
machine-gun toting “guests.” 

Thus, already in place are 
the quick rationalizations re- 
quired to -rally American lib- 
erals around U.S. policy de- 
spite their occasional 
squeamishness over the 
bloodier aspects of imperial- 
ism. And “progressives” in 
the U.S. (like Aryeh Neier of 
Human Rights Watch, and 
organizations like SANE/ 

FREEZE) are leaping to the 
bait; they are already rush- 
ing to line up alongside the 
government, calling on it to 
“insure the safety of aid marines 

shipments and relief work- m Somalia, 
ers,” parroting the government’s line, as though the 
threat to relief workers or food shipments in Somalia is 
real (in actuality, it’s no worse than anywhere else in 
the world), and applauding the use of troops (but 
“only” for “protection”). 

Randall Robinson, executive director of TransAfrica, 
has called for U.S. troops to remain in Somalia beyond 
the time publicly projected by Bush. Jesse Jackson 
“brushed aside suggestions that it would amount to 
neo-colonialism for the United States or the United Na- 
tions to oversee Somalia until a new government can be 
formed. ‘If this were a unilateral U.S. presence, search- 
ing for some material, some oil or some minerals or for 
some geopolitical positioning, one could justify those 
fears,’ Jackson said. ‘This simply is not the case.’ ” 

The American Friends Service Committee, which op- 
poses U.S. troops in Somalia, nevertheless sees the U.S. 
military mission as well-intentioned but mistaken. In- 
stead of developing an analysis of the United Nations, 
the IMF, the World Bank and the role of imperialism, it 
calls for an “increased.. .multinational force under UN 
command, to give better protection to relief efforts....” 

These are the same groups and individuals that 
helped define the politics of the Campaign for Peace in 
the Middle East during the Gulf War, which supported 
U.S. sanctions against Iraq and participated in the rep- 
rehensible “Support Our Troops” yellow-ribboning of 
every doorway, tree and vestibule; clearly, the liberal 
anti-war establishment has learned nothing from that 
war about the way imperialism operates, nor from the 


Angolan people had to endure a costly civil war in which 
some 350,000 lives were lost, but in the fact that the 
MPLA shed its socialist orientation and embarked 
squarely on the road of capitalist development, complete 
with privatization and IMF austerity. The dos Santos 
government had the unenviable task of implementing 
IMF structural adjustment policy in the midst of the 
electoral campaign. 

Which is why with all the rhetoric about bourgeois 
electoral democracy touted by the West and the UN bu- 
reaucracy, the economic foundations for even the barest 
bourgeois democracy are undermined by Western finan- 
cial institutions, such as the IMF/World Bank, Western 
banks and government aid programs. 

The human terms of the deep economic crisis in An- 
gola, whether it is peasants unable to return to their 
land saturated with unexploded mines, or workers who 
are forced to go on strike because their wages are so far 
below the subsistence level, virtually laid the ground for 
Savimbi’s resumption of the civil war. Now with 70% of 
the country under his control, in one of the most sur- 
prising turn-arounds imaginable, there is no reason tc 
believe that Savimbi couldn’t win the war. 

In fact, with 10% of the vote still outstanding from 
the first round of elections in September and the second 
round of elections to determine a clear majority now 
held hostage by Savimbi, there is no reason for Savimbi 
to think that he could not, with UN brokerage, win the 
“peace,” even if he gets stalemated in the war. 

UN’S PEACE MISSION 

In the meantime, Savimbi retains his clientage with 

of hunger in Somalia 

invasion of Panama before that, and the propaganda 
barrage around both. 

Unfortunately, many “progressive” people living in 
the U.S. and in Europe still cling to notions of progress 
that entail destroying other people’s “antiquated” ways 
of living in order to “make things better for them” and 
to “save them from themselves.” This 20th century ver- 
sion of the “white man’s burden” is capitalism’s ideo- 
logically liberal complement; it seeks a cleaner imperi- 
alism-one hopefully without death squads— and it 
launches its crusades against militant resistance by de- 
monizing those who “just can’t see the light.” 

Clearly, whatever hunger exists in Somalia is a direct 
result of U.S./IMF/World Bank policies over the years, 
policies that have spawned a strong resistance move- 
ment in Somalia, like everywhere else— though we hear 
nothing of it in the press. None of capital’s goals can be 
accomplished without first disarming and crushing (or 
co-opting) those movements. Consequently, there’s 
more to the U.S. invasion of Somalia than meets the 
stomach. 

Progressive people in the U.S. cannot allow ourselves 
to be seduced into endorsing the schemes of capital, 
which has learned to conjure up morally-appealing pre- 
texts precisely for the purpose. 

What are capital’s real goals in Somalia? In a phrase, 
establishing a foothold for the re-colonization of Africa, 
which includes: 1) establishment and strengthening of 
military bases; 2) dumping of toxic wastes; 3) rolling 
back the successful liberation struggle in Eritrea and 
the growing movement in northern Somalia; 4) guard- 
ing the oil-shipping lanes; 5) deepening the “proletar- 
ianization” of the African working class in order to gen- 
erate cheap, dependable labor; and, 6) the extraction of 
precious natural resources. 

Thus far, the meaningful ways in which daily life is 
organized in Somalia’s supposedly “chaotic,” decentral- 
ized traditional villages and clans have circumvented 
most prior attempts by international capital and colo- 
nial powers. ..to impose capital’s wholly unnatural 
rhythms on African life. 


THE DEATH OF STALIN, forty years ago 
this month, removed such an incubus from the 
East European and Russian masses, that it was fol- 
lowed by a whole new stage of revolt, both in East 
Germany and within the forced-labor camps of Rus- 
sia. These new pages of freedom struggle created an 
impetus for the completion of the first book-length 
treatment of the Humanism of Marx— Marxism 
and Freedom, from 1776 until Today. 

Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“The slightest slip off the dialectic of revolu- 
tion.. and the Marxist theoretician ends by antici- 
pating the next stage of bourgeois development. 
What Bukharin only theorized about. Stalin was 
i ruthless enough to put into effect . " ip. 1 75) 

“The two features which characterize great peri- 
i ods of upheaval are, one, that a new subject is bom 
1 to respond to the objective pull of history by mak- 
\ ing freedom and reason the reality of the day. And, 
two, a new relationship between theory and practice 
is forged.” (p. 17 > 

To order, see literature ad, p. 7 
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South Africa, Zaire and indirectly with the U.S. both 
through “humanitarian” aid from the Congress and 
materiel resupplied through the large U.S. military base 
at Kamina in southwestern Zaire. He is now in position 
to dictate terms under the cloak of UN “peace negoti- 
ations” underway in Addis Ababa, without alienating 
the West, so long as he repeats the mantra “democracy” 
until everyone who wants to be convinced is. 

The West’s willingness to engage in such self-de- 
ception about democracy with counter-revolution, 
even in the face of its fatal consequences, is what 
leads it to believe that a shaky UN peace-keeping 
force can assure that counter-revolutionary merce- 
naries like Mozambique’s Renamo and Angola’s 
Unita won’t seize the opportunity to crush the last 
vestiges of the national revolution. 

The demobilization of the government militarily, and 
more importantly the disarming of the people, as a con- 
dition for coming to terms with the counter-revolution, 
as a condition for holding elections and as a condition 
for the “transition to democracy” represents the kind of 
violent abstraction that breathes new imperialist life 
into the counter-revolution. 

I Philosophic Dialogue | 

On Hegel’s categories 

Raya Dunayevskaya’ s 1969 Perspectives Thesis (De- 
cember 1992 N&L) gave me a new way to view the dia- 
lectic of history in the way she shows Hegel’s Science 
of Logic, “neither as only philosophic categories, nor 
even as Marxian economic categories, but as stages of 
revolution.” Listen to this next paragraph! 

“Since absolute negativity or second negation, has the 
positive in it, the continuous revolution, and since this 
is a movement from abstract to concrete— from Univer- 
sal to Individual, through Particular— all stages of revo- 
lution can be seen at nodal points where ‘Individual’ 
overcomes ‘Particular,’ or, we know it more precisely, 
the fixed particular of Trotskyism or nationalized prop- 
erty = workers’ state.” 

I think this paragraph is important to focus on. As 
Marxist-Humanists we often state that what is impor- 
tant is to be able to discern when the Universal particu- 
larizes itself and when it doesn’t. To say “Where ‘Indi- 
vidual’ overcomes ‘Particular,’” I think goes beyond 
that and stresses the importance of philosophy and not 
just where fixed particulars are concerned. 

The “Particular” becomes a bacillus— to use Lenin's 
term— for other revolutionary forces. Again, philosophic 
cognition is needed, e.g., Frantz Fanon’s philosophic ar- 
ticulation, “the consciousness of self is not the closing 
of a door to communication. ..National consciousness 
which is not nationalism is the only thing that will give 
us an international dimension.” 

There is the necessity of the “Individual” (whether 
we take the “Individual” to mean groups or forces of 
revolution or as an individual person) to overcome the 
“Particular” if the “Individual” is to “Universalize” it- 
self, to experience “Absolute Freedom.” 

Raya’s tracing through Hegel’s Science of Logic to 
show the movement of thought and the movement in 
revolution is the dearest explanation of Universal, Par- 
ticular, Individual, I have ever seen. This led me to a 
new appreciation of recollection as not just the high 
points of revolution. 

Raya often said it isn’t because we are so smart that 
we have gone beyond the post-Marx Marxists, but be- 
cause of the maturity of the age. In other words, it was 
the forces of revolution, Blacks, women, labor and 
youth, pursuing the “Particular” of their interests in 
action as well as thought, as reason, that led in our age 
to their arriving at second negativity. 

Has not the “recollection” of our age taught us an- 
other lesson as well, i.e., that none of the forces of revo- 
lution can go beyond the threshold of absolute freedom 
on their own? Have we not witnessed each of the forces 
of revolution arriving at the threshold only to be bought 
off or assimulated by the particular which dominates 
our historic period, capitalism? A particular which does 
not contain the self-movement to the “Individual,” as 
concrete and total, a RELEASE of mass creativity, but 
only the movement to individual in the limited capitalis- 
tic sense as Ego, is what Raya warns us, is at the root of 
all totalitarianism. 

Raya sums up by saying, “we need to make Lenin’s 
Universal ‘to a man’ be all that Lenin meant it to 
be— the abolition of any division between mental and 
manual labor. This is what Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion tries to answer.” 

This Perspectives Thesis was written over 23 years 
ago. What does it say about the “Particular” of organi- 
zation? Does not the overcoming of the Particular of 
organization mean making it so integral to the dialectics 
of philosophy that it becomes “Universalized,” so as to 
make “the dialectic.. .single, concrete, totally philosophic 
and totally revolutionary”? Isn’t the development of 
cognition as a “creative force” needed now for that? 
Isn’t that what is needed for the forces of revolu- 
tion— to each develop the “Particular” of their interests 
by allying with all the forces of revolution? Isn’t that 
what is needed for the “Individual” to be free of all that 
interferes with it’s “Universalism”? — Dale Parsons 
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‘BENIGN IMPERIALISM’ VS. HUMAN FREEDOM 


Peter Wermuth’s discussion of the 
image of “benign” imperialism (Janu- 
ary-February N&L) is much needed at 
this moment. Even if you see through 
the “benign” veneer, there’s still a dan- 
ger of getting stuck on the same ground, 
which N&L pointed to during the war 
against Iraq: the rulers’ ideological of- 
fensive against the idea that there is 
any alternative to capitalism. 

I recently attended a meeting an envi- 
ronmental group put on about the 
North American Free Trade Agreement. 
Even though that is basically a codifica- 
tion of global trends that both speakers 
acknowledged are already occurring 
anyway, their despair about the possibil- 
ity of human liberation hemmed one 
into pointing to the presumably benign 
nation-states as the opposite of the pi- 
ratical multinational corporations. 

But the truth is that not only are the 
corporations using nation-states to re- 
structure the global economy, but the 
multinationals, by eroding the indepen- 
dence of national economies, are them- 
selves vehicles of the U.S. drive for sin- 
gle world mastery. 

Systems engineer 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was very struck in the Lead by the 
point of how the Serbian “ethnic cleans- 
ing” is designed to engender hatred. It 
seems to me that this is part of what 
you have called the “changed world,” 
this use and manipulation of mass 
death by the powers-that-be. They are 
trying to acclimatize people to mass 
death, and slow death, and they are at- 
tempting to make sure that no opposi- 
tion can arise. The Lead makes clear 
that the opposition to war cannot come 
from any of the rulers, but must come 
from the masses within each country 
who insist on their own humanity. 

Philosopher and activist 
California 

* * * 

The Januaiy-February N&L lead-edi- 
torial concentrated on the role of “be- 
nign imperialism” the U.S. has con- 
structed for itself, rather than, for in- 
stance, piling up facts ad nauseum 
about the ways neo-colonialism is profit- 
ing off Somalia, like some Left analyses. 
Wermuth’s theoretical points and argu- 
ments do not need a lot of facts to prop 
them up or serve as window dressing. 
All the facts in the world aren’t going to 
save an expose that doesn’t have a theo- 
retical grounding. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

You? articles on foreign situa- 
tions— like Somalia and Cuba in recent 
issues— are interesting and informative. 
I could take a little less ideology and 
rhetoric elsewhere in the paper. Here’s 
my renewal and an extra donation. 

Retired teacher 
Florida 

* * * 

I"'' 

What the Lead calls “benign imperial- 
ism” shows how U.S. imperialism has 
been able to get away with murder. It is 
a much more intensified stage of the 
“militarization of the mind” that N&L 
discussed during the Persian Gulf War. 
Uf the many important points made in 
the Lead, the two most striking to me 
were: on the one hand, the connection 
made between the U.S. role today and 
l Stalin’s army staying outside the gates 
of Warsaw during the 1944 Uprising un- 
til it was crushed; and on the other, the 
deep ideological pollution within the 
I Kurdish movement which saw Barzani 
and Talabani waging war on the Turk- 
I Ish Kurds. 

I Iranian revolutionary 

California 

| ... * * * 

Despite his desperate need to make 
Argentina part of the so-called first 
world, its president, Carlos Menem, 
with his inhuman neo-liberal policies 
continues submerging this country into 
eternal dependency. On Feb. 12, the 
U.S. government signed an agreement 
with Argentina to transfer to the latter 
missile and nuclear technology as well 
as, according to The New York Times, 
“technology that could lead to the man- 
ufacturing of chemical and biological 
weapons, to potentially hostile coun- 
tries.” With the sending of warships to 
lie Persian Gulf to participate in the 
U.S.-UN coordinated invasion of Iraq. 


there is no doubt that the Argentinian 
president, representing the local bour- 
geois interests, obeyed all the necessary 
rules to become one more “spear” for 
imperialism. 

Is it possible to call “benign imperial- 
ism” what it is, simply imperialism? 
The making of weapons of mass de- 
struction (by a third world country) to 
be used toward “hostile” countries (oth- 
er third world countries) to the survival 
of capitalism is, certainly, neither be- 
nign or humanitarian, but simply 
another example of human alienation. 
Imperialism is not a concrete character- 
istic of capitalism only, but for sure, is 
not its opposite. 

Carlos 
New York 

* * * 

Somalia may be an attempt to put a 
“human face" on U.S. imperialism, but 
more important in a global economy 
with one superpower is the preservation 
of its right to intervene anywhere to 
preserve capitalist relations. The rulers 
have to find ways to prevent people 
from thinking that anything else is pos- 
sible but capitalism’s ideology. 

R. B. 
Bay Area 

* * * 

U.S. imperialism may want to rule 
the world and define the seas, but it 
also has to ask if poor Bosnia is worth 
the price of seeing even greater strains 
open up between the U.S. and Russia. 
That relationship is what Clinton sees 
as the “hinge” of everything. It’s why, 
after attacking the Vance-Owen plan 
earlier, he decided to basically agree to 
it. It was coordinated with Russia. 

Observer 

Bronx 


Your Januaiy-February Lead on the 
“national and international specters” 
haunting Clinton hit it on the head. 
Christopher’s dissension over Bosnia 
doesn’t represent any break with the 
past. It is another construct of “benign 
imperialism.” 

At the same time, at home one in four 
U.S. companies plan serious cutbacks 
next year. The Bank of America has just 
announced that it is going to demote its 
work force to cut out benefits. State- 
managed global capitalism is really a 
sign of the limits of capitalism. The real 
need is to break through on the limits of 
thought. 

Labor journalist 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The Lead showed how inhuman this 
whole world is. That is the repercussion 
of capitalism, the inhuman process of 
capitalist production that demands the 
extermination of thousands to exist. It 
is in contradiction to what it means to 
be a human being, and it is the human 
spirit of freedom that is within all of us 
that is needed to counteract such inhu- 
manity. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 


CLINTON’S ‘CUSS WAR’? 

For your “How Ridiculous Can You 
Get” column: All of the media are say- 
ing that Clinton has declared “class 
war” on the rich with his taxation pro- 
gram. They just can’t seem to under- 
stand that his program is capitalist re- 
form to give a few era mbs to those who 
have little or nothing to keep them from 
revolting. Clinton is doing this to pre- 
vent class warfare, because insofar as 
the working class is concerned, this sys- 
tem broke down several years ago when 
all the layoffs hit and continue to this 
day. 

Old radical 
Detroit 


President Clinton talks about job 
training, but what good is job training 
when most good jobs have been closed 
down and shipped overseas in the last 
12 years? Last year I worked at many 
different jobs, but then I had to go on 
welfare to get medical coverage for my 
family. I got “job training” on each job I 
worked at. Most workers I know can do 
most any kind of a job, with just a day 
or two breaking in on the job. But there 
are no jobs left that you can make a liv- 
ing at! Why work and live in poverty, 



and have no medical for your family? 
What is needed in this damn country is 
a real revolution! 

Young white worker 
Whittier 

* * * 

We hear people say you can’t afford to 
get sick because of the high cost of med- 
ical care. But people do get sick, and 
they can’t afford to go to a doctor or 
hospital. So they don’t do anything until 
they become emergency cases— and 
many times that is too late. But they 
can afford to die, and they often do. 

Hospital worker 
Detroit 


When you think of how bankruptcies 
and take-over fights generate billions of 
dollars in fees for lawyers, investment 
bankers, accountants and consultants 
while the rest of us go homeless and 
hungry, you get a feeling of how the 
capitalists and lawyers along with the 
Reagan-Bush government over 12 years 
have put a 16 trillion dollar debt on our 
backs just to pay the interests on this 
debt to the banks each year. 

Retired worker 
California 

* * * 

Clinton says he is going to tax the 
rich. The problem is that it takes Con- 
gress to pass the laws, and most of them 
are millionaires. We know they always 
vote big pay raises for themselves, but 
you can bet they won’t vote to tax 
themselves more. 

Health care worker 
Michigan 

• 

SPOILED MEAT 

The spoiled meat found in hambur- 
gers from Jack-in-the-Box is no sur- 
prise, because they don’t really inspect 
at most meatpacking plants. Our plant 
had a full-time U.S.DA. inspector, but 
he just walked around. It was like he 
had an understanding with the compa- 
ny. It wasn’t always this way. When I 
started they had good inspectors. 

At Oscar Mayer you could tell them 
the meat was bad, and they would still 
send it out. Quality and health con- 
sciousness do not matter to these big 
companies. What matters is the quanti- 
ty of meat put out. 

Laid-off Oscar Mayer worker 
Chicago 



WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


The fact that the Chicago Women’s 
Action Coalition (WAC) created a space 
to discuss ideas and not just actions 
(January-February N&L) is a move for- 
ward. History has shown that demon- 
strations alone cannot overthrow patri- 
archy, materially, physically, emotional- 
ly_totally. Our ideas are needed to 
work out the meaning of our activity 
and what our freedom as women in a 
world in deep crisis can be. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

“Women’s Liberationist,” last issue, 
commenting on Narahiko Ito’s review of 
the new edition of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution (December, 
1992 N&L) felt the important Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich as well as a new in- 
sight into feminism is what had an im- 
pact on his new understanding. What I 
think would be more important than 
telling him the original edition con- 
tained what he says is now clarified for 
him by the new material would be for 
all of us, as Women’s Liberationists, to 
■ first understand what Ito is discovering 
in that new material. Why did 
Dunayevskaya continue to expand her 
book after its first publication? Both the 
new paragraphs in her “New Thoughts” 
and the reasons she gives for developing 
them are in need of our study. 

Working woman 
New York 



Narahiko Ito is a known authority on 
Rosa Luxemburg. In his commentary on 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution published in N&L a year ago, he 
disagreed with Raya Dunayevskaya on 
her critique of Luxemburg’s Accumu- 
lation of Capital and on the national 
question, saying that she took a Lenin- 
ist position on Luxemburg. So it is not 
only that he now sees Luxemburg’s 
feminist dimension but that he saw the 
whole of Marxist-Humanism in a new 
way through Dunayevskaya’s 1980s 
writings and Adrienne Rich’s Foreword. 
It underlines the importance of the new 
edition. 

Professor 
Indiana 


LABOR IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


One phenomenon that makes it diffi- 
cult to grasp the character of the pres- 
ent moment is that opposite trends co- 
exist in our crisis-ridden economy. Wit- 
ness the flight of industrialization to 
Mexico. It has not been accompanied by 
technological investment. On the con- 
trary, when Zenith eliminates 1,000 jobs 
in Springfield, 111. it replaces them with 
8,000 jobs in Mexico. Because wages 
there are so low— only $5 to $7 per 
day— an eightfold increase in workers 
still results in an actual reduction in to- 
tal payroll. This seemingly-baekward 
movement to a labor intensive operation 
greatly shifts the ratio of constant capi- 
tal (machines) to variable capital (work- 
ers) by increasing the variable side, 
where all of the surplus value is created. 
Isn’t Zenith thus “re-inventing” an in- 
crease in the rate of profit? 

Jan Kollwitz 

Chicago 

* * * 

Yesterday, the native bourgeoisie, the 
national bourgeoisie in Latin America 
were the defenders of protectionism in 
the economy, today, they are the de- 
fenders of a free-market economy. How- 
ever, the state, their more precious 
weapon of domination, is still the su- 
preme god that increases the economic 
distance between them and the masses. 
Brazil, for example, an economic power 
in Latin America, has the world’s widest 
gap between rich and poor. In Sao Paulo 
alone, 1.2 million people are unem- 
ployed. Brazil along with Mexico and 
Argentina (the most industrialized 
countries in Latin America) are the 
most extreme examples of International 
Monetary Fund-dictated neo-liberal eco- 
nomic policies which mandate curbing 
inflation, firing workers and privatizing 
state-owned industry. They are suffer- 
ing today one of the most profound re- 
cessions in their histories. 

Student 
from Latin America 


A THANK YOU 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES 

Thank you for the contributions you 
received from your readers to the Ap- 
peal you published last summer for us 
to help sustain our case to bring the 
murderer of Fernando Baldomar to jus- 
tice. The contributions from your read- 
ers enabled his widow to pay back some 
of the money she had borrowed to pur- 
sue the case. She wanted you to know 
she was even able to buy a sack of rice 
for her family. Life is very hard here 
when there is no means of livelihood 
and the prices of all basic commodities 
have risen so high. Please give our 
heartfelt thanks to all those who con- 
tributed to help us. 

Lolita de los Santos 
Philippines 

* * * 

Editor’s note: Fernando Baldomar was 
a N&L subscriber until his assassina- 
tion. He was the leader of an urban 
poor organization in the Philippines. 
The primary suspects remain the police. 
Any additional contributions to this case 
can be sent to N&L and will be prompt- 
ly forwarded to his family. 
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DISCOVERING MARXIST-HUMAN ISM 


You seem to be insisting that Raya 
Dunayevskaya discovered Marxist Hu- 
nanism; that she discovered the nature 
he Soviet Union. But for us Marxist 
.nanism is implicit in all of Marx’s 
•filings. We do not understand why 
you give so much importance to the dis- 
covery of something which needed not 
to be discovered. As for the capitalistic 
nature of the Soviet Union, Ciliga, 
Serge, as well as some American anar- 
chist writers early showed the condition 
of the Russian proletariat as an exploit- 
ed class. I consider it important to tell 
you the reaction of the Marxist move- 
ment here to your efforts so we can es- 
tablish a continuous correspondence. 

Marxist 
Naples, Italy 

* * * 

In The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism, Dunayevskaya 
writes of her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes that “The Idea is in 
demystifying the Absolute as either God 
or the dosed ontology.” Is she saying 
that the philosophy is an open ontology, 
that its essence is its open, spontaneous 
potential within each person? What I’ve 
seen and experienced in all organiza- 
tions based on hierarchical leadership is 
that certain creative people get pushed 
forward into leadership, but then that 
leadership becomes entrenched, rather 
than everyone realizing their potential 
for creativity. Is philosophy what can 
enable all of us to realize that potential? 
New student of Marxist-Humanism 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One tendency that especially bothers 
me with postmodernism and the sup- 
posed alternative of Habermas is the 
elimination of the Subject, subjectivity, 
and “consciousness.” Richard Rorty, for 
instance, presents us with subjectivity 
without a subject— endless “redes- 
cription” without concern for objective 
conditions or objective possibility. This 
is the problem Sartre worked on— the 
relation of subjectivity, particularity and 
freedom to the sodo-economic forces 
that situate that freedom. Sartre’s solu- 
tions are not entirely satisfactory, but 


he was at least aware of the problem 
and suggests the possibility of develop- 
ment much more than what is being 
written today. The alternative is the 
Marxist-Hegelian tradition. The task is 
to dialectically work out the relation of 
ideas and freedom without the one- 
sidedness of Habermasian rationality or 
Rorty’s “redescription.” 

Philosophy student 
Munich, Germany 
* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s writing on the 
internal cause of capitalist crisis shows 
how flexible was Marx’s view of how 
revolution takes place. Dunayevskaya 
says that it wasn’t only the subject that 
dared and dared and dared. But Marx 
wasn’t just hearing the voice of his own 
mind thinking. He was constantly re- 
thinking human subjectivity, based on 
his willingness to listen to voices from 
below. It is not that Marx had the final 
answer on how revolutionary move- 
ments and organizations had to develop 
but that this process must be learned. 

Revolutionary 

California 

* * * 

The emphasis your organization 
places on philosophy is unique among 
Left groups, but I’d like to see you spell 
out your views of the various thinkers 
who integrated a philosophic perspective 
into Marxism— Lukacs, Gramsci, Ador- 
no, and Merleau-Ponty. Your readers 
would gain a lot by hearing what you 
have to say of these efforts to work out 
a philosophy of liberation. 

Earlem College student 
Indiana 

* * * 

I’ve been interested in Marxist-Hu- 
manism because of the new ideas and 
new ways of looking at things that gave 
me, as a worker, a fresh outlook. Then I 
realized that this was the same way I’ve 
been looking at things all the time. I 
suddenly saw I’m not so alone, that oth- 
ers see things the same way. 

Railroad laborer 
Illinois 



I’ve been listening to Radio Canada 
International shortwave broadcasts to 
keep abreast of current events there and 
recently heard about negotiations be- 
tween the two sides in a strike in Brit- 
ish Columbia at the Yellow Knights of 
Giant gold mine. The mine union has 
been locked out since May and in De- 
cember nine miners died in an explosion 
police say was deliberately set. Is there 
anyone in N&L who could pursue these 
kinds of reports and tell us what is hap- 
pening up there? 

Contributor 
Quincy, 111. 

* * * 

The vaunted re-organization of man- 
agement in the Postal Service has left 
most of the same old supervisors right 
back where they started. This isn’t en- 
tirely unwelcome since we prefer dealing 
with the devil we know rather than the 
alternative. Beyond that, we could care 
less what those clowns are up to. And 
with a racist, union-busting Postmaster 
General like Marvin Runyon, we’re al- 
ways braced for the worst. That’s why 
our underground paper of the rank-and- 
file postal workers calls for workers’ 
self-management in every issue. 

Postal Hard Hitter 
Box 580440 

Minneapolis, MN 55458 
* * * 

More than 40 members of the Inter- 
national Painters and Allied Trades, Lo- 
cal 396 are on strike against Steward 
Dean, a metal refinishing company. The 
workers refinish metal on elevators, 
bannisters and so forth in office build- 
ings, mostly from 6 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Steward Dean wants to eliminate the 
10% premium on night work, which 
means most workers will face a 10% 
wage cut before any raise, which will be 
considerably less than 10%. Solidarity is 
good on the picket line, with the work- 
ers turning back chemical suppliers and 


other deliveries to the company. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

You might want to call your readers’ 
attention to a U.S.-Soviet Workers In- 
formation Bulletin, that can be obtained 
from PO Box 1890 NY, NY 10009 
(718-636-5446). It publishes workers’ 
letters from Russia, and is a great 
source, despite a slightly Trotskyist 
“line.” 

Professor 

Connecticut 


FELONY OF BEING BUCK 

When I received the January-Febru- 
ary issue of News & Letters, I read it 
just about cover to cover. The article on 
“ ‘Felony’ of being Black” brought me 
to tears. It’s so true. Here in L.A., the 
leader of L.A. 4+ Defense Committee 
has been receiving the most vicious rac- 
ist death threats. The essay on “Black 
Masses as Vanguard” had a lot that was 
new to me. I knew nothing, before, 
about the Marxist-Humanist theory. 
The quote from Marx— “Labor in tbe 
white skin can never be free where in 
the Black it is branded”— is totally true 
still today. Nobody’s free till everybody’s 
free. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The GM plants being closed show how 
white and male the work force had be- 
come. They will join the millions of 
white workers already unemployed, who 
had joined their long unemployed Black 
brothers and sisters. “Last hired, first 
fired” is alive and functioning in these 
United States, and Lou Turner’s con- 
tention that U.S. capital no longer has 
any use for U.S. Black labor appears 
true. With this massive reduction of 
jobs, Black workers are not needed or 
wanted as part of the “reserve” army of 
unemployed. If this has been unclear to 
some, certainly participants in the LA 
rebellion had a sense of it. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 



—BOOKS— 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 381 

pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 417.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author .......372 

pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya...... — $14.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 

and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
1991 edition. New introduction by author. For- 
ward by Adrienne Rich. 240 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $12.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future 294 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback* $10.00 hardcover 


□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 

Capitalism: selected writings 168 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, “Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


- PAMPHLETS - 


□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 
Contains introduction, “Today’s Epigones Who Try to 
Truncate Marx’s Capital and Chapters Five through 
Eight of Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 

Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black 
Caucuses in the Unions” 

by Charles Denby $2 per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


-NEWSPAPER - 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(1977-1984, or 1984-1987) $20.00 ea. 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

29(f postage 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

$3 per copy 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 


—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.5 0 
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HI. residents add 8% sales tax 


News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
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The contentious relationship: Marxism and feminism 


| Essay 

by Julia Jones 

Just three years ago the word “feminist” was being 
rejected by many women who were claiming we had 
reached a “post-feminist era,” but the past year and a 
half (marked by the Clarence Thomas/Anita Hill hear- 
ings) have shown a new generation of feminism to be on 
the rise. Women refusing to relegate their drive for 
women’s freedom to the closet have been forming 
groups like Revolutionary Sisters of Color, packing the 
meeting halls of the Women’s Action Coalition (WAC) 
all over the country and even in Europe, driving back 
fundamentalist anti-abortion fanatics, and bringing 
feminism and women’s rights to the forefront of the 
U.S. political scene. 

Women frustrated and tired of the continued violence 
and abuse directed at them by a society which has far 
from outgrown a deeply rooted misogyny, are looking 
for something beyond the solutions offered by our main- 
stream feminist organizations like the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League and the National Organiza- 
tion for Women, who have traditionally sided with the 
status quo. This search comes at a time of turmoil in 
the Left, where the collapse of Communism has found 
many questioning the validity of Marx’s thought for to- 
day, often moving away from the concept of revolution 
altogether. 

The question I’m asking is can the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement of today rise to the challenge of the nec- 
essary total uprooting of this sexist, exploitative system 
while still holding on to the view that Marxism offers 
nothing to our struggle? 

THE CLAIMS OF MACKINNON 

Catharine MacKinnon is a feminist legal theorist who 
is best known for writing anti-pornography laws with 
feminist writer and theorist Andrea Dworkin, as well as 
for her work on sexual harassment laws. Her book, To- 
ward a Feminist Theory of the State 1 , which has been 
very widely discussed and cited by feminist theorists, is 
not focused directly on Marx, but it separates her from 
many of her fellow radical feminists in that, rather than 
ignoring Marx outright or criticizing him in passing, 
MacKinnon takes up Marx in a Scholarly way in every 
single chapter. 

In her book, MacKinnon sets out to show that no 
presently documented theory of the state is sufficient 
for the needs of feminism, and that a new theory must 
be developed which focuses on the perspectives of wom- 
en. She critiques a variety of expressions of Marxism as 
well as other social theories of the age and asserts that 
the only true feminist theory derives from the con- 
sciousness raising movement of the 1960s and ’70s, and 
that any new feminist theory must reflect this. 

MacKinnon opens her book stating, “Sexuality is to 
feminism what work is to Marxism” (p. 3). However, 
MacKinnon isn’t looking for a union between Marxism 
and feminism, which she believes require a separate ef- 
fort. 

Though she is clearly frustrated with Marx’s sup- 
posed ignorance of the “Woman Question,” MacKin- 
non expresses an affinity with Marxism’s call for the 
liberation of workers, an unusual venture for a radi- 
cal feminist working from a tradition which sep- 
arates the concepts of patriarchy and capitalism. 
She wants to develop a theory which does for wom- 
en what she thinks Marxism does only for workers. 
This is necessary, MacKinnon asserts, because Marx 
placed women outside of his theory of class strug- 
gle, and even subordinated the question of sex to 
that of class. MacKinnon studies Marx with the aim 
of proving that he was a sexist. She writes, “To 
Marx, women were defined by nature, not by socie- 
ty” (p. 13). 

Her assumption that Marx saw woman as Nature, is 
apparently derived from these sentences from Marx’s 
Capital Chapter 1: “In this work of changing the form 
[map] is constantly helped by natural forces. We see, 
then, that labour is not the only source of material 
wealth, of use-values produced by labour. As William 
Petty puts it, labour is its father and the earth is its 
mother” (p. 15). 

MacKinnon adds to this quote her interpretation, 
“Mother/woman is, is nature; father/man works, is so- 
cial j (p. 15). It is upon this one reference to mother 
earth that MacKinnon builds her case that Marx saw 
women as more closely relating to nature than men, 
even though he never states this. 2 

M&cKinnon goes on to critique Marx’s description of 
capitalism’s effect on the family from the section of 
Capital dedicated to the effects of machinery on the 
worker. Marx here distinguishes working women from 
working men by noting that the man sells not only him- 
self Into the factory, but also his wife and children, and 
he says of the father, “He has become a slave dealer.” 
Yet MacKinnon earlier criticizes Marx for not distin- 
guishing women and men workers. 

A DIFFERENT MARX 

Although MacKinnon assumes that Marx was uncriti- 
cal of women’s subjugated role in the family, a closer ex- 
amination of the text of Capital reveals a different 


1. Catharine A. MacKinnon, Toward a Feminist Theory of the 
State (Cambridge, Mass.; London, England: Harvard University Press, 
1991). All references to her book are from this paperback edition. 

2. Marx writes extensively on Nature and Humanism in his 1844 Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts. These writings reveal that 
Marx saw his philosophy as “a thoroughgoing Naturalism or Human- 

ism.” In so far as he saw all of humanity as part of Nature, and was es- 
pecially concerned with human Nature, no conclusion can be drawn that 

Marx saw either men or women as being closer to nature, much less 

that he was a biological determinist. 


Marx. In referring to the “patriarchal rural industry of 
a peasant family,” Marx discusses the spontaneously de- 
veloped division of labor which arises through tradition, 
based on differences in sex, age, and the weather condi- 
tions. He doesn’t hail this “natural form” as a model 
for today. Instead, he counterposes it to that of freely 
associated labor. He writes in the paragraph directly fol- 
lowing his description of the peasant family, “Let us fi- 
nally imagine, for a change, an association of free hu- 
man beings [Menschen], working with the means of pro- 
duction held in common, and expending their many dif- 
ferent forms of labour power in full self awareness as 
one single social labour force.” Must we necessarily 
place women outside of this description because the 
present English translation reads men instead of hu- 
man beings? 3 

The fact that MacKinnon doesn’t even refer to Marx’s 



description of freely associated labor raises the question: 
Why can’t she see woman as creative within this con- 
text? 

Because she is so busy proving that Marx was a 
sexist, and that the class division concerns men 
only, MacKinnon misses Marx’s characterization of 
the social division of labor as rooted in the separa- 
tion of mental from manual labor. If we see the class 
division as flowing from this social division of labor, 
whereby there is a division between those who do 
the thinking, and those relegated to just doing, can’t 
we see how women have been subjugated under this 
division all along, how women, whether working in 
the home or outside of It, have been forced to carry 
out men’s orders? 

And if we look at Marx’s description of the fetishism 
of commodities, especially his characterization of human 
relationships under capitalism as “material relations be- 
tween persons and social relations between things,” and 
if we look at the domination of the machine over the 
human being, can’t we see a relation to the 
objectification of women today? The ultimate dehuman- 
ization of our mode of production is that it makes hu- 
mans into appendages to a machine, takes women’s bod- 
ies and uses them to sell commodities, and values the 
life of a stolen TV in Los Angeles over the lives of the 
unemployed labor force that appropriated it. 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF WOMEN 

Unlike MacKinnon, many feminists have written on 
the importance of Marxism for feminism, like Sheila 
Rowbotham and Heidi Hartmann. Several have focused 
on Clara Zetkin, who spearheaded the Marxist-feminist 
movement in the early part of this century, and her 
comrade Rosa Luxemburg, who gave much revolution- 
ary inspiration and theoretical leadership to the socialist 
feminists of that time. Even today, as theorists rush to 
claim the death of Marxism, contemporary feminists 
like Frigga Haug, Margaret Randall (see reviews, page 
2), and Jennifer Ring are making important contribu- 
tions to the discussion of Marxism and feminism. 4 

However, Raya Dunayevskaya stands out to me as 
having truly shown the integrality of Marxism to 
feminism: how Marx’s method is vital to the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement of today, and how Wom- 
en’s Liberation is vital to the creation of a new, tru- 
ly human society. In contrast to the popular view 
held by MacKinnon and other feminists that, “Marx- 
ist theory has traditionally attempted to compre- 
hend all meaningful social variance in class terms” 
(p. 8), to the extent that it “derives on analysis of sex 
from an analysis of class in order to subordinate sex 
to class...” (p. 60), Dunayevskaya sees Marx’s “New 
Humanism” as a total philosophy of revolution, en- 
compassing all human struggles for freedom. 

Dunayevskaya was the first to translate into English 
and publish the 1844 Economic and Philosophic Man- 
uscripts of Marx, where Marx criticizes “vulgar com- 
munism” for merely dividing property among the people 
without changing the alienated human relations, espe- 
cially the man/woman relationship. Though MacKinnon 


3. I would like to note that although our standard English translations 
here and elsewhere use “man” or “he,” they could as easily use “hu- 
man being,” since the word Marx uses is “Menschen” or “der Mensch,” 
human being, there being another word in German specifically for man, 
“derMann.” 

4. See Sheila Rowbotham, Women’s Liberation and Revolution 
(Bristol, England: Falling Wall Press, 1972, expanded in 1973). Frigga 
Haug, Beyond Female Masochism (English trans: London, New 
York; Verso, 1992). Margaret Randall, Gathering Rage: The Failure 
of 20th Century Revolutions to Develop a Feminist Agenda (New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1992). Jennifer Ring, Modern Political 
Theory and Contemporary Feminism: A Dialectical Analysis 
(New York: SUNY Press, 1992). 


cites these essays, she critiques Marx for supposedly not 
detailing how institutions like prostitution would be 
abolished (see pp. 17-18). 

Here is what Dunayevskaya says about one of his es- 
says from 1844, “Private Property and Communism,” 
in her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 

“It took a revolution— the Russian Revolution of No- 
vember 1917— to dig out these 1844 Manuscripts from 
the musty, closed Second International archives. Once 
they were published, the shock of recognition was not 
just that they were great writings, but writings that dis- 
closed so profound an Idea of Freedom that it tran- 
scended both time and place, that is to say, the Ger- 
many of the 1840s. The genius Marx could articulate 
such a philosophy of revolution, not because he was a 
prophet, but because he dived so deeply into human re- 
lations that he came up with this concept of 
Man/Woman: 

‘The infinite degradation in which man ex- 
ists for himself is expressed in this relation 
to the woman as the spoils and handmaiden 
of communal lust.... From the character of 
this [the Man/Woman] relation it follows to 
what degree man as a species has become 
human...’ ” (pp. 80-81). 

Despite the beauty of Marx’s singling out of the 
Man/Woman relationship as the measure of how human 
the society has become, surprisingly few feminists cite 
the 1844 manuscripts as expressing Marx’s concept of 
women. Dunayevskaya shows in Rosa Luxemburg that 
the Man/Woman relationship in the 1844 Manuscripts 
has also been skipped over by important Marxist philos- 
ophers such as Herbert Marcuse, or used to assert that 
Marx saw women as Nature, or in the case of Simone de 
Beauvoir, was used to show that it is the role of men to 
free women. Most Marxist feminists as well as their 
critics don’t even take up the 1844 Manuscripts, and 
use Englels’ Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State as Marx’s last word on women. Even 
when they do distinguish Marx from Engels, as in the 
case of MacKinnon, they place Engels above Marx on 
the Woman Question. 5 

Many feminists reject Marx’s Marxism as a philos- 
ophy for Women’s Liberation because of a century of ; 
interpretation that twisted his thought to mean that 
the worker’s struggle comes first— and that means 
men — and women must wait until after the revolu- 
tion for their liberation. Instead of taking the claims 
of present day Marxists at face value, Dunayevskaya 
set out to clear away the confusion left by a full cen- 
tury of post-Marx Marxism, beginning with Engels, 
She reveals Marx to be a philosopher who never lost 
sight of the “new passions and new forces” or new 
subjects for liberation springing up at every historic 
turning point to challenge the exploitative old rela- 
tions, to create a society where the human relation- 
ship “does not seek to remain something formed by 
the past, but is in the absolute movement of becom- 
ing.” Among these revolutionary subjects is Wom- 
en’s Liberation. 

Instead of seeing Marx’s discovery of the proletariat 
as Subject of revolution as something static and all-en- 
compassing, Dunayevskaya sees feminism not as some- 
thing separate from the class struggle, per se, but as an 
integral aspect of the total uprooting of the system. 

Catharine MacKinnon does not conclude with a call 
for the total transformation of society, although her de- 
scriptions of the conditions women face would clearly 
demand such a direction. Instead, she calls for a new 
“sex equality law” which would help women to fight for 
their rights under the system. Though I of course would 
support such a law, she does not explain how this law 
would succeed where other laws, like anti-rape and anti- 
sexual harassment laws, have failed. Her deconstruction 
of Marx leads her away from social revolution complete- 
ly. But given the increased attacks on women, on our 
right to our bodies, our safety and our freedom, can we 
really afford to engage in struggle which leaves the sys- 
tem intact? 

5. Dunayevskaya devotes a large part of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation; and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution to a discussion 
of the differences between Marx and Engels on the question of women 
and dialectics. The 1991 edition from University of Illinois Press fea- 
tures a beautiful Foreword by feminist poet and theorist Adrienne Rich. 
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Special offer for international Women’s Day: 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Ever since Clara Zetkin established International 
Women’s Day (IWD) in 1910, in solidarity with 
striking working women in the U.S., women have 
celebrated it as a time to fight for their freedom. 
That was true in 1917 when Russian women textile 
workers started the Russian Revolution with a 
strike on IWD; or when thousands of Iranian wom- 
en marched in the streets on IWD in 1979 protest- 
ing Ayatollah Khoemini’s order for women to wear 
the veil; or in our struggles in the U.S. today. 

In every one of these struggles, which Raya 
Dunayevskaya takes up in Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, she has revealed women’s liberationists as 
“both revolutionary force and Reason.” This spe- 
cial offer is part of our celebration of IWD because 
it is urgent to make sure that the revolutionary as- 
pirations of women will not be cut short— that “the 
uprooting of the old is total from the start.” 

Join the discussion and order your 
copy for the special IWD price of $10 + 
$1.05 postage. 
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WAC and mom fight boss and state 


San Francisco, Cal.— Lesbhia Morones makes 
15% less pay than her co-workers at the Oakland De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles (DMV) because she is a 
mother. She has been charged with 99 late arrivals in 
13 months for tardies averaging five to seven minutes 
because she can’t leave her five kids at school before 8 
a.m., but must be at work across town by 8:30. With no 
school bus or public transportation and her husband 
working the graveyard shift as a baker, the responsibili- 
ty for seeing that her children make it to school is hers. 
The DMV docked her pay 18.8 hours, cut her salary 5% 
for three months, then an additional 10% for six 
months, and put her on “attendance probation” with a 
supervisor monitoring her lunch, break and bathroom 
time. 

Morones and the California State Employees’ Associa- 
tion, successfully fought back in court last September. 
But, one week later, the California State Personnel 
Board (SPB) rejected the decision and reinstituted 
Morones’ pay cut. On March 3, the SPB holds a final 
hearing to decide the “appropriate penalty.” 


Since October, WAC San Francisco has supported 
Morones by developing a statewide coalition of 
grassroots organizations that have inundated the 
SPB with letters and faxes arguing for Morones’ ap- 
peal. 

Most recently WAC drafted legislation that requires 
flextime, child care and the enforcement of family leave 
laws, and protects all state workers and their children 
including common law couples, foster parents, domestic 
partners, and extended families. It is being sponsored by 
Assemblywoman Jackie Speier and is evidence that 
women acting on a grassroots level can effect change. 

Ms. Morones wants the opportunity to be a good em- 
ployee and a good mother at the same time. But since 
she’s been given no choice, WAC wants to help her win. 
We are in need of resources of all kinds in this effort. If 
you or your organization can support Ms. Morones at 
her Sacramento hearing on March 3, or can offer help 
on the “family care” legislation, please contact WAC SF 
c/o News & Letters at P.O. Box 3345, Oakland, CA 
94609. — WAC member 


Gathering Rage review « 

(continued from page 2) 

ning photography. She is also well-known for the at- 
tempt of the INS to keep her from returning to the U.S. 
in the 1980s on the grounds that her writings were 
Communist. 

One can gauge her shock at the collapse of Commu- 
nism from the fact that she had lived in Cuba from 
1969 to 1980, moving to Nicaragua the year after that 
new revolution and living there from 1980 to 1984. One 
chapter in Gathering Rage is devoted to each of these 
lands she saw as “experiments in socialism.” Indeed, al- 
though she continues to insist in her final chapter that 
we must “challenge all the myths” to find out where 
the mistakes were made, it is clear that she has not 
fully broken from her own political past. Thus, although 
she cites Dunayevskaya’ s theory of state-capitalism, she 
continues to defend Castro’s Cuba as “socialist.” It is a 
serious gap in her rethinking. 

At the same time, what is important in her chap- 
ters on Cuba and Nicaragua is that, while she does 
not discount the determination of the U.S. goliath to 
kill off every Latin American revolution, Randall’s 
focus is not on that enemy, but on the contradic- 
tions within those revolutions. That is why I believe 
what is important to explore further here is the 
opening to a new beginning which her discovery of 
the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism makes possi- 
ble. 

Randall makes a remarkable five-page summary of 
her discovery, quoting key passages from 
Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution and from 
Adrienne Rich’s Foreword to the new edition. What is 
remarkable is what she has pinpointed, in those five 
short pages find several long and significant footnotes. 

She focuses on the relationship of Marx’s early works to 
his final writings (specifically, the 1844 Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts to the Ethnological Note- 
books), in terms of how it speaks to the question of 
Women’s Liberation today. In the same way, she singles 
out the crucial category of “revolution in permanence.” 

Most of all, Randall begins to explore the philosophic 
breakthrough Dunayevskaya achieved when she saw in - 
Hegel’s Absolutes a dual movement— what Dunayev- 
skaya called “a movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory, and a movement from theory reaching 
to philosophy.” 

Indeed she presents all this as a “point of departure 
for those of us who seek answers in the multiple inter- 
sections of class, race, gender and sexual orientation.” 

Because working out those questions demands an ar- 
duous philosophic journey, Randall’s search for such a 
pathway makes Gathering Rage an important contri- 
bution to the serious rethinking going on today. 

— Olga Domanski 


The crisis in health care: the mirror of this dehumanized society 


(continued from page 1) 

dans studiously avoid. Yet there are two questions that 
demand to be addressed together: What is the state of 
health care in the United States in the 1990s? Why is 
there such rampant and ever-increasing disease in this 
nation? 

• Through the 1980s, millions of workers lost health 
coverage as they were laid off from their jobs, or their 
companies went bankrupt, or their health plans failed. 
After the Reagan-Bush era an estimated 37-50 million 
people in the U.S have no health insurance whatsoever. 

• For those working, conditions of health and safety 
often threaten their veiy lives: one in six workers dies 
of occupationally related diseases— asbestosis, black 
lung, silicosis, chemical poisoning. An additional ten 
thousand workers die in work place accidents every sin- 
gle year— asphyxiated in silos, blown up in refinery or 
mine explosions, chopped to pieces in grinding and cut- 
ting machines. The average American worker is more 
likely to be seriously injured or killed on the job 
than a two-pack-a-day smoker is to contract cancer. 

And in all the public discussion about the nightmar- 
ish January outbreak of meat poisoning— contamination 
with fecal bacteria of hamburgers sold at Jack-in-the- 
Box restaurants— why did no one mention the ever- 
worsening, ever-speeded-up conditions on the line in 
meatpacking plants, where the workers themselves are 
the first to face dangerous and potentially fatal conse- 
quences? (See article, p. 3.) 

• Black Americans are at special risk: The infant 
mortality rate among African Americans is over twice 
that of whites (a figure consistent since the end of slav- 
ery); life expectancy of Black men in Harlem is equiva- 
lent to that of people in Bangladesh. 

Those living near chemical factories and toxic waste 
dumps have far higher cancer rates than the population 
as a whole. The impoverished African American commu- 
nities in Louisiana’s “Cancer Alley” are one exam- 
ple-towns in the 80-mile strip along the Mississippi 
River, home to 136 petrochemical factories and waste 
dumps that release over 900 million pounds of toxins 
into the air, ground, and water every year. 

The fact that three out of five Blacks live in com- 
munities with one or more hazardous waste sites 
cannot but be a factor in the well-known statistic of 
the higher African American (compared to white 
American) cancer rate. Latinos likewise dispropor- 
tionately live in highly toxic areas; and they are the 
racial/ethnic group with poorest access to health 


ers who do not speak Spanish. 

• The sexism of this society can be viewed through 
the prism of women’s health and health care. The num- 
ber one cause of serious iryury to women is battery by a 
spouse or lover. Abortion is still legal, but unavailable in 
83% of counties across this land. Breast cancer is an 
epidemic, but little money goes into studying its preven- 
tion as compared to detection. Can it be any accident 
that the two major surgeries in the U.S. most often per- 
formed unnecessarily are Caesarean sections and hys- 
terectomies? 

The health of Americans— women and men, Black, 
Latino, Asian and white, young and old— does not exist 
in isolation from all of social existence. Nor can it be 
fragmented into how medical science treats isolated 
body parts. It cannot be reduced to“lifestyle.” 

As serious as is the question of the poor access to 
health care in this country, that cannot be sep- 
arated from asking why we are sick and injured, 
and what is the nature of the care we receive. These 
questions show us that the crisis in health care is 
unseparated from the conditions of life and labor 
we face in this country, and these in turn stem from 
the very nature of capitalism. A system which re- 
duces all, including the human being, to a commodi- 
ty, a thing, cannot but reduce our health care to one 
more commodity. 

This fragmentation of the whole human person is 
what the philosopher Karl Marx singled out over a hun- 
dred years ago as the essence of capitalism, where, in 
the basic production process, dead labor (machinery) 
perversely dominates the living, sentient human being. 
All human relationships to the world, “seeing, hearing, 
smell, taste, feeling, thought, perception, experience, 
wishing, activity, loving,” are narrowed and perverted, 
he wrote. “In place of all the physical and spiritual 
senses, there is the sense of possession, which is the 
simple alienation of all these senses.” 

AIDS “SOCIALLY INVISIBLE”! 

This fragmentation is manifested in the latest scan- 
dalously false report issued by the National Research 
Council which dared to declare that AIDS will “disap- 
pear,” its effects “won’t be long lasting,” because those 
who continue to be affected by it will be the “socially in- 
visible.” This, when AIDS has devastated entire Gay 
communities across the country, leaving no one un- 
touched by tragedy— and now when the disease is the 


number one cause of death among young adult Black 
women in New York City. 

A further ironic reality of the U.S. “health care” sys- 
tem is that even those with access to the “best” care 
are often depersonalized, drugged and cut up, treated 
like a disjointed, faceless commodity on the medical as- 
sembly line. 

On any random day, while a man in prison is dying of 
AIDS in a cold isolation cell, stigmatized and alone, 
someone else, with heart disease and health insurance, 
lies in the impersonal isolation of a modern hospital 
room kept at a very cool temperature for all the high- 
tech machines and monitors that buzz and whir— while 
the patient, the human being, the one for whose benefit 
supposedly all these machines exist, shivers beneath one 
paltry blanket, unable to contact the floor nurse: she is 
overworked because the hospital “can’t afford” to hire 
more human help. 

This whole array of abuse and dehumanization of 
practice and perspective is being increasingly challenged 
by a clamor of human voices. The AIDS activist group 
ACT-UP launched loud, public confrontations on 
health-related issues, as have WHAM! (Women’s Health 
Action and Mobilization) and disabled rights groups 
such as ADAPT. Nurses on strike have always included 
better patient care as central to their demands and vi- 
sion. 

Recently, Valerie Boyd of The National Black Wom- 
en’s Health Project co-founded HealthQuest, a new 
quarterly on Black health that aims to “redefine the pa- 
rameters of health care [to] encompass mental, spirtual, 
physical and emotional well-being.” 

In all these, and many more, efforts and struggles and 
questions, a deep knowing is there, implicit, that the de- 
mand for physical and mental health calls for a far- 
reaching reorientation of priorities and relationships. 

For without fundamental challenges which transform 
the very meaning of health care in this society, won’t 
we face once again the specter of health care in the 
emergency room: 

“You have to go tell the family that their loved one 
died,” Washington D.C. emergency room physician Dr. 
Michael Bourland has said, “and you know that you 
only have about 120 seconds to do it— to get them to 
cry, to get them to yell and scream, to get them calm 
enough to give them all the facts so they won’t wonder 
later what we did to try to save him. But I’ve only 120 
seconds to do all that, because ifj don’t get out of there, 
then three other people are going to die while I’m sit- 
ting talking to a family. ’ ’ 
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| Biack/Red view | Marshall’s legacy 


by John Alan 

The late U.S. Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall will undoubtedly have a prominent place in the 
history of this country. He was the first African Ameri- 
can to serve on the U.S. Supreme Court and, was 
uniquely, the only Justice, during the two century exis- 
tence of the Court, to focus his entire legal career, as a 
lawyer and as a jurist, on turning constitutional guaran- 
tees of civil rights into the actual practice of equality in 
American society regardless of race, sex and class. 

MARSHALL AND THE 14TH AMENDMENT 

Marshall was engaged in many hard fought legal bat- 
tles against the two tier system of justice in this coun- 
try, one system for the whites and the wealthy and the 
other for Blacks and the poor. The weapon he used in 
these battles was the U.S. Constitution. He believed 
that if the intention of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was correctly interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, all the practices of racial discrimination 
would end. The problem, however, in his opinion was 
“The Court’s narrow, cautious, and often rigid interpre- 
tation of the amendment’s thrust in the past gave con- 
stitutional sanction to practices of racial discrimination 
and prejudice. Thus, such practices have been permitted 
to become a part of the pattern of contemporary Ameri- 
can society, in effective nullification of the constitution- 
al mandate.” (Thurgood Marshall, “The Supreme Court 
as Protector of Civil Rights.”) 

What Marshall wanted to do was to separate the 
Court from its past history of ignoring or rendering a 
narrow interpretation of Black American civil rights. He 
thought this would end the practice of racism in this 
country. However, he lived long enough to find out that 
the law does not make a revolution in a society. 

Between 1930 and 1969, Marshall, as a NAACP 
lawyer and as the head of its Legal Defense and Ed- 
ucation Fund, mounted a courageous, brilliant legal 
campaign which opened great holes in the Court’s 
historic legal indifference to African American civil 
rights. He convinced Hie Supreme Court to strike 
down in \j liiif. public accommoda- 

Justice for Hall and Owens 

Oakland, Cal.— “He began with the maximum 
amount of force— a car, dog, mace, knife, shotgun 
cocked. He told them to freeze and lay on the ground. 
John Henry Owens lay down. My son put his hand out 
and said ‘What did I do?”’ 

Cornelius Hall led a somber gathering through the fi- 
nal moments of his son, Jerrold. The 19-year-old ware- 
house worker and his friend, John Henry Owens, 20, 
were confronted by Bay Area Rapid Transit officer Fred 
Crabtree, Nov. 15 as the two, both Black, sat at a bus 
stop outside the Hayward station. Crabtree is white. 

“Fred Crabtree punched him in the chest with the 
gun. He smacked the butt of the gun on my son’s head 
so hard, it broke the butt. He fired a warning shot into 
a tree, four and half feet off the ground (over John Hen- 
ry Owens).” 

The next blast struck young Jerrold in the back as he 
was walking away, fatally wounding him. 

Hall and Owens had been accused of stealing a Walk- 
man-type radio at gun point from a passenger im a 
train. An anonymous caR summoned Crabtree who min- 
utes later killed Jesrotd Hall. 

John Henry Owens was taken to jail, charged with 
felony robbery and spent two months in a maximum se- 
curity prison. He is awaiting trial. 

The elder Hall told this shocking story to an audience 
at the University of California-Berkeley, Feb. 16. He 
was joined by John Henry Owen’s father, Lionel Polk, 
and Tehan Jones, an African-American youth recently 
released from jail where he was serving time for resist- 
ing the Gulf War. 

Hall and Polk have spent the three months following 
the incident attempting to expose a cover-up: 

It wasn’t until weeks later that the robbery victim 
was found. His description of Owens was wrong, and 
was unclear on the brand of the radio supposedly stolen. 

All witnesses stated they didn’t see either young man 
with a gun, and Crabtree found no gun. 

Crabtree— and BART spokesman Mike Healy—at first 
reported there was an altercation with Hall, but wit- 
nesses, including two other BART cops, saw Hall walk- 
ing away, arms outstretched. 

The cover-up reached a harrowing level when on Jan. 
22 the Alameda County District Attorney cleared Crab- 
tree, supporting his fantastic contention that “if Hall 
escaped into darkness he would flank the officer and 
come back and shoot him.” The FBI is now investigat- 
ing the case. 

When asked about the Black leadership of the BART 
police Polk snapped, “All their press releases say ‘(depu- 
ty police chief) Sharpe,’ not (chief) Taylor. Sharpe runs 
things there. Most anyone will admit that Taylor’s a 
puppet. When people ask him questions, he only knows 
two one- word sentences— ‘Absolutely’ and ‘No.’ He’s 
there for the white officials to show they have affirma- 
tive action.” 

“The hurt I feel, you can’t know,” Hall passionately 
concluded. “I can’t save my son now, but I can save an- 
other child, whether Black, Brown, white.” 

Polk declared, “If there’s some action, maybe they’ll 
think twice next time about shooting someone.” 

Drop the charges against John Henry Owens! 

Put Crabtree on trial for murder! 

— Jim Mills 


tion, public schools and state universities. His most 
famous victory was Brown v. Board of Education in 
1954, which struck down the “separate but equal” 
doctrine of the Plessy v. Ferguson decision, by end- 
ing legal segregation in elementary school. 

Thurgood Marshall fought for African American civil 
rights not only in the great courtroom of the Supreme 
Court but, in the early days, he jeopardized his life by 
taking his legal confrontation with racism into the hos- 
tile segregated South of the 1930s. He, also, in 1943, 
went to Detroit when white armed mobs were attempt- 
ing to prevent Blacks from moving into the Sojourner 
Truth housing project, and wrote a scathing report on 
police brutality called “The Gestapo in Detroit.” This 
report concluded with the following statement: 

“This record of the Detroit police department demon- 
strates once more what all Negroes know only too well: 
that nearly all police departments limit their conception 
of checking racial disorder to surrounding, arresting, 
maltreating, and shooting Negroes. Little attempt is 
made to check the activities of whites.” Clearly, what 
was a truism regarding Black and police relationships in 
1943, remains so today. 

Thurgood Marshall made his long journey to the U.S. 
Supreme Court through legal battles fought to regain 
for African Americans the constitutional rights lost in 
the post-reconstruction period. He literally attempted to 
complete an unfinished revolution by legal methods. 
This seemed to have been Marshall’s unique destiny in 
American history; a destiny which set him apart from 
all the other Supreme Court Justices. 

NAACP AND LIMITS OF LEGALISM 

Marshall was bom in Baltimore in 1908, the year of 
the Springfield, Illinois anti-Black riot. For several days 
white mobs mutilated and lynched African Americans, 
burned and looted Springfield’s Black community. The 
violent atrocities caused William English Walling, the 
leading white publicist of the time, and Mary White Ov- 
ington, to put out a call for the organization of a power- 
ful group of prominent citizens to assist African Ameri- 
cans in their efforts to achieve absolute political and so- 
cial equality. The call eventually led to the founding of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the NAACP. 

This would set the goal and the method by which Af- 
rican Americans would gain freedom for Marshall’s gen- 
eration of Black middle class youth who were fortunate 
enough to go to the Howard University Law School, the 
veritable training ground for African American civil 
rights lawyers. 

Marshall never rejected the idea that the bour- 
geois courts and the Constitution were the instru- 
ments and the method to obtain Black freedom. The 
reasoning of a neutral court was all that was neces- 
sary to reach that goal. He held fast to this concept, 
even when he saw his legal victories being eroded 
away by the reactionary Justices appointed to the 
Supreme Court by Nixon, Reagan and Bush. 

Absolute dependence upon the Court as the protector 
and the source of freedom, cut Marshall off from the 
reasoning of Black masses engaged in freedom strug- 
gles; he never understood the significance of Martin Lu- 
ther King or Malcolm X, or why the Black masses in the 
Civil Rights Movement leaped far ahead of the law in 
changing race relations in this country. 

Absolute dependence upon the Court bound Thurgood 
Marshall, even in death, to a reactionary Court. At his 
state funeral, all his reactionary opponents, from Jus- 
tice William Rehnquist to Clarence Thomas, gave warm 
eulogies to a departed colleague, as if there were no bit- 
ter differences and no unreconcilable points of view. 
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Haitian hunger strike 

New York, N.Y.— “HIV is not a crime/ Why are 
Haitians doing time?” and “Close the camp/ Open the 
borders” chanted demonstrators at the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service office and jail in lower Man- 
hattan, Feb. 19. We were demanding the release of the 
nearly 300 Haitians who have been held for a year at a 
U.S. military camp at Guantanamo. They are “boat peo- 
ple” who fled political repression since the coup, and 
who qualify to enter the U.S. as refugees except for the 
ban against visiting or immigration by HIV-positive peo- 
ple. The Haitians have been on a hunger strike since 
Jan. 29, a final act of protest against their long impris- 
onment under concentration-camp conditions. 

The demonstrators, from ACT-UP (the AIDS Coali- 
tion to Unleash Power) and the Emergency Coalition for 
Haitian Refugees, carried pieces of fencing symbolizing 
the barbed wire and armed guard around the camp, and 
posters showing the crude shacks in which the Haitians, 
many of them ill, are living. About 20 protesters were 
arrested after they repeatedly sat down in the street, 
blocking rush-hour traffic. 

The hunger strikers are refusing all food and medi- 
cine, and are sleeping outside their shacks in the hot 
sun, accelerating dehydration. Many have previously at- 
tempted suicide. When the Haitians learned that Jesse 
Jackson joined the hunger strike, they wept. 

Clinton promised during his campaign to lift the HIV 
ban but failed to do so, and his delay paved the way for 
an anti-immigrant and AIDS-phobic preemption by Con- 
gress. Feb. 18 the Senate passed an amendment to an- 
other law that would keep HIV on the INS exclusion 
list. j 

Clinton has also broken his promise to end Bush’s in- 
terdiction of the refugees on the high seas and their 
forced return: to Haiti, where they face persecution and 
murder. A Haitian woman told me the anti-Aristide 
forces have become so powerful that, outside of Port-au- 
Prince, they can and do murder people at will. About 
40,000 people fled Haiti since Aristide was overthrown 
in September 1991, and the U.S. has returned three- 
quarters of them. 

Meanwhile, there were demonstrations all over Haiti 
and the U.S. m ar ki n g Feb. 7, the date of Aristide’s inau- 
guration in 1991. Two thousand people met in a church 
in Port-au-Prince, and as of this writing, students and 
teachers are still demonstrating continuously for 
Aristide’s return. 

Multiculturalism: a rejoinder 

In recent months, News & Letters has problematized 
mUlticulturalism, notably Maya Jhansi’s “Multicul- 
turalism and revolution” (August-September, 1992) and 
John Alan’s “Logic of Multiculturalism” (January-Feb- 
ni|ary, 1993). Though there is a need to critically engage: 
multiculturalism, to essentialize it or assume a closed 
syistem or ontology evinces a lack. j 

Multiculturalism should not be confused with plural- 
ism (postmodern “eclecticism”). Pluralism, at times 
linked with “political correctness,” is not “the process 
off revolutionary transition,” to borrow from Alan, “but 
cultural equality within the existing realities of (‘my- 
thologized’) capitalism.” 

What does culture signify? Is there one “culture” 
with “equal” access, cultural equivalence? If so, under 
what system? Human beings create culture and history, 
Jhansi notes. However, which significations of culture 
aihd history are to be privileged? “Culture” and “histo- 
ry” mythologized (e.g., “American” culture, “official” 
Black history) negate differences, history, revolution. 

! A proposal of revolutionary philosophy or the “theory 
of the ‘end of history’ ” (Alan), which I “localize” here 
in “radical” theoretical contexts, does not so much as- 
sert “equality” and “freedom” within existing struc- 
tures, as problematize their, at times, unquestioned 
suppositions. Do those “outside” the status quo share 
Uniform ideas (or Idea) of freedom, “American dream,” 
socialism, “revolution-in-permanence,” etc.? 

When Audre Lorde describes herself as a “Black lesbi- 
an feminist warrior poet mother, still making trouble,” 
is not total freedom already stressed; but “freedom” 
problematized at various “sites of resistance”? (bell 
hooks) 

‘S Multiculturalism problematizes a hegemonic context 
(capitalism, patriarchy, racism, etc., and their combina- 
tions), and in turn, a multivalent, dialectical relation- 
ship is evinced, though a “revolutionary subject” is not 
readily advocated. To sweepingly dismiss multicul- 
turalism based on Henry Louis Gates’ “description of 
the logic of ‘multiculturalism’ ” is foreclosed. 

Should all multicultural intellectuals only record revo- 
lution? Should all theory, all art and literature, be “rev- 
olutionary”? (Gates, Signifying Monkey) A certain 
“political correctness” returns as “objective” truth, clo- 
sure, and absolute. Intellectuals and mass movements 
can dialectically inform and move one another. 

Multicultural differences /identities are not fixed, but 
their intricacies cannot be idealistically dismissed. This 
assumes that the Idea of freedom can neatly side-step 
(or iron-out) difference(s) once everyone is philosophi- 
cally “ready,” to imagine revolution, and re-create “his- 
story.” Are “Black masses in motion” a uniform “repre- 
sentation,” without internal differences? What are the 
differences among and within Blacks, Latinos, or Kore- 
ans, etc. in L.A.? 

To dismiss multicultural intellectualism is also to de- 
clare the “end of history,” to deny history. The vital 
question “What makes a revolutionary subject revolu- 
tionary?” becomes then only rhetorical. 

— Steven, Chicago 
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Student protest demands liberated education 


Claremont, Cal.— A student group calling itself 
“Liberation through Education” occupied the Pomona 
College Administration Building from 5:15 a.m., Mon- 
day, Feb. 1 until 2:00 a.m. on Wednesday, Feb. 3. Their 
action was prompted by reports that a hiring decision in 
Black Studies and English had been delayed, and a pop- 
ular, brilliant Black Lesbian professor had been turned 
down for the position. The students were also angered 
by delays in funding for Chicano Studies positions, and 
by a lack of institutional commitment to Asian Ameri- 
can Studies. 

They maintained an extraordinary coalition, with 
Black, Chicano/a, Latino/a, Asian American, Native 
American, European, European American, Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual, and feminist members. Students, faculty 
and staff ringed the building for the entire span of the 
event. 

In three long negotiating sessions, the students won 
major concessions from the administrations of the 
Claremont College consortium, including that: 1) the 
Black Studies/English search remain open and be filled 
this year, 2) Asian American Studies be officially estab- 
I lished among three of the five colleges, 3) more scholar- 
ship money be targeted for low-income students from 
historically marginalized groups, 4) student/faculty com- 
mittees re-examine student participation in hiring, pro- 
motion and tenure decisions, and 5) students be kept in- 
formed about pending faculty openings. Below are state- 
ments from two student participants. 

— Faculty supporter 

• 

For the first time in my life I have witnessed— I have 
participated in— what I hope will someday be the begin- 
ning of a new society. I was one of the students who 
took over the Alexander Administration Building. Our 
multi-ethnic group came from various class back- 
grounds, sexual orientations and political experiences. 
But we found common ground and respect for one an- 
other from which to build. At times, we disagreed with 
each other, but we managed to occupy the building until 
all but one of our demands was met. (Scripps College re- 
fused to reinstate the tenure-track search for a Chicano 
Literature position.) 

Many were taken by surprise when our diverse 


group of forty-plus students pulled off such a feat. 
We took our outrageously expensive, Eurocentric 
education and turned it on the gatekeepers of these 
isolated institutions. Using the precious resources 
here, such as fax machines, library archives, census 
data and photocopy machines, we plotted a coup 
d’etat of sorts. 


Much work awaits us. Mainly, how to keep this coali- 
tion together? A dear friend commented, “Keeping to- 
gether is going to be harder than taking ten buildings.” 



On Feb. 13 over 200 people gathered at Mor- 
ris Brown College in Atlanta and marched on 
the state Capitol demanding that the Confed- 
erate battle emblem be removed from the 
Georgia state flag. This symbol was added to 
the flag in the 1950s in response to the Civil 
Rights Movement. 


She is right that it will be difficult, but it must be done! 
We must remain steadfast in our opposition to racism, 
sexism, homophobia, classism and the like. We must 
also look beyond our immediate struggles and assist the 
community outside these marble gates. — Karl H. 

• 

My adrenaline had been running high since the Fri- 
day before the sit-in, when we made the decision to let 
the administration know that we were tired of playing 
games. We wanted faculty and student diversity and we 
wanted it NOW. Those 44 hours, locked in Alexander, 
were the best and worst 44 hours of my life. 

On the one hand, I felt really good to be part of a 
group that was actively fighting for the rights of 
marginalized peoples. On the other hand, I felt very 
disheartened as the hours ticked on and it became 
very apparent that there was oppression within our 
own group. Somehow, the Black, heterosexual males 
took charge. 

Several things went wrong. 1) In certain meetings, 
some women were not allowed to speak. 2) During the 
process of electing people to do certain tasks, the issue 
was raised that the media team was not representative 
because there were no women in the group. It was 
quickly argued that we had a chance to elect a female 
and we didn’t, therefore it was not an issue. 3) In deter- 
mining our demands, the issue was raised that certain 
homophobic remarks were made during faculty search 
interviews, but this was dismissed as irrelevant. 4) The 
focus was so exclusively on race that issues of sex, gen- 
der, race and class were artificially separated. 

I am still filled with elation that we successfully 
seized Alexander Hall and got all five presidents to ne- 
gotiate with us. Yet, tears filled my eyes as I realized 
that I had been marginalized by the very people who 
were fighting with me against oppression of 
marginalized groups. As a Gay woman, I am equally, if 
not more, saddened and angered that, once again, I have 
been left in the dust. — Michelle J. 

As we go to press we have learned that the adminis- 
trations of the Claremont Colleges have reneged on the 
spirit of their agreement concerning hiring. Liberation 
through Education plans further action. 


Speaking out on the military’s homophobia 


-A Gay youth- 

Chicago, 111.— Bill Clinton’s promise to lift the ban on 
Gays in the military is a very complex situation for a 
Gay person today. This ban, which was imposed during 
[ World War II, always meant to me that homosexuals 
would not be tolerated, and it represented blatant 
j homophobia on the part of the federal government. 

When I was a student at Northern Illinois University 
we mobilized to have the ROTC program uprooted from 
the campus. The complexity of today’s situation is remi- 
niscent of our debates back then about whether fighting 
the military’s ban on Gays meant reforming the mili- 
tary or opposing the military. 

It’s difficult for me to express the excitement that the 
Gay community is feeling right now. For the first time 
the President of the U.S. is validating our existence and 
talking about Gays having equal rights. With the excep- 
tion of the 1969 Stonewall Rebellion that initiated the 
Gay and Lesbian movement, this is the most monumen- 
tal event that we have brought about. The March on 
Washington for Lesbian, Gay and Bi Liberation this 
coming April 25 will be seen by many as a celebration 
more than a protest. 

However, what worries me is that Gays are being put 
into a catch-22 situation. I’m really proud that Gays 
have the power to force Clinton to recognize us, but if 
more Gays now join the military, the result will be a 
conservative move toward patriotism. Furthermore, I 
I am worried that as we enjoy our success, many Gay ac- 
| tivists will lose our passion to fight the oppressive gov- 
ernment under which we live. 
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Without that passion, we become vulnerable to the 
agenda of the Gay Right. Andrew Sullivan, a Gay Re- 
publican, presents this agenda in the New York Times 
of Feb. 9, 1993. Sullivan wants to show conservatives 
that lifting the ban on Gays in the military is good for 
them. The ultimate conservatism is to serve your coun- 
try, so if someone wants to, why stop them? 

He then argues that a defeat of Clinton’s proposal 
“would send a signal to a gay community at a cross- 
roads between hopeful integration and a new relapse 
into the victimology of the ghetto.” He feels that the 
signal to Gays would be that conservatives wouldn’t 
want them to serve their country, which Sullivan claims 
would be anti-patriotic. By using the words 
“victimology of the ghetto” he is labelling Gays who 
organize against the government’s lack of policies 
on AIDS and Gay bashing as hysterical radicals. At 
the same time he is attempting to divide the move- 
ment into good Gays and bad Gays. The bad Gays 
are the threat to conservative values. 

He distorts a view of the Gay movement by writing 
that the generation that came out after the AIDS crisis 
is “more realistic” about overcoming the brutalization 
of homophobia. “Unlike many of their elders, they did 
not want to rebel against mainstream society, but to 
join it as full equals.” This concept of Gay integration 
should not be threatening to conservatives. It is not try- 
ing to undermine society, but uphold it. 

This is a lie. The AIDS crisis made me more radical 
as a Gay activist because it showed us how little the 
government cares about Gay lives. I don’t want to 
join this militaristic society. I don’t want to be as- 
similated. I know too well the costs of assimilating 
into this homophobic society. Sullivan is perverting 
my whole history as a Gay activist. He is saying we 
should stop rocking the boat. But I can’t stop rocking 
the boat when my loved ones are being destroyed by 
AIDS and Gay bashing. 

The Gay movement may be thrown off the rails by 
this kind of assimilationist thinking. We’re left with the 
question of what do we do now, especially as AIDS and 
Gay bashing are on the rise and the military is still the 
most oppressive force in the world today. We have every 
right to celebrate, but this March on Washington could 
be a chance to present some serious ideas. This is a 
great moment in time with the victory of lifting the ban, 
but the lethality lies within if we let go of our own self- 
determination. — Tom Williamson 

-A Lesbian professor- 

Los Angeles, Cal. —The ongoing discussions 
around Lesbians and Gays in the military call into ques- 
tion our decency (the fear that we’d be constantly sex- 
crazed under single-sex conditions), our abilities (we 
might threaten— or be insusceptible to— military disci- 
pline), and our citizenship (ability to serve in the mili- 
tary has traditionally been a mark of citizenship). Of 
course, it is ludicrous to have a ban in the first place 
when in fact we are and always have been in the mili- 


tary in large numbers, and it is even more ridiculous 
that our tax dollars are going towards witchhunts 
against our own Queer people in the military. Obvious- 
ly, it is clear that opposition to the lifting of the ban is 
merely organized, virulent homophobia. 

In the face of these attacks and struggles, though, 
I have to ask myself: are we simply grovelling for 
civil rights, for acceptance from those who have ar- 
rogated to themselves the ability to decide if we are 
human or not? Why are we participating in this sys- 
tem in which we have to ask permission to live, to 
fight, to work, to love? Why don’t we take our differ- 
ence(s) and create/transform the world into a world 
without these noxious nation-states regulating civil 
rights and international wars? Why do we wish to 
base our humanness on participation in a military 
which is currently enforcing U.S. imperialism? 

One guess I have is that we have been seduced by 
their right/wrong logic, and wish to simply turn it on its 
head. They say we are “wrong”— we reply that they are 
wrong. The debate then winds down into rather staid 
values, such as tolerance, or the claim by many Lesbi- 
an/Gay/Bisexual people that “we are like everyone else.” 

Recently, I attended a meeting of a new Lesbian/Bi 
women-only political action group, with the inimitable 
name of “Puss in Boots.” I was delighted to find that 
the women there were tired of the yes/no debates in our 
community: are we born Lesbian, or do we choose it? Do 
we separate ourselves from society, or do we work with- 
in society? These strong women had no time for the pa- 
rameters of the discussion that have been decreed by 
church, media, and state. As Monique Wittig says in Les 
Guerilleres: “mechanistic reasoning... deploys a series 
of terms which are systematically related to opposite 
terms. Its theses are so crass that the thought of them 
makes the women start laughing violently.” (p.80) 

The activist communities seem to have understood, as 
have many young Queers and Grrllls, that the possibili- 
ties of who we can be and what the world can be are in- 
finite, and that there is no need for conformity among 
those who have been cast outside the system— such as 
Lesbians. The oppressor’s “no” to our people is best 
read by us as the opening to human creativity. We will 
be what they cannot imagine, we will be their worst 
fear, we will know our own power, we will not construct 
abstractions but instead we do and we will live. 

I do not participate in protests, letter-writing, agita- 
tion, so that I can live comfortably, or be indistinguish- 
able from those who oppose my life. Nothing less than 
the transformation of this society will be sufficient, to a 
world where the supreme court, the president, the con- 
gress, the churches, the right-wing coalitions no longer 
attempt to dictate the constraints and terms of our 
lives. 

What gives me hope in the battle against limitations 
such as homophobia, misogyny, racism, is that we can 
be vital, vibrant, alive, inventive— that we can Be more 
than they imagine us to Be, that we can Be more than 
they want to Be. And we don’t need the legislature, 
president, or the army to validate our lives. 

— Jennifer R. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Since late 1992, millions have taken to the streets in 
Germany and Austria to protest racist attacks against 
immigrants. In December, 400,000 demonstrated in Mu- 
nich, birthplace of Nazism, and 500,000 came out in 
Hamburg, with hundreds of thousands more in other 
German cities. In early January, 250,000 rallied in Es- 
sen, while hundreds of thousands more demonstrated 
across Germany on Jan. 30, the 60th anniversary of 
Hitler’s coming to power. In Vienna, 200,000 also ral- 

Canada grants asylum 

A Saudi woman requesting asylum in Canada because 
she feared persecution at home for her feminist ideas 
was allowed by the Canadian government to stay. The 
woman known as Nada had hidden in Montreal for 21 
months ever since her first asylum request was denied. 

Nada left Saudi Arabia after being attacked for refus- 
ing to cover herself with a veil. She reported that Saudi 
men spat at her and threw sticks and stones, and that 
the religious police tried to arrest her. Nada said she 
feared being beaten or arrested if she returned to Saudi 
Arabia. She sought asylum from Saudi Arabia where, 
she said, men “treat women as mindless all the time,” 
attributing the worsening conditions of women to the 
rise in religious fundamentalism. 

Neither Europe nor the U.S. yet recognize the perse- 
cution of women as a category for asylum. Only las t 
year, a woman from Mali who fled her country to 
France rather than be forced to submit to female genital 
mutilation was denied asylum on the basis of sex, al- 
though she was finally given a resident permit in 
France. 

The Left and fundamentalism 

In an interview published in Middle East Report, re- 
cently released Moroccan political prisoner Abraham 
Serfaty critiqued not only the repressive regime of King 
Hassan II which had jailed him for 15 years, but also 
the Left. We reprint below brief excerpts from his re- 
marks because they show a serious rethinking by a long 
time Marxist and revolutionary in response to the rise 
of Islamic fundamentalism: 

“The communist parties of the Arab world had adopt- 
ed the Soviet theory that it was necessary to let the 
bourgeoisie dominate the stage of a bourgeois democrat- 
ic revolution before thinking about the socialist stage— a 
theory that proved catastrophic everywhere in the Third 
World, especially in the Arab world. The result is that 
those who bring a mythical response to the question of 
identity— the fundamentalists— have taken the space 
left by the progressive movements. 

“One of the factors that’s starting to change civil so- 
ciety deeply is the emergence of the movement for the 
liberation of women within the democratic forces in Mo- 
rocco but also as an independent women’s movement. 

“Islamism in Morocco feeds on Hassan II’s tyranny, 
quite apart from the concrete evidence that the Moroc- 
can police work with the fundamentalist movements. 
The more despair there is among the Moroccan popula- 
tion, the longer there is no democratic alternative, the 
more that despair is going to give rise to fundamental- 
ism.” 


Anti-racism in Europe 

lied against racism in January, the largest public dem- 
onstration in that city since 1945, while tens of thou- 
sands more came out in towns and cities across Austria. 

A change is definitely in the air since last fall, when 
racist groups seemed to have the initiative. In Germany 
last year, there were 2,180 reported rightist attacks in 
which hundreds were injured and 17 killed. In Austria 
last fall, the far rightist so-called Freedom Party, which 
gained 16.6% of the vote in 1990 national elections, 
vowed it would get a million signatures for its racist, 
anti-immigrant referendum initiative. 

But the crisis is far from over. While the anti-racist 
demonstrations were going on in Germany, the conser- 
vatives and the social democrats agreed upon a new im- 
migration policy which will effectively bar most foreign 
immigrants in the future. This issue was not seriously 
addressed by most of the demonstrations, which con- 
fined themselves to generalized attacks on racism and 
appeals for tolerance. 

And while the Austrian Freedom Party did not get its 
one million signatures, falling far short with only 
400,000, that was more than enough to place on the bal- 
lot their proposed constitutional amendment to the ef- 
fect that Austria is not a country of immigration. 

China’s political prisoners 

The release last month of Wang Xizhe from a decade 
of imprisonment in China, followed by the release of 
Wang Dan and three other political prisoners, may indi- 
cate how urgent it is for China’s rulers to ward off U.S. 
and world economic sanctions. It is all the harder for 
them to present a new face to the world on internal dis- 
sent when students and workers have been jailed in ev- 
ery year since the June 4, 1989 massacres of 
Tiananmen Square and Chengdu. 

Wang Dan, a key student leader from the beginning of 
the Spring, 1989 movement for democracy and human 
rights, did not admit to “mistakes” in order to be re- 
leased, but vowed to remain in opposition. His attitude 
is a reminder that, in spite of thorough repression, acts 
of defiance have continued. 

Likewise Wang Xizhe made clear his continued dis- 
sent, dissent as a Marxist. Reporters found that puz- 
zling when they figured there were no Marxists left in 
the Communist Party. He was first declared a “counter- 
revolutionary” when as a part of the Li Yizhe group 
they put up a big-character-poster on socialist democra- 
cy and the legal system calling for dismantling of the 
whole system that Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaoping pre- 
sided over. 

Out of jail after Deng’s return to power, Wang Xizhe 
reopened constant debate over the nature of China un- 
der Communism, measuring it against the Marxism of 
Marx and finding that it fell short of “the development 
of human power which is its own end, the true realm of 
freedom.” 

At another point Wang concretely defended the Chi- 
nese workers’ noon rest against those who would abol- 
ish it as a part of modernization: “The right to rest of 
the Chinese worker is precisely the result of bloody 
struggles of the proletariat.” Such sentiments were 
more than enough to return him to jail until now. 

We demand that the hundreds of other political pris- 
oners remaining in China’s jails be released. Their 
voices of revolt need to be heard. — Bob McGuire 


| Russia & U.S. | 

(continued from page 1) 

adds up to a shift away from the “New World Order” 
established in 1989-91 by Bush and Gorbachev. That 
era of near-alliance between the U.S. and Russia under- 
lay such major world events as the break-up of Commu- 
nist rule in much of Eastern Europe, the Gulf War, plus 
negotiations over “regional” conflicts in Central Ameri- 
ca and Southern Africa, and even the Middle East peace 
negotiations. 

During this period, Russia, first under Gorbachev and 
then under Yeltsin, tacitly agreed not to contest the 
U.S.’s position as sole superpower in exchange for vast 
Western aid. At home, the Russian masses were told 
that this aid plus bourgeois democracy and the “free 
market” would bring peace and prosperity. 

Instead, living standards had plummeted dramatical- 
ly, while a small group of predatory traders and small- 
time capitalists enrich themselves. Ethnic conflicts have 
increased, even after the break-up of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Today the rate of child immunization has 
plunged so low, with so many refugees and other poor 
living under terrible conditions, that high rates for dis- 
eases such as diphtheria have returned, with 4000 cases 
reported in 1992 for Russia and 1300 for Ukraine. 

By late 1992 it was also clear that Western govern- 
ments would give no more substantial aid to Russia. 
Given their own sick economics at home, there was little 
the Western capitalist leaders could offer anyway. Last | 
summer, the West as a whole promised nothing further 
than a paltry $24 billion in credits, agreed to long be- 
fore, a sum which amounted to less than what had been 
spent on the Gulf War. Even Germany, which essential- 
ly “bought” unification from Gorbachev with promises 
of massive aid, announced in December that the un- 
anticipated costs of unification would preclude any more j 
loans above the $50 billion already pledged. Seemingly j 
without intended irony, German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl suggested that the slack be made up by private 
Western investors. The latter have been so wary of Rus- 
sia that they were investing nearly four times as much 
in Poland in 1992 as in the whole of Russia. 

In the same period, under pressure from his political 
rivals, Yeltsin has edged away gradually from his pre- 
vious pro-U.S. and “free market” policies. When the 
events below are looked at as a whole, Russia’s Jan. 25 | 
statements opposing the U.S. are not as surprising: 

Oc*. 29— Russia announces it is suspending troop pull- 
outs from the Baltics. 

Dec. 7 —Kohl visits Russia without offering new aid. 

Dec. 14— Yeltsin fires Prime Minister Yegor T. Gaidar, 
whose "free market” shock therapy policies have al- , 
lowed living costs to soar. Gaidar’s replacement, Viktor 
S. Chernomyrdin, thought to represent the military-in- 
dustrial complex, states: “Our country, with its power- 
ful infrastructure, must not become a country of small 
shopkeepers; No reform can work if we totally destroy 
industry.” On the very same day, Foreign Minister An- 
drei Kozyrev delivers a speech in Stockholm denouncing 
the West’s policies toward Serbia and making imperial- 
ist claims on the Baltics and Ukraine. A few hours later, 
he says it was all a joke to shock the West into giving 
more aid. 

Jan. 29— Yeltsin signs a huge deal to sell advanced mili- 
tary technology to India, despite U.S. objections. Similar 
deals had been struck earlier with China. 

While Russia, with its deep political economic crises, 
can hardly position itself any longer as a true superpow- 
er rivalling the U.S., it also seems clear that in the fu- 
ture Russia will assert more freely its own imperialist 
interests, even in opposition to the U.S. It has already 
strengthened its hegemony in Central Asia, and threat- 
ened the Baltic lands, and is beginning to asset its pow- 
er in the Balkans and Middle East. 

j 

Oil spills threaten lives 

Within a two-month period at least four tankers have i 
spilled substantial amounts of oil into the oceans. The 
worst making the news was the tanker Braer which 
spilled 26 million gallons off the Shetland Islands. 

The Braer wreck was played up for being a “better” 
disaster than it might have been because the cargo was 
light crude oil, a raging storm dispersed the oil, wildlife 
was not nesting on the shore at the time— and so on. 

However, this is the first time that an oil spill has 
directly affected large numbers of people on shore. 
Oil slick and vapor was blown over 25 miles up the 
coastline, damaging pasture land, sheep and crops. 
People in the area complained of sore throats and 
eyes, headaches and respiratory problems. 

Health officials ordered blood and urine tests for ev- 
eryone living within a two-mile radius of the tanker. 
And after chemicals fell on their homes, residents pro- 
tested to stop the spraying of oil dispersants whose toxic 
effects are unknown. 

The long-term effects of oil spills are also not known. 
But in the short term, some officials were quick to 
blame the tanker’s crew for too soon abandoning the 
ship. Reports are still not public as to why the ship lost 
its engines. The crew had complained to their union 
about working 200 hours a month, over what is consid- 
ered safe operation at 70-80 hours. 

Supposedly, double-hull tankers will solve the prob- 
lem of oil spills. But it will be 2015 before all old ships 
are phased out, and due to weather, no ship could have 
survived the Shetland Islands wreck. Oil is part of con- 
stant capital, consumed by capitalist production, and oil 
spills will continue to kill life over the short and long 
run as long as capitalism exists. 
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Team concept 
or worker 
vigilantism? 



Behind Yeltsin’s threatened coup: 
economic crisis and ethnic unrest 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

My first experience with “team concept” came at an 
M&M/Mars orientation meeting for temporary “associ- 
ates.” We were informed that after we had worked 500 
hours we could apply for permanent, full-time status. 
Approval would require a favorable vote by members of 
the crew with whom we worked, which meant, the 
speaker said, that, if we wanted a job, we had better 1 
make sure that we returned from our breaks on time. 

I now work at Helene Curtis, which is mired in its 
own form of team concept, “job redesign.” Our supervi- 
sor spoke about what a burden absenteeism puts on 
other team members and told two members of one team 
to discuss with another why she was absent so much. 
All three shifts in my department met in February, dis- 
cussed what they expected from one another and wrote 
“agreements” about how the lines would be left at the 
end of the shift. Each shift polices the previous one. 
‘CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT’ 

My shift watched a video during a “Team Develop- 
ment” training session about how teams function at 
other companies. There are no regular raises at one 
company, Johnsonville Sausage in Wisconsin; workers 
receive increases only for learning new skills such as 
budgeting or serving as team leader. Teams hire and 
fire without interference from management. One work- 
er stated: “If you are not growing, you’re out of here. 
We have no room for people who are not continuously 
improving.” 

The forms of worker discipline have changed during 
capitalism’s rule. First there was the capitalist himself; 
then, the “army of superintendents” who relieved him 
of a direct role in supervision. Where machinery was in- 
troduced, the machine itself became a form of control by 
setting the pace of the work. The union bureaucracy in 
the post-World War II U.S. contributed by guaranteeing 
labor peace between contracts. 

A HORRIFYING DEVELOPMENT 

To all of these forms we now must add team concept, 
where the role of disciplinarian is thrust upon the work- 
ers themselves. It makes all the sense in the world from 
a capitalist point of view. You may be able to fool bosses 
who don’t know much and can’t be everywhere at once, 
but your co-workers know what you are supposed to be 
doing and whether or not you Eire doing it. It is a horri- 
fying development. 

Why are there so many different attitudes to job rede- 
sign among my co-workers? Why do they sometimes re- 
sist (The two women told our foreman that it wasn’t 
their business why the third woman was absent.) and at 
other times give in? Isn’t it, at least in part, because 
some of what management says contains an element of 
truth? 

(continued on page 3) 
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In celebration of the 401h anniversary of 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes 

•“New Thoughts on the Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy” Two 1986 
texts central to Dunayevskaya’s last 
writings on the integrality of philoso- 
phy and organization. 

•Essay Article by Peter Wermuth, na- 
tional co-organizer of News and Letters 
Committees, on the relation of these 
two texts to the Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism, born in the 1953 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. 


Lou Turner's Black World column 
will resume next issue. 


(the former KGB), were more circumspect. They said 
they supported Yeltsin but also the constitution, also 
promising “neutrality” ih the conflict between Yeltsin 
and the parliament. 

WHAT IS AT STAKE POLITICALLY 

The crisis posed the danger of civil war or even the 
eventual disintegration of the Russia Federation as a 
unified state. While Russian military power is far weak- 
er today than a decade ago, there are still 25,000 nucle- 
Eir warheads in Russia itself and another 1,200 in 
UkrEiine. Were rival factions in a civil wsir or Russian- 
Ukrainian conflict to get hold of some of these weapons, 
the effects could be incalculable, and not only inside the 
borders of the former Soviet Union. Recall the damage 
caused by the explosion of a single nuclear reactor in 
Chernobyl in 1986. 

Yeltsin and his chief rivals such as Rutskoi and 
Khasbulatov are not as far apart as most media ac- 
counts suggest. All serious contenders for power to- 
day claim to support converting Russia to a multi- 
party bourgeois democracy and a “free market” 
economy as well as maintaining a partnership with 
the U.S. Both Yeltsin’s group and his opponents are 
composed almost entirely of former apparatchiks 
who held high positions in the Communist Party, 
the military, or academia. In contrast to the situa- 
tion in several of the East European countries, there 
Eire no former dissidents vying for power here. 
These are not former political prisoners, but bu- 
reaucrats who either participated actively in or 
kept quiet during the repression of all dissent dur- 
ing the Brezhnev years. 

Neither Gorbachevism nor even the popular ferment 
which derailed the 1991 coup and brought Yeltsin to 
power represented a real uprooting of the old totalitar- 
ian state-capitalist system. This helps explain why so 
few have rallied on the streets on Yeltsin’s side, or on 
the side of his opponents. The old state-capitalist system 
remains largely in place, although in great disarray. 
This is because its linchpin, the Communist Party, has 
been shattered, but not replaced with a new mechanism 
of centralized rule— the kind of centralization, that is, 
which state-capitalism, including in its so-called “free 
market” form, demands. 

However, there are also some key differences at stake 

(continued on page 10) 

Dr. Gunn’s murder and women’s freedom 

by Terry Moon 

The murder of Dr. David Gunn by anti-abortion fa- 
natic Michael Griffin, who pumped three bullets into 
Gunn’s back as he was walking into the Pensacola 
Women’s Medical Services clinic, was a horrible shock. 

It was a shock even though we knew something like it 
was coming— a shock, not a surprise. 

No one could be surprised by this brutal murder 
because it is the conclusion that flows from the 
twisted logic of the anti-abortion zealots. What 
women have been confronting for the last two dec- 
ades is not a movement for “life”; rather it is a 
group of neo-fascist religious fundamentalists pro- 
foundly dedicated to a philosophy antithetical to 
freedom. 

When Reagan and Bush greeted it with open, welcom- 
ing arms, it left the battle up to women and the clinics. 

In the last several years, it is women’s organized clinic 
defense— with all its inherent contradictions (See Au- 
gust-September, 1992 N&L)— that has defeated the fa- 
natical hordes and been able to proudly declare, time 
and again, “This clinic is open!” 

MISOGYNIST MOBS 

This reactionary movement has dared to compare it- 
self to the Black Civil Rights Movement. Dr. Gunn’s 
murder reveals its true ideology— murder, prejudice, mi- 
sogyny, reaction. Look at what we have been fighting 
for fully 20 years: 

* Vicious gatherings by woman-hating fanatics at clin- 
ics around the country— some invited by the local po- 
lice— who scream at women using the clinics, follow 
them, publicize their addresses, spit in faces, use their 
own children as blockades, yell “murder” at women 
struggling to control our own lives, call women “walk- 
ing wombs.” 

* Their signs and slogans reveal the direction leading 
to Dr. Gunn’s murder: “Abortion: America’s holo- 
caust,” “Dr. Death works here,” “Abortion kills chil- 
dren,” “DayM Gunn, murders babies,” and wanted post- 


ers with doctor’s 
pictures, names 
and addresses on 
them. 

* Unrestrained 
violence has 
been escalating 
for years: 1992 
saw 186 acts of 
violence against 
clinics, women 
and abortion 
providers — dou- 
ble that of 1991; 
over the last 15 
years over 100 
clinics have been 
bombed or 

burned; in the 
second week of 
March eight clin- 
ics in California 
sprayed 



Dr. David Gunn 


with chemicals so deadly that the clinics were unus- 
(continued on page 2) 
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A homeless woman in Moscow 


by Kevin A. Barry 

On March 20, Russian President Boris Yeltsin an- 
nounced that he would ignore parliament and the courts 
and rule by decree until April 25, when he would hold, 
as he put it, “a vote of confidence to the President” as 
well as a “vote on the draft constitution.” Despite its 
patently authoritarian nature— such plebiscites have al- 
ways been the tool of kings and military dictators to le- 
gitimate their rule, since the ruler always makes up the 
actual question to be voted up or down— Yeltsin’s an- 
nouncement of the April 25 referendum to legitimate 
what was in fact the threat of a coup, was enough for 
the U.S. and its allies to side vociferously with Yeltsin, 
hailing his move as a step toward real democracy. At the 
same time, however, Clinton and the others hedged 
their bets a bit, saying that they supported his “reform” 
policies, not Yeltsin as an individual. 

Yeltsin’s rivals, particularly Russian Parliament 
Speaker Ruslan Khasbulatov, moved to oppose him for 
violation of the existing Russian constitution. Also lin- 
ing up against Yeltsin were Vice-President Aleksandr 
Rutskoi and Supreme Court Head Valery Zorkin. 

Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, forced upon 
Yeltsin last year by those in parliament who wanted a 
slowing down of his “free market” shock therapy to the 
economy, surprised them by rallying to Yeltsin’s side. 
Two key bureaucrats, Defense Minister Pavel Grachev 
and Viktor Barannikov, head of the Security Ministry 
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Sexism, racism and 

by Diane Lee the Thomas 

Race-hag Justice, Ea-genderhag Power: Essays on 
Anita Hill, Clarence Thomas, and the Construction ring to Black people in the U.S. 

of Social Reality, edited and with an Introduction by The depth of her outlook is evident when she discuss- 
Toni Morrison (Pantheon Books, New York, 1992), 175 pp. es the character Friday in Daniel Defoe’s Robinson 

This work furthers the needed discussion of the Clar- Crusoe and compares his mentality to that of Clarence 

ence Thomas Senate Judiciary Committee hearing, Thomas’. Just think of Thomas and Bush in relation to 

where Professor Anita Hill testified that Thomas sexu- the following; “The problem of internalizing the mas- 

ally harassed her. This anthology reveals the all- ter’s tongue is the problem of the rescued.. .[I]n Friday’s 

sidedness of what happened at the hearings — how the case, if the rescuer saves your life by taking you away 

Black community and Black intellectuals were split from the dangers. ..he may very well expect the debt to 

apart along lines of class and sex revealing the divisions be paid in full...full payment forever. Because the rescu- 

between men and women and among Black women. The er wants to hear his name, not mimicked but adored.” 

hearings sharpened the already massive divisions of While it is clear that if anyone wants to continue the ‘ 
race, class and sex existing in this degenerate capitalist dialogue on the hearings, this book is the place to start, 
soc iety. I do not agree with the anthology’s format which gives 

SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT the first 126 pages of analysis to men. Some writings 

Here I can only mention a few of the 18 essays and show Thomas’ horrid legalistic positions on race, while 

Toni Morrison’s fine Introduction. Kendall Thomas, in revealing their own lack of understanding of what sexu- 

his essay, “Strange Fruit,” addresses Clarence Thomas’ 81 harassment is and how it works within the minds of 

opportunism, calling the hearings a “high tech lynch- women who are abused. Thelwell was right, that 

ing.” He speaks plainly about the history of lynching as ver y few Black People did not believe Anita Hill. But 
systematic terror used against Black men and women there is a problem, as Lacour points out, when the very 

and says bluntly: “[N]o African-American man was ever word “racism” can be used to cover up sexist acts, 

lynched on the word of an aggrieved black woman. This Finally, why did this work begin with Leon Higgin- 

was because black women had no honor that a white botham’s letter to Thomas? The letter is a plea to 

lynch mob felt bound to respect.” Thomas when it is clear that there is no room for “rea- 

Another essay that needs to be singled out is “Whose soning.” This falls outside the book’s purpose and is out 

Story Is It Anyway? Feminist and Antiracist Appropria- of touch reality because Thomas considers himself 
tions of Anita Hill” by Kimberle Crenshaw which shows to be ° ne of Reagan and Bush’s Black footsoldiers. What 

how anti-racism and feminism come together in relation I s needed to replace that letter is an open letter to worn- 

to Black women. She writes from the standpoint of en ,> 811 °P en dialogue, and a demand for Women’s Liber- 
Black feminism. ation. 

Michael Thelwell's essay, “False, Fleeting, Per- 
jured Clarence; Yale’s Brightest and Blackest Go to 
Washington,” quotes everyone from Shakespeare to 
Bob Marley. With a poignant sense of irony, he 
shows that Thomas is merely part of a long list of 
“house negroes” who have presented the same poli- 
cies — even using the same language as Thomas — to 
U.S. administrations in past years. Thelwell says, 

“The point is that the Sowells, Thomases, Crouches, 
and Steeles of the world do indeed have progenitors 

ft 

Claudia Brodsky Lacour ’s essay, “Doing Things with 
Words: ‘Racism’ as Speech Act and the Undoing of Jus- 
tice,” is a keen insight into the misogyny and sexism of 
the hearings— something that most of the male contrib- 
utors to this book failed to confront, and even trivial- 
ized. 

HISTORY IN THE EYE OF POLITICAL 
STORM 

What sets the tone for this work though is Toni Mor- 
rison’s Introduction, “Friday on the Potomac.” Her 
metaphorical analysis of Thomas’ motivations has a 
Fanonian ring to it as she captures the dementia of self- 
hate and sexism that pervades his policies and general 
outlook. At the same time, Morrison unyieldingly holds 
onto the integrality of race and sex in her writing. 

Morrison accurately depicts every aspect of the Senate 
hearings “amid a controversy that raised and buried is- 
sues of profound social significance.” She tears away 
the obfuscation and the complexity of the events and ar- 
rives at the core of what went on: the fact that a multi- 
tude of political perspectives were tom apart as if a poli- 
tical hurricane had taken place. Morrison states, “for 
what was at stake during these hearings was history.” 

Indeed, when Morrison, and any author in this an- 
thology, focuses on that eye of the political 
storm — that is, history — the events become clear, 
fascinatingly so. Morrison sees history, not as an 
analytical tool, but as a measure of what is occur- 

Pro-choice block anti’s 

Fremont, Cal.— Angry and vocal protesters 
showed up at the Bethel Baptist Church where Opera- 
tion Rescue was to hold a planning meeting, three days 
after Dr. David Gunn was murdered in Pensacola, Flori- 
da. He had been singled out publicly for intimidation by 
anti-abortion organizations for providing family plan- 
ning services to women, including abortion, when his 
killer, an anti-choice zealot and wife-abuser shot him 
dead in a clinic parking lot. 

The 200 pro-choice militants managed to shut down 
the meeting. While sensational press reports called the 
action a “melee,” it was the riot-outfitted Fremont Po- 
lice and California Highway Patrol who showed up in a 
massive show of force, shoving demonstrators aside and 
with no provocation arrested one woman. One cop was 
heard to say, “She wants to be dragged.” 

“We shut them down today,” declared Kass McMahon 
of Bay Area Coalition for Our Reproductive Rights, ech- 
oing the feelings at the concluding victory-memorial ral- 
ly. “We are the only thing that’s going to answer the 
shooting of Dr. Gunn and the terrorism on women’s 
clinics. With this terrible shooting, a curtain has been 
lifted for a few moments on what happens to women’s 
lives. 

“We’re not the ones with the guns, and we’re not the 
ones with armed police. As a matter of fact, the police 
interfere with our struggles to keep clinics open. They 
can stay away. All we got is the people to stop the mur- 
der of women. We need to work in groups, but individu- 
ally, too. Don’t just rely on what the organizations tell 
you to do. Do whatever your conscience allows.” 

-—Outraged pro-ehoicer 


International Women’s Day protest 



News & Letters photo 

International Women’s Day this year saw an 
outpouring of women at protests and parades 
as well as political and cultural meetings all 
over the U.S. and the world dealing with all 
issues women are struggling against. There 
was particular emphasis on stopping the 
mass rapes in the former Yugoslavia, which 
no doubt had a lot to do with the mass partic- 
ipation. Above is a picture of women in Chi- 
cago confronting an advertising agency for 
its sexist, degrading depiction of women. 



Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 100 mainly-women workers are seeking in- 
ternational solidarity after being arbitrarily fired from 
the laboratories of Avon Cosmetics in Mexico City with 
the collusion of their corrupt union leadership. The 
fired workers are mainly single mothers taking care of 
not only their children but other family members. They 
have no benefits and have not been paid for the two 
weeks prior to their firing. Said one worker, “We want 
it made known on a world level that this is not an iso- 
lated case. There are a number of companies.. .that oper- 
ate in the same way, fire unjustly; because we are 
poor...our voices are never heard.” Letters demanding 
their reinstatement can be sent to: Avon Cosmetics, 
SA de C.V., Apartado 591, Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico. 

— Information from Women's News 

* * * 

A new law in. Hungary supposedly providing “easier” 
access to abortions— for those with money— doubled 
their cost to one-third of the average monthly salary. 
Abortions are available on the grounds of “crisis or a 

socially hopeless situation.” 

* * * 

The practice of female genital mutilation is spreading 
beyond Africa and the Middle East to Europe and North 
America, with an estimated 10,000 young girls at risk in 
both Britain and Canada and 20,000 in France. At least 
80 million women have already been victims of this 
painful and dangerous practice. Afua Dorkensoo, a 
woman originally from Ghana, has spent the last ten 
years fighting to stop genital mutilation, as founding di- 
rector of the Foundation for Women’s Health and De- 
velopment in London. She disputes the myth that this is 
part of her culture, “Genital mutilation is not an issue 
of race, nor is it an issue of culture. It is an issue of 
gender and of human rights abuse.” She sees young 
people recognizing this violation of their human rights 
as the key to ending it. 

— Information from Toward Freedom 
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Stop the raping! 

Los Angeles, Cal.— On International Women’s 
Day, some 100 women marched through the streets of 
West Los Angeles, in mourning and rage at the mass 
rapes and deaths of Bosnian women. The demonstration 
was co-sponsored by the Women’s Action Coalition and 
the Women’s Coalition Against Ethnic Cleans- 
ing— members of Muslim, Jewish, and Christian wom- 
en’s organizations, as well as independent feminists and 
peace activists. 

The previous evening a candlelight vigil had been 
held, at which solidarity with the Bosnian women was 
linked by an Armenian woman to the necessity to learn 
lessons from the Jewish and Armenian holocausts, and 
a Korean woman spoke passionately about the Korean 
women who had been used as “comfort women,” i.e. sex 
slaves, by the Japanese military during World War II. 

— Feminist in solidarity 

• 

New York N.Y.— Women’s groups have formed 
the Ad Hoc Women’s Coalition Against War Crimes to 
provide aid to women in the former Yugoslavia and to 
demand that rape be prosecuted as a war crime. Thou- 
sands of women and girls have been systematically 
raped and tortured, and many killed, in part, as a meth- 
od of “eithnic cleansing.” Most of the victims have been 
Muslim, but non-Muslim Bosnian, Croatian and Serbian 
women have also been victims. Many women have also 
been cast out of their homes and communities and are 
living in refugee camps. Muslim women have even been 
murdered by Muslim men because they were raped! 

WAC (Women’s Action Coalition) is holding weekly 
vigils at 5:00 p.m. Wednesdays through June outside 
the United Nations. The vigils are in solidarity with a 
Belgrade group called Women in Black Against the War, 
which meets every Wednesday in Belgrade to protest the 
hostilities on all sides of the conflict. 

Citing the historic use of rape as a military strategy 
and the non-recognition of its victims, WAC is demand- 
ing the world community end violence against women 
and enforce women’s rights everywhere. The Coalition’s 
demands include a strengthened UN peacekeeping force 
to include protection of women and to close the deten- 
tion camps, a UN War Crimes Tribunal to give central 
attention to crimes against all women, and UN humani- 
tarian aid for victims of sexual violence and forced preg- 
nancy. Within N.Y. WAC, however, a proposal to call for 
military intervention was defeated following a debate 
about passivism, and debate continues about WAC’s po- 
sition and priorities. — Women's Liberationist 

For more information or to make a donation for aid 
to women in the former Yugoslavia, call WAC at 
212-967-7711, ext. 9226. 

Dr. Gunn’s murder 

(continued from page 1) 

able, and the same thing happened to seven clinics 
in Chicago in one week in June of 1992; a nurse at 
the clinic where Dr. Gunn worked was slammed into 
a wall by Griffin’s “Rescue America” buddies in 1986 
as they busted up the Pensacola clinic; in 1992 a 
hand grenade was found outside a clinic in Wichita, 
Kan.; doctors are now reporting that they have re- 
ceived death threats for decades, been followed, had 
their cars and homes vandalized and their children 
harassed; and so it goes— on and on and on. 

The official response to this cowardly orgy of woman- 
hating violence and destruction— this ideology of un 
freedom— has been yearly greetings and good wishes 
from Ronald Reagan, from George Bush, from Dan 
Quayle; it has been the Reaganite/Bush construction of 
a vicious right-wing Supreme Court that in January of 
this year gave the green light to the kind of frenzied vio- 
lence that murdered David Gunn when it ruled that the 
anti-Ku Klux Klan act of 1871 could not be used to keep 
anti-abortion fanatics from blockading clinics and ha- 
rassing women trying to have an abortion. It was Rea- 
gan aratd Bush who helped Griffin pull that trigger three 
times; they are the ones who set the climate, they are 
the onies who turned loose these woman-hating terror- 
ists and gave them their blessing, over and over again. 
OUR FIGHT IS ABOUT FREEDOM 

Many now are looking to a Clinton presidency and the 
proposed Freedom of Access to Clinic Entrances Act to 
try and curb the destruction raging at clinic doors. Jan- 
et Reno, the first woman attorney general, said, “I 
think in this instance somehow or another there has got 
to be a federal response to interference through physical 
conduct...whicb restrains access to a woman’s right to 
choose.” It’s about time. But this administration’s legal- 
isms will not guarantee women’s freedom any more 
than Boe vs. Wade did in 1973. 

The fight for abortion rights has never been limited 
to “a woman’s right to choose”— it has always been 
about freedom. Just as surely as the right to abortion 
alone Will not mean our freedom, without that right and 
the means to control our bodies, women cannot be free. 
Our fight to control our own bodies has always been 
part 6f our fight for total freedom— and control of our 
bodies means our minds as well. That is what these fa- 
natics sense, that is why their attacks are so vicious, 
and that is why we will never let them win. 

f- 

Check your library for 
the first ever encyclopedia on 

j i Black Women in America 
edited by Darlene Clark Hine 
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Homestead: The Glory and Tragedy Of an Ameri- 
can Steel Town, by William Serrin (Random House, 
1992), 451 pp. if. i/t- 

Terror; fear, intimidation, racial and ‘ethnic segrega- 
tion, economic discrimination and political corruption 
marked the methods used by Andrew Carnegie and his 
second in command, the ruthless H.C. Frick, to estab- 
lish and maintain control over the comhiuriity Of Home- 
stead and the workers employed at the Homestead 
Works -f-a huge complex of mills and furnaces located on 
the Monongahela River south of Pittsburgh? Pa. 

Homestead and class warfare have Meh dynonymeris 
since June, 1892, when Carnegie and: Frick broke a his- a 
toric strike and destroyed the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers— at the time the most power- 
ful union in the nation with 24,000 members. That de- 


feat marked the end of any unionization of steel for al- 
most half a century and dealt the union movement na- 
tionally a devastating blow that lasted until the creation, 
of the CIO in the late 1930s. 

PEOPLE, RESOURCES DISCARDED 
This book, however, while dealing with the strike and 
its significance, has the much broader perspective of the 
origins, development and recent demise of the commu- 
nity and its people (the mill closed in. 1986). The au- 
thor’s primary thesis, that America uses people and re- 
sources-rhere an entire community— and discards them 
callously when no longer needed, is served well with his 
selection of Homestead;' 


Author Serrin, the son of working-class parents in 
Michigan, who served recently as labor correspondent 
for The New York Times, remembers his roots well. He 


spent much of the five years it took him to write the 
book in Homestead itself, researching primary sources 
and interviewing workers and their families. 

The book, though well written and easy to read, has 
several serious errors. Serrin’s unqualified characteriza- 
tion of John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers union which spearheaded the organization of 


Boycott Jacobson’s! 

Detroit, Mich.— A delegation of women warehouse 
workers forced off their jobs asked the nearly 2,000 
women and men at Detroit’s annual International 
Women’s Day celebration March 6 to “Boycott Jacob- 
son’s.” Nearly 200 members of Teamsters’ Union Local 
164 in Jackson, Mich, were fired on June 5, 1992 when 
they struck the profitable nationwide chain of upscale 
department stores. 

The workers refused a contract which called for a 
three-year wage freeze and an end to company-paid 
health insurance which would have added a burden of 
$850 per year to pay for their coverage. Jacobson’s im- 
mediately fired the strikers— and permanently replaced 
them with scabs who accepted the concessions. 

Most of the fired workers are women, some with as 
much as 32 years’ seniority. “Warehouse workers are 
the only unionized employees at Jacobson’s,” one of the 
women told News & Letters, “and the company was 
waiting for a chance to break the union.” The union de- 
mands reinstatement of all fired workers with back pay. 

Even if you can’t boycott Jacobson’s because you 
can’t afford to shop there in the first place, you are 
needed to leaflet the stores. If there is a store near you, 
contact Teamsters’ Local 164, 3700 Ann Arbor Rd., 
Jackson, MI 49209, 517/764-1102. They also want to 
hear from other workers and unions fighting union- 
busting. — Susan Van Gelder 



(continued from page 1) 

The president of General Motors, John Smith, says 
that “We went too long without.. .recognizing that the 
people doing the job certainly knew best how that job 
should be done,” Isn’t that what we workers have been 
saying all along? Moreover, management equates its 
control with the general functions of coordination, com- 
munication, direction and planning necessary in any co- 
operative effort. Supervisors are not bosses, but “facili- 
tators.” 

However, production at M&M/Mars, Helene Curtis, 
JohnsonVille Sausage or General Motors is not just any 
cooperative effort; it is capitalist. “The directing mo- 
tive, the end and aim of capitalist production, is to ex- 
tract the greatest possible amount of surplus-value, and 
consequently to exploit labor-power to the greatest pos- 
sible extent,” Karl Marx wrote in Capital. 

‘UNAVOIDABLE ANTAGONISM’ 

Therefore, the functions of management are not due 
simply to the needs of the cooperative labor process, as 
they would have us believe, but have special characteris- 
tics “rooted in . the unavoidable antagonism between the 
exploiter and, the living and laboring raw material he ex- 
ploits.” Those “special characteristics” may be obscured 
by the rhetoric of employee involvement, but they do 
not disappear. 

The capitalists have put a lot of effort into trying to 
convince us, with all of their talk about productivity and 
competitiveness, that we have no future apart from 
theirs, that we cannot exist without them. They’re 
right, in a way. We can’t exist as wage slaves without 
them. But we have a very different future to win. 


Steel town tragedy 

the CIO, as an arrogant, authoritarian, and bureaucrat- 
ic union leader cut from the same cloth as his;Contem- 
porary union leaders is far off the mark. 

Lewis, for all , of his failings, which were many and se- 
rious, not only articulated the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can working class as no other had before, he was also 
the architect and builder of fhe CIO, which Serrin ac- 
knowledges was a major social as well as union move- 
ment. Indeed, Serrin emphasizes. that it was only with 
the ad vent, of the CIO that the Homestead workers were 
able to break; the. social, ecppomic- and political fetters 
that had shackled them for. half a century. .-■* « ; ; 

SYSTEM SPAWNSTBAGEXIY : ? 

Serrin does not make the Connection between the in- 
ventions which propelled the Homestead Works to the 
top of the world steelmaking industry and Marx’s decla- 
ration that every industrial invention discloses manage- 



% mb 


The longest work stoppage in U.S. steelmak- 
ing history ended in 1987 with a concession- 
ary contract with USX Corporation. Most 
USX workers had at least 20 years’ seniority 
due to the loss of steel jobs, and USX had just 
announced three more plant closings. 


ment’s unceasing efforts to control the “intractable 
hand of labor.” That assertion, however, is precisely 
confirmed in the strategy of both Carnegie and Frick 
leading to the 1892 strike and reinforced : thereafter 
(Homestead Works was the fountainhead of what 
evolved into the most powerful and exploitative corpora- 
tion in the world— the U.S. Steel Corporation). 

For all of Serrin’s passion and insights, all ends in de- 
spair and outrage, deploring such merciless wasteful- 
ness of people, places and things. Far from being the re- 
sult of a terrible turn of events, these conditions must 
be related to an economic system which spawns such de- 
humanization and which must be totally uprooted in or- 
der to offer any hope of solving the dilemma so 
forcefully described. —Andy Phillips 


‘Unorganized’ resistance 

Chicago, 111.— The maintenance company that I 
work for has several different sites at airports in several 
cities in the eastern U.S. Each site has a site manager, 
and each shift has a lead mechanic who must follow the 
directions of the site manager. Since we are under con- 
tract to an airfreight carrier, the lead must answer to 
the airfreight managers also. Their word is final. 

Last year the airfreight managers ordered our lead to 
have someone drill holes into an electrical cabinet while 
equipment was running and there was live voltage in 
the cabinet of over 400 volts. The lead suggested the job 
could wait. After this incident they began to continually 
harass him, and two days before Christmas he was de- 
moted and placed on the weekend graveyard shift. 

When our site manager asked people if they wanted 
the position, they refused. Others made it clear that if 
they were asked, they too would refuse. Only one work- 
er wanted the job, because he needed the extra money 
and wanted to return to our shift, but he was not asked. 

One evening the captain of security called for the lead 
mechanic over the two-way radio. I answered him say- 
ing that there was no lead mechanic on duty. He then 
began asking for the acting lead mechanic. Another 
worker answered by saying there was no acting lead me- 
chanic. Frustration could be heard in the captain’s voice 
as he pleaded for anybody to call him on the telephone. 

We knew this would get back to airfreight manage- 
ment. The next day the site manager again began ask- 
ing for someone to take the position, and again everyone 
refused. After seven weeks, the managers gave in and 
asked the worker who wanted the lead position. Our 
former lead was allowed to transfer to Indianapolis. 

Soon after he was given the OK to go, the former lead 
came into the shop with a huge smile on his face and 
said, “We won!” He pointed out that we had forced 
management to give in to what we wanted and who we 
wanted and allowing him to leave without being fired. 

Yes, it appears we did win, if only for this moment. 
But how? I always think of resisting by workers putting 
their heads together and organizing. We did not put our 
heads together; we didn’t organize anything. Each one 
of us unconsciously resisted at the same time. Was this 
a fluke? Or is this another way for human beings to re- 
bel against inhuman conditions? — Martin Almora 


Company wants flexibility 

New York, N.Y.— There’s been another change of 
operations at work. Seems every time you’re just getting 
used to a bid (shift) or a route, they kick you in the ass. 
It makes me think what Marx wrote: the capitalist is 
constantly revolutionizing the means of production.; You' 
think, why can’t we do it the way we did? But no,** 
they’ve got to keep coming up with something new. And 
the worker always gets the short end of the stick. 

The (trucking) terminal manager has told the 
dockmen they are “dinosaurs”— the last of their breed. 
The company wants flexibility. They want trailermen on 
the dock bids. They want you to be a switcher (move 
trailers in the yard) in the afternoon, a dockman in the i 
evening, and run linehaul (take a load to another termi- 
nal) at night. I don’t think this is what Marx had in 
mind when he said that once we abolished capitalist 
wage slavery, we could be a poet in the morning, a 
farmer in the evening, we would be self-developing all 
our human capacities. v 

Dockmen with seniority are not working and casuals 
are working every day. Even though the company’s bril- 
liant plan has put plenty of manpower on the dock, they 
can’t seem to get the trucks out on time. The linehaul 
drivers are forced to work the dock, and they don’t want 
to. The dockmen feel like any day they might be out. 
Everyone feels bad, and the work doesn’t get done. AH 
their planning and rearranging at headquarters just 
messes things up for everybody and gets less work out. 

Every job is like that. The bigger the company gets, 
the bigger the gap between those who think up plans 
and those who have to carry them out. When you reach 
the extreme of this, you get what Russia or Poland 
had— all central planning, everyone unhappy, the jobs 
run all stupid and wasteful. That’s the logic of capital- 
ism, which is the separation between mental and man- 
ual work. 

The only way out of this is to bring the mental and 
the manual back together, to take our minds back and 
unite that with our hands and run things ourselves. We 
certainly know that we know our jobs if they would just 
leave us alone. But then all those management types 
would have to do some real work instead of thinking up 
ways to screw us, all in the name of competition. Hell, if 
all those parasites, arid those who protect them — the 
politicians, judges, police, military, all producing noth- 
ing — if they all had to work, we could be done in a cou- 
ple of hours and have the rest of the day off to develop 
ourselves, enjoy our children — and feed the world. 

— John Marcotte 


Asian immigrant women 
denied money earned 

San Francisco, Cal.— A dozen students, most 
Asian American women, picketed the Jessica McClin- 
tock Inc. outlet here. They pressed shoppers to boycott 
McClintock’s “romantic” dresses. According to a flyer 
by Asian Immigrant Women’s Advocates: 

“The dress you buy off the rack for $175 costs the 
store half that from Jessica McClintock... Of the whole- 
sale price, half goes to the romantic Ms. McClintock. 
The other $42 goes to a cut-throat contractor who made 
the dress in a blacked-out storefront somewhere in the 
Bay Area. His cost? Maybe $15 for the material. And all 
of $5 for the woman who sewed it. If she gets paid any- 
thing at all... [Tjhese are 12 women, Asian immigrants 
struggling to support their families on far less than 
minimum wage, who are still waiting for the money 
they earned.” 

“The contractors themselves are Chinese,” explained 
one young woman from the Berkeley Asian Student 
Union. “The reason they hire Chinese contractors is to 
have direct access to the Chinese labor market, to ex- 
ploit it. One person of color is put on top to exploit ev- 
eryone else. It appears not to be a race-based system. 

“Initially we were going after the contractor. But he 
didn’t have many assets, and those he did have, he put 
into his daughter’s name. How do you go after the sys- 
tem? This is the problem with labor organizing. But if 
you take on just one company, it’s a start for changing 
them all.” 

One young man, explaining his reason for picketing 
and leafleting, said, “Because we’re immigrants, we 
have a way of not speaking up. These aren’t necessarily 
illegal aliens. It’s just that this is the only way these 
women know how to find work. You don’t see the big 
companies doing this to people not of color. Companies 
give off an image of being progressive, but the people 
who do the work get kicked around. Once we do the 
work, they do the marketing, with Caucasian girls look- 
ing romantic in Vogue and Seventeen. Jessica McClin- 
tock has an obligation to these women.” 

— Jim Mills 
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‘Practicing 


by Raya Dunayevaksya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: On May 24, 1968, in the midst of the 
near-revolution in France, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote a 
“Dear Colleagues’ ’ letter she titled “On Working Out 
Our Perspectives: Practicing Dialectics” to members of 
the Resident Editorial Board of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. We are publishing this letter on “how to prac- 
tice method” on the eve of the 25th anniversary of 
France, Spring ’68 and as we prepare to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes, letters which disclosed a new dialec- 
tic for our age. The complete text of the May, 1968 let- 
ter can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, microfilm #4092. The footnotes are by the editors. 

These are times of great stress and it is as well, for 
the time being, that they remain only in the back- 
ground. I note, for example, that “Resurrection City” 1 
has been rained out today... But, of course, all eyes are 
on France. With the mass media trying to convey the 
impression that the Communists are behind the up- 
heaval there, their counter-revolutionary role is well 
hidden. Yet it is the Communists who made it their 
business to see that the workers did not accept the stu- 
dent offer to act jointly. It is the Communists who saw 
to it that the workers accepted a “dialogue” (De Gaulle 
is really someone to have a dialogue with!) about their 
grievances. And, no doubt, they will bring in sufficient 
divisions so that the anti-De Gaulle unity will now be 
broken up between those who want to “Vote No” rather 
than act No. 

Nothing scares the Communists more than spontane- 
ous revolutionary actions and power in the streets. And 
nothing pleases De Gaulle more than the role of “sav- 
iour.” (What, pray, was he saving France from “30 
years ago” unless it was that he was trying to over- 
throw the Popular Front Government and the workers’ 
occupations of the factories then by the abortive fascist 
coup to which he was very close indeed? Or had he, by 
fiat, moved up by a year the outbreak of World War II?) 
And now he will have every one wait for June when he 
will offer such illusory gains as “profit sharing” and 
“common interests” in university administration to 
“protect France from the adventures and usurpations of 
the most hateful nature and most ruinous.” 

The situation is fluid enough still and what will hap- 
pen there next month will change not only France but 
the world, including the three critical events in this 
country: the Black revolt, the anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment, and the student rebellion. In order to better un- 
derstand this and work out all the ramifications, I pro- 
pose to get away from them all, and talk, instead, of 
seemingly abstract questions. 

In our philosophy classes this year 2 we did try practic- 
ing dialectics, but, unfortunately, it was only “theoreti- 
cally” whereas what is crucial is to practice dialectics 
politically and organizationally. Thus, some have talked 
too much from the top of their heads when it came to 
activities, and others haven’t talked at all. Since actions 
always set off reactions and further ramifications, no 
doubt talking off the top of your head is a great deal 
more harmful than keeping silent; nevertheless, silence 
can’t help the organization grow. Of the essence, there- 
fore, for our pre-convention period is reasoned discus- 
sion rooted in objectivity. 

EGO-CENTRISM, it needs to be understood, is 
not, philosophically speaking, a question of conceit of an 
individual. As an individual, Kant was not an egotist. 
Writing on the eve of the French Revolution, he fought 
the good fight against the British empiricists; he was 
the first to bring back to modern life the ancient dialec- 
tic; in many ways he anticipated the French Revolution 
and hailed it when it came. Nevertheless, because philo- 

1. The encampment in Washington, D.C. organized by the Poor 
Peoples Campaign, originally planned by Martin Luther King 
Jr. before his assassination. 

2. Classes, entitled “Practicing dialectics” were held in News 
and Letters Committees in the Spring of 1968. 
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sophically the Ego was the judge, it was impossible to 
make any further forward steps. Hegel was not the lib- 
eral Kant was, nor the moralist who relied on men of 
good will (“the general will”) to resolve contradictions. 
Hegel instead, judged by objective, historic develop- 
ments and self-movement of ideas as well as of history, 
and therefore released the dialectic from external re- 
strictions. [He] followed its movement through to its 
logical conclusion [and] elicited such new facets of the 
dialectic in labor as well, that his dialectic became in 
fact the “algebra of revolution” because it incorporated 
in it, or expressed, as you wish, the Enrages 3 of the 
French Revolution in place of the Enlightenment, which 
is what Kant had transformed into method. 


I should also add that ego-centrism wasn’t only a 
bourgeois trait. Marx’s main opponent when he first be- 



gan working out historical materialism was the philoso- 
pher [of] anarchism (Stirner). Throughout the life of 
the First International this strain, whether in Prou- 
dhon, Bakunin, etc., was the biggest obstacle to the 
building of a revolutionary proletarian movement. 

If there is anything we learned from the crimes of 
Stalinism it is that the counter-revolution within the 
revolution is by far the most dangerous since it remains 
after you have already finished with the class enemy. 
Petty-bourgeois egoism is the bane of existence of the 
movement when it is young, small in number, isolated 
from the mass movement which is the only thing that 
can discipline petty-bourgeois revolutionaries. If there is 
anything harder for such a revolutionary than the pro- 
verbial camel through a needle’s eye, it is self-discipline. 

“Every beginning must be made from the Absolute,” 
wrote Hegel. And if ever anything sounded fantastic, ab- 
stract, nonsensical, incorrect and most certainly inappli- 
cable to Marxist analysis, this surely sounded like the 
sentence that would win the prize, until— World War I 
broke out and almost all the Marxist leaders lined up 
behind the Kaiser. It wasn’t only self-movement that 
Lenin discovered in Hegel's philosophy, it was also the 
plunge into freedom that a generalization gives you. 
Keeping in mind the example I gave the class of a gen- 
eralization that achieves just that— that is to say, the 
realization by a worker that it isn’t just his foreman or 
his buddy’s supervisor or the boss named Joe but that it 
was a capitalist class characteristic— reread the quota- 
tion from Lenin that appears on p. 15 of the Lecture 
Notes of my philosophy outline about the formation of 
abstract notions. 4 

Now it isn’t only for the study of Hegel or even Marx 
and Lenin that “beginning from the Absolute” instead 
of the immediate situation before you is a necessity. It 
is for our everyday activities. Somewhere Jean-Paul 
Sartre has a quite brilliant and correct expression about 
revolution being “a daily practice illuminated by theo- 
ry.” Practice that a while. Think of Marx reading galley 
proofs of Capital and suddenly deciding (sparked by a 
question by Dr. Kugelman, no doubt a stupid petty- 
bourgeois question at that) there is no point to letting 
that chapter on Commodities stand so concretely as it 
stands; better make a “little addition,” like a whole big 
fat absolute, a notion, THE FETISHISM OF COM- 


3. The spokesmen of the mass revolutionary movement in the 
French Revolution. See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom, p. 31. 
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MODITIES, right there, in the very first chapter, on 
that simple most everyday thing, a commodity. And 
what happens from 1867 when it was written, to 1915 
when Lenin reads the Science of Logic? Why, every 
Marxist . brings* it, down to size—his narrow, simple 
“class struggle” size— rather than the FREELY ASSO- 
CIATED LABOR as the only ones capable of ripping the 
fetish away from, that little product of labor. Lordy, how 
many times must we retrace our steps, and make gener- 
alizations about that which is already past and therefore 
everyone agrees with it, only in order, at the very first 
crisis the individual experiences, to have the whole di- 
alectic, not to mention simple human relations between 
comrades, go by the board and the egotist is off, ram- 
bling like an idiot! 

O.K. LET’S TRY AGAIN- Let’s try it closer to 
home; though it may not be within your individual ex- 
perience, it is near enough to test yourself. The year is 
1953, which, as against the formally correct date of 
1955, is the real (in the Hegeiian-Marxian sense of ra- 
tional and quintessential) breaking point of the state- 
capitalist tendency. I don’t know how many have reread 
those May 12 and May 20, 1953 letters on the Absolute 
Idea that I asked you all to read for the philosophy lec- 
tures. 5 But in any case some of you experienced that 
break we made from Johnson. 6 Heretofore we have 
stressed that the great philosophic breakthrough was 
my “translating” Hegel’s analysis of Absolute Mind as 
containing a movement from practice. This, of course, 
remains historically true, and it remains true in practice 
since both News & Letters and Marxism and Freedom 
were founded on that principle. 

Now, however, I wish to show how those letters on 
that abstract, abstruse Absolute anticipated the future 
of both big events and the establishment of Correspon- 
dence. 7 Or, more precisely put, didn’t influence the es- 
tablishment of an attempted workers’ paper and thus 
led to breakup. As you know, 1953 was a very eventful 
year which became historic, first, on March 5th, when 
Stalin died. Between that day and the next historic 
turning point, June 17, the East German revolt, I wrote 
two letters, on May 12 and May 20, 1953. I was quite 
unconscious of separating myself theoretically from 
Johnson, and when I pointed to a difference between 
one interpretation of Hegel and another, attributed it to 
a difference in dates. Johnson had written his notes on 
Dialectics in 1948, 1 mine in 1953. 

Mind you, 1953 was then a very silent year; the death 
of Stalin had not produced a new situation at once and 
therefore the bourgeois press kept up its prattle about 
the impossibility of any actions within, a totalitarian 
land; on the other hand, in 1948 we were still expecting 
revolution at least in Western Europe. Yet in May 1953 
I wrote that Johnson’s 1948 Dialectics manuscript 
“meant only the general development of socialism 
through overcoming Stalinism, whereas now we can be 
more concrete.” 8 And I proceeded to concretize by say- 
ing there will be totally new types of revolts because 
“our age proves it has abolished the distinction between 
theory and practice and that which is the pre-occupation 
of the theorists, freedom out of one-party totalitarian- 
ism, is the preoccupation of the great masses.” 9 A 
month later the East German Revolt broke out. 

When it came to further concretize this two weeks la- 
ter (the convention for voting to begin Correspondence 
was July 4th) I thought it meant that theory would no 
longer be restricted to “theoretical organs” but be writ- 
ten directly in the paper, the workers-paper-to-be. As 
you all know, it didn’t work out that way; a new paper, 
News & Letters, was needed before we could practice 
both theory and self-activity of workers. One final word 
on the question of theory and those 1953 letters and 
that is the fact that, just as the movement from practice 
was said to be not only to theory but to a new society, 
so the movement from theory was not only to practice 
but as “the mediating agent” of a new society. 

(continued on page 10) 


4. “The formation of (abstract) notions and operations with 
them already includes idea, conviction, consciousness of the 
law-governed character of the objective connection of the 
world. To distinguish causality from this connection is stupid. 
To deny the objectivity of notions, the objectivity of the univer- 
sal in the individual and in the particular, is impossible. Conse- 
quently, Hegel is much more profound than Kant, and others, 
in tracing the reflection of the movement of the objective world 
in the movement of notions. Just as the simple form of value, 
the individual act of exchange of one given commodity for an- 
other already includes in an underdeveloped form all the main 
contradictions of capitalism, so the simplest generalization, 
the first and simplest formation of notions (judgments, syllo- 
gisms, etc.) already denotes man’s ever deeper cognition of the 
objective connection of the world. Here is where one should 
look for the true meaning, significance, and role of Hegel’s 
Logic. This NB.” This quotation from Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks is found in Dunayevskaya’s “Notes on a series of 
lectures: Lenin on Hegel’s Science of Logic,” The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #3885. 

5. For the text of the May 12 and May 20, 1953 Letters see 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, News & 
Letters, 1989. 

6. Johnson was the organizational name used by C.L.R. James, 
a co-leadler, with Raya Dunayevskaya, of the state-capitalist 
tendency; 

7. Correspondence was the name of the paper published by 
Correspondence Committees from 1953 to 1955, the organiza- 
tion founded by the state-capitalist tendency. 

8. The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, p. 32. 

9. Ibid, pl.33 
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Clinton’s economic policy and workers’ sacrifice 


The President’s favorite word for his economic pack- 
age is “sacrifice,” the need of the American people to 
sacrifice in order to repair the sick U.S. economy. A 
young worker gave his reaction: “Sacrifice!? What does 
he mean? We don’t have anything left to sacrifice. Our 
lives already feel as if we have been living on top of a 
volcano.” 

The young worker had been a meatpacker in a union- 
ized Chicago plant through much of the ’80s. But the 
wages stagnated over the decade, then the jobs began to 
disappear. By the end of the decade he and the 200 oth- 
er Workers in the plant were being pushed onto the 
street. He found another job just before the plant 
closed, in a nonunion shop at a lower wage. Many oth- 
ers from the plant— women and men, Black, Latino and 
white— are still on the street. 

In truth it has been the U.S. working class (two for- 
gotten words) that has already sacrificed deeply 
throughout the 1980s and into the 1990s. It is only now 
that the press and the television news, caught for so 
long in Reagan’s ideological pull, are discovering what 
American working people have been experiencing for 
more than a decade— that Reaganomics was carried out 
on the backs of working people, that the “job growth” 
of the Reagan/Bush era was for the most part in low- 
wage, no-benefits employment. In addition, the enor- 
mous increase in military spending combined with tax 
breaks for the corporations and rich has meant a huge 
increase in the Federal debt and yearly deficit which 
working people now and in the future are chained to. 

NEW AMERICAN SWEATSHOP 

Under Reagan and Bush much of the economic re- 
structuring took the form of the outright lowering of 
wages through concession contracts, breaking union 
contracts. Much of the “growth” took place in 
nonunion, often part-time service jobs for “disposable,” 
that is, temporary workers. Temporary-help agencies 
have displaced permanent-placement agencies. One own- 
er of such an agency noted that some companies are 
providing their entire work force via temporary help: “I 
call it the new American sweatshop. It’s four people 
who are owners or managers in a shop that has 200 
people. They might have 12 permanent employees who 
are making $6.50 an hour. All the others are paid $4.75. 
And they’re all temporaries.” 

Today the working class is being asked by a new 
president to sacrifice for a questionable future. 
Clinton in his campaign recognized the great dissat- 
isfaction of the American people with the direction 
of the 1980s. But his call for “sacrifice” and “change” 
is not a fundamental break from the Reagan/Bush 
era. 

Ever since the 1974-75 world-wide recession there has 
been a shortage of capital for investment, nationally and 
internationally. Each administration, from Ford to Car- 
ter, Reagan, Bush and now Clinton, has recognized this 
problem, and each has sought in diifferent ways to ob- 
tain that capital from the working class. 

Clinton recognizes that you cannot continue to run 
the U.S. economy based on an increase in $5 and $6 an 
hour temporary service jobs. Nor can you run up debt of 
$300 billion and more each year into the future. His 
long-term proposal for restructuring the American econ- 
omy relies on technology: funding hi-tech research by 
transferring funds from military to civilian hands, in- 
vestment credit for the introduction of more machinery 
in the workplace. But far from solving the problem, its 
implementation would produce more unemployment. In 
the last decade heavy industries have so computerized 
and automated that mass production no longer means 
mass employment. Job losses have become permanent. 
Is this the vision of our future that Clinton is offering? 
Is this where the sacrifice will lead? 

Secretary of Labor Robert B. Reich has recognized 
that “the entire system (of work) has fragmented.” But 
neither he nor Clinton wants to acknowledge that not 
only are we in a “recovery” without jobs, but there is 
an illusion that we can have an “economy” without 
workers. 

THE TODAYNESS OF MARX 

More than one hundred years ago Marx wrote that 


even if the capitalists could appropriate the entire 24- 
hour workday, and the workers lived only on air, it 
would not solve the crisis of capitalism. Despite all of 
the rhetoric about Marxism being dead, Marx’s descrip- 
tion of the general law of motion of capitalist society, 
the relative use of more and more dead labor (machin- 
ery) and less living labor (human beings), is forever be- 
ing demonstrated anew. Today’s economy is one where 
more and more workers face low-wage, part-time work 
when they don’t face the unemployment line. We have 
both an army of unemployed and an increasingly pau- 
perized working class! 

Capitalism is continually compelled to restructure 
itself and knows only two ways to do so: 1) to 
squeeze its working class directly by speed-up, cut- 
ting wages and benefits, including through taxes; 2) 
to throw its working class on the street through the 
introduction of ever more machinery to replace the 
living worker. 

Clinton speaks about pursuing a policy of greater cap- 
ital investment into hi-tech production, but so far lacks 
the capital to do so. He hopes much of that capital will 
come through worker “contributions.” The capitalists 
will certainly welcome this, but they as well intend to 
pursue their search for decreasing the cost of produc- 
tion through lower wages and benefits. 

We need look no further than the latest would-be 
strike in the coal industry to see this. The major issue 
in dispute is the fact that Peabody and other coal com- 
panies wish to operate nonunion mines with lower 
wages and benefits (and perhaps safety standards?) si- 
multaneously with their mines under union -contract, 
gradually shifting more mining to nonunion operations. 
In February, less than a month after the United Mine 
Workers Union began a strike against the largest coal 
operator, Peabody Holding Co., the union leaders told 
the workers to return to work under the old contract 
and negotiations would continue. Instead of expanding 
the strike, the union bureaucracy chose to call it off. 

An ever increasing percentage of coal is being mined 
in nonunion mines. An effective strike cannot be waged 
without expanding the strike to all mines, union and 
nonunion. Mine workers are having to sacrifice a living 
wage in this most dangerous of industries where they 
already often sacrifice their health and very lives. 


The crises that Clinton faces are those which capital- 
ism can’t solve. Only a working class which breaks with 
a system of production based on value, which creates a 
different concept of wealth, can begin to find a pathway 
out of our crisis-ridden society. 


What’s behind Clinton’s 
calls for “sacrifice”? 

The high organic composition of capital in ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, which makes necessary 
a comparable technical composition in any single 
society, demands sacrifice in the sphere of the pro- 
duction of articles of mass consumption. That the 
resulting distribution of the scarce means of con- 
sumption is at the expense of the proletariat as 
whole is only the “natural” result of value produc- 
tion. 

—from “The Nature of the Russian Economy,” 
in The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capi- 
talism: Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya. 



To order your copy of these 17 essays by 
Raya Dunayevskaya send $8.50 plus 850 post- 
age to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, IL 60605. 



The ‘Particular’ of Organization 


To show Hegel’s Science of Logic as stages of revolu- 
tion as Raya Dunayevskaya does in the Archives col- 
umn, “Logic as Stages of Freedom, Stages of Freedom 
as Logic” (N&L, December, 1992), is provocative. Take 
her discussion of the category Particular from Hegel’s 
categories of Universal, Particular and Individual in the 
Science of Logic. She writes of it as representing an 
historic period, “which contains self-movement if it is to 
move to the ‘individual,’ and not retrogress into a fixed 
particular like nationalized property.” 

Even the particular historic moment of the Russian 
Revolution, which aimed to manifest Lenin’s Universal 
of “To a man” organizing and running production, 
could become “fixed” into only nationalized property, 
and not be concretized as the freedom of the Individual, 
in the form of Soviets, Workers’ Councils. There wasn’t 
that self-movement to the Individual, what Raya called 
“nodal points where ‘Individual’ overcomes ‘Particu- 
lar.’” 

If even as great a Particular as a social revolution 
doesn’t “make it,” and in fact becomes transformed into 
its opposite, as Russia became a state-capitalist society 
under Stalin, then there must be something damn diffi- 
cult both philosophically and in life about the Particular 
that revolutionaries haven’t yet grasped. 

The Particular in Hegel’s Logic is the middle term, 
between Universal, the idea of a new society, and Indi- 
vidual, the human beings creating/concretizing that uni- 
versal. But that Particular is not simply a way station 
between Universal and Individual. Rather, it is the 
place/space/historic moment (form of organization?), 
where the Universal and the Individual are jammed to- 


Coming in May: A Marxist-Humanist workshop-class series 

Recreating the Dialectic for today’s Changed World 

Celebrating the 40th anniversary of Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
“Letters on Hegel's Absolutes” 

Class 1: Spontaneity, Consciousness, Organization 

Class 2: The Missing Link in post-Marx Marxism, from Lenin and Luxemburg to 

(|||g§f. Lukacs and C.L.R. James 
Class 3: 


Readings include The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism which contains Dunayevs- 
kaya’s Letters on Hegel's Absolutes of May 12 and 
20, 1953; selections from Dunavevskaya’s Marxism 


and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 

Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution; writings from 
the Marxist-Humanist Archives. 


For information on dates and times for each class, and for a copy of the reading syllabus, con- 
tact the News and Letters Committee local in your area. See directory page 10. 


gether, the crucible where the actualization of the Idea 
of freedom either becomes worked out or the revolution 
is aborted. 

Raya writes of our heritage being dual because revolu- 
tions, even as great as the Russian, failed to fully give 
birth to a new society. She adds, “We must make it (our 
heritage) single, concrete, totally philosophic and totally 
revolutionary.” I want to ask, is the Particular the 
realm for working this out? 

I have in mind here specifically the Particular of Or- 
ganization that Raya was working on in the last years of 
her life— Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy. Not 
just any organization, but what Raya was speaking of in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, “a 
small group like us,” that she links to “looking for the 
objectivity of subjectivity.” How does a small group 
work out its revolutionary meaning, not within any me- 
chanical “vanguard party to lead,” nor alone in record- 
ing what the masses are saying and doing, but within 
the philosophic realm of “the objectivity of subjectiv- 
ity”? 

Can we think of it philosophically in the following 
manner: If the Particular is a “small group like us,” 
then as Mediation between the Universal and the Indi- 
vidual it is challenged to jam together the Organization 
of Thought with the organizations born of Spontaneity. 
Here the Organization of Thought is Philosophy as the 
Idea of Freedom for your age— the Universal, while 
these organizations created spontaneously by masses in 
motion in struggle are the Individual. Thus you are 
speaking of the totality of Universal, Particular, Individ- 
ual. 

Or perhaps you can think instead of Organization in 
its various forms as all within the Particular, “mo- 
ments” of the Particular. Here the Organization of 
Thought as the concretization of philosophy becomes 
one moment, while Organization bom of spontaneity by 
masses in motion, be it soviets or mass strikes or com- 
mittees, is another moment. Revolutionary groups of 
Marxist thinkers/activists become a third moment. 

Whichever way one wants to think about it, what be- 
comes key is that organization of thought and organiza- 
tions bom of spontaneity cannot simply co-exist side by 
side without interpenetration. That would only be a 
halfway dialectic. The challenge, the role of a small 
group which sees itself as a philosophic/action group, is 
to jam those other two forms of organization together. 
There is nothing mechanical or formulaic about this 
role. It means that group has to have within it the or- 
ganization of thought and the self-organization of 
masses in motion and to concretely work out ways for 
their unity. What a far cry this is from all the old post- 
Marx Marxist concepts of organization. It is a tremen- 
dous challenge, but without it there is simply no way of 
moving from Universal to Individual and from Individu- 
al to Universal. It seems very integral to what Raya 
wrote about Hegel’s categories being stages of revolu- 
tion and thus pathways to a new society. 

• • • — Eugene.Walker. 
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IDEOLOGY Of STATE-CAPITALISM VS. STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


I couldn’t believe that President Clin- 
ton had the nerve to ask me to make 
sacrifices so he could balance the budget 
and improve the economy— I’ve been 
sacrificing ever since the early 1980s. If 
he would read Michelle Landau’s article 
last issue on the crisis in health care he 
would find out those of us who no long- 
er have any finances are now sacrificing 
our very lives. 

Martin Almora 


It’s not just in L.A. that there are 
preparations going on against potential 
revolt. It’s true in Detroit, too. Rulers 
get scared whenever there is a mass re- 
action to anything, like the death of sev- 
en children in a house fire here in Feb- 
ruary. There was anger at the city for 
having cut off water only hours before 
the fire. People were angry at the par- 
ents, but they recognized the context. 
Whenever regulations come down it is 
supposedly to help people but it winds 
up another way to control people. Those 
children died because the situation was 
so dire that people live in houses that 
should be condemned. 

Observer 

Detroit 


It was great the way Mitchel Cohen’s 
article “Cynical manipulation of hunger 
in Somalia” exposed that the same 
“progressive” organizations in the U.S. 
that botched the anti-Gulf War move- 
ment are now supporting U.S. troops in 
Somalia. He is right on target when he 
says that what these liberals are really 
for is “cleaner imperialism.” He then 
argues, on the one hand, that Somalia’s 
“decentralized villages and clans have 
circumvented prior attempts” to fully 
imperialize Africa, but, on the other 
hand, he attributes the famine strictly 
to U.S./IMF/Worid Bank policies. I 
think his critique of the “progressives” 
in the U.S. would be stronger if he were 
more concrete about the internal con- 
flicts and contradictions that have 
played a part in fracturing Somalia 
rather than posing problems as merely 
the result of an external military and 
economic force. Is being “decentralized” 
enough to fight imperialism and capital- 
ism if the idea of freedom is not worked 
out? 

Jim Guthrie 

Chicago 

* * * 

The Clinton administration is press- 
ing for a massive increase in apprentice- 
ship programs. Industry never passes up 
an opportunity to turn a well-inten- 
tioned program into its opposite, and 
these programs can easily become little 
more than government authorization to 
hire people at half the wage rate paid to 
a company’s other workers. In Wiscon- 
sin, the Youth Apprenticeship Advisory 
Council has already gone off yet another 
deep end, voting recently to consider ap- 
prenticeships in the so-called “hospital- 
ity industry” (read: restaurants)— as if 
one needed three or four years to learn 
how to wait tables!— and ought to be 
paid a “training wage” during this ex- 
tended period. Under the 20-year-old 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program, al- 
legedly designed to reward companies 
for hiring “disadvantaged” youth, the 
main beneficiary has always been Mac- 
Donald’s. Who says Burger King is the 
home of the “whopper”? 

Skeptic 

Chicago 

* * * 

Recently I saw “Manufacturing Con- 
sent," a film about Noam Chomsky, 
which was very disappointing. Chomsky 
is almost totally wrapped up in proving 
that the mass media serve to perpetuate 
the rulers’ ideology and stop people 
from questioning authority. To him, ide- 
ology is an undifferentiated abstraction, 
so he never sees anything new in it; the 
film takes up the U.S. war against Iraq, 
but only as continued proof of the me- 
dia’s covering up the imperialist policies 
of the U.S. 

Even in opposing that horrible ideolo- 
gy, Chomsky takes its ground: although 
lip service is given to resistance and 
“common sense,” the masses are por- 
trayed only as objects of ideological ma- 
nipulation, never as subjects. I don’t 
know if the movie was made before or 
after the L.A. Rebellion, but either way 
there's no excuse for totally . ignoring 



the crucial role of spontaneous revolts 
in breaking through all ideological bar- 
riers. 

Former anarchist 
Santa Barbara 

* * * 

Was Albert Gore really attempting to 
put a human face on state-capitalist re- 
ality with this inspiring quote: “It’s 
time we had a new customer service 
contract with the American people”? 

Uninspired 

Chicago 

* * * 

I used up my unemployment and my 
extension, too. I want a job, any job. I 
watch C-SPAN and see them there in 
their suits— Clinton, Bush, Perot, Jesse 
Jackson. I don’t like any of them. All 
they want is for me to get a bottle and a 
Saturday Night Special from the liquor 
and gun stores that are all over my 
neighborhood and to go rob a store so 
they can send me to jail. Not one of 
these politicians has done anything for 
me. The last people they’ll do anything 
for are the Black people. The only ones I 
ever liked were all assassinated, and if I 
ever found any I liked again, I’m sure 
they’d try to assassinate them, too. 

Young, Black and unemployed 
New York 


INCOME 

TAX 

TIME 


Income tax time— when we know that 
55% of the federal budget for fiscal year 
1993 is allotted to current military 
($317 billion) and past military ($285 
billion) spending— fires my outrage at a 
national security policy based on war. I 
take some small comfort by continuing 
to deduct the federal excise tax from my 
phone bill. Hopefully, the thousands 
who do the same (although it is largely 
unpublicized), as well as others who 
withhold a percentage of their federal 
income tax to protest the military budg- 
et, will find some connection between an 
act of opposition and the theory of total 
and ongoing revolution. 

Sheila 

New York 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
AND REVOLUTION 

In her book Gathering Rage, re- 
viewed in the March issue, I see Marga- 
ret Randall seriously trying to get a 
deeper understanding of her past experi- 
ences, especially her involvement in the 
Cuban and Nicaraguan revolutions be- 
tween 1969 and 1984. Yet she has made 
some contradictory statements.... I can 
identify with a lot of her confusions 
having been from another country 
whose revolution has failed and who is 
still trying to understand what my expe- 
riences were all about. One’s view of 
women’s liberation and revolution 
changes when one tries to grapple with 
Dunayevskaya’s body of ideas. Looking 
at women’s liberation only politically is 
a limitation. While feminist theory and 
discourse may be helpful, it does not 
have the totality of a philosophy to lead 
us to a truly human new society. 

Filipina revolutionary 
New York 

* * * 

I feel that we all can learn a lot from 
Margaret Randall’s questions about 
feminism, revolution and Marxist-Hu- 
manism in her Gathering Rage. I mean 
the way she raised the 1953 break- 
through on Hegel’s Absolutes as what 
led Raya Dunayevskaya first to a 
rereading of Marx’s early works and 
then to discovering his final writings, 
which she relates to her discussion of 
“revolution in permanence.” It made 
me feel Randall was posing the question 
of how that 1953 breakthrough enabled 
Dunayevskaya to see Marxism as a phi- 
losophy of revolution in permanence. 

At the same time, Julia Jones’ Essay 
was exciting because she showed a pro- 
cess of investigation by first looking at 
McKinnon’s book and checking her 
claims against Marx’s own text in Capi- 
tal, and by then contrasting McKin- 
non’s view of freedom to the concept of 
a total uprooting projected in Rosa Lux- 



emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 
Nothing was posed as a “given.” 

Graduate philosophy student 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Latino and women’s groups here at 
Cal State are protesting against the in- 
tended April reinstatement of the fra- 
ternity Zeta Beta Tao. Last October a 
UCLA fraternity song book which was 
circulated among students provoked 
widespread indignation. One song about 
“Lupe the Mexican Whore” suggested 
violence towards women in general and 
Latina women in particular. Other 
songs were explicitly homophobic and 
racist. Zeta Beta Tao was suspended 
from all activity for 14 months. Now, af- 
ter only four months, the university has 
decided to reinstate ZBT after pressure 
from their lawyers on the grounds of 
“free speech.” But Mecha, Las Mujeres 
de Aztlan and other groups are demand- 
ing a continuation of the suspension. 

Chicano Studies major 
Nort bridge, Cal. 


THE ITALIAN SCENE 

I do not anticipate a revolutionary 
year ahead. I believe we will witness the 
quarrels of the ruling bourgeoisie. 
Odilon Barrot was crying, 150 years 
ago, “la legalite nous tue” and now in 
Italy legality is killing the Socialist Par- 
ty (the right wing of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats). The latter ruled the country for 
40 years and sacked it with a velvet 
glove, but in order to keep power they 
had to take the Socialists into the 
“room of buttons” (the center of pow- 
er). The Socialists institutionalized the 
robbery in the public works to such a 
point that they have lost support of 
those who didn’t share enough in the 
booty. Presently there are 60 members 
of Parliament under inquiry and about 
100 top officials under arrest. The 
workers enjoy the show but take no part 
in the rebellion— unless we consider 
that support for the Socialist Party has 
fallen by 80%. They now plan to do 
what the Communist Party did— change 
their name. Meanwhile the economic 
crisis is growing and 500,000 workers 
will lose their jobs this year. 

R. Radames 
Italy 


ANTI-ABORTION TERRORISM 

The murder of Dr. Gunn by the anti- 
abortion, anti-woman fanatic is so horri- 
fying to me that when I think about it I 
feel totally sick. He was a human being 
who enabled women to have at least 
some self-determination in this misogy- 
nist society. It is clear that self-determi- 
nation as an idea has nothing whatsoev- 
er to do with what life is all about as far 
as the anti-choice fanatics are con- 
cerned. They have the most warped 
view of what it means to be hu- 
man-obedience to them and if not, 
then death. That’s their view and plan 
for women— that our lives are to be 
lived as obedient objects. 

This murder is about Dr. Gunn, but it 
is equally about women who seek to live 
our lives the way we want to. We will 
win this battle because the only other 
choice is death— literally, as well as the 
meaning of what it is to be/become hu- 
man. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 

* * * 

It was the murder of Dr. Gunn that 
brought many of us to South Bend, Ind. 
to do a clinic defense the week he was 
killed. But it left me feeling angry and 
disturbed. The first people I encoun- 
tered were NOW people who had set up 
a table to “register” the pro-choice peo- 
ple. We were asked to sign a statement 
which said, among other things, “I am 
not a member of Refuse and Resist, 
NWROC, or any other organization that 
advocates violence as a means of keep- 
ing abortion clinics open.” Then you 
had to show a driver’s license or some 
other form of identification in order to 
get your orange CHOICE sticker. 

It seemed clear that this wps iy>t de- 


. . i. . 


signed to keep out the anti-choice, peo- 
ple, but certain Left groups that did not 
agree with NOW’s conservative agenda. 
Two high school women were not al- 
lowed to “register” because they were 
under the age of 18. (Those of us who 
didn’t sign did just fine without the 
darn stickers.) Suzanne Rose 

Illinois 

Operation Rescue director Randall 
Terry, recognizing a kindred spirit in 
militant cult leader David Koresh, re- 
cently proclaimed: “it is time for Chris- 
tians to rise up against the ATF.” His 
wording would suggest that Christians, 
perhaps oppressed by the ATF’s regula- 
tion of alcohol, tobacco, and firearms, 
have long awaited an opportunity to 
overthrow this agency. It might be of 
strategic merit that OR members, cen- 
tering their energies upon interfering 
with women’s clinics, be kept reminded 
of their director’s wider concept of “pro- 
life” activities. 

Tesla Coil 
Normal, IL 

• 

NO ‘LESSER EVIL’ 

The battle between the so-called “re- 
formist” Boris Yeltsin and the Commu- 
nist-dominated Russian Congress re- 
minded me of what Charles Denby 
wrote 20 years ago: “There is no middle 
road anymore. The days when we ac- 
cepted that we had to take the lesser of 
two evils are gone.” The world today 
shows that capitalism, private or state, 
has reached its absolute and has no way 
to develop further. It’s up to us— the 
workers, the women, and the minorities 
of the world— to rid ourselves of the old 
society and create a new humanism. I 
have no doubt we are going to do it. 

Felix Martin 
Pico Rivera 

Editor’s Note: Charles Denby was the 
Black production worker-editor of N&L 
from 1955 to his death in 1983. See ad 
p. 7 for his Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal. 


SOLIDARITY 

WITH 

BOSNIA 


At the International Women’s Day 
(IWD) events this month I was glad to 
have the March issue to discuss with 
people. But the January-February issue 
with the Lead by Peter Wermuth was 
also indispensable because the situation 
of the rapes and murders in Bosnia was 
on so many minds. It was not only that 
he wrote of the Serbian revanchists’ 
“brutal massacres, mutilation of bodies, 
and mass rapes of Muslim women...” It 
was the powerful way he revealed the 
U.S.’s role: “Like Stalin who stood out- 
side the gates of Warsaw in 1944 while 
Hitler slaughtered a mass uprising, U.S. 
imperialism manages to come to the 
‘aid’ of suffering peoples only after they 
have been decimated by the forces ar- 
rayed against them. The ‘benign imperi- 
alism’ offers humanity its ‘freedom’ 
only on the day of its burial.” That kind 
of critique helps us to see the work 
needed to create genuine IWD solidar- 
ity. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

It has been very frustrating to try to 
involve people from the peace movement 
here in an effort to help the people of 
Bosnia. I have been met with everything 
from lack of action at best to outright 
hostility. Some have gone so far as to 
say “if Russia is sympathetic to Serbia 
there must be something right about 
what is happening.” Others say that 
Bosnians are Muslims and “if we help 
them we could get tied up with Islamic 
fundamentalism.” And this comes from 
the Left, the peace movement! I’ve been 
cutting out all the articles on Bosnia 
I’ve found in N&L to circulate to others 
to try to cut through this miserable sit- 
uation. 

Artist 

. . i j . i .Boston * 
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In reading “From the Archives” 
which reprinted the 1983 new Introduc- 
tion to American Civilization on Trial 
tanuaiy-February and March, 1993), I 
3 surprised at how much is on Frantz 
j. anon and how his work, could have 
been the basis for a new revolutionary 
philosophy. Then Dunayevskaya turned' 
to South Africa and saw a whole philos- 
ophy of freedom in one 
word/activity— “Amandla!” Turning to 
Marx she saw his founding of the First 
International as tying him tightly to 
America’s Second Unfinished Revolu- 
tion when he came to the aid of the 
North, especially the Abolitionists. It all 
left me amaz ed at how open a philoso- 
phy of revolution-in-performance is and 
what a different vision of the future it 
gives you. 

John Marcotte 

i.v New York 

* * * 

In the 1963 original tract of American 
Civilization on Trial women’s history 
is there, waiting to be developed. The 
courageous woman editor of a student 
paper, Sidna Brower, was singled out 
along with Harriet Tubman in a way 
that placed women within the history 
that was in the making at two different 
periods. In the 1983 new Introduction, 
Dunayevskaya develops the idea of 
- women’s liberation much further— from 
..Sojourner Truth to Maria Stewart to 
■ the Igbo women’s war to Rosa Luxem- 
. burg’s prescience on imperialism. As I 
l see it, once she made a category of 
“Women as Reason as well as Force of 
; Revolution,” the material already there 
became a springboard for a whole series 
| of possible essays. I recall one in N&L 
by John Alan on Ida B. Wells and the 
| original Black anti-imperialist leagues, 
i What about an essay now on Amy 
1 Jacques Garvey as a response to Spike 
, Lee’s latest movie? 

I Urszula Wislanka 

Bay Area 

j" ' * * * 

When Dunayevskaya said not to de- 
spair when something new arose, that 
we could “find it' in the Archives of 
Mandst-Humanism, she didn’t mean we 


would find a worked out analysis but a 
direction to work one out for the new 
situation. Take her “Needed American 
Revolution” thesis in which she devoted 
a whole section to the categories of He- 
gel’s Logic. (See “From the Archives” 
column, December, 1992 N&L.) Her 
thrust there was “1969 is not 1968” not 
only politically but philosophically. That 
didn’t mean she was going to change 
her agenda, which was to complete Phi- 
losophy and Revolution. The point 
was not to critique the movements , fail- 
ure, but to get down to establishing new 
beginnings. The periods after failed rev- 
olutions are very disorientihg. That is 
why reprinting this thesis in N&L today 
was so important. ” * 

5 Librarian 
Detroit 

• 

OBJECTIVITY OF COGNITION AND 
‘BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD’ 

The Los Angeles rebellion may have 
shown how horrible living conditions in 
this country are, but it did not answer 
the question as to whether new visions 
of a new society will guide future re- 
volts. Mike Flug’s essay had a great im- 
pact on me because he spoke directly to 
the question of “what to do” given this 
situation. I was especially excited by his 
discussion of “the realm of Mind,” the 
. objectivit y of cog nition for projecting 
new visions of the, future v The' objectiv- 
ity of cognition is what both vulgar ma- 
terialists and post-modernists deny. So 
it was refreshing to finally find someone 
who presented a different view of the 
role revolutionary thought can play. I’m 
still not sure I understand all of what 
Dunayevskaya meant by the “objectivity 
of subjectivity,” but Flug’s essay was 
very exciting in probing it through a 
discussion of the concrete issues facing 

Black America. • 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I have a question about Michael 
Flug’s essay on “Organization, Sponta- 
neity and Philosophy: Black Masses as 
Vanguard” in the January-February is- 


sue. It’s very comprehensive, but I had 
the feeling that he rushed to criticize 
the Black Revolution. When I read Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1983 Introduction to 
American Civilization on Trial in the 
same issue, I saw her trying to impress 
on us the great affinity that exists be- 
tween the Black dimension and Marxist- 
Humanism. It made me wonder if the 
essay didn’t give short shrift to the 
Blade dimension as philosophy. 

The Essay made me reread Chapter 9 
of Philosophy and Revolution and this 
is what stood out for me: “We may not 
have a Hegel or a Marx or a Lenin, but 
we do have what no other age has had 
in such depth— the movement from 
praxis whose quest for universality 
does not stop with practice but hungers 
for a uniting of theory to practice.” If 
we don’t begin to show how objective is 
this quest for philosophy I don’t think 
we will get very far with proving the ob- 
jectivity of cognition. 

Mitch Wirth 
Oakland, Cal. 


WARSAW 

GHETTO 

UPRISING 


The upcoming 50th anniversary of 
the Warsaw Ghetto uprising against the 
fascists— and the reference to that re- 
volt in the January-February 
Lead — sent me back to look at where it 
was discussed in the first Part of The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State 
Capitalism. Dunayevskaya there shows 
how crucial it was that the analysis of 
the transformation into opposite of a 
workers’ state into a state-capitalist so- 
ciety was held inseparable from pointing 
to “new forms of workers’ revolt,” even 
when they were crushed. I suddenly saw 
that Dunayevskaya’s vision of history 
was like Marx’s after the defeat of the 
Paris Commune— and the absolute op- 
posite from any theorists who thought 



the idea of freedom could be compro- 
mised. 

Young worker 
Chicago 

• 

HEALTHCARE CRISIS 

The Lead on “The crisis in health 
care” as the “mirror of our dehuman- 
ized society” (March, 1993 N&L) was 
just how I feel. It is part of the whole 
system. But so many in the middle class 
still feel we have to preserve this sys- 
tem. They think of the U.S. as the land 
where hi-tech medicine has created mir- 
acles and feel threatened by the thought 
that this “state of the art” might not be 
available to them. But it’s not available 
except for a tiny number of the wealthy. 
That article needs to get a wider circula- 
tion. I wish it could be printed in a 
more widely read type of paper. Or, bet- 
ter, that N&L was read by millions 
more than it is now. 

Nurse-practitioner 

Chicago 

* * * 

As bad as are the conditions the Lead 
described. I’ve seen much worse. The 
only thing revolutionary about hospitals 
is when they are on strike. 

Working woman 
New York 

* * * 

There certainly is a crisis in health 
care in this society. I have the best 
health insurance and just had surgery 
in one of the better hospitals. The doc- 
tors were good and the nurses excellent, 
but the process itself is distressing. You 
lie there powerless. Everything is done 
to you. You can only decide whether you 
like it or not. It is psychologically down 
beating. They create mounds of paper 
on you for no reason except for legal 
and insurance purposes. Half the time 
the nurses are doing nothing but writ- 
ing or recording every little item for bill- 
ing purposes. You get a new needle for 
an injection and a bar code gets peeled 
off and put on your chart for billing. 
You can see these people struggling in a 
screwed up system, trying to do the best 
they can, but the bureaucracy makes 
such demands. Reader 

Phoenix 
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—BOOKS— 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 
1989 edition. New introduction by author 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 


-PAMPHLETS- 


□ Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.... $14.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
1991 edition. New introduction by author. For- 
ward by Adrienne Rich. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .$12.95 per copy 


□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.......... $15.95 per copy 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism: selected writings. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, “Charles Denby 1907-83” 
by Charles Denby .$ 14.95 per copy 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writ- 
ings by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains 
“Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 
Contains introduction, “Today’s Epigones Who Try to 
Truncate Marx’s Capital,” and Chapters Five through 
Eight of Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black 
Caucuses in the Unions” 

by Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

290 postage 

□ Frantz F anon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 
$3 per copy 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 


-NEWSPAPER- 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(1977-1984, or 1984-1987) $20.00 ea. 


— ARCHIVES — 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (4/93) 

Please add 85c for each item for postage. 
111. residents add 8% sales tax 


News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


| Black/Red View 


The philosophy and times of Dr. King 


by John Alan 

This April 4th, twenty five years ago, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King was murdered on the balcony of the Lorraine 
Motel in Memphis, Tennessee. The nation has remem- 
bered that day; and there is no doubt that many eulo- 
gies have been given and an untold number of refer- 
ences made to Dr. King’s “I Have a Dream” speech, and 
his philosophy of non-violence. But at this moment, is 
American civilization ready to recognize its own com- 
plicity in King’s assassination by ending racism and 
poverty in this country? Obviously the answer is NO! 
We don’t have to quote a bundle of statistics to show 
why the answer is no; the Los Angeles rebellion gave 
ample proof of it. 

Dr. King was the preeminent leader of the Civil 
Rights Movement that radically changed Black and 
white relations in this country. These changes were his- 
toric in scope. Venerable practices of racism, which re- 
duced African Americans to the status of a thing, were 
uprooted. Jim Crow signs were tom down and segrega- 
tion in public places was “abolished” by boycotts and 
mass sit-ins. The movement put American civilization 
on trial and pressured the courts to open up the ballot 
boxes to Southern Blacks, who had been disenfran- 
chised since the post-Reconstruction period. 
‘PHILOSOPHY OF NONVIOLENCE’ 

King advocated and practiced a “philosophy” of non- 
violent direct action against the forces of segregation. 
For him, civil disobedience was an act of “self- 
emanicipation.” Indeed, this concept was pivotal to the 
Movement and was the original reason for its spontane- 
ous beginning in Montgomery, Ala. 

King, in his “Letter from a Birmingham jail,” raises 
self-emanicipation to the level of a principle, when he 
rejects the proposal of a group of white clergymen to 
confine the struggle to legalism. “We can never forget,” 
he wrote, “that everything Hitler did was.. .‘legal’ and 
every thing that the Freedom Fighters did in Hungary 
was ‘illegal’. ..this calls for confrontation with the power 
structure.” 

Many of us didn’t realize at that time that Dr. King 
had broken with the past. Not just with the old de- 
humanizing Southern master/servant relationship, but 
with the method by which that relationship would be 
changed. Here King was not specifically speaking about 
“a philosophy of nonviolence,” but a philosophy of hu- 
man liberation, which he universalizes by joining it with 
the Hungarian mass uprising against state-capitalism. 

After the battle was won over the legal manifestations 
of Southern racism, King began to urge his organiza- 


tion, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), and other civil rights groups to ‘participate in 
demonstrations to “end-the-slums” in Chicago. 
LESSONS OF CHICAGO 

The lesson that King learned in Chicago was that it 
was easier to get the Federal government and many 
white people to support Black civil rights than it was to 
end Black poverty. He also discovered that. there was a 
gulf between himself and a whole generation of Black 
youth living at the cutting edge of the poverty in the 
Black community. He never understood the mind of 
that generation, or why it considered Malcolm X to be 
their leader. And yet it is these unemployed youth who 
revealed the contradiction in King’s philosophy and the 
limits of civil rights. They exploded into revolt at the 
very moment he was engaged in his unsuccessful cam- 
paign to end poverty in the Black ghettoes. 

In our haste to recognize Dr. Martin Luther King as a 
great leader of African Americans in the 20th century, a 
man who courageously led the masses in direct action 
against the forces of racism and believed that the 
masses have the power to bring about change, we often 
forget that King’s personal philosophy of nonviolence 
was an abstract concept of a “personal God” in each 
person as “the meaning of the ultimate reality” that 
can “synthesize opposites.” Thus, he thought that the 
Watts and Detroit revolts were desperate and suicidal 
acts, the “voice of the unheard” and “powerless” who 
were “so fed up with (their) existence that (they would) 
rather be dead than ignored.” He thought that the “ir- 
rationality” of the masses was a reaction to the “irratio- 
nality” of the state, i.e., its failure to act to end poverty 
and racism. ) - - 

By reducing the African American urban revolts to an 
irrational opposite confronting an equally irrational op- 
posite, the State, King literally takes Black subjectivity 
(the idea of freedom) out of American history, by giving 
power to an abstract moral force to resolve the problem 
of freedom. 

Many may ask what does King’s personal philosophy 
have to do with Black freedom. The answer to that is: 
one’s philosophy determines one’s attitude toward actu- 
ality. When King carried his “end-the-slums” campaign 
to Chicago, he was not only confronting the machine 
politics of Mayor Richard J. Daley, but also the en- 
trenched world of U.S. capitalism, which created the 
poverty in the Black urban ghettoes. 

Black masses living in urban ghettoes have long de- 
veloped their own attitude to that actuality; they want- 
ed to rid themselves of that type of life and not just to 


Eyewitness report on repression & resistance in Haiti 


On our recent trip to Haiti, the Chicago Religious 
Task Delegation talked with priests, lawyers, peasant 
organizers, union members, development workers, 
members of women’s groups, human rights 
documenters, and others in Port-au-Prince to get an 
overview of the desperate situation and then were able 
to travel out to the countryside in three groups. 

Hinche is considered the hottest spot of repression 
right now. The 75-mile trip from the capital at one time 
took about two hours; the road is now so bad that it 
takes six hours of very difficult driving. We found a ter- 
rified people living in a town with no electricity, no wa- 
ter, no sewage treatment, and unbelievable poverty. Sol- 
diers encircle the area at night and zoom around in 
jeeps during the day. The meetings took place behind 
double-locked doors, with informants who took great 
risks to tell us stories of arrests, tortures, and disap- 
pearances and about the notorious “Colonel Zed,” the 
brutal army commander. We were stopped five times at 
checkpoints on the way into the town and searched 
thoroughly; evidently the army was concerned about 
what we might be bringing in. Recently a Mennonite 
Central Committee worker was detained because he car- 
ried letters with information on Haiti Solidarity Week. 
As he stood by helpless, his Haitian guide was beaten. 
Our excuse at the checkpoints was that we wanted to 
see the bishop, so we met with him and concluded that 
he works closely with the army. 

Gonaives, a northern port city, has a reputation of 
being the hotbed of revolution, since that’s where both 
the slave revolution and the efforts leading to the fall of 
the Duvalier dictatorship began. During our four days 
there we saw documentation on human rights abuses 
collected by the head of the Peace and Justice Office, 
who manages to function effectively as a member of the 
national Human Rights Platform even though he works 
in the shadow of the right-wing bishop. We were im- 
pressed with the many initiatives described by local doc- 
tors, teachers, and community-based organizers for 
meeting the needs of the poorest of the poor, all efforts 
promoted and supported by the Aristide government 
and now operating only clandestinely. In Robiteau, a 
slum near the wharf, we heard from activists whose 
main complaint is that they haven’t been allowed to 
demonstrate since the coup. They asked us to accompa- 
ny them in a “manifestation” after the UN observers 
arrive, and we promised we would. We appreciated their 
“maroon” tactics: they’ve torn up streets into the slum 
so the military can’t come in easily, and fishermen told 
us if the army appeared while they were talking to us 
they’d immediately jump on their boats and head out to 
sea. 

In Jacmel on the southern coast we witnessed an 
investigative hearing of seven; people who’d been picked 


up on suspicion of setting fire to the house of the de 
facto mayor. Because of the presence of North American 
lawyers and other observers the seven were released af- 
ter being questioned about their political activities. All 
community organizers, they would surely have been ar- 
rested and possibly executed if we hadn’t been there. 
We wrote to the civilian commissioner thanking him for 
allowing us to participate in the hearing and alerting 
him that we have names of not only the seven but also 
thirteen others targeted by the army, and that we are 
watching to see what happens to them. We sent cop'es 
of the letter to Amnesty International, the Washington 
Office on Haiti, the Lawyers Committee for Human 
Rights, and other similar groups. On the way into Jac- 
mel we were stopped and searched several times; on the 
way out we were arrested. Only quick talking and a 
hefty bribe from our Haitian guide convinced the soldier 
who’d entered the van not to take us to the military 
barracks. 

Toward the end of our stay we met with President 
Clinton’s fact-finding mission, Representatives Conyers 
(MI), Payne (NJ), and Foglietta (PA) and former Am- 
bassador to El Salvador Robert White. At least some of 
them seem sincerely committed to the restoration of de- 
mocracy and Aristide, but they reminded us that Clin- 
ton wasn’t elected by the progressive wing of the 
Democratic Party and warned us that we’re involved in 
an uphill fight. 

— Chicago Religious Task Force Delegate 

Haiti - Clinton’s shame 

New York, N.Y.~“ We are ashamed of Bill Clinton 
at Yale Law School. For the first time in our lives we 
cannot blame Reagan or Bush or the Communists or 
Saddam Hussein. Clinton was elected because Black 
groups, women’s groups, AIDS, gay, and environmental 
groups all endorsed him. Now we are ashamed of him.” 
With these words a Black Yale student announced a 
“national student movement” to force Clinton to free 
the Haitian refugees being held at the Guantanamo 
Base concentration camp because they are HIV positive. 
He said, “It will be like the South Africa divestiture 
movement.” 

A Japanese-American also spoke at this picket outside 
Brooklyn Federal Court, to support a case brought to 
force the U.S. to free the refugees. He said he was there 
because he was bom in 1943 in a concentration camp 
for Japanese- Americans in Arizona, and “That was an 
executive order too,” referring to Clinton’s “floating 
Berlin Wall” around Haiti. 

. i , ^ ,• — N&L participant , 


better it by negotiations among “men of good will,” as 
King was doing with Daley aria the businessmen of Chi- 
cago. ’ ; _ '/ \ ; 1 r : ‘ 

The vision that Black masses have had of a new socie- 
ty has always; conflicted with the practical political atti- 
tudes of their leaders. As we commemorate Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s death, we should remember also that 
while Dri. King didn’t resolve this problem philosophi- 
cally, his recognition of the power of the masses to 
change society could be a beginning towards resolving it 
philosophically and practically. 


Demanding justice in LA. 



Editor’s note: Georgians Williams is a founder of the 
LA. 4+ Defense Committee, set up to try to ensure jus- 
tice in the cases of several Black men, including her son, 
arrested following the LA. uprising last spring. She is 
also a founder of Mothers Reclaiming Our Children. 

I was bom and raised in Mississippi. I come right out 
of the cotton fields. I guess you could say I’ve been 
fighting all my life, because as a kid growing up on the 
plantation, I had to fight to be able to go to school. Be- 
cause we had to first make sure that all the cotton and 
all the corn was taken care of, before we could go. As a 
kid I was determined I was not going to live my whole 
life on the plantation, so at 20 years old when I got my 
degree from nursing school, I took off, and moved out 
here to Los Angeles. 

I was never involved in anything. I went to work, I 
cooked, I sewed, I made big dinners for my neighbors, 
and that was my life. I didn’t know anything about poli- , 
tics, I wasn’t even interested in politics. Then they ar- 
rested my son on May 12, 1992, and all hell broke loose. 
Because I wasn’t about to sit back and let the media say 
things about my son, about my neighbors, about the 
other people living in South Central Los Angeles. So I 
went on a long fast, and I prayed, and I came out rais- 
ing hell. 

I’ve gone all over L.A. encouraging mothers and tell- 
ing them: yesterday was my son, today it could be your 
son, your husband. And let me tell you something: just 
because you’re not Black, that don’t mean a thing. Be- 
cause when you go to the jails: you see poor white peo- 
ple, you see Latinos, you see Blacks. The groups that 
I’m organizing are mothers of all colors. And I say to 
the mothers that together we can turn this system 
around. 

I say, you can’t let the system keep putting our boys 
in prison and in jail. By the year 2000, all our men will 
be locked up. So the women have to come out fighting 
like a brahma bull. If they had not taken my son, I’d 
still be over there on my street, still cooking cakes, mak- 
ing barbeque and homemade ice cream, going to church 
and doing nothing. 

And it’s time for the men, the fathers, to also get 
busy! There’s more to do than go to work 8-4, and come 
home and watch football or basketball. Every place I go, 

I see a lot of mothers, and every now and then I see a 
few fathers. The men have got to get busy! If you listen 
to the news, our Latino young men, our young Black 
men, are all considered gang members. They blame all 
the crime on them, blame all the dope on them. 

But to get rid of that stigma, mommies and daddies 
got to fight. Georgians cannot turn this upside down 
system around by herself. But I’m going to die trying. 
Just imagine, if we united and said: We’re tired of it. 
We want good schools, we want medical benefits, we 
want the homeless out of the streets. I was bom and 
raised in Mississippi. You can’t get any poorer than it is 
in Mississippi, and we didn’t see all these homeless. So 
why do we have to have all these homeless people? Why 
do they take money and send things into space, and , 
leave the people on the streets hungry? Why, if you I 
don’t have money, do you have to go out to the county 
hospital and wait 24 hours for medical care? And they 
say we have equal justice. It’s not true. 

They say my son is a threat to society. His bail is 
$580,000. And I turned in two or three thousand letters 
saying he was not a threat to his community, and we 
welcome him back. 

Rodney King and Reginald Denny— they both were at- 
tacked. Our boys should not be charged with murder, 
mayhem, and torture, and those four policemen only ac- 
cused of assault. This is wrong. Two men were attacked 
by different people, but different charges. So that goes 
. tp r show yo f u th,e unequal justice. 
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Nationalism, the Artificer, and Afrocentricity 


by Lou Turner 

New national imperatives have made themselves felt 
in our epoch, a product not only of the present stage of 
fragmentation of capitalism’s already riven super- 
structure, but as a result of the theoretical vacancy of 
post-Marx Marxism in the politics of culture and nation- 
alism. 'Hie contradictory emergence of a new cultural 
politics, radiating across the ideological spectrum from 
right religious fundamentalism to left multiculturalism, 
has filled, however problematically, the vacancy left by 
post-Marx Marxism. 

On the ground, this dialectic is localized in sites as di- 
vergent as Morocco and Los Angeles. -In Morocco, the 
Marxist intellectual Abraham Serfaty critiques the Left 
for failing “to integrate two fundamental problems of 
the masses of the population: that of identity, and that 
of political responses to their aspirations.... The result is 
that those who bring a mythical response to the ques- 
tion of identity— the fundamentalists— have taken the 
space left by the progressive movements” (Middle East 
Report, November-December, 1992, p. 25). In the after- 
math of the LA. rebellion, Left commentator Mike Da- 
vis argues that “Part of the problem... is that the 
Afrocentric stuff has its strengths, but very quickly its 
weaknesses are going to be up front: particularly the 
Farrakhan view of the world, its prejudices, its empha- 
sis on black capitalism, and so on. So the crucial ques- 
tion here is whether there’s going to be a black left that 
can engage Farrakhan with any seriousness in the eyes 
of the home boys and girls...” (Social Text 33, 1992, pp. 
29-30). The Eurocentric attitude that represents African 
American consciousness and culture as “Afrocentric 
stuff,” of course, is what alienates the Black dimension 
from Marxism. 

However, today’s “politics of culture” confront us in 
multiple guises and various degrees of determinacy. 
Nearly forgotten is the revolutionary impulse that in- 
fused Third World nationalism throughout the twenti- 
eth century, so seemingly complete are its unfinished 
revolutions. Broadening the concept of Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution as a totality has, therefore, become a 
necessary precondition for comprehending the dialectic 
development and origin of the “National Question.” 

There are two areas in which I want to explore this 
dialectic: 1) Raya Dunayevskaya’s insight into the affin- 
ities between nationalism and Hegel’s concept of the Ar- 
tificer in Natural Religion; and 2) Molefi Asante’s 
Afrocentric metatheory of “intercultural communica- 
tion.” 

I 

Concluding that there was something too political, or 
not sufficiently philosophic, in her view of Lenin’s con- 
cepts of the “National Question” and “administrative 
mentality,” Raya Dunayevskaya began to rethink the 
question anew. Dunayevskaya had employed Lenin’s ex- 
pression “administrative mentality” as early as 1959 in 
her Afro-Asian Revolutions to characterize those 
Third World leaders and intellectuals, nationalist and 
socialist, who, after independence, were so weighed 
down by the state of technological backwardness of their 
countries that they turned to the world market and em- 
barked on the state-capitalist road to economic develop- 
ment, while demanding ever more “sacrifices” from the 
people. Later, the category “administrative mentality” 
became pivotal in her analysis of the unfinished African 
Revolution in Philosophy and Revolution (1973). 

With the transformation of the Iranian Revolution 
into its counter-revolutionary opposite under Islamic 
fundamentalism, and the tragic implosion of the Grena- 
dian Revolution in 1983, Dunayevskaya concluded that 
we had entered a new “changed world,” one which 
called for a rethinking of the “National Question” and 
her own category of “administrative mentality.” The re- 
versals of the 1980s had by no means dissipated the ex- 
planatory power of the latter, on the contrary, it reaf- 
firmed it. But the new phenomenal appearances of 
counter-revolution emerging from within the revolu- 
tionary movement evinced a new rethinking of national- 
ism and the “administrative mentality,” because the 
two had not been “as starkly and precisely articulated 
as in Hegel,” Dunayevskaya wrote, “when he talks of 
the backwardness of so-called natural religion that still 
worships an object [i.e.,1... whatever is dead and materi- 
alized and thus depends on the artificer, who makes a 
fetish of it, to acquire meaning”. 1 

Dunayevskaya had already pointed to the powerful 
polarizing force that Marxism exerted throughout the 
Third World where there had been attempts by various 
religions, Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, to build 
bridges to it. But in the aftermath of the fundamentalist 
usurpation of the Iranian Revolution, Dunayevskaya re- 
newed her exploration into the affinities between na- 
tionalism and Hegel’s treatment of non-Westem reli- 
gion, specifically Persian, Indian and Egyptian “Natural 
Religion,” in his Phenomenology of Mind. 

It isn’t difficult to see the irredentist impulses which 
so predominate in the present historic moment reflected 
in Hegel’s formulation that “The actual self-conscious- 
ness of... dispersed Spirit is a host of separate, antago- 
nistic national Spirits who hate and fight each other to 
the death.” 2 

It is, however, the work of the Artificer who, through 
the rhetorical conditions of language, lowers an ideo- 
logical incubus upon the national spirit of the people 


and constitutes himself the productive power over them. 
What the Artificer, as “administrative mentality,” com- 
bines is the material outer existence of the people with 
the inner being of their national cbnsciousness. 

Not only is meaning imposed on the underdeveloped 
conditions of their material existence, but any vision of 
their future also gets its meaning from the Artificer. In 
the course 6f articulating the purpose and needs of the 
nation, a fetish is made of development, and such seem- 
ing opposites as cultural nationalism and technological 
development are blended . 

; “The artificer, therefore, combines both by blending 
the forms Of nature and Self-consciousness; and these 
ambiguous beings, a riddle to themselves— the conscious 
struggling with what has no consciousness, the simple 
inner with the multiform outer, the darkness of thought 
mated with the clearness of expression— these break out 
into the language of a wisdom that is darkly deep and 
difficult to understand.” 4 - 

The ideological power necessary to bring such dispa- 
rate forces together as premodern cultural nationalism 



1. This quotation is taken from the notes Dunayevskaya made near the 
end of her life for an unfinished work on the dialectics of philosophy 
and organization; c.f. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #10865. 

2. Phenomenology of Spirit, traps. A. V, Miller, p, 420. 


and postmodern high tech capitalism means that the 
“administrative mentality” must assume the form of an 
Artificer, whose determinate activity, the use of lan- 
guage, signifies “the darkness of thought mated with 
the clearness of expression.” That Hegel, in the Phe- 
nomenology, treats natural religion in its ideological 
capacity was alluded to by Kojeve who referred to the 
whole section on religion as the “dialectic of social ideol- 
ogy.” Hegel’s recurring references to “nation” and to 
“national spirit” throughout the section on Religion in 
the Phenomenology further underscore the affinity. 

That a people are a nation because of their conscious- 
ness of themselves as a nation, however, is more often a 
question of what Hegel calls self-existence than self-de- 
termination. In the self-reflection of the people’s inde- 
pendent existence in the national ideology, the self-de- 
termination of ideas and subjective forces which 
brought the nation into existence, or gave shape to the 
people’s national consciousness, are reified as an arti- 
fact, or mere artifice. Which is why we must be atten- 
tive to the “determinateness of the form” in which na- 
tional consciousness and existence appear. 

The need to distinguish the determinate forms of na- 
tionalism arises in the present moment out of the dead- 
ly conflicts of competing nationalisms, a consequence of 
the diverse categories which predominate in different 
experiences of national self-determination. The collapse 
of that diversity into a single dialectic of consciousness 
and self-consciousness represents the fundamental dual- 
ity of nationalism. This dualism is rooted in the dual 
concept of objectivity found in cognition itself, i.e., the 
form in which an object is externally presented to con- 
sciousness versus the form in which the objectivity of 
consciousness that is conscious of itself appears as self- 
consciousness. The goal of national consciousness, 
which is not narrow nationalism, is to transcend this 
contradiction in a movement which turns national into 
social consciousness, that is to say, into a humanism. 

II 

One form of self-reflection which claims to mediate 
this transcendence of nationalism is Molefi Asante’s 
communicative theory of Afrocentricity, a theory whose 
point of departure is his critique of the parading univer- 
salism of Western “civilization.” While cogent, Asante’s 
theory lacks the urgency found in Fanon’s critique of 
Leopold Senghor’s hybrid universalism of Western and 
African culture, written as Fanon was active in the sear- 
ing context of actual revolutionary struggles, national 
and ideological. 

It is not alone context but concept which distinguish- 
es Fanon’s revolutionary critique of Western “civiliza- 
tion” from Asante’s contemplative critique of 
Eurocentrism. What Edward Said recently referred to as 
Fanon’s reinscription 5 of the Hegelian-Marxian dialec- 

‘3. The espousal of Pan-Africanism “for the purpose of canalizing Afri- 
can movements and making them function within the order of world 
state-capitalism” was Dunayevskaya’s 1959 critical evaluation of the 
Pan-Africanism of Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah, and C.L.R. James who 
championed Nkrumah’s hybridization of “Marx, Lenin and Gandhi”; cf. 
Afro-Asian Revolutions, p. 9. 

4. Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J.B. Baillie, p. 707. 

5. Culture and Imperialism (1993), p. 210. See my review of Said’s 
latest work, forthcoming in the May issue of News & Letters. 
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The second reason concerns the centrality of revolu- 
tion in Marx’s view of the historical determinations 
•vhich explain cultural £ind social phenomena. It is this 
dialectic of revolution, as the engine of historical devel- 
opment, Asante wishes to replace with an Afrocentric 
nation of “harmony,” i.e., a blending of real social an- 
tagonisms. 

While Asante is surely correct that “Accounting for 
different perspectives or allowing them to emerge be- 
comes the principal aim of a truly liberating perspec- 
tive” (p. 15), such a “principal aim” can either be eclec- 
tic or dialectic, and only the latter is “truly liberating,” 
while the former is merely contemplative. There is no 
reason to deny Asante’s critique that Eurocentric phi- 
losophy and science “have not been fully expressive of 
the extent or power of hiiman ways of knowing” (p. 15). 
But that is the crux of Ihe question of so-called domi- 
nant and subjugated paradigms and philosophies. In 
other words, what does account for the power of human 
cognition, and is it reducible to any particular para- 
digm? Or, can we afford to disregard Sekou Toure’s ad- 
monition that: 

“The science resulting from all human knowledge has 
no nationality. The ridiculous disputes about the origin 
of such and such a discovery do not interest us since 
they add nothing to the value of the discovery.” 8 

Asante’s Afrocentricity) derives from his uncritical 
combining of various behavioral sciences into a rhetoric 
of “intercultural commujnication” to which is added 
popularizations of African cosmology. The blending of 
disparate traditions and epistemologies into an essen- 
tially positivist paradigm, i.e., “a metatheory for African 
communication” (p. 17), reduces Afrocentricity quite lit- 
erally to a question of either rhetoric, or revolution? 
Asante virtually poses the question in that manner him- 
self when he asserts that African American oratory and 
symbolism as “resistance to dominant ideology” repre- 
sent “the totalization of the Afrocentric perspective” (p. 
17). 

Such a perspective does not so much spirit away the 
revolutionary nature of the Black dimension as turn it 
into a mere rhetorical device, an artifice. Can it be 
that the rhetoric of revolution has very nearly taken 
the place of the actuality of revolution after so long a 
philosophic vacancy? Or conversely, does such a commu- 
nicative epistemology as Afrocentricity, especially given 
the objectivity of its appeal in the African American 
community, presage new openings, new beginnings to- 
ward working out a genuine philosophy of revolution? 
Or, can it be both? The naive reversion to a premodern 
epistemology in order to reinvent a mythical identity 
for the ethical life of the Black community is as objec- 
tive as the competing class impulses which want either 
to find a career niche in high tech capitalist society, or 
desire to tear it up by its roots. 

Like the Artificer, Asante’s Afrocentricity is opera- 
tional within the motion of these alternating tendencies 
as an “attempt to create harmony and balance in the 
midst of disharmony and indecision” (p. 35). It is this 
position as mediator, though, which also relegates 
Afrocentricity to the interstices of capitalist consumer 
society. For Asante’s perspective that an Afrocentric 
metatheory would “explain the peculiar social focus of 
black language in America and, by that explanation, be- 
come interpretive of symbolic engineering in a 
multiethnic situation” (p. 35) is not only realizable in a 
specifically African American milieu but has already as- 
sumed a fetishized existence in the commodity consu- 

(continued on page 10) 


6. The Afrocentric Idea (1987), p. 8; hereafter, all page references are 
cited in text. 

7. Cf. Marx’s Collected Works 24, p. 200. 

8. Quoted in Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, p. 214. 
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Behind Yeltsin’s threatened coup: economic crisis, ethnic unrest 


(continued from page 1) 

in the current crisis. Yeltsin’s opponents want to dis- 
tance themselves more from U.S. policy, especially in 
the Balkans, the Middle East, and Asia. In addition, 
they want to slow down the rate of privatization of the 
economy. They also want the Russian government to be 
more forceful in reasserting some sort of at least indi- 
rect domination over all of the lands of the former Sovi- 
et Union, and to exert far more control over the restive 
non-Russian nationalities within the Russian Federa- 
tion. 

Far from a “left” opposition, Yeltsin’s opponents tend 
toward even greater authoritarianism ana chauvinistic 
nationalism. Waiting in the wings as the economic situ- 
ation deteriorates are outright Russian fascist groups 
such as. Pamyat, today allied with die-hard Stalinist ele- 
ments who have tried to reconstitute the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

There is also a small independent Left which has 
emerged since the late 1980s, with some connection to 
labor, environmental, and women’s movements from be- 
low. As the crisis deepens, there is always the chance 
that left revolutionary ideas could gain a foothold 
among the workers councils and strike committees, and 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND RUSSIAN 
LABOR 

The events of March 1993 occurred as the Russian 
economy continued its nose-dive, with growing unem- 
ployment and homelessness, hyperinflation, shortages of 
consumer goods, deterioration of housing conditions, 
and breakdown of the country’s infrastructure, includ- 
ing its transportation, educational and health care sys- 
tems. 

In 1991, the year that he was pushed out by Yeltsin, 
Gorbachev too had been moving toward authoritarian 
rule, seeking to gain tighter control of the economy in 
order to “reform” it. Like Gorbachev then, Yeltsin 
promises that these “reforms” will eventually lead to 
better conditions of life and labor for the masses. Mean- 
while, with Yeltsin well into the second year of his Pres- 
idency of an independent Russia, conditions continue to 
deteriorate rapidly. In 1992 alone, the Russian economy 
shrank by 25%. 

Amazingly little is published in the Western press 
about labor unrest in Russia. Under Communism, when 
such reports were far harder to obtain, even rumors of 
labor dissension were put on page one of major newspa- 
pers. 

But here are two examples of Russian labor strug- 
gles which made it only into the back pages of the 
Western press. Beginning in December, miners went 
on strike in Vorkuta, the nation’s largest coal fields 
and scene of the historic labor camp strike which 
broke out in March, 1953 in the immediate after- 
math of Stalin’s death. This February, 500 miners 
occupied the giant Vorgachorskaya mine for three 
days, coming up only after one of their leaders was 
released from jail. 

A larger strike involving more than four dozen mines 
in Vorkuta and in Siberia’s Kuznetsk region took place 
on March 1, under the banner of the Council of Work- 
ers’ Committees. The last major coal strike was in the 
spring of 1991, a few months before the failed revanch- 
ist Communist coup of August. 

_THE PERSISTENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION 

The other looming crisis was the ethnic unrest inside 
the Russian Federation. Yeltsin’s referendum, designed 
to bolster his power, may actually have an unintended 

Practicing dialectics 

(continued from page 4) 

^ What has all this to do with us today? Outside of talk- 
ing about how to practice method not only theoretical- 
ly but in political and organizational matters, I hope we 
will all now actually do so on at least three issues to 
face us at the convention: (1) the working out of Per- 
spectives and the lively discussions that will follow the 
draft [perspectives]; (2) confronting the question about 
how to set the events at Columbia University 10 and the 
general student revolt in America in an international 
context; we surely are not in the pre-revolutionary situ- 
ation the French students and workers are trying to 
develop into an actual revolution, but there is no situa- 
tion anywhere that doesn’t have its international reper- 
cussions, and we will have to work these out both theo- 
retically and concretely; (3) the Black revolt as it is at 
the moment in “Resurrection City” and as it will be 
this summer, on the one hand, and a new edition of 
Black Mass Revolt, 11 on the other hand. 

The only reason I do not list the anti-Vietnam war 
movement is that I take for granted that will be central 
to working out political perspectives. By the time we 
meet, the Democratic and Republican conventions will 
have been held and we will see whether the horrible 
“choice” will once again narrow down to Nixon-Hum- 
phrey and the horrors of that in relationship to Viet- 
nam— there surely will be Vietnams if that is the 
“choice!” Instead, let’s settle down to some “serious- 
ness, labor, patience, suffering of the negative” which is 
the only way to produce some very positive revolution- 
ary results. 

10. In 1968 there was a student sit-in at Columbia University 
in New York. 

11. See The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm 
#3526. 
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effect. Recall how a referendum in the last months of 
Gorbachev’s rule on the future of the Soviet Union was 
used by Ukramians and other oppressed natipnalities to 
vote for independence. ; •' • 

This problem has persisted even after the collapse of ; 
the Soviet Union. In Tatarstan near Central Asia, the 
mainly Muslim population voted for autonomy by a 
landslide a year ago. Will the Bashkirs, the Chuvash 
and other minority nationalities in the Volga region now 
do likewise? What about the vest region of Siberia, 
which is also claimed to be “Russian”? ■ 

The Nationalities problem is not always a clear- 
cut issue, with Great Russians versus national fiber-' 
ations movements. As In the' murderous Conflict be- 
tween the newly independent lands of Armenia and' 
Azerbaijan, oppressed nationalities have also turned 
upon each other. These conflicts were of course 
stoked by the old centralized system, which played 
one group off against another, but narrow national- 
ism among the oppressed gronps has also taken its 

Today, in the northern. HH 

Caucasus, a particularly 
bloody three-way struggle has 
involved the mainly Muslim . 

Chechens, the mainly Chris- 1 

tian Orthodox Ossetians, and 
the mainly Muslim Ingush. A 

tiny ethnic group numbering ; 1 

little more than 300,000 peo- - 

pie, the Ingush were deported 
to Central Asia by Stalin in H/® 

1944. They were allowed to 
return in the 1950s, but were 
not able to get all of their 
lands back, some of them by 


then occupied by the Ossetians. 


Russian miner 


Late last year, after the Ingush demanded restitution, 
the heavily armed Russian-backed Ossetians massacred 
hundreds of Ingush. After Yeltsin sent in 10,000 Rus- 
sian “peacekeeping” troops, the massacres and “ethnic 
cleansing” continued, to the point where tens of thou- 
sands of Ingush have fled the region, their homes and 
villages destroyed. Meanwhile, the Chechens, who num- 
ber 5 million, have declared independence, and are being 
attacked by private Russian militias. 

In addition, 25 million ethnic Russians are today liv- 
ing outside the borders of the Russian Federation, in 
now independent lands of the former Soviet Union. This 
fact, and Russian imperial ambitions, are behind several 
recent conflicts. 

On February 28, Yeltsin asked the UN to “grant Rus- 
sia special powers as a guarantor of peace and stability 
in the region of the former [Soviet] union. Russia has a 
heartfelt interest in ;stopping all armed conflicts on the 
territory of the former Soviet Union.” (NYT 3/1/93) 
Vice-President Rutskoi, a former Air Force colonel, 
went further, calling for “the renaissance of Russia as a 
great power” (Le Monde, 3/2/93). There was little pub- 
lic response from Western governments, but Ukraine’s 
Foreign Minister reacted angrily. He said that putting 
Yeltsin’s idea into effect would be “a gross violation of 
existing international standards and of the United Na- 
tions Charter” (Le Monde, 3/3/93). 

In Central Asia, Russia hardly even keeps up the pre- 
tense that these are independent countries. For exam- 
ple, in February, Russian Defense Minister Grachev vis- 
ited Tajikistan, where Russian-backed former Commu- 
nists routed and massacred liberal and Islamic opposi- 
tionists last year in a conflict which claimed 20,000 lives 
and created 350,000 refugees from among a population 
of only 5.1 million. Grachev stated that Tajikistan was 
“strategically important” to Russia, and that the 201st 
Division of the Russian Army would stay there indefi- 
nitely to keep the “peace.” This was applauded by Islam 
Karimov, the authoritarian ruler of neighboring Uzbeki- 
stan, who had also intervened in Tajikistan. Karimov, a 
hard-line ex-Communist who supported the 1991 coup, 
now calls for a “Warsaw Pact” type military treaty be- 
tween all of the nations of the former Soviet Union. 

In newly independent Georgia, Russian forces are 
openly aiding the separatists in the Abkhazia border re- 
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gion, despite pleas from Georgian leader Edward 
Shevardnadze, himself the former ^Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet. UnioA: In FehrM^ Defense Minister 
Grachev gave Russian troops still stationed in Georgia 
the authorization td “shoot to kill” in response to at- 
tacks by an mcreasingly hostile population. . 

In newly independent Moldava, Russia openly aids 
ethnic Russians who are trying to pry the Trans-Dnies- 
ter region away; because they do not want to live in a 
country where ethiiib Romanians are the majority. 

WHERE iTOjNC)^? . , >. , t 

As the crisis deepens, all signs are toward increased 
authorita riani sm,! ethnic conflict, and economic collapse 
no matter who wins the current power struggle in Mos- 
cow. While there is the clear and pressing danger of a 
move toward the Right, toward some type of Russian 
chauvinist, neo-fascist system, which could come to 
power pro mis ing “order” amid the chaos of the collapse 
of the decades old totalitarian system, there is also the 
emergence of a small left and signs that revolutionary 
ideas are being .taken up at the grassroots level. “One 
small but important - example is the plan of an indepen- 
dent Left publisher to issue later this year a Russian 
language edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s key Marxist- 
Humanist work, Philosophy and Revolution: From 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. The full po- 
tential unleashed by the economic political and ideologi- 
cal crisis of Russian society is yet to be seen. 
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merism of American capitalist society. The so-called 
“captains of consciousness” of consumer marketing 
have more powerfully realized the “symbolic engineer- 
ing” of African American culture and experience than 
anything envisioned by Afrocentrism. Indeed, it could be 
said that Afrocentricity arrived on the scene only after 
the commodification of African American culture was 
fully underway, almost as if it were the Rosetta Stone to 
decipher the cultural hieroglyphs already inscribed on 
American commodity society. 

Whatever its theoretical limitations, Afrocentricity 
does possess an objectivity of its own, the explanation of 
which may however he as far outside the theory itself as 
the theory is outside the actual course of African and 
African American history and reality. That it fulfills a 
profound need in African American consciousness to lo- 
cate a cultural identity for itself far removed from the 
gnawing inequities and debilitating contradictions of 
American “civilization” is unquestionable. But does the 
desire to transcend the present moment of American 
racism also signal an escapism from the need to fight it? 
Does generating a world of our own, whose “dawn is 
not yet red with blood,” relieve us of the responsibility 
to fight for our freedom in this world with its real bat- 
tlefields? The spiritual migration from American “civili- 
zation” to African “civilization” can either be a flight 
from reality, or the kind of “interior migration” that 
presages a revolutionary upheaval, personal as well as 
political. 

While the real street-level concerns and struggles out 
of which a new African American social consciousness 
was bom in the retrogressive decade of Reagan and 
Bush may explain the objectivity of Afrocentricity’s ap- 
peal, it also explains another phenomenon, namely, the 
resurgence of an earlier narrow nationalism that 
reached its ideological dead-end in the 1970s. Striated 
with religious fundamentalism (Christian and Islamic), 
petty bourgeois cultural nationalism and recycled Black 
Belt theses, narrow nationalism has taken advantage of 
a new form of existence in Afrocentricity. Thus, we wit- 
ness the resurrection of old political agendas in the face 
of new social realities. 

Afrocentricity would neither represent an objective 
moment of African American consciousness, nor could 
the old narrow nationalism find a new life within it, if it 
weren’t for the fact that the new racist topography of 
American “civilization” signified that as American cities 
got Blacker, they also got poorer. Espousing separatism 
in the face of white social abandonment of the cities, or 
the social engineering of an American apartheid, may 
seem ludicrous, but it is that new social reality which 
explains the objectivity of Afrocentricity, not 
Afrocentricity the social reality. Just as it is 
Afrocentricity which explains the resurgence of its nar- 
row nationalist fellow-traveller, not narrow nationalism 
Afrocentricity. 

Because the social realities which govern the develop- 
ment of Black language and culture presuppose a self- 
developing subject into whose “interior migration” the 
language of revolt has penetrated, it would be ill-advised 
to separate what Black women writers and young bloods 
of the rap/hip-hop generation labored to express in a 
new language over the last two decades from its 
Afrocentric form of appearance. For contained therein 
are social categories that extend beyond a spiritual mi- 
gration back to Africa, and rather like the dialectic that 
pulsated beneath the facade of Garveyism, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, signals the immanent 
emergence of revolution. 

Thus, the sea change we have experienced in our per- 
ceptions of nationalism, culture and identity cannot af- 
ford toi settle into a motionless movement where dialec- 
tics turns into the logic of equilibrium, i.e., into contem- 
plative! discourses on culture. Rather, we must reach for 
an “energizing principle” that enables new commit- 
ments to a liberatory dialectic of philosophy and revolu- 
tion. ... .... 
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Youth! We need revolutionary thought, not more cops 


by Maurice Miller 

President Bill Clinton’s announcement to employ 
nearly 100,000 new police officers and create more space 
in jail for criminals portends a bleak future for many 
young Blacks and Latinos in South Central Los Angeles 
and the other urban ghettos in American’s big cities. 
The increasing attempt to portray Black youth as crimi- 
nals opens a door to their further victimization by the 
police. 

This reality is very well comprehended by Black 
youth, who are constantly harassed and belittled by the 
police, many times for doing absolutely nothing. The po- 
lice will often follow us in our cars for several blocks 
without a real motive or the knowledge that a crime has 
taken place. The experience is very humiliating, and you 
feel convicted before being presented with any type of 
evidence. This is what Black and Latino youth felt last 
April 29th with the verdict that acquitted white police 
officers who beat Rodney King. 

In South Central Los Angeles, the acquittal of those 
racist police officers was immediately linked to the 
Watts Rebellion of 1965, and to the injustice handed 
down when the grocery store owner who killed Latasha 
Harlins was let off with no jail sentence. In the months 
since the L.A. rebellion, that acquittal has been linked 
to the handling of the LA. 4+ court trials of those ac- 
cused of beating up a white truck driver during the re- 
bellion. 

‘TRUTH’ IN A NAME 

In the most recent period there has been an increased 
interest in the life and ideas of Malcolm X. 
Afrocentricity has begun to emerge as an alternative to 
the Eurocentric way of life. When Bush was putting 
forth his “New World Order” some Black youth were 
saying it was a return to slavery, and that they would 
refuse to go back without a fight. 

I know Malcolm X gets a lot of credit from the youth 
for changing his last name from Little to X because of 
his alienation from American society. Yet in American 
Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard we 
can read about the African-American women’s 
liberationism Sojourner Truth, including “a whole phi- 
losophy of freedom in a chosen name...” way back in the 


by Tom Parsons 

“No suspension for freedom of speech!” read one 
picket sign as students from Morton East and West 
High Schools in Cicero and Berwyn, 111. protested the 
suspension of 150 students who had staged a walkout to 
protest the misuse of funds by school board members. 
The system, which is $9 million in debt and cutting 
back on educational programs, has spent over $135,000 
this year on two public relation firms and has been 
sending board members on trips with lavish expense ac- 
counts. 

“We’re trying to save our school, and they’re kicking 
us out,” said one student. All the suspensions were 
dropped after repeated protests. At one of them 700 an- 
gry students, parents and teachers dominated a school 
board meeting with their demands for the resignation of 
the school board. 

# * * 

Jens Mueller, the 22-year-old East German born rap- 
per known as J, has recently released his anti-fascist hip 
hop album, “We Are the Majority” in the U.S. on A&M 
Records despite numerous death threats, and one actual 
attack. Last May four fascists entered J’s recording stu- 
dio in Paris, put guns to the heads of J and the album’s 
producer, and stole all the lyric sheets and original tapes 
they could get their hands on. Luckily the master tapes 
had already been sent to the record company. 

J is using his $75,000 record advance to publish Ger- 
many Alert, an English language anti-fascist tip sheet, 
which he edits and distributes to journalists worldwide 
by fax. 


1800s before the Civil War: “Listen to her story. She 
said she ‘talked to God,’ told him she refused to bear a 
slave name, and asked what should she do? ‘He’ an- 
swered her as follows: Sojourn the world over and tell 
everyone the truth about American democracy, that it 
doesn’t exist for Blacks. That was how she decided to 
call herself ‘Sojourner Truth.’ ”* 

Having a whole philosophy of freedom in your name 
is striking because, even though there is a new social 
consciousness since the Los Angeles rebellion, it has not 
emerged from within the Black community without con- 
tradiction. Thus, you can have Afrocentrism but retain 
the illusion that this concept can be created and sus- 
tained without a fundamental uprooting of this system. 
Or you can ignore the revolutionary role of Black wom- 
en in this country. 

THE CREATIVITY OF THOUGHT 

Revolutionary Black thought has always been key, 
whether in a Sojourner Truth or in the 20th century 
Black African-Caribbean revolutionary Frantz Fanon, 
who wrote: “The consciousness of self is not the closing 
of a door to communication. Philosophic thought teach- 
es us, on the contrary, that it is its guarantee. National 
consciousness, which is not nationalism, is the only 
thing that will give us an international dimension.” 

We must recognize and develop this creativity of revo- 
lutionary thought. It is not separate from the creativity 

* Raya Dunaysvskaya, 1983 Introduction to American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Blasses as Vanguard 




Robotic work, and ‘new revolutionaries’ 


Los Angeles, Cal.— “For the purpose of your exit 
interview, could you tell me why you are quitting your 
job at Samco Scientific Products,” the personnel direc- 
tor asked me, looking up. “It’s just too robotic, entirely 
too dehumanizing,” I told her. 

“What do you mean ‘dehumanizing?’” she said. “I 
told you it was hard work trying to beat the machine. I 
told you it takes time to learn the technique to trim the 
plastic from the test tube pipettes. I told you the job in- 
volved 12 hours of standing. Yes, 12-hour shifts for four 
consecutive days and you did have four days off to re- 
cover before coming back. I told you everything before- 
hand. You had a choice.” 

“Because I had a ‘choice’ doesn’t mean the work is 
not dehumanizing,” I said. “Besides, why should I keep 
up with the machine?! At the minimum wage you pay, I 
would be making money for the company at half the 
speed it’s producing those pipettes.” 

WHEN SHE WENT ON to tell me that I was not 
aware of things like the cost of health insurance and 
how much the company had invested in the physical 
plant and equipment, I realized an honest conversation 
was not likely. I told her that my real difficulty was 
with the fact that the company even existed. But that 
was too much for her, too fast. 


As we talked about our lives in Los Angeles and the 
city’s ongoing upheavals, I came to feel a real compas- 
sion for her and the three children she was single-par- 
enting. But I knew that my comments threatened her 
worldview. I was challenging the illusion held by so 
many that “Maybe, just maybe, I can get through this 
untouched, even though I live in the center of a revolu- 
tionary volcano.” 

But, when the volcano erupts, no one is unaffect- 
ed. And a threshold has been crossed. A new era is 
upon us, and new revolutionaries are being created 
daily. I know: I’m one of them. And all over LA., I 
hear the rumbling of potential comrades, ready to 
do something. At our local Marxist-Humanist meet- 
ings in the past month, I have met two women who 
one or two years ago were just trying to “get along” 
in life; then their personal experience with racism 
and injustice totally radicalized them. 

The truth will wake you up; then it will piss you off; 
then it will send you on a search for human solutions. 

As for me, I shook the hand of the personnel director, 
wished her and her kids the best in life, and walked out 
the door into the bright sunlight. I’ll work, but I won’t 
bust my ass. 

— Black worker 


of the great historic Black movements for freedom. The 
multi-dimensionality of the Spring uprising in Los An- 
geles disclosed the non-viability of this society. 

For Black youth, a Democrat in the Oval Office is per- 
haps no better than a Republican when it comes down 
to responding to the fundamental economic, political 
and social needs of the Black community. Today’s eco- 
nomic crisis has created astronomical unemployment for 
Black youth, forcing them into underground ways of 
surviving. The racism of American society responds by 
establishing larger and larger police forces to protect 
white economic interests and exploitative relationships. 

The Los Angeles rebellion and the many revolts waiting 
to happen can become a fundamental challenge to this 
society if we, particularly Black youth, can work out a 
way of combining revolutionary Black activity and revo- 
lutionary Black thought. v 

Clinton’s Reaganite 
‘market environmentalism’ 

Handpicked by Vice President A1 Gore to be Bill Clin- 
ton’s Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) adminis- 
trator, Carol Browner was supposed to initiate a total 
reversal of the Reagan-Bush policy of “growth” at the 
expense of the environment. Instead, she horrified envi- 
ronmental groups by announcing a proposal— her very 
first as EPA head— to repeal the law banning pesticides 
that leave carcinogenic residues in processed food. 

The public would actually be safer, Browner claimed, 
because of lower economic costs! Clinton himself 
summed up his environmental policy by saying, “Adam 
Smith’s invisible hand can have a green thumb.” And 
the Feb. 13 Chicago Tribune reported that Browner 
“intends to avoid traditional command and control 
methods that set limits on pollution.” 

Just as the pesticide proposal was actually first car- 
ried out by the Reagan administration (and recently 
struck down in court), the “market mechanism” ap- 
proach to environmental regulation was first enacted as 
law in the Bush administration’s 1990 Clean Air Act. 
Under its terms, utility companies can buy and sell “al- 
lowances” for sulfur dioxide emissions— in other words, 
permits to spew pollution into the air. 

Supposedly this will reduce pollution more than laws 
that just set limits. In fact, it does not rule out an in- 
crease of pollution in specific localities, especially those 
where acid rain is already the worst. Many environmen- 
tal activists are very critical of “market solutions,” yet 
even such opposition is no guarantee against remaining 
on the same ground— trying to reduce pollution within 
the capitalist system. 

THE LARGER TRUTH is that no regulatory sys- 
tem can do more than slow down capitalism’s inherent 
destructive impulses. Regulations cannot keep up with 
the never-ending creation of new kinds of poisons. 

Thus, the first two decades of modern environmental 
laws have witnessed the continued deterioration of the 
planet’s ability to support life. It should be abundantly 
clear by now that there is no solution short of a revolu- 
tionary transformation of production— and not just in 
technology (again) but in its very nature, in the human 
relations it rests on. 

Here lies the ideological trap: whereas many envi- 
ronmentalists celebrate the linking of economic pro- 
grams to recognition of “environmental limits,” it is 
useful to the rulers insofar as it binds the environ- 
mental movement to “economic realities,” that is, to 
the laws of the existing capitalist economic rela- 
tions — as if they were a law of nature. The ideological 
campaign is intensified now precisely because of the 
depth of the global economic crisis, which puts a ques- m 
tion mark over the sustainability of those moribund eco- 
nomic relations. 

Carl Pope, head of the Sierra Club, fell right into the 
trap. “At long last,” he declared, “we have an adminis- 
tration that recognizes the link between a healthy envi- 
ronment and a healthy economy.” It would be easy to 
dismiss this illusion on the grounds that the Sierra Club 
is hardly a radical organization. But one only has to 
look at last June’s Earth Summit to see that radicals 
too can fall into the trap. 

It was through that gathering that proponents of 
“sustainable development” became visible to the mass 
media. Yet it became all too clear there that full human 
development was not on the agenda. On the contrary, _ 
the phrase “ecological capital” was accepted, as if capi- 
tal were not a power that grows, as Marx pointed out, 
“only by sapping the original sources of all wealth— the 
soil and the laborer.” It must be recalled that the physi- 
cal body of capital gets used up— destroyed— in the pro- 
cess of reproducing itself; only its value may be pre- 
served. Can we afford to accept such a horrifying, if un- 
acknowledged, vision of nature’s future? 

That ideological opening is what Clinton is prepared 
to take full advantage of. Whereas Bush was too much a 
prisoner of the right wing to mouth the proper rhetoric 
at the Earth Summit, Al Gore was there loudly pro- 
claiming: “The effort to save the environment must be- 
come the central organizing principle in the post-Cold 
War world,” but without ever forgetting to put “eco- 
nomic realities” first. 

“Saving the environment” will really mean ecological 
destruction so long as the real, unspoken “central or- 
ganizing principle” remains capital’s drive to accumu- 
late. —Franklin Dmitryev *■ 
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Violent crisis in India continues 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The crisis begun in December when Hindu chauvin- 
ists were allowed to destroy the Ayodhya mosque as po- 
lice watched passively still continues. (See January-Feb- 
ruary N&L) The official death toll in the riots and po- 
groms which followed now stands at nearly 2000, with 
most of the victims from among India’s Muslim minor- 
ity, who comprise 14% of the population. Today, the 
walls of Ayodhya are covered with chauvinist slogans, 
including ones calling for Muslims to choose between 
“Pakistan and the cemetery.” 

It has also been revealed that the Bombay police coop- 
erated in the systematic murder of 600 Muslims in Jan- 
uary. With a touching solicitude for top officialdom, the 
New York Times, Feb. 4, reported: “The extent of po- 
lice cooperation with the Hindu mobs appears to have 
f. spread through the entire police force, excluding only 
the most senior officers.” 

On Feb. 25, hundreds of thousands of demonstrators 
from the Hindu chauvinist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) tried to take over the capital and were repulsed 
only by one of the largest police mobilizations in mod- 
em Indian history. The BJP platform calls for setting 
up a “Hindu” government. This would mean acquiring 
nuclear weapons, limiting foreign investment (“Coca 
Cola and Pepsi are something we can do without”) and 
even teaching “Vedic math” in schools. 

This combination of Hindu chauvinism and narrow 
nationalism has drawn mass support among the Hindu 
urban poor, who are reefing under the impact of the 
world economic crisis as well as Congress Party Prime 

Japan’s auto cutbacks 

The Nissan Motor Company announced in February 
that it will shut down the huge Zama auto assembly 
plant near Tokyo. When the plant is closed in 1995, 
2,500 workers will be either reassigned, asked to trans- 
fer to other plants, forced to retire or to quit. Zama, 
vfr- built in 1964, is the first auto plant to ever close in Ja- 
pan. 


Minister Narasimha Rao’s quixotic package of “free 
market” reforms. The latter have included allowing 
prices of basic commodities to skyrocket, while “open- 
ing” India’s villages to Coca Cola, even if they still lack 
safe drinking water! 

In March, bombs went off in Bombay and Calcutta, 
killing hundreds of civilians. The initial evidence re- 
leased by the police seemed to point to a fink to one or 
more of India’s many oppressed ethnic and religious mi- 
norities. But the demagogic BJP was quick to blame 
Muslims and Pakistan for the blasts, without producing 
any evidence. 

in recent weeks, a prominent Hindu cleric has made a 
pronouncement that the world famous Jamma Mosque 
in Old Delhi, a monument of world renown which is one 
of the largest functioning mosques in the world, was 
originally built on the site of a shrine to the Hindu god 
Vishnu. This implied that it too should be razed, as was 



the mosque in Ayodhya. Will the Taj Mahal be next? 

The Rao government, like previous Congress Party 
governments for over a decade, has appeased the Hindu 
chauvinists, moving away from the secular policies of 
Gandhi and Nehru. It has now been outbid by the BJP. 
One bright spot is that the religious rioting has so far 
been confined mainly to urban areas in northern India’s 
Hindi-speaking belt. We leave it to proponents of “free 
market” modernization to explain how Bombay, India’s 
most “modem” and capitalist city, founded by the Brit- 
ish, has witnessed the most murderous outbreaks of 
chauvinist violence. 

UN report on El Salvador 

The UN-sponsored “Commission on the Truth” re- 
port on El Salvador issued March 15 has officially con- 
demned what revolutionary guerrillas, peasants, work- 
ers, women and student youth have known for years: 
that the torture, disappearance and murder of thou- 
sands of civilians over 12 years of civil war — from the 
massacre of mostly women and children at El Mozote to 
the public assassination of Archbishop Romero and 
countless others— can be traced directly to El Salvador’s 
rulers, their military and death squads. 

President Cristiani of the ruling ultra-right-wing Are- 
na Party reacted by immediately calling for amnesty for 
all those involved in past crimes. The former guerrilla 
front, the FMLN, has demanded full implementation of 
the report’s proposals, beginning with a purge of the 
military and reform of the courts. 

The Clinton administration seemed to justify the reli- 
ance on it by some tendencies within the former FMLN, 
by supporting the report and announcing a halt in fur- 
ther military aid to the government until a purge has 
been carried out. However, in this “benign” phase of 
U.S. imperialism in Central America, the Clinton ad- 
ministration is more in line with the call for amnesty 
for past crimes since it has not criticized the Reagan- 
Bush administration for its billion-dollar support of El 
Salvador’s counter-revolutionary butchers the past 12 
years. 



Nissan has attributed the shutdown to slow auto sales 
and the weak Japanese economy. However, the crisis 
lies more accurately in capitalist production, and the 
preponderance of dead over living labor: among Japa- 
nese automakers, Nissan invested the most heavily in 
robotics. 

By the mid-1990s, Nissan plans to eliminate 5,000 of 
its 53,000 Japanese workers, including those at Zama. 
Other companies have also announced cut- 
backs— Nippon Telegraph and Telephone intends to 
eliminate 30,000 workers over the next few years— and 
more are sure to follow. 

The current wave of layoffs has hit workers aged 
45-55 years old, with the aim to make them take early 
retirement, transfer, or in some cases, simply quit. Over 
half the workers at the Zama plant are in this age 
group. 

One auto worker in his mid-50s, who worked at Nis- 
san for 28 years, said the assembly work is so demand- 
ing that he would not consider transferring to the plant 
where one of the production fines is being moved, be- 
cause it would require him to make a 90-minute train 
commute. 


‘An era of revolution asking itself questions’ 


turned into your deadliest enemies... When desperation 
and exhaustion take a hold, then it sometimes looks like 
every struggle is a defeat— every flicker of hope and en- 
lightenment extinguished by blasts of invective and ig- 
norance or smothered in a blanket of malevolent gos- 
sip.” 

No punches are pulled in describing the bad ef- 
fects of the hierarchical party with it’s “megaloma- 
niac ‘leader,’ his flatterers and hangers on,” or the 
new fetishism of the market which is “parroted by 
the so-called ‘Left.’ ” The proper response lies in the 
power of ideas and honest debate. That sense of lib- 
eration Ss indeed what makes this book so enjoyable 
to read. 

These lectures can be seen as falling into two differ- 
ent categories, the philosophic and the historical. An ex- 
ample of the first is Hillel Ticktin’s “What Is A Socialist 
Society?” This is an attractive description of that socie- 
ty but, in rejecting Hegel’s (and Marx’s?) concept of the 
relation of freedom and necessity, Ticktin ends up with 
this as “necessary” to its realization: “The forces of 
production must have reached such a high level that 
machines make machines. Robots will be making ro- 
bots.” . 

Charlie McMahon’s piece on “What Are Marx s Basic 
Categories?” has the same kind of problem. It is good to 
remind us that Marx’s categories are philosophic, but in 
ignoring Hegel’s influence I would argue that McMahon 
misses the fullness of Marx’s view of free, creative hu- 
man labor which is not “referring exclusively to the 
capitalist system” but embraces humanity in the “abso- 
lute movement of becoming.” (Grundrisse) 

These philosophic pieces challenge one to think about 
revolution itself, and so form a good dialogue with the 
more historical lectures on the First International, the 
I.W.W. and the Bolsheviks inasmuch as these forms of 
revolutionary organization did attempt to get there 
from here. Because no obnoxious party lines are ex- 
pressed here, and also because there is so much of inter- 
est, I recommend people write to the various authors or 
find other ways to continue the dialogue. 

Many of today’s youth, fed up with the organized 
Left as they are, will likely find something familiar 
in veteran activist Farquhar McLay’s “Anarchism In 
Glasgow.” Though McLay ends up avoiding much 
theory, he has that in common with lots of young ac- 
tivists today, and so his lecture ends up questioning 
the others and the reader in yet one more way it 
would be important to follow up. 

From MacLean’s time to 1968 and the founding of 
the John MacLean Society and down to today, what I 
hear in this collection is the sound of an era of revolu- 
tion asking itself questions and searching for new begin- 
nings— not an artifact, but a lived moment. 

The John MacLean Society can be contacted via: The 
Convenor c/o 11, North Laggan, by Spean Bridge, 
Invernesshire. -—Gerard Emmett 


Unmasking Reality: Lectures given to the John 
MacLean Society 1990-92, ed. Paul B. Smith 

“The genuine, honest scholar is being driven out of 
the academy and onto the streets,” writes Paul Smith 
in his hard-hitting introduction to this collection.. Like 
much of this book that statement seems to be informed 
by the vision of John MacLean, the great Sottish Marx- 
ist who emphasized workers’ education, and also by the 
continuing worldwide mass struggles like the movement 
against Margaret Thatcher’s Poll Tax which saw mil- 
lions taking to the streets in Britain. 

The call for uncompromising critical honesty also is a 
challenge to the Left itself. Smith’s words will ring all 
too true for many activists: “Anyone who has taken an 
active role in advancing the movement for workers’ lib- 
eration is acquainted with what can happen. You end up 
exhausted, isolated and desperate. Your allies let you 
down and disappoint you. Your closest friends are 


left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism,” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Cofiection-Marxist- 
Hu man ism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in tier 1980s writings, 


of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in P.us- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itselfa form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 


Sqya Dunayevskaya (1910-37), founder of the 


I ing to 1987, Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 


yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 


to Sartre and from Marx to Mao ( 1973), and Rosa 


philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
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Editorial U.S. Bids 


genocide in Bosnia 


Whether or not it was intended as an “insult” when 
Slobodan Milosevic— the Serbian ruler who has orches- 
trated the 1990s fascist-style program of “ethnic cleans- 
ing” which has in one short year virtually destroyed 
Bosnia— contemptuously thanked President Clinton for 
his help, it was the stark, naked truth. 

Every day since the war against the Bosnian people 
was started on April 6, 1992, the minute they declared 
their independence from what had been Yugoslavia, the 
Western powers, and most prominently the U.S., have 
shown no intention of stopping Milosevic’s murderous 
drive to hack out a “Greater Serbia”! at the expense of 
the 200,000 now slaughtered and the two million who 
are now homeless refugees. 

DESTRUCTION OF A PEOPLE 


All of Clinton’s rhetoric during the election campaign 
against George Bush for his do-nothingness while the 
former Yugoslavia was bleeding to death suddenly got 
muted once Clinton took command of U.S. imperial 
power himself. It took only a few months before the 
bloody events in Bosnia were no longer described as the 
destruction of an entire people and a test case for the 
“democracies”— and became instead nothing more than 
a case of ancient tribal feuds resurfacing, promptly dis- 
missed by Secretary of State Warren Christopher as “a 
problem from hell” about which the rest of the world 
could do nothing. 

Nothing more exposes the lie of this fabrication than 
the fact that the very first shots fired in Sarajevo on 
April 6, 1992 were those fired against a mass demon- 
stration of Serb, Croat and Muslim Slavs standing to- 
gether against Milosevic’s designs. No less than 200,000 
marched together that month shouting “We want to 
live together!” Nor was it only in Sarajevo that mass 
opposition to the war erupted. In June there were huge 
demonstrations— nearly half a million— against Milo- 
sevic in Belgrade itself. 

(continued on page 4) 


Black World 


‘Culture 

and 

Imperialism’ 



by Lou Turner 

Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1993). 

At the beginning of his prodigious-three-decades long 
writing on the non-capitalist “Third World,” Marx, in 
1853, wrote an indignant piece for the New York Daily 
Tribune (Feb. 8, 1853) on the unconscionable hypocrisy 
of the Duchess of Sutherland convening an anti-slavery 
assembly at her Stafford House palace. Marx’s indigna- 
tion, as he tells his readers, arose from the history of 
the Sutherlands’ 19th century expropriation of Scotch 
peasant clans from the highlands and plains of Caith- 
ness after nine centuries of holding the laind in common 
under customary law. j 

Marx’s summary judgment of the hypocrisy of the 
British philanthropy, “which chooses its objects as far 
distant from home as possible, and rather on that than 
on this side of the ocean,” was: “The enemy of British 
Wages-Slavery has a right to condemn Negro-Slavery, a 
Duchess of Sutherland, a Duke of Atholfi a Manchester 
Cotton Lord— never!” / : 

The inextricable connection between the bourgeois ci- 
vilities of English culture and the uncivilized barbarity 
of its imperialist mission abroad was to be found in the 
class embroilments unleashed by the expansion of capi- 
talism’s productive forces, in Marx’s view. The concep- 
tual integrity of that inner contradiction is set adrift in 
Edward Said’s latest excavation of the political sites of 
the cultural imagination. 

Adrift in a Sargasso Sea of “identitarian ambigui- 
ties,” the self-fascination of: “intertwining histories,” 

(continued on page ll) 




One year after the L.A. rebellion 


by Gene Ford, 

A Black worker living in South Los Angeles 

It took the Los Angeles rebellion with its 60 dead, 
2,283 injuries and 11,000 arrests, one year later, to 
bring back a guilty verdict for Stacy Koon and Lawrence 
Powell, two of the four white cops video-taped in the 
racist beating of Rodney King. 



Los Angeles, 1992 



Los Angeles, 1993 


Because there are thousands of Rodney Kings who 
have felt the whip of street justice from police batons, 
the injustice of the court room and long prison terms, 
the Black community says the system already knew 
what the verdict would be. It was set up with 7,000 po- 
lice officers on the streets, the possible deployment of 
1,300 National Guard troops within 24 hours of the ver- 
dict, while another 600 lay in wait on immediate stand- 
by. 

BLACK COMMUNITY UNDER SIEGE 


The politicians used the presence of a standing army 
on L.A.’s streets to preserve “law and order,” to “pro- 
tect life and property.” And yet, the very root of the re- 
bellion one year ago lay at the feet of these same forces 
who are sworn to “protect and serve,” the very ones 
who rubbed and probed at the open wound of Black out- 
rage over the acquittal of the four L.A. police officers by 
a Simi Valley jury in the first trial. They probed until 
there was no other exit than to rebel or be crushed. 
From the housing projects in Watts to the streets of 
South Central Los Angeles (SCLA), the system feeds off 
the misery of those at the bottom. 

While many of the stores singled out for destruc- 
tion a year ago were Korean because of their insen- 
sitivity to and exploitation of the Black and Latino 
communities, Koreatown was also hit because of the 
murder of Latasha Harlins by a Korean store Owner, 
which was video-taped by a store security camera 
for the world to see. For this wanton murder of a 
young African-American woman, the Korean store 
owner got probation. 

“Latasha’s murder by Du (the Korean store owner) 
and Judge Karlin’s giving her probation was on every- 
body’s mind,” Denise Harlins, Latasha’s aunt, told me. 
“Everybody has told me that Latasha’s murder was a 

(continued on page 10) 



Appeal: We Need Your Help! 


At this moment the world is watching with horror the 
genocide in Bosnia. It has just watched the cremations 
at Waco wondering who are the madmen. It has 
watched a year go by with nothing changed in South 
Central Los Angeles except the readying of massive 
force against a potential “second edition” of the 1992 
rebellion. Against all this, the striving everywhere 
for a new, truly human society can be seen right 
within the pages of this issue. It is seen in: 

A the new organizations created over the past year in 
South Central Los Angeles. 

• the demands of women’s groups, from the U.S. to 
right within Yugoslavia itself, to end the unprecedented 
barbarism of the mass rapes perpetrated as war policy 
in Bosnia. 

• the way Black working women have organized the 
entire catfish industry in Mississippi where traditional 
organizers have failed. 

• the massive Gay and Lesbian march for human 
rights for all just conducted in Washington, D.C. 

And it is seen in the serious rethinking that has 
emerged over the past two years from the shambles of 
the Left after the collapse of what called itself Commu- 
nism. Never was it more important to search out and 
provide a forum for all the forces of revolt, nationally 
and internationally, unseparated from the development 
of a philosophy of freedom for our age, as we do in every 
issue of News & Letters. BUT WE CANNOT CONTIN- 
UE WITHOUT YOUR HELP 

In this special issue of N&L we are celebrating the 
40th anniversary of the “philosophic moment” that 
marked the birth of Marxist- Humanism— Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” of May, 
1953. We celebrate it with the publication of two critical 
letters written by Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, at the end of her life, on the “dialectics 
of organization and philosophy,” and with an essay on 
“spontaneity, organization and philosophy” that looks 


at Dunayevskaya’s letters with 1990s eyes. The new il- 
lumination these letters open up concerning how to con- 
front the urgent problems of today’s changed world; 
makes crucial the exciting dialogue between the special 
supplement and all the voices that speak for themselves 
in these pages. Just as crucial is a vigorous back-and- 
forth with all our readers around this extraordinary is- 
sue. 

That is why the contributions we ask of you ape 
two-fold. One is your financial support. The other is 
your contribution to the discussion this special is- 
sue has opened with all the forces of revolt. 

* * 

Although we have no paid staff, every increase in our 
rent and in the cost of printing N&L— both of which we 
have just suffered — is a serious blow. Today’s economic 
crisis has hit all of us in the most concrete way; we 
know it has hit your pocket as it has ours. Yet, at every 
such point since N&L began in 1955, we have been able 
to keep going with the help of our readers. 

PLEASE— GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN 
OF YOUR SUPPORT AND YOUR IDEAS! WE CAN- 
NOT CONTINUE WITHOUT THEM! 

--j 

NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, \ 

I Chicago, IL 60605 I 

j □ Enclosed is my contribution $ to help j 

| keep N&L going. 

| □ I enclose $ for the Raya Dunayevskaya 

| Memorial Fund to help keep her works in print ’ 
j and continue the organization and presentation J 

| of her documents to The Raya Dunayevskaya j 
j Collection at Wayne State University’s Archives of J 
j Labor and Urban Affairs. J 

1 NAME — — 

I ADDRESS— — 

I CITY STATE ZIP 
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Bosnian, Croatian, Serbian women speak 


by Anne Jaclard and Sheila G. 

Women from Bosnia, Serbia and Croatia, along with 
women from the Philippines, South Africa, Nicaragua, 
Somalia and the U.S., spoke out against rape in war, in 
communities and in the home,- in New York City at a 
program called “Mother Courage II” in April. Organ- 
ized [by MADRE and sponsored by the Women’s Action 
Coalition (WAC), the speakers toured the U.S. to raise 
money for women war victims’ centers in the former 
Yugoslavia where more than 50,000 mostly Muslim 



women and girls have been raped in the ongoing war. 

Although the program’s call to “address” rape in war 
and rape as genocide is most timely, we were disap- 
pointed that the program did not allow the speakers to 
describe more of their experiences with the rape victims, 
and to give their own ideas for a different world. The 
atrocities they spoke of demand, and surely have 
brought forth, more ideas than the articulated call for 
international governmental recognition of rape as a war 
crime and a crime against women. 

SPEAKOUT AGAINST RAPE 

Here there is only space to relate what a few of the 
speakers said. The remarks of Ninotchka Rosea, chair of 
the U.S. support group for the Philippine women’s or- 
ganization, Gabriela Network, were the most historical 
and concrete, as she described the 200,000 “comfort 
women” from throughout Southeast Asia enslaved by 
the Japanese during World War II. They were actually 
girls, aged 12 to 17, who were given Japanese names 
and raped by 15 to 20 men a night for months or years. 
Rosea told about the U.S. bases and the 30,000 prosti- 
tutes there used for recreation by U.S. servicemen and 
that the 60,000 Amerasian children created by this situ- 
ation have been ignored by the U.S. 

Matlhogonolo Maboe, who established a rape cri- 
sis center in Capetown, South Africa, told the audi- 
ence of several hundred that “violence and rape is 
the order of the day in my country,” yet rape is not. 
discussed publicly. Dr. Asha Samad of Somalia de- 
cried the devastation of her country as a result of 
five colonial powers and 17 years of U.S. supported 
dictatorship. 

Kadra Fazlich, a Bosnian Muslim, described how six 
ethnic groups had previously lived in Bosnia without 
problems and Lepa Mladjenovic of Belgrade described 
the pacifist feminist group, Women in Black. Durda 
Kenzevic of Croatia spoke of her work with battered 
women before the war and her present work with worn- 



Wo men - 
Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Eleven women’s groups in Vancouver, British Columbia 
are calling on businesses not to advertise in the West 
End Times after that paper printed an ad during Vio- 
lence Against Women Awareness Week which defended 
the Montreal massacre. The women threatened to boy- 
cott businesses who continue to advertise in the paper. 
The ad— -first refused by the publisher as an editorial, 
then accepted when the author, Clive Cowland, paid 
$600— praised Marc Lepine who murdered 14 women at 
the University of Montreal in 1989 because they were 
“a bunch of feminists.” 

—Information from off our backs 

* * * 

Both Illinois and Michigan want to force teenage girls to 
get parental consent for abortions. In Michigan, a judge 
lifted a ban which had stopped enactment of that state’s 
parental consent law. While in Illinois the House and 
Senate approved a bill requiring doctors to notify par- 
ents of teenage girls seeking an abortion 48 hours be- 
fore the procedure. Doctors face a $1,000 fine and one 
year in jail if they do not comply. 

* * * 

A march planned for April 11 by 19 women’s organiza- 
tions in Rabat, Morocco to protest sexual harassment 
was banned by the government. Fired up by the March 
trial in Casablanca which convicted and sentenced to 
death the Chief Police Commissioner for multiple rape, 
sexual violence and abducting women, Moroccan women 
are protesting the lack of protection from abuses by po- 
lice. They are also demanding changes in the 
Moudouwana, a law restricting the rights of women in 
their male-dominated society. 


en in the refugee camps. 

The chair from MADRE lessened the significance of 
the evening by introducing the speakers as her very 
good friends, instead of telling us about the magnificent 
work they are doing. It was she who set the tone for a 
program that was short on actual description of their 
work with rape victims, and on any ideas except to de- 
mand the mainstream media, Clinton and the U.N. rec- 
ognize rape as a war crime. The poet, Safiya Henderson 
Holmes, was the most moving presenter because her po- 
ems showed women’s daily lives, women fighting back, 
and women dreaming of a human world. 

• 

Editor’s Note: We have abbreviated the report above, 
received from New York, to print the voice of a Serbian 
woman, which we have just received from the Bay Area, 
where this tour continued. We regret we do not have 
the space in this issue to print other voices heard there, 
which we will print in future issues. 

* * * 

I did not choose to be Serb. My mother speaks Hun- 
garian, German and Yiddish as well as Serb. I feel like a 
Yugoslav, not a Serb. One month after the war started 
we founded an anti-war center to help men who didn’t 
want to fight against their friends. We encouraged 
200,000 young people not to go to war! 85% of those 
called from Belgrade didn’t go. 

My organization, Women in Black, held a demonstra- 
tion against the war every Wednesday in the center of 
Belgrade. We established an SOS hotline, which gets a 
lot of calls about domestic violence. The embargo, lack 
of food, lack of medicines, all are taken out on the wom- 
en. We are starting a center for women raped in the 
war. We have all kinds of women raped during the war 
including some Serbian women raped by Serbs and by 
Muslims. 

On March 8 we, 40 of us, demanded that the war be 
stopped. We don’t know how. All the people who were 
pacifist are now for an intervention! One feminist from 
Sarajevo was an ardent pacifist, but now even she is for 
an intervention. Despite all the work of the past year 
things are getting worse. 

Write us letters, come visit, show support! We are 
ashamed of what our soldiers are doing. Getting a letter 
from an American woman saying she felt that way 
about American soldiers in Vietnam meant a lot to me. 
We demand the stop to all rapes, we demand that all 
rapists be persecuted, that all women have a choice 
whether to abort or carry out their pregnancy. 

— Serbian Feminist 

Welfare puts American 
civilization on trial 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When I went back to read 
American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
Vanguard, I started thinking about the title, and if ever 
a civilization needed to be on trial it certainly could be 
American civilization— if we dare call it a civilization. 

I had to go to the welfare office two weeks ago and I 
talked to this woman who was having a great deal of 
trouble with this huge packet of forms that they had 
given her to fill out. She had five children with her and 
it appeared she was illiterate so she couldn’t even read 
the forms in Spanish. I helped her fill out the forms and 
learned that she was a refugee from Guatemala. She 
had been here for a month and a half. 

She and her husband and children fled Guatemala 
about two and a half years ago. Their village had 
been burned, almost half the residents had been 
shot or burned alive by the government forces be- 
cause someone said there was an anti-government 
terrorist living there. They fled Guatemala and were 
in Mexico for a time. The Mexican government 
treats Guatemalans worse than dogs, worse than 
dirt. They are not allowed to do anything but beg. 
Somehow they were able to get over here. 

One of the first questions on the food stamp form 
asks, “Who lives in the household, who are we providing 
food for?” She said, if I put down the truth they will 
never believe me. I am renting part of a room, a small 
comer area with my five children. She said that she and 
her five children sleep on a mattress on the floor. 

She said, if I tell them there are 17 people living in 
this two bedroom apartment, they are never going to be- 
lieve me and they won’t give me anything anyway. If I 
lie, they are going to want proof. So she just cried be- 
cause she was unable to feed her kids. Her kids were 
hungry and for the five of them, all she had to give 
them was a bag of popcorn. 

I was really upset, thinking she has gone from bad in 
Guatemala to worse in Mexico and now to this. I mean 
this is supposed to be the promised land. This is sup- 
posed to be the land of opportunity. She can’t get her 
kids in school because they have no papers. She can’t 
get them shots. This whole thing just goes on and on 
and on. This is supposed to be America, the place where 
people can make a life for themselves. However, the way 
this oppressive system is set up, for the most part, you 
can’t unless you lie, cheat and steal. 

— Angela 

• 

This presentation by Angela, a Black welfare rights activ- 
ist, can be found in full in The Needed American Revo- 
lution: American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses 
as Vanguard. See ad page 10. 


More than legal abortions 

Chicago, 111. — Anyone who really thinks about re- 
productive freedom knows that there is more to it than 
safe, legal abortions. The Speakout and March for Re- 
productive Freedom held here, April 17, was a testa- 
ment to this. 

The organizers of the event, calling themselves the 
Pelvic Liberation Army, brought together an assortment 
of women who had a lot to say about freedom in a lot of 
different ways. Speakers included representatives from 
the National Abortion Rights Action League, Chicago 
Legal Aid ; for Incarcerated Mothers, Americans for 
Bosnian Orphans, the Consumer Movement for Mid- 
wifery, the Greenpeace Breast Cancer Project, Chicago 
Sexual Assault Services Network, Illinois Pro-Choice 
Alliance, the National Organization for Women and Lib- 
eration Radio. 

Of course abortions were still a part of the discussion 
as they always will be a necessary option for women. 
Now a parental consent law threatens all women under 
18 in Illinois. This is particularly noteworthy because 
the “pro-choice” federal government will do nothing for 
these women. The national Freedom of Choice Act is ex- 
pected to sacrifice poor women and young women to 
save the rest of womenkind. This is no bargain. We can- 
not afford to sacrifice any more women. 

Some of the other sacrifices women are told they 
must suffer include humiliation and unnecessary medi- 
cal procedures during childbirth in hospitals, insuffi- 
cient and inhuman reproductive care in the prison sys- 
tem, increases in breast cancer due to synthetic chemi- 
cals and environmental racism, and rape. 

The use of rape as a weapon of terror and domi- 
nation was made clear from hearing women speak 
of the experience of sisters in Bosnia and in Chica- 
go. It is not a distant dilemma — we are fighting this 
war in our streets. But nothing can compare to the 
systematic destruction women are facing in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia. The fight brought a call to arms 
from Aimee in the Women’s Action Coalition (WAC): 
“I think it’s time as American feminists we got in- 
volved in international politics.” 

We don’t have a choice. We have seen and heard of 
sterilizations of Native American women, contraception 
tested on U.S. minorities and women in other countries, 
and of children torn from their families as punishment 
for challenging the state. I was impressed with the 
depth and breadth covered by the speakout...and 
grateful. Every new fact, every lost woman and 
child, turns and hurts like a knife. But together the 
collection is like a sword — knowledge that can free 
us and end oppression if we use it properly. 

And I want that beautiful, multi-colored, multi-ethnic 
20 foot woman puppet, constructed for the event to lead 
the crowd as it did that cold Chicago day. — Participant 


In celebration of the 
internationalism of May Day: 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. 

As we witness the carnage in the former Yugo- 
slavia, particularly Bosnia, can history help give our 
response a revolutionary direction? 

“Not to be forgotten is the demonstrative way 
the Russian and Polish Marxists displayed their 
internationalism. Thus, Lenin shook the hand of 
the Japanese Marxist leader. Sen Katayama, in 
the midst of the Russo-Japanese war, to demon- 
strate their total opposition to their own gov- 
ernments.” —from chapter one, “Two Turning 
Points— Before and After the 1905 Revolution” 



Rosa Luxemburg with Japanese Socialist, 
Sen Katayama and Russian, Georg 
Plekhanov, at 1904 Amsterdam Congress of 
the International where they demonstrated 
international solidarity against’ the Russo- 
Japanese war. ’ V'i 

Read Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion by Raya Dunayevskaya. Special May Day 
l offer: $10— includes postage. 
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New Mississippi voices: Black women, labor, education 


Delta Pride catfish workers speak 



Delta Pride workers on strike, 1990 


Editors note: N&L recently met with Delta Pride 
catfish factory workers, members of United Food 
and Commercial Workers Local 1529, in 
Indianola and Moorhead, Mississippi. Below we 
print excerpts from discussions with Black wom- 
en workers, veterans of a three-month-long, na- 
tionally-publicized strike in 1990, as they pre- 
pare for new struggles in 1993. 

Sarah White: Even though we won our first 
contract in 1987, Delta Pride didn’t believe the 
union was here to stay. They kept mistreating 
us, firing people for B.S.; there were conflicts be- 
tween management and workers every day. So 
management went and spent $2 million in 1989 
for machines to rip the flesh off the fish, to cut 
the guts out. The idea was to replace workers, 
but the machines kept jamming up, damaging 
the fish. Management wanted it to work, because 
it took seven people to operate the machines, and 
15 people to do it manually. But it didn’t work. 

In the end, they took all these $2 million ma- 
chines and threw them out on the back dock, 
and went back to the manual line. This all hap- 
pened right before the strike. 

You see the machines didn’t work out, and 
during the strike the scabs didn’t work out, so 
Delta Pride is stuck with us. The 1990 strike 
changed a lot. The plantation owners who own 
the catfish farms also own Delta Pride, and they 
ran it like a plantation. But after they lost the 
1990 strike, Delta Pride fired all the old manage- 
ment and brought in these boys from California. 

The new management is trying to work with us 
on problems in the plant. 

You can see- the difference even in the rules 
about the bathroom. It used to be that you had to get 
permission from the supervisor to go, and then they 
used a stopwatch on you. You had six minutes. If you 
used more than 30 minutes in a week, you got disci- 
plined, or fired. New it’s up to you to say when you go, 
and use a reasonable amount of time. 

The 1990 strike was something I’ll never forget. In 
Mississippi, we were in a world of our own. We knew it 
should be different, but during the strike I saw how dif- 
ferent it could be. I went to 10 states to get support for 
the strike. We had whole truck caravans from workers 
in St. Louis, bringing us clothes and food, and toys all 
gift-wrapped for Christmas. I’ll never be the same per- 
son again. Till the day I die I’ll be dedicated to help any 
people who want to change their lives. 

Margaret Hollins: The 1990 strike showed Delta 
Pride that we are strong. There are 1,100 workers at 
the Indianola Delta Pride plant, the big plant. Today 
947 are union members, and remember, this is a right- 
to-work state. We still don’t have our own union hall; 
we meet at the Steelworkers in Indianola. Usually we 
have 100-200 members at union meetings. That’s nor- 
mal. If we put out a handbill, we get more, like during 
the organizing drives at Delta Pride’s plants in Belzoni 
and Sunflower. 

Sarah White: Since 1990 we have organized two more 
Delta Pride plants— Belzoni and Sunflower. Belzoni was 
in the spring and summer of 1992. Workers from the 
Indianola plant would go down to Belzoni and meet 
with the workers. Delta Pride shut the whole plant 

Support furniture workers 

Jackson, Miss. — Workers at Hood Furniture Man- 
ufacturing are continuing their four-year-long fight for 
a union contract. Although they voted to be represented 
by Furniture Workers Local 282, a division of IUE, in 
January 1989, they still do not have a first contract. 
The company employs about 350 workers, 95% African 
American. The vast majority are men who make an av- 
erage of $5.25 an hour, with few benefits, while working 
as sanders, sprayers, assemblers, saw operators and 
warehouse workers. 

The attitude of the company toward negotiating a fair 
contract with its overwhelmingly African-American 
workforce continues the tradition of the Mississippi 
plantation system. Workers have fought back both legal- 
ly and in the streets. Last September they organized a 
mass march from the factory to the Mississippi state 
capitol building. 

The roof of the plant leaks rainwater over electrical 
equipment; there is no heat in the winter or air condi- 
tioning in the extreme heat in the summer. Hazardous 
materials are all over the plant, and improper masks al- 
low dust and paint on skin and clothing. Rats, roaches 
and snakes infest the factory building. The plant is 
owned by Warren Hood and his son, Jimmy, two of the 
wealthiest industrialists in Mississippi. 

The workers are demanding a fair contract, with a 
wage increase, grievance procedure and better working 
conditions. They demand an end to abusive language 
and unfair treatment by supervisors. Local 282 has 
ci$ed Tor; p notional boycott of Hood Furniture prod- 
ucts. They are supported by the NAACP, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, and the AFL-CIO. 

: If you find Hood Furniture being sold, urge the store 
to remove it. Boycott information leaflets are available 
from IUE Furniture Workers, 1990 Pleasant Ave., Jack- 
son, MS. Or call, (601) 944-1901. 

—Willie Rudd 
President, Local 282 


down for two days, trying to scare the workers into 
thinking that if the union came in they would close the 
plant. But it was in the heart of the Belzoni workers to 
join, and they did. 

The one we just organized is the plant in Sunflower. 
About 140 people work there. Delta Pride tried to keep 
the union out by paying workers more than at the 
union plants. But on March 5, the workers voted 95 for 
the union to 16 for no union. 

Here is how it happened. Leon Shepherd, the presi- 
dent of our local, had a meeting with all the stewards 
from all the plants. The international representatives 
from headquarters had come in to organize Sunflower, 
but they couldn’t do it. So Rose Turner, the representa- 
tive in Memphis who works with us, suggested that 
Margaret and I get jobs at the Sunflower plant to organ- 
ize it. So we went on leave at Indianola, and went to 
work at Sunflower, on the kill line. 

Margaret Hollins: At Sunflower, they watched us 
like hawks, but we did it anyway, we organized the 
plant. It was the first time I ever worked on the kill 
line. There is blood all over. You have to do 10 big fish a 
minute, or 17 smaller fish a minute. If you don’t work 
there, you can’t imagine how fast it is. 

Sarah White: We got 40 union authorization cards 
signed the first week. We told them: you make $5.00 an 
hour, but it isn’t protected. There is no security if they 
want to change the wage tomorrow, or fire you. Even 
the wages were a trick. If you do hand filleting at 
Indianola, the union contract says you get a $1.00 an 
hour premium. At Sunflower, you got nothing for it. In 
six years— since 1987— everything has changed. Then 
there was not a single catfish plant in the Delta with a 
union contract; now 10 of the 11 plants in the Delta 
have contracts— Delta Pride, ConAgra, Farm Fresh, 
Delta South, Simmons, Fresh Water— all of them except 
one in Itta Bena. It is a great story how we went from 
nothing to this. 

When I first started at Delta Pride in 1983, we were 
skinning 45-50 fish a minute. Now it’s 12 to 15 a min- 
ute. So many workers got carpal tunnel (CT) syndrome 
from the speed then; it’s just a blessing that I didn’t get 
it. They fired people every day back then. We took a lot 
of mess just to hold onto our jobs. But every day we 
were thinking, we will find a way to change this. That’s 
why we strived so hard to organize. 

The fire in Hamlet [North Carolina, in 1991] pro- 
voked people a lot. They were outspoken with supervi- 
sors and in union meetings too. If we had not organized 
the union, that could have been us. 

Margaret Hollins: The problem with injuries on the 
job is not over at all. A lot of the problem today is with 
the “incentive program.” This was introduced by man- 
agement after the 1990 strike. You get extra money 
based on how many fish you do a minute. Many trim- 
mers and filleters are still getting CT syndrome. We tell 
workers not to go so fast. Delta Pride management will 
expect everyone to go at your speed. People will get hurt 
and some of them will be hurt for life. But a lot of peo- 
ple cut fast anyway; they feel like they need that extra 
$8 or $20 or whatever in their check. If Delta Pride 
would just pay people properly, you wouldn’t have this. 

Sarah White: After the 1990 strike we got a better 
contract, but we’re not where we need to be. The next 
contract fight will be in October this year; our contract 
runs out on Oct. 31. The way it is now, the starting 
wage in the union is $10.00 an hour in Class VII of 
maintenance. There is a big battle coming up. I have 
been at Delta Pride 10 years, and I make $5.30 an hour. 
I missed PTA meetings and my children’s graduations 

(continued on page 10) 


Drew education struggle 

Drew, Sunflower County , Miss.— Down here in 
Drew we’re trying to get parents involved in their chil- 
dren’s education. Education ih Mississippi has taken so 
many steps backward that our children can’t compete in 
this world. 

In Drew, the school board isn’t elected, three of the 
five members are appointed by the City Council. When 
you vote, that’s where the power is. And that’s what we 
need in order to do something about the bad conditions 
our schools are in. We have no library, no counseling, 
no physical! education. 

Education is the key to unlock the doors of this socie- 
ty. It gives you understanding and knowledge. So educa- 
tion is not just so you can get a job. It helps you tell 
when people are telling you a lie, and about who to vote 
for. 

Right now, there’s a teacher shortage here in Sun- 
flower County because teachers are so underpaid. A 
teacher here in Drew makes about as much as at 
McDonald’s. So how can you expect a young person who 
goes to college to be a teacher to come back to Drew to 
teach? That’s why most of the teachers that teach in 
the Drew school system are substitutes. 

As far as I’m concerned our children are being handi- 
capped by this school system, just as if they had a physi- 
cal handicap. And once they are handicapped by this 
system, they can’t go back and make up that time. 

You need people like me who don’t have an education 
to tell you about the importance of education, not peo- 
ple who already have an education. 

There are so many things you desire to do but can’t 
when you don’t have an education, so our children end 
up on drugs. 

They complain about people being on welfare, but 
where else are people going to go. 

They still grow cotton down here, that and soybean 
and catfish. Cotton is no longer picked by hand but by 
machine. But just the other day I was reading in the 
newspaper here that a white man was saying that we 
need to go back to picking cotton by hand as a way to 
get rid of unemployment! He said that back when cotton 
was picked by hand Black people had a “good social 
life,” because they could be heard out in the fields sing- 
ing as if they didn’t have a problem in the world! 

One last thing I’d like to say about education is that 
the same government that doesn’t see the need to edu- 
cate our children, still wants to send our children to war 
and put them in the ground. Mississippi had more 
young Black people in this last war (in the Persian Gulf) 
than any other state just because they couldn’t find a 
job at home. 

You can see, we got a long way to go down here. 

— Mae Bertha Carter 

Delta Algebra Project 

Memphis, Tenn. — At the conference held at the 
National Civil Rights Museum on the 25th anniversary 
of the Memphis sanitation workers’ strike and the mur- 
der of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a new dimension 
was added to the question, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” That was the title of the session at which Bob 
Moses and Dave Dennis, civil rights organizers in Mis- 
sissippi during the 1960s for SNCC and CORE, respec- 
tively, spoke about their current work on the Delta Al- 
gebra Project, and the Algebra Project nationally. Their 
comments sought to challenge movement activists to 
think concretely about what to do in this period. 

Dave Dennis argued that the most serious problem we 
are facing today is what is happening to our children. 
“We have to fight for the right to first-class citizenship 
by attacking the tracking system in the schools. It is a 
system which divides ‘honors’ students from ‘general’ 
students, and assures that ‘general’ students are stuck 
outside the system in this age of hi-tech,” he said. 

“Right now sixth graders in the Mississippi Delta are 
circulating petitions to the government for the right to 
be educated,” Dennis reported, “and students in Selma, 
Alabama led a struggle this year against tracking.” 

Bob Moses related the Algebra Project to the econom- 
ic and technological trajectory of U.S. society, describing 
the evolution of “industrial technology” to a “computer 
technology.” This development has had a profound im- 
pact on the destabilization of Black and poor communi- 
ties, he argued. The current computer revolution is hav- 
ing an effect on the new generation today that is as fun- 
damental as that of the Industrial Revolution, when 
machines took over physical labor and craftsmanship. 
"Quantitative literacy has to be moved to the same cen- 
tral place as reading and writing if our children are to 
survive in this new environment. The young people 
coming up in our cities, and in the Delta today are fac- 
ing the world as a new class of serfs, unable to partici- 
pate in economic or political life. What is most crucial is 
to achieve critical thinking,” Moses said. 

The Algebra Project, which Moses began in 1982 in 
Massachusetts, was carried to the Mississippi Delta in 
1991. It has already organized programs in three coun- 
ties, with plans to expand to 61 Delta schools by the 
1995-96 school year. 

The Delta Algebra Project has now expanded into a 
whole “Southern Initiative,” with projects in Louisiana, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and even in an Appalachian 
community in Kentucky. The Southern Initiative of the 
Algebra Project can be reached at: Positive Innova- 
tions, Inc. PO Box 20658, Jackson, MS. 39289. 

—Michael Flug 
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Production costs the workers’ health 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The Los Angeles Times recently reported on the U.S. 
auto makers’ call for a national health care system be- 
cause, as one spokesman said, “progress in productivity 
is... dissipated by health costs.” It makes me mad when 1 
hear someone say how much health care costs the capi- 
talists. The only “cost” Comes out of the hide of the 
workers. Health care is not a cost, but the price we pay 
for capitalist production. 

I recently was asked to speak as a worker on a panel 
on health care. I talked about the experience in my life- 
time at the point of production to explain what medical 
care means to the working class. Here are some excerpts 
from that talk. 

IN THE BELLY OF THE MONSTER 

You need to go into the belly of the monster, General 
Motors, where I worked. I had fought in two wars for 
the capitalist system and found when I went to GM that 
I had fought the wrong enemy. The first thought that 
hit me when I went in was that the machinery was di- 
gesting human beings and transforming them into shiny 
products to be sold for a profit in the marketplace. 

What happens to the human being on the assembly 
line? I’ve had two major operations since I retired. I 
have back, shoulder and hip injuries. I can tell when I 
look at a retired GM worker which side of the assembly 
line he worked on by the way he walks or gets out of his 
car. We knew of carpal tunnel syndrome before they had 
a name for it. 

When I was working in the plant there were many 
days I could not get my hands open when I got up in 

No justice! No pizza! 

Oakland Cal. — I marched on Saturday, April 3, 
with about 300 fast food workers and supporters chant- 
ing, “No justice! No pizza!” We marched through a pop- 
ular business district from one Roundtable Pizza fran- 
chise owned by H&H to another. As we marched, many 
workers from small retail and food shops came out and 
expressed their support. 

We heard at a rally from Helen Walker, an African 
American who had worked at Roundtable for eight 
years. She said that after she had signed up to the 
union (AFL-CIO Local 28) her hours were cut for no 
reason from five days a week to one. When she wore her 
union button one day, she was fired for having five 
cents extra in her cash drawer. Minutes later the 
Roundtable manager drove to the Roundtable store 
down the street and fired Helen’s son, Calvin, also on 
trumped up charges. 

We heard from a young worker who said, “After five 
years you make $4.50 an hour in that place. The man- 
agers get bonuses for understaffing and underpaying 
workers. They get free food. We get nothing. No breaks. 
No vacation. No job security. No benefits.” 

Eight workers have been fired for supporting the ef- 
fort to join the Hotel Employees, Restaurant Employees 
and Bartender’s Union Local 28. Though firing workers 
for supporting a union drive is illegal, only two workers 
have received their jobs back. All but one of the fired 
workers are Black. Most managers are white. 

Over 50% of H&H’s 100 employees have signed cards 
asking for decent wages and benefits through a union 
contract. They are asking to get the word out to boycott 
H&H Roundtable Pizza. Judging from the reaction on 
the street, they will get lots of support. We’re going to 
be back demonstrating on Friday evenings, the big pizza 
night. — Pizza worker supporter 


the morning. Now that I am retired I have a hard time 
using my hands to get my checkbook out of my back 
pocket to pay for my high-priced groceries. You can see 
what I mean about the belly of the monster where 94% 
to 98% of all injuries and illnesses are created. 

WHAT AN INJURY IS WORTH I 

I took GM to court because the noise was destroying 
my hearing. I had been fighting them for years over the 
noise pollution in the plant. Again, you can tell which 
side of the assembly line a person worked on by which 
ear has the most hearing loss. I took GM to court be- 
cause I wanted something for my hearing loss, and I 
wanted GM to do something about noise pollution for 
all of us workers. It took 20 years until they finally did. 

When the judge was going to decide how much my 
hearing loss was worth, he looked into a book, like the 
kind you would get at a parts plant. I said, “Hell, I’m 
not a machine, I'm a human being.” The judge said I 
would get more for my hearing loss if I was a musician. 
So you see, if you are a worker, you don’t need hearing, 
just a strong back. The judge said all this and I under- 


Cesar Chavez 


As we go to press 
comes the sad news of 
the death, at age 66, of 
Cesar Chavez — the mi- 
grant worker who 
founded the first suc- 
cessful union of farm 
workers in the U.S. We 
will carry our tribute 
to his lifelong strug- 
gles in the next issue. 


U.S. aids 

(continued from page 1) 

The destruction of the multinational heritage for 
which Bosnia was renowned was accomplished only by 
the conscious and deliberate campaign we have wit- 
nessed over the whole past year: the merciless shelling 
of every town and village Serbian missiles could reach ; 
the starvation of thousands in besieged towns while 
food and medical supplies wait in trucks a few miles 
away; millions making forced marches to towns that 
might offer refuge, shelled as they walked and dying of 
exposure on the way; prisoner camps that match the 
Nazis’; and the unprecedented mass rapes of tens of 
thousands of women as a war policy. 

Through all of this all the West has done is pass an 
arms embargo, which resulted in preventing the Mus- 
lims from getting arms to defend themselves against the 
continuously well-armed Serbs; devise a so-called UN 
Peace Plan that would force the Muslims and Croats to 
accept the results of Milosevic’s “ethnic cleansing”; and 
issue statements that it “might” impose sanctions 
against Yugoslavia supposedly to keep Serbia from con- 
tinuing on its genocidal path. 




Journeys in Marxist-Humanist Archives 

• What compelled Raya Dunayevskaya’s continuous re- 
turn to her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes”? 

• How can the study of that 1953 “philosophic moment” 
illuminate our tasks in the 1990s? 

“We see in the Absolute, not a system, not a hierarchy, but new beginnings, new beginnings of such phe- 
nomenal importance as to become the determinant of the end— an end that will only come in the future 
when masses in motion become Reason, ” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, “Talking to Myself,” Dec. 22, 1986, Microfilm 010842 

Some questions to investigate for ourselves 

tion of Hegel's Absolutes into the debate about how to 
overcome neo-colonialism. How did Dunayevskaya's re- 
examination of the three final syllogisms in Hegel's “Ab- 
solute Mind" help to push this dialogue into new terrain? 

4) “Talking to Myself: On 1953 as Concept vs. 
Experience,” May 13, 1987, #10923 
While working on her projected book on " Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy, " Dunayevskaya returned to 
her 1953 Letters to see how the problem of organization 
was expressed in them. Join her in rethinking the final 
paragraph of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, as she 
insists that her new view of “organization of thought is 
altogether so new and so totally an untrodden ground that 
it is impossible to foresee a conclusion. " 


The Archives are available in many public and uni- 
versity libraries. Guides to the Collection are avail- 
able from News & Letters for $4.50. 


1) Letter to Bess Gogol, Oct. 20, 1956, #12136 

Marx's 1844 manuscript, “Critique of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic," broke off soon after he began his comments on 
Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. What is involved when 
Dunayevskaya's May 20, 1953 Letter takes up the critique 
at the point where Marx left off? 

2) Letter to Herbert Mareuse, Jan. 12, 1961, 
#9945 

As Dunayevskaya corresponded with Marcuse on her 
book-in-progress, Philosophy and Revolution, Marcuse 
asked her “why you need the Absolute Idea to say what 
you want to say." Find out what Dunayevskaya answered 
about the meaning of Hegel’s Absolutes for revolutionar- 
ies facing contemporary challenges. 

3) “Hegel, Marx, Fanon and the Dialectics of 
liberation Today,” Dec. 5, 1976, #15024 

In the 1970s, a new “hunger for philosophy” within 
Third World revolutions brought Frantz Fanon’s artieula- 


stood that the system says I am not a human being. I 
am part of the machine and a number on a badge. . 

I used to raise hell about the solder grinding in the 
body shop, I wondered what it was doing to our minds. 
Lead gets into your bones and joints and brain with the 
solder grinding in open space. Your body can’t throw it 
off. i i 1 1 ii * 

This environment inside the plant leads to pollution 
also outside the plant. The air we breathe, the water we 
drink, the chemicals in our foods that make us sick are 
caused by the production system of this country. Medi- 
cal coverage should be a right and a cost to the capital- 
ist thieves. 

THE STRUGGLE TO STAY ALIVE 

It should be part of the constitution that people who 
produce the goods and services of the country and the 
world should be cared for when they are sick or injured. 
At least when we were chattel slaves, they had to take 
care of us because we were property. Now we are wage 
slaves and they get us for nothing. 

The struggle to stay alive under capitalism is a hell of 
a job. If the doctors would go to the point of production 
and see what speedup has done to workers, they would 
understand why people are becoming ill. If you are not 
employed], that will make you sick, too. You have a fami- 
ly to feed and to keep a roof over your heads. I never 
had a threat like the young workers have today. If they 
lose their jobs, there are no jobs to be found. The jobs 
are in Mexico or overseas. 

Under any national health care program— if we get 
anything, and I think we will get something— most peo- 
ple will be no better off. Those who don’t have anything 
aren’t going to get enough to really help as long as we 
have capitalism. Anything that is produced in this world 
has to make a profit for capitalism. That is what is 
wrong with the whole system of medical care. 

Making a profit off a sickness of a human being is the 
most inhuman thing there is. You can see what a mon- 
ster capitalism is. The only time the people of this coun- 
tiy will have real medical care will be after workers take 
over the power of production and uproot capitalist rela- 
tions root and branch. 

genocide in Bosnia 

The only thing that has not been covered with the 
disgusting hypocrisy that has covered everything else, 
but has been openly acknowledged, is that it is U.S. re- 
lations with Russia that matter far more to the Clinton 
Adminisltration than genocide in what used to be Yugo- 
slavia. That is why even a vote on whether to impose 
stronger sanctions against Serbia was put on hold until 
after the referendum in Russia on April 25. (See “Our 
Life and Times,” p. 12.) 

DISGUSTING HYPOCRISY 

The hypocrisy of the capitalist rulers is hardly news, 
whether it is those rulers like Clinton who throw up 
their hands at the “problem from hell” or those like 
Margaret Thatcher who wring theirs at the cowardice of 
the current leaders. Nobody could possibly believe that 
her outcry stems from any concern with human suffer- 
ing, which she did so much to exacerbate during her 
own rule. The outcry of the Conservative Right against 
Serbia and the insistence that the Western powers do 
something about it stems from their fear that Serbia is 
destroying their whole campaign to make us believe that 
the victory of free market capitalism in the Cold War 
was going to bring us utopia. Indeed, the reluctance of 
the Western rulers to “do something” stems from the 
fear of their enormous crises at home, which come first. 

But what can explain the disgraceful position of much 
of the Left, which has dared to present the events in 
Bosnia aa if they were no more than some “battles over 
land among warring gangs of Serb, Croat, and Muslim 
forces” (as one Trotskyist journal would have it), all 
equally ’ responsible for the suffering going on? Or 
worse, the Left which has dared to accuse women’s 
liberationists who have cried out against the mass rapes 
of “giving a feminist cover” (as another put it) for an 
imperialist intervention in Bosnia! Nothing more re- 
veals the total bankruptcy of such a Left in the face of 
today’s changed world. The truth is that if it were not 
for the Women’s Liberation Movement, there would 
have been scarcely any response to the events in Yugo- 
slavia anywhere in the world. 

A •BENIGN’ IMPERIALISM 

What the last three months have proved is precisely 
what we wrote in our January-February Editorial on 
the U.S. invention of a new “benign imperialism.” 
“Lake Stalin,” we wrote, “who stood outside the gates 
of Warsaw in 1944 while Hitler slaughtered a mass up- 
rising, U.S. imperialism manages to come to the ‘aid’ of 
suffering peoples only after they have been decimated 
by the forces arrayed against them. The ‘benign imperi- 
alism’ offers humanity its ‘freedom’ only on the day of 
its burial.” 7 . • 

What Yugoslavia proves today is that’ Wdrte. Wai- IF 
did not defeat fascism— nor indeed 
perialift war was waged. “Free market capitalism” and 
state-capitalism alike have always managed to co-exist 
with the new forms of barbarism that they disgorge. 
The only alternative is the total uprooting of this degen- 
erate barbaric society and its reconstruction on new hu- 
man foundations. April 27, 1998 
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Special supplement 1 - Working out the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy 


On the 40th anniversary of the 
philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism 


Two anniversaries converge in this special issue of News & Let- 
ters. One is the anniversary of the Los Angeles rebellion last Spring 
which once more put American civilization on trial and found it 
guilty. We mark it with a Lead Article (page 1) by a Black worker liv- 
ing in South Central Los Angeles. The other is the 40th anniversary 
of the philosophic moment from which flowed the development and 
practice of the philosophy Raya Dunayevskaya founded as Marxist- 
Humanism, her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” We mark it 
with two letters she wrote in 1986 as she was working out a new 
book on the dialectics of philosophy and organization, and with an 
Essay Article by Peter Wermuth, National Co-organizer of News and 
Letters Committees, that explores those letters with 1990s eyes. It is 
this inseparability of theory and practice that has marked N&L from 
our birth. 

Dunayevskaya returned to her 1953 Letters with each of what 
came to be known as her “trilogy of revolution’’— Marxism and 
Freedom (1958), Philosophy and Revolution (1973), and Rosa 


Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Rev- 
olution (1982). In the last year of her life, as she was working on a 
new book which she had tentatively entitled “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy: ‘The Party’ and Forms of Organization Born 
Out of Spontaneity,” she returned to probe these letters again and 
initiated a dialogue with non-Marxist Hegel scholars. She considered 
it of central importance to the new book. We print below two of her 
letters— the first, to Louis Dupre at Yale University; the second, to 
George Armstrong Kelly (1932-1987) at Johns Hopkins University. 
The full texts of the exchange of correspondence between 
Dunayevskaya and these scholars are on deposit in the Supplement 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State University, pp. 
11216-38. Starred footnotes are by Dunayevskaya. Numbered foot- 
notes have been added by the editors. We look forward to a vigorous 
back-and-forth with our readers around this special issue of News & 
Letters. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 


Raya Dunayevskaya: Two letters to non-Marxist Hegel scholars 


July 3, 1986 

Dear Louis Dupre' 

Suddenly I remembered when we first met at the 
University where I talked on Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion. We continued the dialogue after the formal talk. I 
believe it set the ground for my paper on “Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea as New Beginning, ” which was accepted for 
the 1974 Hegel Society of America [HSA] conference. 
Don’t you think that in a way we have had a continuing 
dialogue since? At any rate, I consider you a very good 
friend. I hope you agree. Or do you think that the 
sharpness of my critique of Hegel scholars who are non- 
Marxists goes beyond their critique of Marxism? I seem 
always to get friends— -Marxist as well as non-Marx- 
ist— who consider me a friendly enemy rather than a 
friend. That friendly enemy relationship continued, for 
example, with Herbert Marcuse for three long decades, 
and we still never agreed, specifically on the Absolutes. 
That’s where I want to appeal to you, even though we 
do not have the same interpretation either. 1 

Along with the battle I’m currently having with my- 
self on the Absolutes (and I’ve had this battle ever since 
1953, when I first “defined” the Absolute as the new 
society)*, I am now changing my attitude to Len- 
in— specifically on Chapter 2 of Section Three of the 
Science of Logic, “The Idea of Cognition.” The debate 
I’m having with myself centers on the different ways 
Hegel writes on the Idea of Cognition in the Science of 
Logic (hereafter referred to as Science), and the way it 
is expressed in his Encyclopedia (smaller Logic), para- 
graphs 225-235, with focus on paragraphs 233-235. The 
fact that the smaller Logic does the same type of abbre- 
viation with the Absolute Idea as it does with the Idea 
of Cognition, turning that magnificent and most pro- 
found chapter of the Science into paragraphs 236-244, 
and that paragraph 244 in the smaller Logic was the 
one Lenin preferred** to the final paragraph of the Ab- 
solute Idea in the Science, has had me “debating” Len- 
in ever since 1953. That year may seem far away, but 
its essence, without the polemics, was actually given in 
my paper at the 1974 Hegel Society of America Confer- 
ence. 

Whether or not Lenin had a right to “mis-read” the 
difference in Hegel’s two articulations in the Science 
and in the smaller Logic, isn’t it true that Hegel, by 
creating the sub-section B, “Volition,” which does not 
appear in the Science, left open the door for a future 
generation of Marxists to become so enthralled with Ch. 
2, “The Idea of Cognition”— which ended with the pro- 
nouncement that Practice was higher than Theo- 
ry— that they saw an identity of the two versions? 
These Marxists weren’t Kantians believing that all con- 
tradictions will be solved by actions of “men of good 
will” 

There is no reason, I think, for introducing a new 
sub-heading which lets Marxists think that now that 
practice is “higher” than theory, and that “Will,” not 
as willfullness, but as action, is their province, they do 
not need to study Hegel further. 

Please bear with me as I go through Lenin’s interpre- 
tation of that chapter with focus on this sub-section, so 
that we know precisely what is at issue. Indeed, when I 
began talking to myself in 1953, objecting to Lenin’s 
dismissal of the last half of the final paragraph of the 
Absolute Idea in the Science as “unimportant,” prefer- 
ring paragraph 244 of the smaller Logic— “go forth 
freely as Nature”— I explained that Lenin could have 


* I am enclosing an excerpt from my May 20, 1953 letter on Absolute 
Mind. 

•* All the references to Lenin are to his Abstract of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, as included i p VoL 88 of his Collected Works, pp. 87-238. Con- 
cretely the subject under (jispute here is on the Doctrine of the Notion, 
Section 1 Three, Chaps. 2 and r 3, “The Idea of Cognition” and “The Abso- 
lute Idea.” 7i: ! ; i {: ” 


1. In the introductory paragraph of her letter to George Armstrong Kel- 
ly on this same subject, written Sept. 26, 1986, Dunayevskaya included 
the following two sentences: “You know me enough to know that 1 seem 

to disagree with Marxists, whether orthodox or dissident; I’m forever 
chasing, the Self-Thinking Idea... Now then, may I delve into what is 
presently my problem with Hegel?” 



Raya Dunayevskaya at the Univ. of Michigan 
during 1983 Marx Centenary Tour. 


said that because he hadn’t suffered through Stalinism. 
I was happy that there was one Marxist revolutionary 
who had dug into Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 

Now then, when Lenin seemed to have completed his 
Abstract, and writes “End of the Logic. 12/17/1914 ” 
(Vol. 38, p. 233), he doesn’t really end. At the end of 


by Peter Wermuth 

The publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s letters on 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks and “The Third Atti- 
tude to Objectivity” on the 40th annive.sary of her 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” provides a crucial 
opening for confronting one of the major unresolved is- 
sues of our time— the dialectical relationship between 
spontaneity, organization, and philosophy. 

Though the issue of spontaneous freedom movements 
hardly dominates today's political discourse, the specter 
of new revolts is never far beneath the surface, as seen 
in the intense preparations by the rulers to prevent a 
“second edition” of the Los Angeles rebellion of last 
Spring. Yet the premonition of new spontaneous revolts 
brings into even sharper focus the central ideological 
problem of our time: the near-total breakdown in the ef- 
fort to project a concept of an emancipatory alternative 
to capitalism. More than one commentator has spoken 
of how “a conspicuous absence of any new galvanizing 
ideas” of liberation characterizes the present historic 
moment. 1 

In light of this situation it has become especially im- 
portant to rethink the whole question of organization. 
Our age has seen a multitude of new forms of organiza- 
tion arise, both “spontaneous” and “organized.” So 
why are we confronting such a breakdown in the effort 
to project a concept of a new society? Is something lack- 
ing in the prevailing concepts of organization in the Left 
which explains this contradiction between the abun- 
dance of organizational forms and the absence of any se- 

1. See. Boger. Cohen, .“An .Empty Feeling is Infecting Eastern Europe,” 
New York Times, March 21, 1993. 


that he refers you to the fact that he ended his study of 
the Science with paragraph 244 of the smaller Logic 
—and he means it. Clearly, it wasn’t only the last half 
of a paragraph of the Absolute Idea in the Science that 
Lenin dismissed. The truth is that Lenin had begun se- 
riously to consult the smaller Logic at the section on 
the Idea, which begins in the smaller Logic with para- 
graph 213. When Lenin completed Chapter 2, “The Idea 
of Cognition,” he didn’t really go to Chapter 3, “The 
Absolute Idea,” but first proceeded for seven pages with 
his own “translation” (interpretation). This is on pp. 
212-219 of Vol. 38 of his Collected Works. 

Lenin there divided each page into two. One side, he 
called “Practice in the Theory of Knowledge”; on the 
other side he wrote: “Alias, Man’s consciousness not 
only reflects the objective world, but creates it.” I was 
so enamoured with his “Hegelianism” that I never 
stopped repeating it. Presently, however, I’m paying a 
great deal more attention to what he did in that division 
of the page into two, with these “translations.” Thus, 1) 
“Notion = Man”; 2) “Otherness which is in itself = 
Nature independent of man”; 3) “Absolute Idea = ob- 
jective truth.” When Lenin reaches the final section of 
Chapter 2, “The Idea of the Good,” he writes, “end of 
Ch. 2, Transition to Ch. 3, ‘The Absolute Idea.”’ But I 
consider that he is still only on the threshold of the Ab- 
solute Idea. Indeed, all that follows p. 219 in his Notes 
shows that to be true, and explains why Lenin proceed- 
ed on his own after the end of his Notes on the Absolute 
Idea, and returned to the smaller Logic. 

Thus when Lenin writes that he had reached the end 
of the Absolute Idea [in the Science] and quotes para- 
graph 244 [of the smaller Logic] as the true end, be- 
cause it is “objective,” he proceeds to the smaller Logic 
and reaches paragraph 244, to which he had already re- 
ferred. 

Although he continued his commentaries as he was 
reading and quoting Absolute Idea from the Science, it 
was not either Absolute Idea or Absolute Method that 

(continued on page 6) 


rious projection of the idea of freedom? 

That the letters published here can speak to this 
question flows from the fact that they were written as 
part of Dunayevskaya’s response to what she called, in 
1986, a “changed world” of retrogression. The new real- 
ity signified to her that we could no longer put off work- 
ing out the “untrodden path” in the revolutionary 
movement— the integrality of dialectics and organiza- 
tion. This challenge is especially spoken to in her letter 
of July 1986 on Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. 

1986 was, of course, not the first time she probed into 
Lenin’s work on dialectics. Throughout her develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism she had focused on how 
Lenin’s “Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic” of 1914, 
in which he broke from his own vulgar materialist past, 
represented a “great divide” from all who fail to grasp 
Marx’s deep roots in Hegel’s dialectic. Yet she also had 
called attention to Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence. 2 
While Lenin’s study of Hegel led him to reorganize his 
thought on an array of issues, it remained in a separate 
compartment from his adherence to the elitist concept 
of the “party to lead” and practice of vanguardism. De- 
spite his new appreciation of Hegel’s concept of dialectic 
(continued on page 7) 


2. For Dunayevskaya’s view of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, see 
“Lenin and the Dialectic: A Mind in Action” in her Marxism and 
Freedom (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), pp. 168-71, 
and “The Shock of Recognition and the Philosophic Ambivalence of 
Lenin” in her Philosophy and Revolution (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1989), pp. 95-122. For her critique of Lenin's separa- 
tion of dialectics from organization, see her Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (XJrbaria: 
University of Illinois Press, 1991), pp. 156-58. 
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his 16-point definition of the dialectic ends on: “15) the 
struggle of content with form and conversely. The 
throwing off of the form, the transformation of the con- 
tent. 16) the transition of quantity into quality and vice- 
versa. (15 and 16 are examples of 9).” No wonder the 
preceding point 14 referred to absolute negativity as if it 
were only “the apparent return to the old (negation of 
the negation).” 

Outside of Marx himself, the whole question of the 
negation of the negation was ignored by all “orthodox 
Marxists.” Or worse, it was made into a vulgar materi- 
alism, as with Stalin, who denied that it was a funda- 
mental law of dialectics. Here, specifically, we see the 
case of Lenin, who had gone back to Hegel, and had 
stressed that it was impossible to understand Capital, 
especially its first chapter, without reading the whole of 
the Science, and yet the whole point that Hegel was de- 
veloping on unresolved contradiction, of “two worlds in 
opposition, one a realm of subjectivity in the pure re- 
gions of transparent thought, the other a realm of objec- 
tivity in the element of an externally manifold actuality 
that is an undisclosed realm of darkness” (Miller trans- 
lation, p. 820), did not faze Lenin because he felt that 
the objective, the Practical Idea, is that resolution. Nor 
was he fazed by the fact that Hegel had said that “the 
complete elaboration of the unresolved contradiction be- 
tween the absolute end and the limitation of this actu- 
ality that insuperably opposes it, has been considered 
in detail in the Phenomenology of Mind.” (The refer- 
ence is to pp. 61 Iff. of the Phenomenology, Baillie 
translation.) 

Nothing, in fact, led Lenin back to the Idea of Theory 
and away from dependence on the Practical Idea, not 
even when Hegel writes: “The practical Idea still lacks 
the moment of the Theoretical Idea.... For the practical 
Idea, on the contrary, this actuality, which at the same 
time confronts it as an insuperable limitation, ranks as 
something intrinsically worthless that must first receive 
its true determination and sole worth through the ends 
of the good. Hence it is only the will itself that stands in 
the way of the attainment of its goal, for it separates it- 
self from cognition, and external reality for the will does 
not receive the form of a true being; the Idea of the 
good can therefore find its integration only in the Idea 
of the true” (Page 821, Miller translation.) 

I cannot blame Hegel for what “orthodox Marxists” 
have done to his dialectic, but I still want to know a 
non-Marxist Hegelian’s viewpoint on the difference of 
the two articulations on the Idea of Cognition and the 
Absolute Idea in the Science and in the smaller Logic. 
What is your view? 2 

To fully follow out this question we need, in one re- 
spect, another journey back in time— to 1953 when, in 
the parting from Lenin on the vanguard party, I had 
delved into the three final syllogisms of the Philosophy 
of Mind. You may remember that in my paper to the 
Hegel Society of America in 1974, where I critique 
Adorno’s Negative Dialectics— which I called “one-di- 
mensionality of thought”— I said that he had substitut- 
ed “a permanent critique not alone for absolute negativ- 
ity, but also for ‘permanent revolution’ itself.” I had be- 
come so enamored with Hegel’s three final syllogisms 
that I was searching all over the “West” for dialogue on 
them. 

Finally in the 1970s, after Reinhart Klemens Maurer 
had published his Hegel und das Ende der Geschichte, 
which took up those final syllogisms, I tried to get him 
involved, his sharp critique of Marcuse notwithstanding. 


2. In her Sept. 26, 1986 letter to George Armstrong Kelly, 
Dunayevskaya began her following discussion of a “journey back in 
time” with this sentence: “What is most urgent to me now is Philoso- 
phy of Mind and the views of non-Marxist Hegel scholars in the 1970s 
and 1980s on it.” 


Explore how the breakthrough on Hegel's Ab- 
solutes is further developed in 

Philosophy and 
Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chapter One, "entitled “Absolute Negativity as 
New Beginning— The Ceaseless Movement of ideas 
and of History,” discusses Hegel’s major philosoph- 
ic works as part of a single dialectic of philosophy 
and revolution. Dunayevskaya there relates her 
philosophic labor to the first explosions against 
Russian totalitarianism: 

“It was on the eve of the East German upris- 
ing in June 1953 that I commented on Hegel's fi- 
nal three syllogisms. I considered Hegel's formu- 
lation, “the logical principle turns to Nature and 
Nature to Mind,’ as the movement not only from 
theory to practice, but also from practice to the- 
ory as well as the new society. As it turned out, 
this proved to be a new divide within Marxism 
between those who stopped at the economic 
analysis of Russia as state-capitalist and those 
who proceeded to develop the Humanism of 
Marxism for the state-capitalist age. ” 

$14.95 + $T.05 postage 
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Two letters to non-Marxist Hegel scholars 


Maurer was anxious to establish the fact, however, that 
he was not only non-Marxist, but not wholly “Hegeli- 
an.” In any case, he clearly was not interested in any 
dialogue with me, and he told a young colleague of mine 
who went to see him that “I am not married to Hegel.” 
But as I made clear at the 1974 HSA conference, I do 
not think it important whether someone has written a 
serious new study of those three final syllogisms be- 
cause of a new stage of scholarship, or because the 
“movement of freedom surged up from below and was 
followed by new cognition studies.” 

The point is that as late as the late 1970s, A.V. Miller 
wrote me calling my attention to the fact that he had 
not corrected an error in Wallace’s translation of para- 
graph 575 of Philosophy of Mind. He pointed out that 
Wallace had translated sie as if it were sich, whereas in 
fact it should have read “sunders” not itself, but them. 
That, however, was not my problem. The sundering was 
what was crucial to me; the fact that Nature turns out 
to be the mediation was certainly no problem to any 
“materialist”; the form of the transition which was de- 
parting from the course of necessity was the exciting 
part. 

In introducing those three new syllogisms in 1830, 
Hegel first (paragraph 575) poses the structure of the 
Encyclopedia merely factually— Logic-Nature-Mind. It 
should have been obvious (but obviously was not) that it 
is not Logic but Nature which is the mediation. 

Paragraph 576 was the real leap as the syllogism was 
the standpoint of Mind itself. In the early 1950s I had 
never stopped quoting the end of that paragraph: “phi- 
losophy appears as subjective cognition, of which liberty 
is the aim, and which is itself the way to produce it.” It 
justified my happiness at Hegel’s magnificent critique of 
the concept of One in the Hindu religion which he called 
both “featureless unity of abstract thought,” and its ex- 
treme opposite, “longwinded weary story of its particu- 
lar detail” (paragraph 573). In the following paragraph 
574 we face Hegel’s counterposition of what I consider 
his most profound historic concept— and by history I 
mean not only past, or even history-in-the-making, the 
present, but as future— “SELF-THINKING IDEA.” 

My “labor, patience, and suffering of the negative” 
those 33 years hasn’t exactly earned me applause either 
from the post-Marx Marxists, or from the Hegelians, 
who are busy calling to my attention that the final syllo- 
gism (paragraph 577) speaks about the “eternal Idea,” 
“eternally setting itself to work, engenders and enjoys 
itself as absolute Mind,” fairly disregarding what is just 
a phrase in that sentence: “it is the nature of the fact, 
which causes the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cognition.” 

It is here that I’m in need of your commentary both 
on Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic and on Abso- 
lute Mind in the Philosophy of Mind. The “eternal 
idea” to me is not eternality, but ceaseless motion, the 
movement itself. Far from me “subverting” Hegel, it is 
Hegel who made Absolute Method the “self- thinking 
Idea.” George Armstrong Kelly, in his book, Hegel’s 
Retreat from Eleusis, said that “for the complex link- 
age of culture, politics and philosophy, within the ma- 
trix of the ‘Absolute Idea,’ Mme. Dunayevskaya pro- 
poses to substitute an unchained dialectic which she 
baptizes ‘Absolute Method,’ a method that ‘becomes 
irresistible.. .because our hunger for theory arises from 
the totality of the present global crisis.’” 

The “eternal Idea” in Philosophy of Mind not only 
reinforced my view of Absolute Method in Science of 
Logic, but now that I am digging into another subject 
for my new work on “Dialectics of Organization,” which 
will take sharp issue with Lenin, both on the Idea of 
Cognition and on the Absolute Idea. I consider that 
Marx’s concept of “revolution in permanence” is the 
“eternal Idea.” 


December 8, 1986 

Dear George Armstrong Kelly: 

Despite the acknowledged gulf between us on the Ab- 
solute Method, may I discuss with you (and may I hope 
for a comment from you?) my latest self-critique on Or- 
ganization? On that question I also see Hegel in a new 
way. That is to say, the dialectical relationship of princi- 
ples (in this case the Christian doctrine) and the organi- 
zation (the Church) are analyzed as if they were 
inseparables. All this occurs, not in the context of a phi- 
losophy of religion as much as in the context of the 
great dividing line between himself and all other philos- 
ophers that he initiated with the Phenomenology of 
Mind, on the relationship of objectivity/subjectivity, im- 
mediacy/mediation, particular/universal, history and the 
“Eternal.” This addition to the Logic— the Third Atti- 
tude to Objectivity— I see in a totally new way. 

I can’t hide, of course, that though it’s not the Abso- 
lute, I’m enamored with that early section of the Ency- 
clopedia outline of Logic, because it was written after 
Hegel had already developed Absolute Knowledge, Abso- 
lute Idea, Absolute Method. 

Here history makes its presence felt, by no accident 
after the Absolutes both in the Phenomenology and in 
the Science of Logic, as well as in anticipation that he 
is finally developing the Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of Mind. Indeed, that to me is what made 
possible the very form of compression of those innumer- 
able polemical observations on other philosophers and 
philosophies into just three attitudes to objectivity. 

This time, as we know, a single attitude, the First, 
embraces everything preceding the modern age. Further 
emphasis on this compression is evident when Hegel 
comes to the modern age and includes both empiricism 
and criticism in the Second Attitude. 



My attraction to the Third Attitude was not due to 
the fact that it was directed against those who placed 
faith above philosophy— the Intuitionalists. (I’m not re- 
newing our old debate, just because I’m an atheist; 
atheism, to me, is one more form of godliness, without 
God.) .father, the attraction for me continued to be the 
Dialeeticv Far from expressing a sequence of never-end- 
ing progression, the Hegelian dialectic lets retrogression 
appear as translucent as progression and indeed makes 
it very nearly inevitable if one ever tries to escape re- 
gression by mere faith. 

Here again, history enters, this time to let Hegel cre- 
ate varying views of Intuitionalism, depending on which 
historic period is at issue. Intuitionalism is “progres- 
sive” in the period of Descartes because then empiri- 
cism opened the doors wide to science. On the other 
hand, it became regressive in the period of Jacobi. 

It is here that I saw a different concept of Organiza- 
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tion when it comes to the Church than in all of Hegel’s 
many oppositions to the clergy’s dominance in academ- 
ia. Do please follow my strange journeys that I identify 
as the self-determination of the Idea. 

The Third Attitude begins (paragraph 61) with a cri- 
tique of Kant whose universality was abstract so that 
Reason appeared hardly more than a conclusion with 
“the categories left out of account.” Equally wrong, He- 
gel continues, is the “extreme theory on the opposite 
side, which holds thought to be an act of the particular 
only, and on that ground declares it incapable of appre- 
hending the Truth.” 

In praising Descartes, Hegel points not only to the 
fact that empiricism opened the door to science, but 
that Descartes clearly knew that his famous “Cogito 
ergo sum” wasn’t a syllogism, simply because it had the 
word “therefore” in it. This becomes important because 
Hegel’s critique could then be directed against the one- 
sidedness of the Intuitionalists, for equating mind to 
mere consciousness, and thus “what I discover in my 
consciousness is thus exaggerated into a fact of con- 
sciousness of all, and even passed off for the very nature 
of mind” (paragraph 71). That too is by no means the 
whole of the critique. What excited me most about this 
attitude to objectivity is the manner in which Hegel 
brings in Organization. 

As early as paragraph 63 Hegel had lashed out 
against Jacobi’s faith, in contrast to Faith: “The two 
things are radically distinct. Firstly, the Christian faith 
comprises in it an authority of the Church; but the faith 
of Jacobi’s philosophy has no other authority than that 
of personal revelation.” As we see, Hegel now has sud- 
denly equated Organization to Principle, Doctrine: 
“And, secondly, the Christian faith is a copious body of 
objective truth, a system of knowledge and doctrine; 
while the scope of the philosophic faith is so utterly in- 
definite, that, while it has room for faith of the Chris- 
tian, it equally admits belief in the divinity of the Dalai 
Lama, the ox, or the monkey...” - 

Hegel proceeds (paragraph 75): “And to show that in 
point of fact there is a knowledge which advances nei- 
ther by unmixed immediacy nor unmixed mediation, we 
can point to the example of the Logic and the whole of 
philosophy.” 

In a word, we’re back at the Dialectic and it’s only af- 
ter that (paragraph 76) that Hegel uses the word “reac- 
tionary” in relationship to the whole school of Jacobi, 
that is, to the historic period, “The Recent German Phi- 
losophy.” “Philosophy of course tolerates no mere as- 
sertions or conceits, and checks the free play of argu- 
mentative see-saw” (paragraph 77). Freedom and Revo- 
lution (which word I “borrowed” from Hegel’s very first 
sentence on “The Recent German Philosophy”) will 
hew out a new path. In this way I see the dialectic flow 
in the third attitude to objectivity from a critique of the 
one-sidedness of the Intuitionalists to organizational re- 
sponsibility. 3 - - - - - 
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3. In a: letter to Louis Dupre of Feb. 16, G98 : 7 B jyi_tb§ 

Dunayevskaya continued this paragraph as follows: "for the ‘self-deter- 
mination of the Idea’— as ‘I’ would call it, thus committing the great 
theft of Hegel’s original category. It is this same ‘self-determination of 
the Idea’ with which I see Marx* shouting down determinists and vul- 
gar materialists— those post-Marx Marxists, beginning with Engels— as 
he develops ‘revolution in permanence.’ 

* “People may die, but ideas don’t. I keep up communication with a 
number .of people, .and none more so than Hegel and Marx.” 
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(continued from page 5) 

self-movement, he never changed his position on the 
need for a “thin layer of Bolsheviks” as the vanguard 
party organization. 

With her 1986 letter Dunayevskaya dug out the basis 
of this ambivalence by critically reexamining Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks at its high point— his comihen- 
tary on the concluding chapters of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, “The Idea of Cognition” and “The Absolute 
Idea.” In doing so she not only illuminated the limita- 
tions of Lenin, but pinpointed the stopping point of all 
post-Marx Marxists, which our generation now has the 
task of surpassing. 

LENIN’S PHILOSOPHIC NOTEBOOKS 
TODAY 

“The Idea of Cognition,” the next-to-last chapter of 
the Science of Logic and a focal point of 
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e revolutionaries to work out a new rela- 


Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letter on Lenin, contains two sec- 
tions: 1) “The Idea of the True,” comprising Analytic 
and Synthetic Cognition, or the Theoretical Idea, and 2) 
“The Idea of the Good,” or the Practical Idea. 

The content of “The Idea of the Good” is especially 
cogent in light of the problems of our day. This is the 
realm of subjective self-certainty, where the subject 
wills the world to become what it ought to be. As Hegel 
said, “The subject is [Hfcrej a certainty of its own actual- 
ity and of the non-actuality of the world” (Hegel, Sci- 
ence of Logic, Miller trans., p. 818). Lenin translated 
this in his commentary on Hegel as, “i.e., the world 
does not satisfy man and man decides to change it by 
his own activity.” 

Thus, “The Idea of the Good” is hardly a realm that 
is unfamiliar to us. As revolutionaries, we know it well; 
in fact, we inhabit it. 

The problem, however, is that with “The Idea of the 
Good” we are only on the threshold of the Absolute 
Idea. As Dunayevskaya notes in her letter on “The 
Third Attitude to Objectivity,” there is no automatic se- 
quence of forward movement in Hegel’s dialectic; from 
the threshold one either moves forward to the full Idea 
of Freedom, or one retrogresses to an earlier stand- 
point. 

Hegel spoke to this by focusing on the contradiction 
which afflicts the Practical Idea. Since the subject here 
strives to mold a world which seems opposed to itself 
into a shape conforming to its own ends, the separa- 
tion of subject from object is the premise of this type of 
cognition. The more the subject relies on its will or voli- 
tion to make the world what it ought to be, the more it 
reveals its distance from the world’s objectivity. Subject 
and object end up in such “insuperable contradiction” 
that the subject attains only “a contingent, destructible 
existence,” a “destiny that manifests itself in a number 
of forms” (p. 820). 

To get out of this contradiction, the subject must 
“turn, not against an outer actuality, but against it- 
self.” That is, it must rid itself of the assumption that 
its free subjective activity stands opposed to the objec- 
tivity of cognition. It must embrace “an objective world 
whose inner ground and actual persistence is the No- 
tion. This is the Absolute Idea” (p. 823). 

In her 1986 letter on Lenin, Dunayevskaya shows 
that Lenin misread this transition from “The Idea of 
the Good” to the Absolute Idea in posing practice as 
the resolution of contradiction. What helped misdirect 
him, she shows, is Hegel’s abbreviation of “The Idea of 
the Good” in the subsection on “volition” in his smaller 
Logic. This was the version Lenin preferred, as it gives 
the impression that Practice stands “higher” than The- 
ory. 3 4 

It is important to note, however, that this is not true 
just of Lenin. In his commentary on “The Idea of the 
Good” in The Young Hegel, Georg Lukacs praised 
Lenin for singling out Practice as the resolution of con- 
tradiction, while dismissing (unlike Lenin) the chapter 
on the Absolute Idea as “religious.’”* The same is true 
of the'-dth&l 1 pdSt -Marx' Marxists who have commented 
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on this section of Hegel, such as Ernst Bloch and Henri 
Lefebvre. 5 

What pulls at even the greatest Marxists to “stop 
dead” at the threshold of the Absolute by posing “Prac- 
tice” as the resolution of contradiction? What is the ob- 
jectivity of this pull, and what are its concrete ramifica- 
tions? ' ' 

TWO WORLDS IN OPPOSITION 

Important illumination on these questions can be 
gained by turning to a crucial dimension of Hegel’s cri- 
tique of “The Idea of the Good” which Lenin paid scant 
attention to— Hegel’s statement that the “unresolved 
contradiction” afflicting the Practical Idea is “consid- 
ered in more detail” in a section of his Phenomenology 
of Mind entitled, “Spirit Certain of itself: Morality.” 
This section immediately follows the chapter “Absolute 
Freedom and Terror.” 6 

In her “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why Now?” 
Dunayevskaya wrote of this section: ‘“Absolute Free- 
dom and Terror’ is an analysis of what happened to the 
French Revolution as factionalism broke up the unity of 
the revolution so that for ‘pure personality’ the world 
became ‘absolutely its own will,’ so that terror succeed- 
ed so-called absolute freedom, since, by being only the 
negative it was ‘merely the rage and fury of destruc- 
tion.’ In a word, Hegel considers that if you have not 
faced the question of reconstruction on new beginnings, 
but only destruction of the old, you have, therefore, 
reached only ‘death— a death that achieves nothing, 
embraces nothing within its grasp; for what is negated 
is the unachieved, unfulfilled punctual entity of the ab- 
solutely free self.’” 7 

It is a formulation that speaks sharply to the revolu- 
tions of our era. How many revolutionaries, from Russia 
to China, and from Pol Pot’s Cambodia to Grenada, 
spent themselves on “the rage and fury of destruction” 
without ever revealing what they were for? How many 
revolutions went under by focusing only on first 
negation, or the “destruction of the old,” without ever 
reaching second negativity, or “the question of recon- 
struction on new beginnings”? 

This has brought us to a profound crisis. For it means 
that despite all the revolutions, and all the creative free- 
dom struggles, “nowhere in sight, not even in telescopic 
sight, is there an answer to the question, what happens 
after the conquest of power?” 8 

This took on deadly ramifications once a retrogressive 
“changed world” emerged in the 1980s. The very idea 
of revolution now came under sharp attack, both from 
the rulers and the Left. Yet even anti-Stalinist revolu- 
tionaries found themselves tongue-tied when it came to 
combatting this by projecting a viable concept of human 
liberation. The breakdown in the effort to project a con- 
cept of an emancipatory alternative to capitalism is by 
now a global phenomenon. 

We here come face to face with the ramifications of 
getting stuck at the Practical Idea. For decades, the 


5. This is discussed in detail in Kevin Anderson’s “Lenin, Hegel and 
Western Marxism” in Studies in Soviet Thought, 44:79-129, 1992. 

6. In the Johnston & Struthers translation of Hegel’s Science of Logic 
(New York: MacMillan, 1929) the reference to the Phenomenology is 
to the last page of “Absolute Freedom and Terror” and the following 
section on Morality, whereas in the A.V. Miller translation (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977) the reference is to the beginning of the section 
on Morality. Similar discrepancies can be found in the various German 
editions. 

7. See Raya Dunayevskaya, “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why 
Now?” in News & Letters, May 8, 1987. 

8. This statement is from one of Dunayevskaya’s manuscripts for her 
work on “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy.” See Supplement 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, #10955. 


question of how to embark on the path of revolution 
was left, at best, to deliberations over the “correct” tac- 
tics and strategy, as if they could be worked out irre- 
spective of a philosophy of liberation. This characterized 
not only radicals who adhered to the “vanguard party,” 
but also those who correctly opposed it in the name oft 
spontaneous forms of organization. In holding organiza- 
tion in a separate compartment from philosophy, revo- 
lutionaries showed a preference for “Practice” as what 
resolves contradiction. 

This has become objectively nonviable today. The 
crisis in articulating the concept of freedom shows how 
deadly the separation of organization from the dialectic 
of second negativity has proven to be. To move ahead, 
this separation must be broken down. It is this which 
gives new urgency to reconsidering Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” on 
this, their 40th anniversary. 

THE ‘PHILOSOPHIC MOMENT OF 1953 

Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” 
represent the “philosophic moment” of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. With this breakthrough she saw in Hegel’s Ab- 
solute a dual movement— from theory to practice and 
from practice to theory. It provided eyes for grasping 
the newness of the contemporary mass struggles and 
the importance of restating the philosophic dimension 
of Marx’s thought. She returned to this breakthrough 
again and again over the next three decades. 

Yet in 1986-87, when she returned to these 1953 Let- 
ters once more, she saw a dimension of them that 
hadn’t been fully singled out earlier as a determinant. 
She now saw in her 1953 breakthrough the “ground 
and roof’ for working out the “untrodden path” of dia- 
lectics of organization. Let’s look into these letters here, 
however briefly, as part of opening up new discussion 
on them. 

Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters were written as part of 
a dialogue with her co-leaders in the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency on what they called “dialectics of the party.” 
To Johnson (C.L.R. James), this meant using dialectics 
to prove the superiority of spontaneous forms of mass 
organization over the elitist “vanguard party to lead.” 
Though Dunayevskaya also opposed the “party to lead,” 
it is clear from the start of her letter of May 12, 1953 
that she had a different goal in mind than James. 

As she wrote on May 12, 1953, “I am not concerned 
with spontaneity versus organization, nor with Stalin- 
ism which the workers will overcome. I am concerned 
only with the dialectic of... that type of grouping like 
ours.. .and its relationship to the massles].” As she later 
put it, she was exploring “what happens to a small 
group ‘like us’. ..what is the objectivity which explains 
[its] presence, as the objectivity explains the spontane- 
ous outburst of the masses? In a word, I was looking for 
the objectivity of subjectivity.” 9 

With her letter of May 12, 1953, she probes into the 
final chapter of Hegel’s Science of Logic, “The Abso- 
lute Idea,” with this question of organization very much 
in mind. In a most exciting journey, she relates the vari- 
ous stages of the dialectic to relations between leaders 
and ranks, as well as to the masses outside the organi- 
zation and those within it. She focuses directly on the 
heart of the dialectic, “the negation of the negation,” 
quoting Hegel’s statement that it is “the turning point 
of the movement of the Notion.. .the innermost source of 
(continued on page 8) 

9. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987, in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989), p. 10. This 
work also contains her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 


3. One Hegel scholar, Errol Harris, notes that “the transition from cog- 
nition to will in the [smaller Logiel seems unnecessarily obscure and 
inadequate.” See his An Interpretation of the Logic of Hegel (Lan- 
ham: University Press of America, 1983),. p, 284, 

4. Georg Lukacs, The Young Hegel (Canibridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 

1975), pp. 348-62. ’ 
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“In Hegelian dialectics, the philosophic moment 
is a determinant; even if the person who was driven 
to articulate the Idea of that ‘moment’ was very 
nearly unconscious as to its depth and its ramifica- 
tions, it remained the element that governed the 
concretization that follows the laborious birth that 
poured forth in a torrent nevertheless. 

“Specifically and concretely, in our case the mo- 
ment I’m referring to is May 12 and 20, 1953. The 
Idea is in demystifying the Absolute as either God 
or the closed ontology, as the unity I singled out, a 
dual movement from theory to practice, from prac- 
tice as well as from theory. ’’ 
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(continued from page 7) 

all activity, of living and spiritual self-movement.” She 
even poses the need for “a new philosophy or party” to 
express this “absolute method.” 

A critical point is reached when she cites Hegel’s cri- 
tique of impatience as a “wish to go beyond the deter- 
mmate...and to be immediately in the absolute.” She 
then writes, “I am shaking all over for we have come to 
where we part from Lenin 

In what sense did Lenin fall into “impatience”? The 
point can be grasped when viewed in light of 
Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letter on Lenin. She there showed 
that Lenin skipped over the determinate, the Theoreti- 
cal Idea, in his commentary on “The Idea of Cognition” 
by posing Practice as the resolution of contradiction. We 
now see the same kind of skipping over the determinate 
- in his commentary on the Absolute Idea, insofar as he is 
so taken with Practice that he gives short shrift to He- 
gel’s concept of second negativity. 

This is especially evident when he reaches the last 
paragraph of the Science of Logic, where Hegel pre- 
sents the movement from Logic to Nature to Mind. Len- 
in, who translated Nature as Practice, got very excited 
about the movement from Logic to Nature, declaring 
that Hegel was “stretching a hand to materialism.” But 
he dismissed the rest of the paragraph, where Hegel 
presented the movement from Nature to Mind, as “un- 
important.” 

This Dunayevskaya refused to accept. For in posing 
the movement from Nature to Mind, Hegel was direct- 
ing the reader to his Philosophy of Mind, the work 
which most fully projects his concept of “absolute nega- 
tivity.” This has become concrete for our age. 

She wrote, “You see, Vladimir Ilyitch you didn’t have 
Stalinism to overcome, when transitions, revolutions 
seemed sufficient to bring the new society. Now every- 
one looks at the totalitarian one-party state, that is the 
new that must be overcome by a totally new revolt in 
which everyone experiences ‘absolute liberation.’” As 
she later wrote, “It is the generation that followed, our 
■r age that suffered through those three decades of Stalin- 
ism, that had to face the reality of what happens after. 
It is this objectivity, this concreteness that emboldened 
me not to stop where Lenin stopped at the approach to 
the Absolute Idea, but to follow Hegel to the Philoso- 
phy of Mind.” 10 

A truly new door was thereby opened, for the working 


10. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Talking to Myself’ of Jan. 21, 1987, in Sup- 
plement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13 
#10848-51. 
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out of the role of “a group like us” was for the first 
time jammed up with the dialectic of absolute negativi- 
ty. It led Dunayevskaya to separate herself, not just 
from Lenin, but also from C.L.R. James, who likewise 
dismissed the Philosophy of Mind as unimportant. 

The fullest expression of this breakthrough was 
reached with her letter of May 20, 1953 on the Philoso- 
phy of Mind. As she focuses on Hegel’s concept of 
“full-blown liberty [as] the very essence of mind,” there 
is no doubt we are viewing the realm of freedom. A 
true leap was then achieved with her commentary on 
the final three paragraphs of the Philosophy of Mind, 
which Hegel added to the work a year before his death 
in 1831. 

With paragraph 575, Hegel presents the syllogism 
Logic-Nature-Mind. To Dunayevskaya, it signified that 
“the movement is from the logical principle or theory to 
nature or practice and from practice not alone to theory 
but to the new society which is its essence.” Nature, as 
the middle term, indicates that “practice is ‘implicitly 
the Idea,”’ a notion that forms the basis of her view of 
the mass struggles for freedom as not only force, but 
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Pg. 212 from Vol 38 of Lenin’s Collected 
Works with marginalia by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. This is the page of Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks Dunayevskaya dis- 
cusses in detail in her July 3, 1986 letter to 
Louis Dupre. 


With paragraph 576, Hegel presents the syllogism Na- 
ture-Mind-Logic. Mind, as the middle term, indicates 
that the theoretic-form here reaches philosophy. It 
forms the basis for a view of Marxism as a philosophy 
of liberation. 

With paragraph 577, Hegel breaks with the syllogistic 
form by throwing out Logic altogether. He instead pre- 
sents us with the “Self-Thinking Idea,” as the unity of 
Nature and Mind. This unity however, is no mere “qui- 
etly persisting identity,” but rather a ceaseless move- 
ment that opens up the path to freedom. 11 

In commenting on the conclusion of this May 20th 
letter, Dunayevskaya later said, “It becomes necessary 
to stress here, over and over again, that I had not a sin- 
gle word to say then about the Party or the Soviets or 
any form of organisation. On the contrary. Here is what 
I then concluded: ‘We have entered the new society.’” 12 

It may well sound contradictory. Has not this entire 
journey been in order to help work out the question of 
organization? So why does she say she had “not a word 
to say” on organization with the end of the letter? 

Contradictory as it sounds, it seems to me that not 


11. See Hegel’s smaller Logic, paragraph 215: “The Idea is essentially 
process, because its identity is only the absolute and free identity of 
the Concept, because this identity is the absolute negativity and hence 
dialectical.” 

12. Raya Dunayevskaya, “On the Battle of Ideas” (1982) in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism — a Half Century 
of its World Development, Vol. 11, #7486. 


having “a word to say” about organization at the end of 
the May 20th letter is precisely what opens up a new 
door to the dialectics of organization. For instead of pos- 
ing a specific form or type of organization as the Uni- 
versal, she poses a new relationship to the Idea of Free- 
dom in concluding, “We have entered the new society.” 
That is;, instead of presenting a form of organization, or 
a mediator, as the determinant, she projects the need 
for dialectic mediation, which each generation must 
work out anew for itself. In developing this within the 
context of a discussion on the “role of a group like us,” 
a new concept of organization is being born. 

The importance of this 1953 breakthrough cannot be 
overestimated. Our age has witnessed an abundance of 
forms of organization, both “spontaneous” and “organ- 
ized.” Yet by the 1990s it is evident that none has 
succeeded in breaking through to the new. It isn’t just 
the vanguardist forms of organization which have ended 
up capitulating to existing society. That is also true of 
so creative a form of workers’ self-organization as Soli- 
darity in Poland. What remains unworked out is the 
role of am organization of revolutionaries opposed to the 
elitist parties and for spontaneous mass struggles but 
which recognizes that a philosophy of new human rela- 
tions is needed to change the world. This is what makes 
the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” our contempo- 
rary. 

RETROGRESSION, OR NEW BEGINNINGS? 

The implication of Dunayevskaya’s second letter we 
have printed here, her 1986 letter on “The Third Atti- 
tude to Objectivity,” is that we face the risk of retro- 
gression if we do not work out such a new relationship 
between philosophy and organization. 

In Hegel, “The Third Attitude to Objectivity” refers 
to immediate knowledge, or intuitionism. The essence of 
the Third Attitude is the view that “belief’ and “in- 
sight” are sufficient, i.e., that ideas do not have to be 
proved. In focusing on how Hegel’s critique of the 
Third Attitude speaks to the question of organization, 
Dunayevskaya is pointing to the importance of mani- 
festing proof of the objectivity of cognition. It isn’t or- 
ganization “as such” that’s at issue as much as the la- 
bor of giving organizational expression to the dialectic of 
negativity. 

As we can see from Dunayevskaya’s letter on Lenin, 
however, he did not manifest proof of the objectivity of 
cognition in his commentary on “The Idea of Cogni- 
tion” and “The Absolute Idea.” Though he wrote of 
how “cognition not only reflects the objective world, but 
creates it,” he didn’t concretize it. When he did single 
out “objectivity” he referred not to the objectivity of 
cognition but rather to “objective «rorld connections,” 
i.e., materialism. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to see how Lenin relates 
to the letter on the Third Attitude. After all, he was no 
intuitionist. What these letters seem to indicate, howev- 
er, is that skipping over the objectivity of cognition in 
his age left Lenin on the threshold of the Absolute, 
whereas doing so in ours sends you reeling backward 
into the arms of intuitionism. 

The realities of our time may help explain the differ- 
ence. Our age has witnessed an array of revolutions and 
freedom struggles, but it has also seen one revolution 
after another remain unfinished or transform into its 
opposite, often by counter-revolution from within. This 
historic period has thus provided proof that Practice 
alone cannot surmount the contradiction between the 
idea of freedom and its actualization. 

But what happens when history proves, that the goal 
cannot be reached by Practice alone at a moment when 
revolutionaries haven’t yet manifested proof of the ob- 
jectivity of a philosophy of liberation? The result is a 
void in which all sorts of nefarious elements appear. 

That is why we insist: to combat the retrogressive 
character of this period, far more than a “regroupment” 
of existing forces is in order. What is instead needed is a 
serious rearticulation of what freedom is about, what 
the antithesis of capitalism and established “Commu- 
nism” is, and what new human relations we are for. 
Given the way the concept of revolution has been per- 
verted by one tyrannical regime after another, we can- 
not presume a forward movement to the future without 
this hard organizational-philosophic labor. 

Our generation can rise to the challenge of such an 
organization of thought when it roots itself not alone in 
the terrain of the present, but in those high points of 
past freedom struggles and thought which point a direc- 
tion to the future. It is in this spirit that we look for- 
ward to an intense back-and-forth with our readers on 
the meaning of the 40th anniversary of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel's Absolutes.” 
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HOLOCAUST OF WACO 

As the politicians and media show, it’s 
hard to keep one’s reason in face of the 
horror in Waco. They all but attribute 
some supernatural power to David 
Koresh in order to explain the behavior 
of his followers. But pull back a moment 
and it becomes obvious that the “mad- 
man in Waco” is an artificer who ex- 
pressed the true logic of this degenerate 
society, the unfreedom of his theology 
reflecting the unfreedom of life under 
capitalism. 

One newscaster wondered how so 
many people could allow themselves to 
be incinerated. I wanted to ask her 
whether she had ever joined a protest 
against nuclear weapons. From Hiroshi- 
ma to Auschwitz, Bosnia to Waco, the 
truths of capitalism find expression as 
holocaust. 

G.E 

Chicago 


BREAST 
CANCER 
AND 

THEWLM 

Terry Moon’s column on breast can- 
cer (December 1992 N&L) coincided 
with a series on that question in Sci- 
ence. The example in Moon’s column of 
the research being done on tainted 
breast milk without apparent concern 
for the tainted breast the milk was com- 
ing from was quite apt. Women have 
been historically invisible to science 
both as scientists and as subject. In the 
’70s Dr. Estelle Ramey campaigned 
against a medical textbook that used 
“cheesecake” photos of bare breasted 
women to liven up the text. Her con- 
temporary, Dr. Adelaine Hackett, told 
me women’s breasts were never dis- 
cussed in medical school, just regarded 
as a fat pad. 

It has taken 20 years of the women’s 
movement and an ever-increasing death 
rate for science to begin to budge. Most 
research has been by women in isolation 
without a lot of funding...We are going 
to have to stay on top of this research, 
its funding, direction and interpretation, 
while tackling capitalism at the same 
time. No easy task. 

Scientist and feminist 
Berkeley 

* * * 

“Jacobson’s peddles Pain and Misery: 
the 160 women workers who were ‘per- 
manently replaced’ now have no health 
insurance to pay for breast cancer 
screening, or care,” workers from 
Teamster Local 64 told 6,000 people 
who “Raced for the Cure” April 17 in 
Detroit. I heard a lot of shock and anger 
at these words— Jacobson’s was a spon- 
sor of the race! 

In the midst of a chilling snowstorm, 
spirits were high. Even though many 
marchers wore hand-made signs in 
memory of a mother, an aunt, a friend, 
a daughter, others proclaimed, “I’m a 
survivor.” It made me feel that Audre 
Lorde, like Joe Hill, “never died.” 

Participant 

Detroit 

WORKERS’ VOICES 

I wrote a letter to President Clinton 
telling him the investment tax credit for 
business was a bad idea because it 
would give a tax break for investing in 
machinery, not in labor. I also said the 
deficit was caused by military spending, 
the S&L bailout and waste. I’m afraid 
the investment tax credit will be like the 
S&L bailout and we’U have to pay for it. 
But I doubt they listen to our letters. 

Unemployed white worker 
New York City 

* * * 

The “Workshop Talks” column in the 
April N&L hit home more than any- 
thing 1 have read in a long time. It 
shows how management in some shops 
haa <jpw* 0 W 0 AOJ transform some work- 
ers into policing themselves, with this 
so-called “team concept.” This is work- 
ers doing away with their own self— this 
is suicide! That workers today could ac- 
cept this shows how far backward we 
went under Reagan and Bush. 

Retired auto worker 
California 




‘PRACTICING DIALECTICS’ IN TODAY’S CHANGED WORLD 


The letter on “Practicing Dialectics” 
chosen for the Archives column in the 
April issue was written in May 1968— at 
the height of the ’60s movements — but 
it still speaks to today, because we have 
not yet gone beyond that highpoint. If 
we are able to work out the full mean- 
ing of the Los Angeles rebellion that 
happened a year ago, we may be able to 
go beyond. We have to be able to grasp a 
highpoint that happens in life, in order 
to help it to develop. 

Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

What I found compelling in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Practicing Dialectics,” 
was where she quoted Hegel on how 
“Every beginning must be made from 
the Absolute,” and related it to “the 
plunge into freedom that a generaliza- 
tion gives you.” That “plunge” de- 
scribes the most exhilarating moment in 
life when one recognizes that a new 
world is possible. I see that kind of mo- 
ment in one of the new paragraphs she 
added to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution: “If we are to achieve suc- 
cess in the new revolutions, we have to 
see that the uprooting of the old is total 
from the start.” That means starting 
from the Absolute. It was what Wom- 
en’s Liberationists wanted and a plunge 
into freedom that created a movement. 
The question is, how to develop that? 
She tells us “that, in turn, depends on 
women practicing the immediate prob- 
lems inseparable from the philosophic 
context.” 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

* * * 

To me, “Every beginning must be 
made from the Absolute” speaks to the 
need to counter those involved in labor 
struggles who think that the only thing 
we need to do is to fight on the practical 
questions at hand. But pragmatism like 
that won’t get us to a new society! You 
can focus on one particular— but there 
are ten other ones that you’re not deal- 
ing with! A comprehensive philosophic 
approach has to be part of the work, 
otherwise the total uprooting of capital- 
ism that we need won’t ever happen. 

Worker and thinker 
California 

* * * 

Twenty-five years ago I had just start- 
ed working for the Illinois Department 
of Public Aid as a caseworker and had 
just gotten back from boot camp as a 
member of the Illinois National Guard. 
On April 4, 1968, the day Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was assassinated, my 
unit was activated, during which time 
the office where I worked was torched. 
That summer we were activated again 
for the Democratic National Convention 
held in Chicago. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Practicing Di- 
alectics” started my mind wandering 
back in time to the chain of events that 
had such a profound effect on how I 
started to practice thinking. The Black 
revolt, the anti- Vietnam war movement, 
the student rebellion, the continuation 
of the Boss and Black relationship in 
the welfare system— I knew there had 
to be a better way for the self-creativity 
of the individual and started on a jour- 
ney towards Marxist-Humanism. 

Jerry 

Chicago 


but could provide the ground for work- 
ing it out. She started talking about the 
need to move beyond knee-jerk reactions 
to things, like a list of set answers from 
the brain; or the opposite, gut-feeling 
responses from the heart. She wants to 
work out both mind and heart together 
in a new way. 

Women’s liberationist 
Illinois 


THE ARTIFICER TODAY 

I was really fascinated with Lou 
Turner’s essay on “Nationalism, the Ar- 
tificer and Afrocentricity.” His return to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s exploration of 
“the Artificer” in Hegel’s Phenomenol- 
ogy of Mind illuminated, in so many 
ways, the rise of rabid nationalism on a 
global scale today. You couldn’t read 
Hegel’s characterization of “a host of 
separate, antagonistic national Spirits 
who hate and fight each other to the 
death” and not think of the genocidal 
Serbian nationalism which is killing the 
people of Bosnia. 

Graduate philosophy student 
Chicago 

* * *■ 

Turner’s analysis of both the self-con- 
fining logic of Asante’s Afrocentric 
Idea, and the objectivity of its appeal, 
especially to Black youth today, was 
enormously illuminating. Arguing that 
Asante “spirits away the revolutionary 
nature of the Black dimension,” turning 
it into a “rhetorical device, and arti- 
fice,” he asks whether the “rhetoric of 
revolution” has replaced its actuality. 
But Turner doesn’t stop there. Con- 
versely, he asks whether “Afrocen- 
tricity, given the objectivity of its appeal 
in the African-American community, 
presages new openings, new beginnings 
toward working out a genuine philoso- 
phy of revolution? Or, can it be both?” 

The phrase, “or can it be both,” re- 
minded me of Dunayevskaya’s question, 
in Chap. 1 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, about whether Marx is right that 
it is a “delusion” to think that the Idea 
of Freedom can “absorb” objectivity, or 
whether it is the “ideal toward which 
man aims, and can it be both?” Posing 
Turner’s and Dunayevskaya’s questions 
together opens a whole new line of 
thought for me. 

Mordechai Mucamel 
Chicago 

* * * 

To see how universal is the problem 
of the artificer reducing self-determina- 
tion to self-existence, look at how 
Modzelewski now views Poland in the 
latest issue of New Politics. Before, 
when Solidarity was a mass movement, 
he said self-determination unfolded in 
new forms of genuine democracy. Now 
it has become an abstract symbol allied 
with the Church and the mythic identi- 
ty in the retrogressive idea of the 
“true” (i.e., Catholic) Pole. Liberals on 
social policy who believe in reactionary 
economics of global capital to discipline 
workers are allied with the Church that 
still mouths pro-worker rhetoric along 
with its reactionary social policy. What 
moves forward in this national existence 
is the worst of both. Marx is needed to 
complete the movement from national 
consciousness to humanism. 

R.B. 

Oakland, Cal. 


* * * 

I was talking to a young feminist 
about the special workshop/classes that 
News and Letters Committees are hav- 
ing this spring on The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism and how 
what is central is toying to work out the 
relationship between philosophy, spon- 
taneity and organisation. She said that 
reading Emma Goldman had frustrated 
her because Goldman had such great 
critiques of the Russian Revolution, but 
never had any answers. I told her that 
Dunayevskaya had said that the new 
book she was working on, “Dialectics of 
Philosophy and Organisation...,’’ was 
not going to have the "answer” in it, 
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WHY SUPPORT N&L? 

Here is $2.60 for a gift sub for my 
friend’s birthday. I started to tell her 
about N&L— theory/practice, intellectu- 
als/workera, readers/writers and the 
breaking down of these barriers. Better 
yet, I thought, let her read it and get in- 
volved for herself. I’d like to challenge 
all readers of N&L to give a 0ft sub to a 
friend each year. Let’s get the ball roll- 
ing. 

Student/Teacher 
San Francisco 


‘SOCIALIST SCHOLARS’ 

As a newcomer and independent radi- 
cal, I have to say that the West Coast 
Socialist Scholars Conference, April 17, 
seemed to take place in a vacuum. It 
was the same day as the verdict in the 
Rodney King civil rights trial, but most 
speakers made no reference at all. to the 
trial, the verdict and the massive police 
presence throughout the city. Their 
mindset seemed set in stone. At one 
workshop on “Socialism at the End of 
the 20th Century,” most of the discus- 
sion was about socialism at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century! It took a 
Marxist-Humanist and myself to drag 
the discussion up to 1993! 

Gabriel C. 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

At the West Coast Socialist Scholars 
Conference here, I attended a panel on 
organizing garment workers in Los An- 
geles and spoke about my own experi- 
ence in the 1930s. We cannot think 
about organizing in the same way today, 
I said. Back then, we organized our bod- 
ies, the leadership became our heads 
and the CIO got transformed into its 
opposite. Now workers have to get their 
heads and not just their bodies organ- 
ized. Everyone there seemed to want to 
talk more about that idea. 

Felix Martin 

Los Angeles 

* * * 


John Marcotte, “Workshop Talks” 
columnist, made quite an intervention 
at our panel on “Labor and Politics” at 
the Socialist Scholars Conference here. 
(It was done in such a modest way, I 
don’t even know if he realized the stir 
he caused.) Some union representatives 
were t alking as though there was noth- 
ing controversial about working with 
management to improve “productivity.” 
Marcotte identified himself as a colum- 
nist for N&L, saying that he and other 
workers he knew were tired and didn’t 
want to offer any more “productivity” 
for capitalism. What he said set the 
room buzzing and seemed to change the 
direction of the discussion. 

Professor, Sociology 
and Labor Studies 
New York City 





THE 

LA.P.D. 

TRIAL 


The media shows Blacks who are hap-' 
py with the verdict. Ask more Blacks 
what they think and you’ll find they are 
not at all happy. All four cops are guilty. 
The tapes show it. 

Black student 
Manhattan 

* * * 


On the day of the verdict, San Fran- 
cisco was quiet but alert. Storefronts 
along Mission were covered and police 
were eveiywhere— on the streets, roof- 
tops, even the sewers. Storeowners were 
warned of violent riots and advised to 
close their stores. At 4 PM there was a 
demonstration organized by Roots 
Against War and Police Brutality. About 
175 marched from 24th and Mission to 
Laguna and Turk where they were 
joined by 50 others, and marched 
through the projects to Jefferson Park 
where there was a rally. A middle-aged 
Black janitor spoke for many others 
there when he said, “All 27 pigs were { 
guilty and should go to jail. They’re try- 
ing to pacify us by convicting two of 
them. We don’t need peace, we need jus- 
tice.” 

White youth 
San Francis^ t 

* * * 

We were invited to spend an evening 
at the home of a couple who were also 
entertaining friends from Los Angeles. 
The LA couple were bragging about 
their son, a member of the LAFD. They 
were so happy he had finally, "got his 

n - . ” He had killed a man and was ’* 

now fully accepted by his pews. They 
thought it was wonderful, and so did 
their hosts. We left as soon as we could. 
This Incident happened 19 years ago. 
“Civilised world" is still an oxymoron. 

Supporter 

Hawaii. 
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One year after the Los Angeles 


(continued from page 1) 

big part of what the 1992 rebellion was all about. And 
now this so-called Black leadership is crying and 
screaming on TV that we have a victory with this ver- 
dict and that we have peace in the hood. It’s ridiculous. 
We have not received justice.” 

As a brother from the Imperial Courts housing pro- 
jects by the name of Heavy D told the Los Angeles 
Times (April 18, 1 993 ): “You know how it goes, they 
give up one or two to make everything seem right... 
They needed something to pacify the public tension. But 
ain’t nothing changed. We’d do better walking through 
a cage of hungry lions with a double-breasted pork-chop 
suit on than get a fair shake in court.” 

The feeling in the Black community was that this sys- 
tem must go, or be taught a lesson that without justice 
there will be no peace. If Black life can be so expendable 
as to be beaten or killed in full view of the world and 
that is endorsed by the same system that claims to rep- 
resent “democracy” for the whole world to follow, then 
that same great white lie would be made into a night- 
mare that would keep white America awake at night in 
fear of Black mass revolt, self-organized and out of con- 
trol of the sell-out Black politicians and preachers. 

This white fear has made it open hunting season on 
Black life nationwide. This white fear intensified with 
the approach of the King verdict, as plans for police- 
state rule by curfew, rifle butts and road blocks in the 
Black community were prepared. 

White America’s illusion that a Black man being 
beaten by four LA.P.D. officers, while many more 
looked on, is actually a threat to the lives of armed 
policemen, has been exposed for what it really 
is — racism. In other words, much of white America 
approves of this form of state terror as a necessary 
evil to preserve its middle-class lifestyle. This same 
racist attitude preserved the segregated South for 
100 years after it took a civil war to abolish chattel 
slavery. Do we need another Civil War to finish the 
first one which left Black and white labor chained? 

Today, there are many mini-wars being fought na- 
tion-wide daily. Even some of L.A.’s largest corpora- 
tions, such as ARCO, prepared for an outbreak of vio- 
lence in response to the King verdict by informing its 
1,500 employees of its security measures: 

“We don’t anticipate a riot. We are not telling em- 
ployees there will be a riot,” stated ARCO spokesman A1 
Greenstein. “We are simply telling employees the steps 
we are taking to ensure their safety. It is simply emer- 
gency planning just as we do with earthquakes or other 
emergencies.” 

Compared to a natural disaster, nothing could be 
more “natural” than the human search and hunger for 
freedom. When it is masses reaching for it all at once it 
does produce an earthquake-like rumble that’s heard 
around the world, just as the L.A. rebellion was one 
year ago. 

That rebellion in 1992 showed the depth of Black 
frustration with this unjust system, its racism and pov- 
erty, as well as the masses’ recognition that they have 
strength in numbers and in motion against the police 
who can only attempt to divide to conquer. Supposedly 
they were ready for the next rebellion, with Black Police 
Chief Willie Williams riding the white horse to the res- 
cue. 

WHERE ARE WE ONE YEAR LATER? 

While only time will tell how last year’s rebellion will 
develop, we cannot leave the question wide open. Where 
does the one year anniversary of the 1992 L.A. rebellion 
find the multicultural L.A. community in the wake of 
the second King verdict? 

Many in the Black community say that we have to 
give the new Police Chief a chance, now that Daryl 
Gates is out. Many in the African-American established 
leadership criticized the LA.P.D. while Gates was in of- 
fice. Once he was forced to resign, that criticism disap- 
peared and the police force was endorsed with a silence 
that provided the ground for the establishment to call 
for 1,000 more police on LA. streets. 

Police Chief Willie Williams is a “new force” for law 
and order in the Black community. In Philadelphia, May 
1985, when Black Mayor Wilson Goode gave approval to 
the Philadelphia Police to drop a bomb on the MOVE 
compound, burning down the Black community along 
Osage Ave., Willie Williams was a high-ranking officer 
under Goode. The explosion killed 11 people, including 
several children. 

It is as if the Black community is a foreign coun- 
try with no protection under the law. That is how 
o ne B lack youth characterized it when he stated to 
a KFI Radio talk show host: “Don’t treat South Cen- 
tral like a foreign country. Jobs are needed down 
here in South Central.” 

Many today within the ranks of the unemployed are 
Black youth who see very few ways to earn a livelihood 
beyond the underground economy of the street, which 
means an early death for many. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL BEGINNINGS 

On the other hand new forms of organizations have 
developed in the year since the L.A. rebellion in re- 


We need your help! 

Don’t forget appeal , page 1 


sponse to the objective conditions that existed before 
and after the rebellion. The activities of these organiza- 
tions have illuminated our new passion for justice in the 
Black community, an objective need that the elected Af- 
rican-American politicians were not meeting. These poli- 
ticians continue to manipulate any true movement so as 
not to allow it to reach its full potential and threaten 
the status quo. 

Many of these new organizations have been meeting 
in a SCLA church in a town-hall style forum. Discussion 
has centered around the two trials— Rodney King and 
the four Black youth charged in the beating of white 
trucker Reginald Denny. These organizations, such as 
the LA. 4+ Committee, Latasha Harlins Justice Com- 



mittee, Hands Across Watts, and Mothers ROC grew 
out of the rebellion, or were seeds planted before, in an- 
ticipation of the coming storm. 

One leaflet for an upcoming South Central forum 
stated, “We want justice. What is justice? Together we 
will define the meaning of justice and organize to ob- 
tain it. This is only the beginning!” 

While it is only a beginning, it is a good and con- 
crete concept to hold onto in order to develop new 
and original concepts from below to shake up the 
very structure of the system that treats Black youth, 
in particular, as felons. As one youth described at a 
meeting recently, when we drive around outside or 
inside the Black community three or four deep, it is 
like asking to be stopped, searched and forced to lay 
out on the cold concrete sidewalk. 

While an organization like Hands Across Watts devel- 
oped out of the gang truce between the Bloods and the 
Crips, they concentrate on Black-on-Black self-help to 
counterpose to the bombardment from the media, politi- 
cians and police that gang members are only perpetra- 
tors of Black-on-Black crime. This organization has 
asked for help to teach English and the 3 Rs to a “colo- 
nized people.” They also represent an “element within 
the Black community ready to defend itself’ against 
life-threatening abuse. 

Most of these new organizations grew out of personal 
experiences and tragedies that people have turned into 
political action and consciousness. Mothers ROC, which 
stands for “Mothers to Reclaim Our Children, attempt 
to save and free the next generation of today’s youth 
from imprisonment: “We say there’s NO justice. The 
United States imprisons more people than any other 
country in the world. There is NO meaningful employ- 
ment. If we understand that it is the system that is fail- 
ing us all, especially our young and not the other way 
around, we will group together and fight. We will build 
and grow, we will overcome.” 

The LA 4+ face charges that could put them away 
for natural life, while the two cops convicted in the Rod- 
ney King case face a maximum of only 10 years in pris- 
on. This double standard is a slap in the face of the 
Black community whose drive to uproot this system we 
have not seen the last of. 

SELF-LIMITING BLACK LEADERSHIP 

Local and national Black leadership have swarmed 
over L.A.'s Black community in the wake of the second 
Rodney King verdict with calls for calm and peace. 
These established leaders, from Jesse Jackson and Max- 
ine Waters to Tom Bradley and Patricia Moore, act as if 
justice has been served with the two guilty verdicts of 
Koon and Powell. 

These “old” politicians are caught up in the self-limit- 
ing concepts of the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, 
which ended with the Black elite getting elected to poli- 
tical office. This has not served the urban Black ghetto’s 
quest for real equality, nor has electing Blacks to office 


rebellion 


destroyed institutional racism and segregation. Blacks 
still have poor education, no jobs and not the faintest 
glimpse of justice under a system these politicians are 
lost in. 

At a conference in Memphis recently, commemo- 
rating: the 25th anniversary of the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, the Los Angeles Times (April 5, 
1993) quoted Lou Turner on the need to work out 
the meaning of the end of the 1960s. How do we 
work Out the historical meaning of the firestorm of 
urban rebellion back then in relationship to urban 
rebellion today? “The defining moment that we’ve 
lived through in the last few years is Los Angeles,” 
Turner said. And it has illuminated the “exhaustion 
of the ideas of the previous age.” 

In reality, wrote Raya Dunayevskaya in 1955, “any 
generalization no matter how good, becomes its own op- 
posite when it doesn’t change along with the constantly 
changing concrete.... You cannot live by the truths of 
another era. That is the activity of theory and practice. 
You have to constantly reinterpret” (Theoretical and 
Practical Perspectives: Where to Begin)? 

The Black masses have been at the forefront of the 
needed American revolution throughout this country’s 
history. Being looked upon as the weak link in the capi- 
talist chain, we find ourselves in a compromising posi- 
tion. However, it is the additive of color in American 
capitalism’s army of the unemployed, many of whom 
are youth, that intensifies the rebellious nature of the 
American scene. 

On the 250th anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
we must take another look at David Walker’s Appeal, 
which holds true even more today. David Walker con- 
fronted Thomas Jefferson for his statement about Black 
being an “unfortunate” color. 

That same unfortunate tone can be heard in the voice 
of his namesake William Jefferson Clinton when speak- 
ing of the unemployed. David Walker shouted, “My col- 
or will yet root some of you out of the very face of the 
earth. America is more our country that it is the white, 
we have enriched it with our blood and tears.” 

That needed uprooting is on the horizon, but the 
question is: how do we guarantee that it becomes a com- 
plete movement for full freedom, and not more oppres- 
sion the day after the rebellion? j 

Delta Pride workers 

(continued from page 3) 

to work for them. It’s time we got a wage to live on. 

Katie Knight: Classes I to III are production. I’m in 
Class I, and I’ve been at Delta Pride eight years, and 
still only get $5.15 an hour. It should be at least $7.50. 

Sharon Smith: Maintenance is Classes IV to VII. No 
women; are allowed in maintenance. There are mostly 
Black Wien and a few white men. Production is nearly 
all Black women. They say women aren’t qualified for 
maintenance; they don’t even consider their applica- 
tions. They say women aren’t strong enough to move 
heavy tables and machines. But there should be two 
people to move heavy things anyway. 

Linda Hoskins: It’s also the hours that are a prob- 
lem. I work on the kill line. They cut our hours back 
real bad about three weeks ago; we are only getting 
about 20 hours a week. It’s very hard to live on that; 
you can’t budget. First they work you overtime any day 
they like. Then they turn around and give you hardly 
any hours, and you have to figure out how to live on 
that. 

Sharon Smith: You never know what time you will 
get off. If you leave at any time after your eight hours, 
you can be disciplined, with what they call an “unau- 
thorized tardy.” You can be there 12 hours, and tell 
them that you have to go home because your babysitter 
is leaving, and they will give you an “unauthorized tar- 
dy.” If you get six in a year, you are terminated. They 
say rules should be “within reason,” but some of their 
rules are not. 

Sarah White: In October, we will see that we get 
what we need. No one will negotiate without us. It 
won’t be people from Delta Pride management and the 
international off by themselves; it won’t be two or three 
people in a room somewhere. We will have a negotiating 
committee with workers from each of the plants. Every- 
one wifl know what is going on, and be a part of it. I try 
to teach my children about history, about Martin Lu- 
ther King and all the struggles, about how hard it was. 
Once we did not feel good about ourselves. They tried to 
make us feel we were stupid and illiterate. But they 
didn't know we were smarter than they were. 
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Raya Dunayevskaya 

. nomination of Marxian theory is one of the 
Hfttgent tasks for comprehending the content- 
somhr situation. ...Raya Dunetyo> kayo's »apl trips 
to mtaptora ‘Jm integral unity of Marxian theory at 
its vsjfy foundation; in the humanistic philosophy. ” 

— Herbert Marcuse dm t F t 
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crisis in state-capitalism 


by Jim Guthrie 

I would like to make my contribution to what I hope 
will be an ongoing discussion of the meaning for youth 
today of The Marxist-Humanist Theory of ■ State- 
Capitalism (MHTSC), a collection of 17 writings from 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Archives that range from her 
original analysis of Russia as a state-capitalist society in 
1941 through four decades of her projection of the 
meaning of state-capitalism as a global phenomenon. 

MHTSC does not contain an in-depth discussion of 
youth problems and struggles, yet I believe it gives us a 
basis to deepen our understanding of youth as a philo- 
sophic-revolutionary category by focusing on the way in 
which the Marxist-Humanist theory of state-capitalism 
gives us a new understanding of today. We live in a very 
different period from the 1960s because of the fall of 
Communism in Russia and Eastern Europe, but also be- 
cause of the total crisis in the global economy. 

In my experience I’ve seen the impact this crisis has 
had on both student youth and inner-city youth. After 
leaving a campus where technocrats were openly trans- 
forming the university into a high-tech training ground 
for big capital, and much of the Left believed we were in 
a “post-industrial age” in which the working class was 
irrelevant, I’ve gone on to work in an elementary school 
on Chicago’s Black economically desolated Westside. 

Images of successful Black doctors, lawyers, and an 
aeronaut are held up as “role models” by teachers who 
say, “You can be whatever you want to be, if you believe 
in yourself and try hard enough.” But few make it to 
fifth grade before realizing that in this society that 
just ain’t so. Thirteen-year-olds have told me bitterly 
how both of their parents have to work 12 hours a day. 
The reality many of the kids grow up with was brought 
home to me by one young mother who volunteers at the 
school: “My goal is to get a job before I’m forty.” 

In the 1977 essay “Today’s Epigones Who Try to 
Truncate Marx’s Capital” Dunayevskaya shows how 
with the 1975 world economic crisis bourgeois ideo- 
logues began quoting from Marx’s Capital on the de- 

Cops beat Black student 

Chicago, 111. — Students at Chicago State Universi- 
ty (CSU) are wearing yellow ribbons and calling for jus- 
tice for their ex-fellow student Kevin Scott who was se- 
verely beaten by a Chicago State cop in the campus li- 
brary. On Nov. 12, 1992, a group of Black students were 
sitting at a library table when white officer Steve 
Holman began a verbal argument with one of them (not 
Scott). Holman left, returned with back-up support, 
then selected Kevin Scott, and viciously beat him, re- 
peatedly hitting his face, kicking his groin, and smashed 
Scott’s head through a library wall. This 10-minute 
beating sent Kevin, who has epilepsy, into a seizure. He 
was then dragged to the police station and, while in a 
grand mal seizure, strip-searched. Scott was charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

Kevin Scott, a soft-spoken Black man who walks with 
a cane, said with incredulity, the police accused him of 
having “super-human strength.. .just like Rodney King.” 
From the physical and emotional strain of the beating 
and charges, Kevin has suffered daily epileptic seizures 
and had to withdraw from his classes. 

Questions about why the Student Government Associ- 
ation has not supported Scott’s case lead us to wonder 
whose interests they serve? The University administra- 
tion’s threats and rumors about consequences of dem- 
onstrations at the hearings, especially for students on fi- 
nancial aid, have scared some people from getting in- 
volved with building community support for Scott. 

A CSU student eyewitness to the beating, who was 
questioned by an investigation committee, said they 
made him feel “uncomfortable and intimidated.” He 
had to remind the questioners, “Hey, I’m not on trial 
for anything... I deserve respect.” What needs to be put 
on trial is this American civilization that tolerates and 
institutionalizes this state practice. — M. Leber 
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cline in the rate of profit as endemic to capitalism be- 
cause they had no other wa^ to explain the global crisis. 
Their own official data showed that, although there 
were high net profits at the end of 1976, “there is such 
a decline in the rate of profit compared to what they 
consider necessary to keep investing for expanded pro- 
duction, they are holding off.” The resulting low rate of 
growth, Dunayevskaya concludes is by no means a tem- 
porary situation to be overcome with the next economic 
boom because, “There is to be no next booia”(p. 124). 

In the 1986 essay, “Capitalist Production/Alienated 
Labor: This Nuclear World and its Politicsd Crises,” 
Dunayevskaya explains that during the Great Depres- 
sion in the 1930s the accepted bourgeois theory was 



that the only way to get out of the crisis was to couple 
production with employment, so the capitalists made a 
fetish out of creating a state plan to achieve that end. 
Today it is clear that even the most controlling state 
plan cannot stop capitalism’s law of motion towards col- 
lapse, so the fetishism of the Plan is being replaced by 
another Grand Illusion: uncoupling employment from 
production, the belief that greater productivity can come 
out of robotized production and computers. 

They have completely forgotten that Alienated Labor 
is the creator of all values and surplus values. Introduc- 
ing greater technology in order to extract more unpaid 
labor from workers at the point of production cannot, in 
the long run, solve the crisis in the rate of profit. In- 
stead it creates ever greater unemployment. 

This unemployment has had its heaviest concentra- 
tion among Black and Latino youth. As the production 
jobs dry up the alienation the worker experienced in 
production is transformed into the general social alien- 
ation experienced by youth who are forced to live in a 
racist society which no longer has a place for them. It 
was this unemployed army Karl Marx called “grave dig- 
gers of capitalism.” 

Dunayevskaya counters the fetish of high-tech by 
stressing that only revolution can abolish the illusion 
that even some Marxists have that this new form of 
production is the new Universal. Revolutionaries, she 
argues, must never be deluded that “Alienated Labor 
under capitalism is the human activity, much less that 
science is the human activity.” (p. 152) Rather, it is the 
complete rejection of this inhuman alienating system by 
youth today which emerged most starkly in the Los An- 
geles rebellion, that shows the urgency of revolution. 

With working-class youth being demonized as 
gangbangers and teenage mother welfare cheats, and 
student activists being told that “the working class no 
longer exists” by the so-called most radical professor on 
campus, we need to understand the real source of the 
urban crisis — and the source of its resolution— by listen- 
ing to those who have had the closest look at all its hor- 
rors. 

Lesbian and Gay march 

Washington, D. C. — Organizers estimate that 
over one million people participated in the March on 
Washington for Lesbian, Gay and Bi Equal Rights and 
Liberation on April 25. The outpouring of pride, com- 
mitment and support was intended to send a strong 
message on issues like AIDS, Civil Rights laws and the 
military ban. But beyond the particular issues, there 
was a real feeling of having made history. 

Downtown Washington had become a place where, 
for once, Lesbians and Gays could walk hand-in- 
hand with their lovers without fear. This sense of 
freedom was especially evident in the Dyke March 
which took place on Saturday night. Tens of thou- 
sands of beautiful women (and a few men) took to 
the streets in “a celebration of struggle, survival 
and resistance.” It was truly inspiring, even though 
some remarks by Gay men in the crowd showed the 
awful ubiquity of sexism in this society. 

Also disturbing was the use in this march (in signs 
and slogans) of words which are normally used by men 
to insult various parts of womens’ bodies. At a time like 
this, when sexism has turned into outright murder of 
women everywhere, it seems inappropriate to use this 
kind of objectifying language. How can you “reclaim” 
words which are meant to kill you? The most powerful 
images were the pictures of Lesbians who were victims 
of hate killings. 

The next day’s redly and march on Washington was a 
joyful expression of the human spirit. Particularly nota- 
ble were the large number of youth, and the turnout of 
African Americans and other people of color. The line of 
marchers and crowds of onlookers stretched for blocks, 
and it was nice, for once, to see the few crazed funda- 
mentalists hiding behind more police than were protect- 
ing the White House itself. 

Despite Clinton’s message of support, there was much 
criticism of him for not being there. He was also criti- 
cized strongly by ACT-UP’s Larry Kramer, among oth- 
ers, for his failure to take any action on AIDS. 

— Suzanne Rose and Gerard Emmett 


(continued from page 1) 

and rhetoric of “oppositional tropes,” Said tours the im- 
perialist peripheries of bygone empires and emergent 
“new world orders” in search of “actuality,” one to 
serve as ground base for his cultural harmonics. 

That imperialist ideological frameworks inhere in the 
Western literary canon is not in itself novel, nor is the 
need to requisition the submerged subjectivities of colo- 
nial and postcolonial texts and discourse. However, 
mapping the imperialist terrain of the capitalist order 
through its literaiy productions runs the same risk of 
stumbling into the pitfalls of underconsumptionism, a 
kind of phenomenology of imperialism, as any post- 
Marx Marxist political economy which de-links imperial- 
ism from its state monopoly inner core. 

Said’s phenomenological imperialism is at once a con- % 
struction of literaiy imagination and the ideological he- 
gemony of what Marx called the “order-mongering” 
powers of Western capitalism. Unfortunately, we don’t 
engage the oppositional consciousness of the “wretched 
of the earth” against imperialist reality, but that of the 
national petty bourgeoisie. We never get a sense of the 
class and gender contradictions indigenous to Third 
World cultures, only Said’s preoccupation with the bor- 
der logic of nationalism’s “warring essences” (p. 311). 

How are we to take, for instance, the following esti- 
mation of E.M. Forster’s benign imperialist tale A Pas- 
sage to India: “Forster was a novelist, not a political 
officer or theorist or prophet. Yet he found a way to use 
the mechanism of the novel to elaborate on the already 
existing structure of attitude and reference without 
changing it” (p. 205) Does Said expect Forster’s imagi- 
nary account to “change” the “already existing struc- 
ture of attitude and reference” of British imperialism 
othbr than by transforming imperialism into an imagi- 
nary construct? 

In other words, there seems to be a mythical impulse 
at work in Said’s representation of the imperialist imag- 
ination. For he interrogates literary texts suspected of 
harboring an imperialist “structure of attitude and ref- ■** 
erence” as if the texts represent an oracle to be deci- 
phered for the meaning it might supply the identity of 
the postcolonial intellectual. 

And yet, at the level of representation Said does 
glimpse crucial fragments of the powerful forces con- 
tending at the ideological core of the imperialist-nation- 
alist struggle. Citing Edward Thompson’s searing 1926 
critique of the British Raj in India, Said writes: 
“Thompson notes the imbalance between the two mis- 
representations [that the British and the Indians have 
of each other], that one representation has all the power 
of modern technology and diffusion to back it— from the 
army to the Oxford History of India— whereas the oth- 
er relies on the pamphlet and the mobilizing rejectionist 
sentiments of an oppressed people” (p. 206). 

The infusions of national ardor and consciousness in 
Indian self-determination dating back to the 1856 Sepoy 
Mutiny that Marx analyzed is what made “the pamphlet 
and the mobilizing rejectionist sentiments of an op- 
pressed people” the historical equivalent of the “power 
of modern technology and diffusion to back it.” 

The national revolution against imperialism, which 
has always been a protracted struggle covering genera- 
tions and articulated in various stages, is the untidy dis-4* 
sonance Said wants to modulate in his cultural 
harmonics. His tone-deafness to that revolution Fanon 
called “an original idea propounded as an absolute,” i.e., 
a new humanism, makes it more likely that one will 
find the Oxford History of India than the nationalist 
pamphlet in the “structure of attitude and reference” of 
Edward Said’s Culture and Imperialism. 

Thus, while Culture and Imperialism stands be- 
tween the defining moments of the Persian Gulf War 
and the Los Angeles rebellion, only the former has * 
meaning for Said, so inordinate is the weight he places 
on the engagements of the postcolonial literary imagina- 
tion. 

The logic of ignoring the inner contradiction of the 
imperialist home front is that it easily enough becomes 
an excuse to appeal, not to the “wretched of the earth” 
within the West, but to its structures of power. 
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Contradictions deepen in South Africa 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The April 10 murder by a white neo-fascist with the 
apparent collusion of Conservative Party officials, of key 
African National Congress (AN© leader Chris Hani, 
who was also the head of the South African Communist 
Party (CP), has touched off a new wave of self-mobiliza- 
tion by the Black masses. On April 14, most of the 
country’s six million Black workers answered the ANC’s 
call for a general strike, effectively shutting down the 
economy. . 

Despite ANC calls for nonviolence and restraint, 
however, crowds in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and 
Durban clashed with police and looted and burned 
white-owned stores and businesses. At least five 
demonstrators were killed by police. All across the 
, country, ANC leaders were met with opposition 
when they urged restraint on angry crowds of Black 

France rightist victory 

In a stunning defeat, France’s Socialist Party, in pow- 
er for most of the time since 1981, was routed at the 
polls in March by a coalition of two big conservative 
parties. The new National Assembly will have 487 right- 
ist deputies, 67 Socialists and 23 Communists, making 
it the most conservative parliament in this century. 
While Socialist President Francois Mitterrand’s term 
does not end until 1995, he will now “cohabit” with a 
rightist Prime Minister, Eduard Bahadur, who will have 
the power to set domestic policy. 

The vote was in large part a response to the coun- 
try’s deepening economic crisis, with the unemploy- 
ment rate having climbed to 10.6%, a trend that the 
reformist social democratic policies of Mitterrand 
were unable to stop. 

Somewhat fewer votes (12%) went to the neo-fascist 
National Front (FN) than in previous elections, but this 
was because the two main rightist parties themselves 
embraced most of the FN’s program, blaming rising 
*■ crime and unemployment on France’s several million 
nonwhite immigrant workers and their families, and 
promising to end the right of legal immigrants to bring 
over any family members to join them. 

France’s notoriously racist police wasted no time in 
responding to the Right’s “take off the gloves” message. 
Within days of the election, police intensified their 
sweeps of immigrant neighborhoods, harassing and de- 
taining hundreds of youths. They were following Bahad- 
ur’s call to move “without delay” to take up “the prob- 
lems of nationality, immigration and public security.” 

Ten days after the election, in early April, a 
French police inspector murdered Makome 
RFBowole, a 17-year-old Black youth originally from 
Zaire, while interrogating him at a police station. 
According to the leading newspaper Le Monde, “the 
gun, a 9 millimeter revolver, was placed against the 
head of the youth” at the time it was fired. 

In the days following this outrage, several hundred 
immigrants and civil rights activists held demonstra- 
tions. For several nights afterwards, groups of youths 
threw paving stones and bottles at police and looted 
stores. Few on the streets seemed to believe the new 
government’s promises of a thorough investigation, 
%hile some warned of an explosion if the police contin- 
ued their racist crackdown. 


demonstrators. 

Even the ANC’s most popular leader, Nelson Man- 
dela, was stunned when his speech memorializing Hani 
to a crowd of over 10,000 in Soweto was interrupted by 
hecklers. This had not happened at any time since his 
release from prison three years ago. “We can all see 
that he’s too old and he doesn’t want to fight,” one 
member of the crowd, Raseleti Komame, told the New 
York Times. 

A few days later, Hani was buried before a crowd of 
80,000 at an ANC ceremony. For the first time ever, the 
national television and radio broadcasted to the whole 
country the speeches of the ANC leadership. 

Hani, the head of the ANC’s military wing, enjoyed a 
reputation for militancy and was considered to be the 
ANC’s second most popular leader, after Mandela. He 
was particularly popular among the township youth and 
other elements who feel that, in agreeing to a five-year 
transition period to majority rule, senior ANC leaders 



South African youth rally near Johannesburg af- 
ter the murder of Chris Hani. 

Brazil’s famine and unrest 

The impeachment last year on corruption charges of 
Brazil’s millionaire playboy president, Fernando Collor 
de Mello, has done nothing to change the horrific condi- 
tions facing the masses. The world economic crisis has 
now led to outright starvation in the impoverished 
Northeast. 

Faced with drought, residents of the Northeast have 
found it impossible to survive, as in years past, by send- 
ing members of their families south to work in the 
country’s industrial centers. That route is closed off this 
year, when unemployment stands at 15% in an industri- 
al center like Sao Paulo. 

Instead, they have begun to move against the govern- 
ment itself. On March 29, 1,000 sugar cane workers oc- 
cupied a government office in Pernambuco, demanding 
more emergency aid. This action followed smaller ones a 
few weeks earlier. More than 100 rural markets and 
food warehouses have been looted by desperate people. 
The situation is like a tinderbox, as the drought contin- 
ues. More than ten million people are now threatened 
by starvation in the Northeast. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as i» the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
hitman relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation . We have or- 
ganized ourselves into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of The Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Bunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(.1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 


The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 


left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to ail under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 
tees aims at developing and concretizing this body 
of ideas for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
. ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim,...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. 


such as Mandela have made far too many concessions to 
the white rulers. 

Most of the time, Hani went along with official ANC 
and CP policy, which was for negotiations rather than 
confrontation at all costs. In so doing, he often helped 
head off dissension from the ANC’s left wing, and kept 
many in the ANC, who might otherwise have split off, 
from forming more revolutionary groups. 

Hani’s death was one among over 9,000 Blacks 
killed since Mandela was released in 1990, most of 
them in attacks by the government-armed Inkatha 
movement, which the police allow to operate with 
near impunity in the townships. Only days before 
Hani’s death, ten ANC members were massacred in 
a night attack on their home in Durban. 

With Hani’s death, the struggle for Black self-emanci- 
pation has reached a turning point. If assassins can get 
to Hani then no one, not even Mandela, is really safe. 
How could a known Communist and ANC leader, un- 
doubtedly shadowed 24 hours a day by the security po- 
lice, have been killed in broad daylight in front of his 
own home without the police being able to prevent it? 
This has called the whole process of negotiations into 
question. 

Never before has the ANC leadership’s hold on the 
masses seemed so tenuous. With the sometimes cooper- 
ation of the government, they are seeking to turn 
Hani’s death into support for continued negotiations. So 
far this argument has been a very hard sell in the Black 
community. ^ 

Russia’s referendum 

The April 25 referendum in Russia produced a narrow 
margin for President Boris Yeltsin. As we go to press, it 
is estimated that 58% of those voting endorsed his pres- 
idency, a razor thin majority of 53% endorsed immedi- 
ate new elections for the Russian Congress, whose lead- 
ers are Yeltsin’s greatest political rivals. 

Yeltsin came into the election fortified by a U.S. -Rus- 
sia summit only three weeks earlier. He also benefitted 
from the politics of referendums, which give a great ad- 
vantage to the head of state. Most importantly, there 
was the widespread suspicion that the leaders of the 
Congress were more closely tied to the policies of the old 
totalitarian apparatus. Although the working people of 
Russia have seen their conditions of life and labor dete- 
riorate under Yeltsin’s “free market” economics, the 
prospect of a return, even a partial one, to totalitarian 
Communism seemed an even greater danger to most. 

Thus, the vote was more a negative one, against the 
old apparatus, than a positive endorsement of Yeltsin’s 
policies. As a teacher in a poor and isolated village south 
of Mdseow told a Western reporter; “I don’t much like 
Yeltsin or what he’s done, but the Congress is a horror, 
a national disgrace” (New York Times). In regions pop- 
ulated by ethnic minorities, many of whom wish to se- 
cede from the Russian Federation, many people voted 
for Yeltsin because his opponents seemed even more im- 
bued with Great Russian chauvinism. 

Yet Yeltsin himself is hardly free of authoritarianism 
and chauvinism. A former Communist apparatchik who 
began his career in the administration of labor camps, 
he has not taken the trouble to found or join a political 
party since coming to power, preferring to rule by de- 
cree and to approach the masses at the local level 
through the so-called Yeltsin Foundation. Also, he has 
not hesitated to sound chauvinist notes from time to 
time, most recently in his delaying tactics at the UN in 
favor of Russia’s Serbian “Slav brothers.” 

Togolese challenge rulers 

In late March, a group apparently composed of dissi- 
dent elements within the military was repelled after an 
attack on the residence of General Gnassingbe 
Eyadema, the country’s military dictator. In the after- 
math of the attack, which left 50 dead, dozens of sol- 
diers suspected of opposition have been executed. This 
was no ordinary coup attempt, but a new stage in deeply 
rooted mass movement against the dictatorship. 

In power since the early 1960s, the regime is now in a 
virtual state of war with most of the small West African 
country’s 3.5 million people. Supported for decades mili- 
tarily and economically by French imperialism, in 1992 
Eyadema’s army called off what had been a plan to 
move toward multi-party democracy. 

The response was not long in coming. By November, a 
total general strike was declared, one which persists to 
today. On Jan. 25, police opened fire on demonstrators 
in the capital, Lome, killing at least 50 people. Barri- 
cades then went up in the working class districts of 
Lome, supervised by youths wearing the red bandannas 
of the “Movement of October 5.” 

Knowing Eyadema’s penchant for brutality all too 
well, fully 300,000 people, including half the population 
of Lome, have fled to neighboring Ghana or Benin. The 
Collective for Democratic Opposition waits for its mo- 
ment as the general strike enters its seventh month. 
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Questions for the freedom movement 




by John Marcotte 


On my first day at work in unionized freight trucking, 
I saw a big sticker on the dashboard of the truck that 
said, “Stealing time will be cause for dismissal.” I didn’t 
know what that meant. Now I do. They make a big 
thing about “stealing time” in trucking, because you’re 
on the road and the supervisor can’t ride with you and 
breathe down your neck every damn minute. They al- 
ways suspect you of “stealing their time,” no matter 
how hard you work and even though you have to fill out 
a manifest and account for every minute. 

Trucking is one industry where capitalism, with all of 
its technology, has not yet been able to remove all the 
skill from the worker. They’ve got bigger trucks, and 
double and triple trailers, to eliminate labor. Some com- 
panies put CB radios in the cab so the dispatcher can 
reach you any time. But you still operate the machine 
(the truck), and it’s not the machine that controls you. 
In other industries like steel and auto, the capitalists 
managed long ago to remove all skill and control from 
the worker and put it into the machine. That, to me, is 
the difference between skilled and unskilled labor. 
MACHINE TORTURE 

In skilled labor, as bad as the job might be, you oper- 
ate the machine, the machine doesn’t operate you, 
which is torture. That makes a hell of a difference. You 
still don’t want to come to work and still do it only for 
the paycheck, but time goes faster, there is just a little 
bit of control and even, in a way, satisfaction or pride in 
some aspect of your activity. 

Marx showed us that all class-divided societies are 
built on the separation of mental and manual labor, on 
thinking from doing. Capitalism is where this has come 
to a head, because the skill is no longer just in a differ- 
ent person or class, but all science and human knowl- 
edge is put into the machine and all skill taken away 
from the worker. Far from lightening his or her load, 
that makes the work the most boring torture and takes 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


‘Transition to 
democracy’ 
in S. Africa 

i by Lou Turner 

The Groote Schuur Minute of May 4-6, 1990 which 
was to make recommendations on the indemnity and re- 
lease of political prisoners and which remains unreal- 
ized to this day; the Pretoria Minute of August 6, 1990 
that announced the ANC had suspended the armed 
struggle; the D.F. Malan Accord of February 12, 1991 in 
which the ANC agreed not to infiltrate military person- 
nel or material into South Africa, while the government 
would supposedly end its violence and intimidation 
against mass demonstrations; the National Peace Ac- 
cords between the government, the ANC and Inkatha 
which have been signed and broken since 1990; the con- 
vening of the multiparty CODESA (Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa) conference to negotiate the 
“transition to democracy” in South Africa; the Record 
of Understanding, September 26, 1992, reviving stalled 
talks between the government and the ANC in the wake 
of the Ciskei massacre; the National Unity Accords, 
February 12, 1993, in which the government and the 
ANC agreed to share power for five years following the 
country’s first non-radal elections for a “constituent as- 
sembly,” to be held in March or April, 1994; and the 
third round of CODESA convened in April to rubber- 
stamp tiie govemment/ANC National Unity Accords, 
following the assassination of popular ANC leader Chris 
Hani. 

This paper trail of the ANC’s collaboration with the 
apartheid regime of F.W. de Klerk is, we are told, what 
the “transition to democracy” looks like, what a “nego- 
tiated settlement” involves. And yet, what lay behind 
this “transition to democracy” is the destruction of the 
liberation movement through a state-sponsored cam- 
paign of political assassination, massacre, paramilitary 
terrorism, violent intimidation, and “political cleans- 
ing.” 

Since the ANC launched its strategy of “negotiated 
(continued on page 8) 


Bosnia crisis exposes Achilles 
heel of western “civilization” 


by Peter Wermuth 

After weeks of deliberating on whether or not to in- 
tervene militarily in former Yugoslavia, the Clinton ad- 
ministration agreed on May 21 to provide U.S. air pow- 
~er to “protect” six UN-designated “safe havens” for 
Muslims in Bosnia-Herzegovina. This decision, which 
coincided with its announcement that it “no longer 
views the conflict as one of Serbian aggressors vs. Mus- 
lim victims,” shows that the Clinton administration has 
dropped all pretense of standing in the way of the Serbi- 
an genocidal policy of “ethnic cleansing.” 

The proposal for the “safe havens” was first raised by 
the European Community on May 10 as a way of short- 
circuiting calls to arm the Bosnian Muslims. At the 
time, even members of the Clinton administration called 
the plan for “safe havens” a capitulation to the Serbian 
policy of “ethnic cleansing,” in that it will create “eth- 
nic ghettos” of Muslims who have been driven from 
their homes by Serbian attacks while doing nothing to 
allow the Muslims to return. 

Given the choice of risking a major split with its 
European allies or sacrificing the Bosnian people to 
Serbian aggression, the Clinton administration 
quickly chose the latter. This decision came natural- 
ly, since the U.S. never made stopping Serbian geno- 
cide a top priority, even when outright military in- 
tervention against Serbia was being contemplated. 

The crisis in the war-tom terrain of former Yugoslav- 
ia poses many questions. Why has the West, including 
the U.S., shown such complicity with the genocidal poli- 
cies of the Serbs? How could narrow nationalism so 
consume the countries of the former Yugoslavia? Most 
of all, what can be done by those opposed to U.S. mili- 


tary intervention to extend solidarity with the Bosnian 
people’s struggle for national self-determination? 

CLINTON’S CAPITULATION 

After indicating some initial reservations, Clinton 
signed on to the UN-sponsored Vance-Owen “peace” 
plan soon after taking office. Though this plan, which 
carves Bosnia into ten pieces controlled by Serbs, Croats 
and Muslims, has been rejected by the Serbs, for not 
giving them enough, the plan dovetails with the Serbs’ 
central war aim— to forestall a unitary Bosnian state by 
dividin g Bosnia into distinct “ethnic” cantons. 1 

The plan also gives the Croats more territory than 
justified by their share of Bosnia’s population. The 
(continued on page 10) 

1. Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to refer to Croats, Serbs and 
Bosnian Muslims as different ethnic groups since they form a 
single ethnicity, their differences residing in religion and cul- 
ture. 
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-Black Chicago protest stuns City Hall- 



Editor’s note: On Friday, May 14, a mass rally of 
5,000 mostly young residents from the African-Ameri- 
can community on Chicago’s South Side appeared with- 
out notice in front of City Hall after marching five miles 
to protest the closing and under-staffing of health care 
clinics in the Black community. Organized by the voter 
registration group, 21st Century VOTE, the demonstra- 
tors demanded that Mayor Daley rescind his administra- 
tion’s health care cutback of $1.5 million and reopen 
South and West Side clinics scheduled to be closed or 
moved. The following is an interview with Charles Har- 
ris of 21st Century VOTE, one of the organizers of the 
demonstration. 

Chicago, 111.— Out protest started over the closing 
of the clinic at 35th and Michigan. We marched from 
there down to City Hall to try to talk to Mayor Daley 
about the dosings. Over the last several months we had 
tried on numerous occasions to talk with Daley without 
success. 

Actually, they’re closing the clinic on 35th and Michi- 
gan and moving it ten blocks away. That’s not only 
moving it into a whole other community, it represents a 
serious hardship for the elderly who already have to 
wait long hours because the clinic is so under-staffed. 

We got involved because this and other clinic closings 
in the Black community needed to be addressed and no 
one was addressing it. A lot of our members in 21st 
Century VOTE come from the area of the clinic, and the 
dosing affected their families directly. And so months 


ago this was brought up at our Political Action Commit- 
tee (PAC) meetings. We didn’t just organize this demon- 
stration overnight; it was developed over several 
months. 

We know that the city of Chicago works on poli- 
tics, that if this was happening in the white commu- 
nity people would go to their alderman and the is- 
sue would be dealt with. Well, this is the kind of po- 
litical action we have to take to get things done for 
our community. 

Now we’re getting ready to deal with the issue of lead 
in the drinking water. The city has just spent $3 million 
on brochures to educate people about the problem, but 
only people who get water bills get the brochure. Oth- 
ers, especially kids who are most affected by drinking 
leaded drinking water, don’t get any educational materi- 
al about it in the community. 

21st Century VOTE is a grass-roots political organiza- 
tion which was started last August. We are trying to or- 
ganize a 500-600-member PAC to deal with critical is- 
sues facing the Black community, especially by reaching 
our youth. Most people only have an image of Black 
youth as gangbangers, drug dealers or involved in crime. 
We’re trying to change that image of our youth. We’re 
also trying to show Black youth that there are alterna- 
tives to the streets. Youth should be taking responsibili- 
ty for changing the conditions in their community. 

Englewood, where we’re located, has been labeled the 
(continued on page 8) 
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Woman as Reason | Rethinking feminist theory 


by Laurie Cashdan 

While working on a talk in May on “Spontaneity, 
Consciousness, Organization’’ for a “workshop/class” 
held by News and Letters Committees in Chicago, the 
questions we were discussing kept crisscrossing in tny 
mind with several recent writings by feminist theorists 
engaged in provocative rethinking. I would like to share 
a few impressions of recent writings and ask what read- 
ers of News & Letters think about this rethinking. 

First, I want to mention a few questions under dis- 
cussion at some recent feminist conferences which may 
offer a context for these writings. One is whether post- 
structuralist feminist theory’s universal attack on 
universalisms has so emptied politics of any kind of vi- 
sion of freedom that it has become hard to imagine any 
alternative. Another is whether a one-sided emphasis on 
“particularism” (or multicultural feminisms) has 
pushed us into a relativist standpoint devoid of politics. 
MARXISM AND HUMANISM 

Michele Barrett’s article, “Words and Things: Materi- 
alism and Method in Contemporary Feminist Analysis,” 
in an anthology she coedited, Destabilizing Theory: 
Contemporary Debates, is indicative of this re- 
thinking. Most of it recapitulates developments in post- 
structuralist feminist theory— developments to which 
Barrett is sympathetic. Yet in its last paragraph the es- 
say turns to the problem of feminist movements articu- 
lating what they are for. Both “classical ‘scientific’” 
Marxism and anti-humanist post-structuralism share 
the problem of “striptping] values from politics.” “It 
may well be,” she concludes, “that to develop a better 
account of subjective political motivation we shall have 
to reopen in new and imaginative ways the issue of hu- 
manism” (216-17). What a conclusion given her roots in 
structuralist Marxism and post-structuralist feminism! 

Margaret Randall’s new book. Gathering Rage, 
takes off from ongoing discussions among feminists 
in Cuba and Nicaragua and tries to face the failure 
of the revolutions in both countries to work out new 
beginnings when it came to Women’s Liberation. 
She asks why AMNLAE <the Sandinista women’s or- 
ganization) became an organizing tool to wed wom- 
en to the revolution rather than an organization of 
and for women? She argues that “the Leninist con- 
ception of the party, as implemented by successive 
generations of revolutionaries, was one of the major 
factors impeding a feminist vision of revolution” 
(96). 

She goes, interestingly enough, to Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya’s notion of Hegel’s absolute negativity as a path- 
way forward that could avoid the pull to economic de- 
terminism because it contains a “dual movement: from 
practice that is itself a form of theory and from theory 
reaching to philosophy” (98). Revolutionary process 
might then be one in which new subjects don’t get 
used— their, creativity becomes the basis for revisioning 
revolution. 

Jennifer Ring, a politics professor at the University of 
South Carolina, in her book, Modern Political Theory 
raid Contemporary Feminism: A Dialectical Analy- 
sis, articulates an equally ardent , call for rethinking. 

Polish women fight back 

Prague, Czech Republic-The new Polish anti- 
abortion law, which took three years to pass, allows 
abortion solely in state hospitals in cases when the life 
or health of the woman is in jeopardy, when the fetus is 
gravely damaged or the pregnancy was caused by rape 
or incest. A doctor who violates the law can be jailed for 
two years. Anyone who causes a spontaneous abortion 
by fraud or violence can be jailed for eight years. 

Pro-choice organizations in Poland, nine of which 
came together in a coalition called the Federation 
for Women and Planned Parenthood, are trying to 
launch a campaign for a referendum to overturn the 
law. They estimate that abortion can now be legally 
carried out only in 5% of the cases. Last year there 
were at least 40,000 abortions. 

An immediate response to the law was to get publicity 
for “abortion excursions” abroad. But the treatment 
costs $950.00 in Amsterdam, and $200.00 in the Rus- 
sian town of Kaliningrad. The Czech Republic has 
banned abortions for anybody not living in the country 
and raised the cost for Czech women to $115.00 for any 
reason other than the health of the woman. 

There is almost a total absence of sex education in 
Poland. According to an instruction of the school 
inspectorate in Lodz— one of the biggest Polish cities, 
with the highest rate of unemployment — teachers 
should “exhort girls to avoid provocative flirtation and 
so enable the boys to also cultivate non-genital forms of 
communication. Love and marriage are two inseparable 
values.” No mention is being made of contraception and 
doctors emphasize that most people are too poor to buy 
it. 

Another phenomenon is the selling of Polish ba- 
bies to foreign parents for adoption. This is seen es- 
pecially in Sweden where visas are not necessary 
for Polish visitors. Pregnant Polish women deliver 
in Swedish hospitals with the future parents paying 
the costs of the treatment, and the journey as well 
as giving them some extra money. 

In response to these conditions, in Cracow, Poland, a 
message lettered on a city wall expressed the growing 
sentiment among feminists organizing throughout the 
country: “Women, rebel.” —Stephen Steiger 


Ring agrees with postmodernist critiques of static, di- 
chotomous liberal theories which cast men and women 
as innately different, but argues against their overly fa- 
cile solutions. By simply eliminating the opposition be- 
tween dichotomies, especially objectivity and subjectiv- 
ity, they “surrender the possibility of confronting injus- 
tices of the past by simply ‘writing them ofT” (20). Her 
concept of “minimalist dialectics,” she hopes, “will in- 
deed prove conducive to nonhierarchical, 
nonauthoritarian political and intellectual outcomes 
that encourage progressive politics with human freedom 
as its agenda” (21). 

MORE DISCUSSION NEEDED 

“Hard struggle” between objectivity and subjectivity 
is “the essence of dialectic method” (124), and that is 
precisely what she sees as urgently needed at the 
centerpoint of a new feminist epistemology. This hard 
struggle occurs not only between oppressor and op- 
pressed, but is most crucially a continual self-critique in 
relation to one’s knowledge about the world and oneself. 

What I find fascinating is Ring’s warning about 
impatience to find a solution: “The true enemy of di- 
alectical method is the inability to live with anxie- 
ty ....The betrayal of a dialectical perspective always 
shows itself in a preference of premature closure” 
(145). Doesn’t this relate to Randall’s critique of “Le- 
ninist” organizations and to Dunayevskaya’s “abso- 
lute negativity as new beginning”? 

Ring’s “minimalist dialectics” needs far more discus- 
sion than I can offer here, especially the limitations of 
her theory. She is so bent on leaving methodology un- 
tied to any “substance” which could predetermine ideas 
of freedom that her final pages echo the most relativist 
of postmodernists. 

These writings by Barrett, Randall and Ring are most 
notable for the questions they raise and the possibilities 
they extend for how to think in new ways about femi- 
nist, revolutionary theory. Please do send in your 
thoughts on these writers or others. 


A working woman’s view: 
taking daughter to work 



The way children usually come to work with 
their parents: a mother and her child at work on 
a day when child-care fell through. 


New York, N.Y.— Growing up in the 1930s and 
1940s in an immigrant Italian family I never for one in- 
stant thought that women did not work. My mother, my 
aunts, their cousins, worked in factories, the garment 
industry, hotels, industrial laundries, cleaning offices. 
You could exist no other way. The only people who I 
thought did not work were the rich. When my mother 
would take me to work she would show me exactly how 
she had to clean the offices on each floor and she was 
proud of her work. 

So I found the hullabaloo in April about “Take your 
daughter to work” curious. What exactly was the mes- 
sage they wanted girls to get? One message was “you 
can be more than a secretary or a nurse.” Did that 
mean that hard working secretaries, unless executive 
secretaries, and hard working nurses, unless head 
nurses, need not take their daughters to work? 

It was not a call for all working mothers and fa- 
thers. It was not for today’s immigrant women from 
Central and South America working for minimum 
wage, nor for the Chinese women working in sweat- 
shops, nor for the immigrant European women 
cleaning offices, nor for any hard working factory 
worker regardless of color or nationality and it es- 
pecially was not for the welfare mother or the multi- 
tude of unemployed. 

It seems that the President of Barnard College whose 
salary, if not over $200,000 is well over $100,000, was 
in favor of such a day. Isn’t that nice. Isn’t it curious, 
when the secretaries at Barnard who average $20,000 a 
year, hardly a “living wage” to make one independent 
here in New York City, asked for a raise, she opposed it! 

And it seems that it is still in the army that a woman 
can be all that she can be— now she can fly a fighter jet 
into combat! —Angela Terrano 


ife. Women- 
Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 


Australia's first aboriginal barrister, Pat O’Shane, ac- 
quitted five women of defacing a lingerie ad billboard 
showing a woman in underwear being sawed in half. 
The ad read: “You’ll always feel good in Berlei,” to 
which the protesters added “even if you’re mutilated.” 
O’Shane charged that the real offenders were advertis- 
ers who used such disgusting images of women. 

* * * 

The Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights (RCAR) is 
fighting back against harassment and threats aimed at 
pro-choice fanatics. Five Nebraska churches were plas- 
tered with posters of bloody fetuses; threatening hate 
mail was sent to an Oklahoma clergyman who wrote a 
letter to the editor supporting a woman’s right to 
choose; a synagogue in Iowa was picketed because the 
rabbi was involved with RCAR, and in Minnesota the 
homes of a minister and a clergy counselor were 
picketed and stalked by a thug videotaping the family’s 
movements. Information from RCAR Newsletter 

* * * | 

The “new” Russia does not bode well for women. Sta- 
tistics show that 70% of today’s unemployed are women 
while in 1990 women made up more than half of the 
work force. Said Minister of Labor Gennady Melikyan, 
“Why should we employ women when men are unem- 
ployed? It’s better that men work and women take care 
of the children.” Women’s groups are also fighting 
against a law being drafted by the Supreme Soviet on 
“family” issues, which tried to ban the right to abor- 
tion, as well as prevent women with children under 14 
from working more than 35 hours a week. 

| Response to Baikaii 7apes\ 

Chicago, 111.— On May 20 I attended a meeting 
with 20 young feminist activists, social workers and 
health workers, who had gathered to become part of the 
newly formed Balkan Rape Trauma Response Coalition. 
This organization was founded by four women from 
Chicago and New York who had been volunteers in rape 
crisis centers in the U.S., and who had just returned 
from Croatia where they held seminars for health and 
social workers, volunteers and refugees on how to help 
women who survived the systematic rape occuring in 
the war in the Balkans. They had the opportunity to 
meet Bosnian health care workers but were not able to 
go to Bosnia. j 

What the speakers, Meghan Kennedy and Robbie 
Bogard, emphasized was that the war in the Bal- 
kans, which has involved the systematic rape and 
murder of tens of thousands of Bosnian women, is 
not a civil war. “It is not as if the people who live 
there have always hated each other. There has been 
such a high rate of intermarriage there and there 
are so many mixed families with Serb mothers, 
Bosnian fathers, Croatian grandparents.” 

They emphasized that this is a war masterminded by 
Milosevic, the “Yugoslav Academy of Science” and other 
top government officials who have been using propagan- 
da and ideological brainwashing for several years to 
prop up the “idea” of a “greater Serbia.” 

The Balkan Rape Trauma Response Coalition is try- 
ing to help women in the Balkans by sending teams of 
volunteers to lead more seminars on how to help rape 
victims and by sending humanitarian aid including food 
and medical supplies. 

The Balkan Rape Trauma Response Coalition, can be 
reached at P.O. Box 11026, Chicago, IL 60611 or call or 
fax (312) 649-1088. —Sheila Fuller 


Editor’s note: Following are excerpts from a talk giv- 
en by a Croatian woman in the Bay Area who partici- 
pated in the MADRE tour. 

I work with a center for women victims of war, most- 
ly refugees from Bosnia-Herzegovina and Croatia and 
with a feminist information center in Zagreb. All of us 
are focusing on women. Many other organizations focus 
only on rape. From the beginning we realized that that 
focus is not fair to other women who are also victims. 
Our project is to re-socialize the women. 

Here is how it is in the refugee camps (700,000 people 
are in refugee camps in Croatia): each holds a few hun- 
dred to a few thousand people, mostly Muslim women. 
In a “nice” camp 15 women share the same room, many 
have lost all of their family. In Bosnia they had houses, 
lived normal lives. Now they have nothing, not even any 
civil rights. Every three months they need to re-apply 
for a permit to stay in Croatia. 

We started by visiting them, asking what they would 
want, not just things, but communication, cooperation. 
We want to help in their way, not as we think they 
ought to be helped. There are now about 40 of us, we 
team into twos, one from Bosnia one from Croatia, and 
talk to the women. We want to enable them to self-or- 
ganize. We can only cover 10-15 camps but there are 
many, many more. We organize activities for them: to 
make something for their children or to sell. Having 
their own money is important. We try to get 10-15 to 
move out of the camp into a house. They can’t go back 
to Bosnia, there is nothing there, everything is de- 
stroyed. -Croation feminist 
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Delta Pride Catfish 

Indianola, Miss.— Delta Pride Catfish postponed 
the original April 23 date for putting the new conveyors 
in the plant to May 13. So a hundred or more of us have 
been laid off until June 7. And we really don’t know if 
we’ll return then. The night shift still won’t go back. 

The lines that are out are the kill and sorting line and 
the skinning department. Those that are still in the 
plant are working real scarce hours, maybe only five 
hours a day. 

We’ve been in the process of working out our contract 
proposals. We intend to start negotiations in August or 
September, before the contract is up in October. 

Next week we’ll have a meeting of shop stewards to 
get their input from all the plants on what they want to 
see in the contract. And we intend to hold a general 
membership meeting the second week in June at which 
we will have people fill out questionnaires on what they 
want to. see in the contract. 

Some of the things I want to see in the contract are: 

• Do away with the interchangeability clause that says 
that after we have worked a full shift the company can 

Asian women testify 

Oakland, Cal.— Immigrant seamstresses and oth- 
ers provided testimony at a May 1 community hearing 
organized by Asian Immigrant Women Advocates. Two 
workers who spoke were among 16 laid off by Lucky 
Sewing Co., which closed unexpectedly last year, owing 
back wages to workers. 

Fu Lee: I worked as a seamstress at Lucky Sewing 
Co. for two years. All of us worked long hours, ten to 12 
hours a day and six to seven days a week. We were paid 
by the piece. My wage was never enough money for our 
family to live on. We always worried about our daughter 
getting sick, because we had no health insurance. 

My eyes hurt from straining under poor lighting. My 
throat hurt because of the chemical fumes from the fab- 
ric dye. Sometimes I would wear surgical masks so I 
didn’t have to breathe in all the dust from the fabric. 
My back never stopped hurting from bending over the 
sewing machine all day. Our boss was always pushing 
us to work faster. There was a sign in the shop that 
said, “No loud talking. You cannot go to the bath- 
room...” 

Last year my employer closed his shop and left us 
holding bad paychecks. We found out that he had filed 
for bankruptcy. After working so hard under such hor- 
rendous conditions, we should at least get our pay. 

Manufacturers use immigrant women’s labor because 
it’s cheap and no one speaks against awful working con- 
ditions. This is terrible discrimination. 

May Ho: The boss keeps two sets of books— one for 
the government inspectors and one with our real hours 
and wages. We usually work ten hours a day, but the 
book for the government inspectors lists us as working 
eight hours or less. That way it looks like we are getting 
minimum wage for eight hours of work, but really we 
are getting subminimum wage for ten hours of work. 

I wish I could get out of the sweatshop, but I cannot. 
It is strange to spend my life sewing dresses that are too 
expensive for me to ever buy. 

{ Workshop Talks 

(continued from page 1) 
all meaning from it. 

Capitalism has not been able to do this fully in truck- 
ing— yet— but the trend goes that way. A guy who’s 
been sh a p in g (working when work is available) at my 
job used to drive long distance. He had worked for 
Schneider, a big nonunion outfit, and the way he de- 
scribed it, it didn’t sound bad. He said there was a lot of 
freedom. You took a load out, you called in, they gave 
you a choice of your next load, you got paid by the mile 
and there was no boss over you. 

He got tired of shaping only one or two days a week, 
so he went back to Schneider. One week later he was 
back shaping. I asked him what happened. He said, 
“There’ ve been too many changes since I last worked 
for Schneider. There are too many rules. They’ve got a 
computer right in the truck. That computer tells them 
exactly where you are every minute. If you go one mile 
off route, it’s a $75 fine. The computer prints out your 
instructions. You have to punch in all your information. 
I couldn’t take it. Too many rules.” 

WHAT WILL BE NEXT 

The boss may not be in the cab with you, but now the 
computer is. What will be next? Meanwhile, until they 
are able to take away all our skill and control, they ac- 
cuse us of “stealing time.” To that I want to say: How 
can you steal time? That is sick. It shows you how sick 
the values of capitalism are, how anti-human. 

Marx showed through history that “Time is the space 
for humaii development.” All our time should be for 
creating, growing, developing ourselves, helping our 
children— the next generation of humanity— to develop 
all their, human capacities. You wouldn’t mind growing 
old in such a world, because you’d be getting better all 
the time. 

Instead they cripple our development in meaningless 
jobs, keep us from spending time with our children, 
cripple our children in meaningless schools. They steal 
all our time, or at least eight to ten hours a day of it. 
Then they say we’re stealing their time because we’re 
not producing for them every single minute. We’re just 
trying to hang on to a bit of what was stolen from us! 


worker on contract 

make us work added hours on another line if we ' 
that line. 

• We should get at least one day’s pay for the three be- 
reavement days we get off. 

• We should get Good Friday off, but more important- 
ly, the paid holidays we have now should be off days. 
And if they make us work on a holiday, we should get 
time-and-a-half. 

• We should get five sick days, before the company poli- 
cy of penalizing us for time off for illness kicks in. 

• For all work over eight hours we should get time- 
and-a-half, so that we can cut out the present 40-hours 
policy which allows the company to work us ten and 12 
hours without overtime pay. We really want to regular- 
ize hours so we can get home to our families at a rea- 
sonable hour. 

• We want double-time for working Sundays. 

• We want a designated place and time for shop stew- 
ards in the plant to talk to new hires during work 
hours. 

• And what we really demand is a new pay scale. In- 
stead of the $5.50 we now get, we want the scale to be 
from $6.50 to $8.00 an hour. 

These and other things people want are what we’re 
working to include in our contract proposal. So along 
with going around to the different plants and talking 
with people about the contract and what is happening in 
other plants, this is what I’ve been doing since being 
laid off. — Sarah White, Shop Steward 

Editor’s note: In the May N&L story on Delta Pride, 
the starting wage in the plant was stated incorrectly. It 
should have read: “The starting wage is $4.30 per hour. 
The average wage is around $5.40 an hour in produc- 
tion. The highest wage in the union is $10.00 an hour 
in Class VII of maintenance after three years. ” 




Two thousand United Mine Workers members 
struck mines in Illinois and Indiana on May 
10. The strike spread to West Virginia the fol- 
lowing week. The issue is job security, mean- 
ing union jobs for laid-off miners in new 
mines opened by, and nonunion mines owned 
by, members of the Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors Association. 


Cesar Chavez 


Los Angeles, Cal.— We mourn the passing of 
Cesar Chavez. The death of the leader of the United 
Farm Workers (UFW) union leaves a void in the strug- 
gle for decent working conditions for migrant farm 
workers. His life was a testament to the struggle for 
survival and justice. 

Chavez’ parents lost their home during the Depres- 
sion and were forced to become migrant laborers. He 
dropped out of school to help support the family. He 
first became interested in unions when his father and 
uncle were involved in a strike and, even though that 
strike was lost, those ideas stayed with him. 

Chavez began to organize the migrant labor commu- 
nity in the early 1960s. This organizing effort burst on 
the scene in 1965 as the UFW. Its concerns were not 
only better wages but better working conditions, water, 
toilets in the field, better housing and medical clinics for 
migrant laborers and their families. Chavez and the 
UFW used boycotts and fasts along with strikes in a 
way that hadn’t been done before. 

PICKET LINES AND RALLIES 

Farm workers came to walk picket lines in front of 
supermarkets in the late ’60s demanding that nonunion 
grapes and Gallo wine be taken off the shelves; they 
came to march in grape boycott rallies with us. I re- 
member listening to them speak of how important this 
struggle was to their lives and their children’s lives, of 
how outlawing the short handled hoe alone made their 
work day more livable by eliminating horrible back 
problems. I recall talking to a Latina farm worker 
whose youngest child was the only one of her children 
who had been immunized— in a UFW clinic. 

It seems to me that the UFW, led by Chavez, helped 
spark the Mexican- American (Chicano) civil rights 
struggles here in East Los Angeles, where Chicanos 
marched against the war in Vietnam and in support of 
the UFW. They also demanded and got Chicano Studies 
classes in the schools. 

HOSTILE POLITICAL CLIMATE 

The growers, in their unending effort to stop Chavez 
and the UFW, signed “sweetheart contracts” with the 
Teamsters when UFW contracts were up for renewal. 
The Teamsters never policed those contracts, just col- 
lected union dues. That collusion between the Team- 
sters and the growers was what initially hurt the UFW. 

With Reaganites on the California agriculture board 
and growers successfully challenging UFW boycotts and 
elections in court, Chavez believed the political climate 
in the 1980s and ’90s was hostile to unions. The UFW 
concentrated on boycotts rather than union organizing, 
although some in the union disagreed. 

Cesar Chavez never became a typical labor bureau- 
crat. He came from the ranks of the migrant farm 
workers, and his salary was only $900 per month, the 
same as his organizers. He will be remembered in farm 
labor camps and city barrios as a man who fought for 
justice and equality. The movement which Chavez led 
was a high point of the ’60s and ’70s. — Judy Tristan 


East European workers face ‘restructuring’ 


Prague, Czech Republic— The Slovak Republic is 
struggling with economic difficulties more serious than 
its politicians had foreseen. One of the symptoms of 
these hardships was a demonstration in the capital, Bra- 
tislava, on April 16. It was organized by the Slovak 
Trade Union Confederation, which brought by buses 
about 5,000 of its members from all over the country in 
order to emphasize urgent trade union demands. 

The demonstrators urged the government to stop the 
economic decline and to institute a wage policy that 
makes possible a decent living. The unions’ spokeswom- 
an said, “The government has to be aware that we are a 
force able to push through our interests also more radi- 
cally.” 

The Slovak Premier Meciar, who showed up at the 
demonstration, declared it is the parliament that should 
control the government, not the trade unions. The Con- 
federation, which has a membership of 1.7 million (out 
of a population of about five million), declared that 
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should the demonstration remain without visible conse- 
quences on the part of the government, it was ready to 
organize further meetings on regional and local levels. 

The depth of the economic crisis can be guessed from 
a declaration Meciar made in the parliament. He said an 
acceptable limit securing “social conciliation” would be 
a 20% unemployment rate, a 20% difference between 
nominal and real wages, as well as the possibility of up 
to a fourth of Slovak families nearing the minimum so- 
cial standard. — Stephen Steiger 

• 

Berkeley, Cal.— Starting on April 22, the teachers 
of 80% to 90% of the secondary schools in Warsaw went 
on strike protesting the lack of funds for education in 
Poland’s budget. Health care workers in the Mazowsze 
region started with a two-hour strike on April 27, de- 
manding more money in the budget for health care. 
When the only response they received from the govern- 
ment was accusations of irresponsibility, they an- 
nounced their plans for “progressive” strikes: in differ- 
ent regions selected hospitals would admit only emer- 
gency cases. If there was no response, the clinics would 
go on strike. 

By May 5, 40% of all factories were struck in the Wal- 
brzych region. The workers took over the regional gov- 
ernment building, demanding a voice in the restructur- 
ing process. The following day they stopped cargo trains 
from traveling through the region for two hours. 

Minister of Labor Jacek Kuron announced his willing- 
ness to talk about reforms in secondary education, but 
not about additional funds. Prime Minister Suchocka 
called for understanding the needs of the budget. She 
said she will not “give” more money for education, 
health and restructuring, because she doesn’t “have” it 
and that “destabilizing the country is the worst solu- 
tion.” 

By May 14, Mazowsze region Solidarity called for gen- 
eral strike and on May 20, 90% of factory committees in 
the Mazowsze region voted to support the strike. All 
major factories (except Ursus) did stop work for at least 
severed hours. There were also other forms of protest, 
such as banners draped over entrance gates. The next 
day the bus drivers struck, bringing their own demands 
regarding restructuring and layoffs — Urszula Wislanka 
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On the historic-philosophic 
originality of Marxist-Humanism 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: As part of our continuing celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes, ” we publish two letters she wrote 
to colleagues which discuss this critical breakthrough. 
The first takes up the new point of departure contained 
in her letter of May 20, 1953, on Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind. The second discusses how her letters of May 12 
and 20, 1953, led her to break with the prevailing atti- 
tude toward theory and organization in the Marxist 
movement. All footnotes are by the editors. 

• 

October 20, 1956 

Because I spoke to you after I sent out the letter on 
the translation of Marx’s Essays 1 I had a chance to tell 
you what I failed to include in it which makes mental 
telepathy between Marxists, even when dead, appear ac- 
tual because the force of the objective movement is so 
powerful that when an age’s task is set it nearly auto- 
matically works out that it begins where the previous 
age’s task ended. Right now I feel as if Marx in person 
gave me the assignment to begin in Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Mind exactly where I began, and here is why: 

1) As you know, when I finished the letter of May 12, 
1953, 2 in which I took issue with Lenin for ending He- 
gel’s Science of Logic (that is, his analysis of the book) 
a paragraph ahead of the actual ending, and then I 
pointed out that that remained as our task, for we alone 
can see the Absolute Idea as concrete and as applicable 
not alone to thought but to life for the unity of theory 
and practice is a task for society itself. I then ended by 
asking Grace 3 please to send me the Philosophy of 
Mind to which Hegel made the transition after the Ab- 
solute Idea and the Philosophy of Nature. 

2) By May 20th of that same year, Grace had not sent 
me the Philosophy of Mind but I got hold of it and 
could not rest until I wrote that letter about the move- 
ment not alone from theory to practice but from prac- 
tice to theory. Now I got to that conclusion by going 
through the Philosophy of Mind and seeing that when 
Hegel begins making Absolute Mind concrete he went 
to history and had that remarkable passage of not only 
having freedom but being free. 4 That was the philo- 
sophic background to which my actual background, of 
course, was a combination of the events of the age and 
Marxism itself. 

3) However, I had no conception that Marx had begun 
on that book also and where he had stopped at that mo- 
ment (1844) since Grace, in her translation [of Marx’s 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts], had given 
the last reference to the Philosophy of Nature and 
that is where I thought Marx had stopped. In, however, 
checking through everything all over again in the new 
translation, I found that Marx had begun already mak- 
ing the transition to the Philosophy of Mind. At the 
point where, toward the end of his essay on “The Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” Marx says he will take 
it up in a moment but never got to taking it up, it is, to 
be precise, Paragraph No. 384 in the Philosophy of 
Mind. 

NOW IN 1953, when I got around to taking up 
Philosophy of Mind, I said I will limit myself to certain 
paragraphs which I consider are most pertinent, in fact 
urgent, for our day. It now turns out that where I be- 
gan is the very next paragraph to where Marx ended, 
for I began with Paragraph No. 385. 

So now I have inserted in my copy, next to #384, this 
is where Marx ended, 1844; and next to #385, this is 
where I began, 1953. Do you wonder why I feel gay as a 
lark and as if I had been in communication with Karl? I 
swear there is such a thing as communication between 
the ages, not only in general as each generation inherits 
the civilization up to it, but in particular as a class and 

its thought develop its problems. 

* * * 

February 6, 1958 

Out of your letter of the 21st, the great contribution 
comes way at the end: “Has the concept of theory to 
practice and practice to theory (i.e., the constant back 
and forth between each and from and to each) replaced 
that ‘transmission belt’ function of the second layer be- 
tween first (theory) and third (practice) of old? 5 There 
seems to me a really fundamental and quite important 
difference of concept in the two.” There is. 


1. Marx’s Early Essays refers to his Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844. Dunayevskaya was the first to publish an Eng- 
lish translation of two of those essays, “Private Property and Commu- 
nism” and “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” as Appendix A of her 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today (New York: Book- 
man, 1958). 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya’s letters of May 12 and 20, 1953 can be read in 
full in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two His- 
toric-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya (News & Let- 
ters, Chicago, 1989). 

3. “Grace” refers to Grace Lee Boggs, who was co-leader of the organi- 
zation Correspondence Committees from 1951 to 1955, along with 
C.L.R. James and Raya Dunayevskaya. 

4. See paragraph 482 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated by 
William Wallace (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971): “If to be aware of the 
idea— to be aware, i.e., that men are aware of freedom as their essence, 
aim, and object— is matter of speculation, still this very idea itself is 
the actuality of men— not something which they have, as men, but 
which they are.” 

5. C.L.R. James developed a theory of “three layers” where the term 

“first layer” referred to the “intellectual leadership” of a revolutionary 

organization; “second layer” referred to the “experienced politicos”; 

“third layer” referred to the rank-and-file workers, women. Blacks and 

youth who were seen as representing the masses outside the group. 


It is not so much a question of one “replacing” the 
other. It is a fact that both the second layer and the 
first can no longer be “interpreters” of third’s desires. 
First of all the third is itself moving to theory and that 
does not mean to accepting the theoretician’s interpre- 
tations. Secondly, and this is the reason why we find it 
so hard to grow up to leadership responsibility, the the- 
oretician must be as creative as the masses themselves. 
Within that framework, leadership responsibility is so 
constantly expanding a feature, so totally new, so de- 
manding that if one would try to circumscribe it to a 
“transmission belt,” either from the third to the first or 
the first to the third and outside, one would truly be left 
by the forward thrust of history into its dustbin. 

LET’S CONSIDER this from the point of view of 
Hegel, Lenin and us. Hegel was dealing with pure 
thought, but so strong was the historic sense and Actu- 
ality that, almost without him knowing it, Practice 
stood higher than abstract cognition. Now if you take 
his analysis in its spontaneous form in his Phenom- 
enology of Mind you find both the serf having “a mind 
of his own” and the philosopher’s mind reaching Abso- 
lute Knowledge through the organization of thought. 
In its more organized form in Hegel’s Science of Logic, 
Activity and Practice achieve unity of theory and prac- 
tice, but he is dissatisfied with stopping at Absolute Idea 
as the Golgotha and so sends us back to Nature and 
then Philosophy of Nature sends us back to Philoso- 
phy of Mind. These, are parts of the Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences, which contains the Science of 
Logic abbreviated. But this Smaller Logic has some- 
thing new the Science of Logic itself did not 
have— those three attitudes to objectivity and the third 
attitude, if you wish, is “retrogression” rather than dia- 
lectics. 

Hegel is saying every time you have overcome empiri- 
cism and think you are moving to the Absolute, there is 
someone there who gets impatient and wants to get to it 
like a bolt out of the blue and he is the real “reaction- 
ary” (Hegel’s own word to describe Jacobi). 6 Therefore, 
let us not stop with Absolute Idea but go to Absolute 
Mind and for the mind, which represents both history 
and science, freedom is of the essence and this freedom 
is nothing abstract but human beings being free. So the 
man who has dehumanized the idea and made the de- 
velopment of consciousness, self-consciousness, reason 
float in abstractions, comes back to the simple individu- 
al who must be free, so free that there is no difference 
between the individual and the universal. 

The vision is so grand that it is impossible to conceive 
of the fact that Marx was so afraid of the Absolute and 
its mysticism, and Lenin got it comfortably down to 
where it meant objective, and only we could see it and 
embrace it rather than fear it. Now we cannot shine ei- 
ther Marx’s or Lenin’s thoughts, so how come we are so 
“smart”? The answer, as we know, is the maturity of 


6. Friedrich H. Jacobi (1743-1819), a German idealist philosopher of in- 
tuitionism criticized by Hegel. 


the age. The trouble is that once we have said it we 
wipe quit hands from the obligations this, in turn, puts 
on leadership. 

LEADERSHIP TO LENIN had to mean some- 
thing a damned sight more concrete and, while more se- 
rious, also more limited. The Bolsheviks now were run- 
ning a sixth of the world and he had to be “practical.” 
It was a a tremendous thing to say our party is not free 
from the degeneration that attended other rulers, nor 
are we immune to the centripetal forces, and within our 
party you will find these three great social forma- 
tions— reflections of them. Now if you look at C.L.R. 
James’ interpretation of this, you can see he was saying: 
never mind the world, because “since” we represent all 
fundamental formations, “therefore” it is all within the 
party. So suddenly the attitude that mattered was not 
to objectivity, and Stalin’s death became lesser than 
whether I was or was not “harsh” to Grace Lee Boggs 
and her substitute of exchange of hamburger recipes for 
a political analysis of what was at stake in 1953. 7 

Now, even where I repeated what seemed to be the 
same thing— it is us I want to analyze, not the world 
outside— the truth is: 1) I kept repeating that the great- 
ness of Lenin, his “Will,” 8 is not the three layers, but 
the parly being checked by the non-party masses, and 2) 
when I said “us,” I did not, therefore, mean the dialec- 
tic of the party outside of that objective relationship, 
but inseparable from us. That is why I was so elated 
about findin g the “key” to Absolute Mind as being, not 
the dialectic of the party as in 1948, 9 but “new society” 
as in 1953 when the masses were on the verge of break- 
ing down the totalitarian walls of Stalinism. So that 
while Lenin was more concrete for his period and his 
needs, he was just too general for us— we had to go be- 
yond. 

The beyond was the new beginnings established by 
the 1953 revolts 10 and the breakthrough in theory. You 
are absolutely right— creating a basis for those greater 
than us to join us isn’t something we “give” to others 
because we so lack in any egotism— it is something we 
expect, anticipate, work for... 


7. When Stalin died, Dunayevskaya, then a co-leader of Correspondence 

Committees, worked out a serious Lead article for the group’s paper. 
When she' submitted it, Grace Lee Boggs felt that the Lead should not 
be on Stalin’s death, but rather on how a few women in one factory ig- 
nored the news of his death and traded hamburger recipes. 
Dunayevskaya wrote elsewhere that “Such an attitude towards a world 
event produced such a struggle between me and Grace, that it actually 
affected the whole” group. For more on this see microfilm numbers 
10848—10851 in Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, Vol. XIII. -j 

8. For a discussion of Lenin’s “Will,” see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marx- 
ism and Freedom (Columbia University Press, New York, 1988), pp. 
205-209. 

9. 1948 is a reference to C.L.R. James’ manuscript, first called the “Ne- 
vada Document” and later published as Notes on Dialectics (West- 
port: Lawrence Hill & Co., 1980). See The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-llumanisn, pp. 9-12 and pp. 23-24. 

10. “The 1953 revolts" refers to the first mass uprisings from within 
Communist totalitarianism: the June 17, 1953 East German workers' 
revolt, and the July 1953 uprising in the slave labor camp at Vorkuta, 
Russia. 


On the 40th anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East German Revolt, explore 
“The Beginning of the End of Russian Totalitarianism ” in 


Marxism and Freedom 

from 1776 until Today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 



East Germany, 1953 


The 1989 Columbia University edition con- 
tains a new introduction — “Dialectics of Rev- 
olution: American Roots and Marx’s World 
Humanist Concepts” 

$17.50 + $1.48 postage 

To order see literature ad page 7 


“The myth that the Russian totalitarian state 
is invincible was suddenly and strikingly shat- 
tered. On June 17, 1953, the workers in the East 
German satellite took matters into their own 
hands on the questions of speed-up. They moved 
speedily, confidently, courageously and in an un- 
precedented manner to undermine the puppet 
state.... Columns of strikers charged the main 
government buildings where the government bu- 
reaucrats cowered. Reluctant police moved into 
pre-arranged positions. Youth and workers tore 
down the symbols of Communist power-flags, 
posters, pictures of Communist leaders.... The 
East Germans wrote a glorious page in this 
struggle for they answered, in an unmistakable 
affirmative, Can man achieve freedom out of the 
totalitarianism of our age?” — Pages 249-251 

Contents 

Preface by Herbert Marcuse 

Part I. From Practice to Theory: 

1776 to 1848 

Part H. Worker and Intellectual at a 
Turning Point in History: 1848 to 1861 
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International 

Part IV. World War I and the Great 
Divide in Marxism 
Part V. The Problem of our Age: 
State-Capitalism vs. Freedom 
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| Philos ophic Dialogue Philosophy, organization and revolution 


On Hegel’s ‘Third Attitude to Objectivity’ 


The special supplement published in the May News & 
Letters , “On the 40th anniversary of the philosophic 
moment of Marxist- Humanism,” was a welcome and 
needed response to a problem troubling revolutionists 
worldwide: why, after four decades of mass rebellions 
and freedom movements, and at a time when new upris- 
ings such as Los Angeles are never far from sight, is 
there such a failure to project a freely associated, hu- 
man society as an alternative to capitalism? Both Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letters and Peter Wermuth’s es- 
say engaged this question in challenging ways. 

I would like to comment on one philosophic issue tak- 
en up in the supplement which shed new light on this 
contemporary problem for me— the discussion of He- 
gel’s category of “Third Attitude to Objectivity,” added 
to his Encyclopedia Logic only in the last years of his 
life. It isn’t a subject often discussed, even in the world 
of philosophy. A professor from the Hegel-Archiv in Bo- 
chum, Germany once told me that neither Marxist nor 
non-Marxist Hegel scholars had written much on the 
“Attitudes to Objectivity.” Yet Dunayevskaya was “en- 
amored” with them, because such a compression of all 
history’s attitudes to objectivity was possible only after 
Hegel had “developed Absolute Knowledge, Absolute 
Idea, Absolute Method.” She was especially 
drawn— from the 1950s to the end of her life— to He- 
gel’s examination of the “Intuitionalists,” the “Third 
Attitude to Objectivity,” where “retrogression appears 
as translucent as progression” and is “very nearly inevi- 
table if ever one tries to escape retrogression by mere 
faith.” 

CRITIQUE OF ‘IMPATIENCE’ 

Though, as Wermuth points out, Lenin “was no intui- 
tionist, Dunayevskaya’s discussions of Lenin’s failure 
to develop, within his study of Hegel’s Absolute Idea, 
his insight on the power of cognition to transform reali- 
ty are finked to her analyses of revolutionaries of our 
day who fall into “Third Attitude to Objectivity” 
through her critiques of “impatience.” 

In her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” she had 
cited Hegel’s attack on “that impatience whose only 
wish is to go beyond the determinate...and to be imme- 
diately in the absolute,” as the moment “where we part 
from Lenin,” who mentioned, but never developed his 
aphorism, “Man’s cognition not only reflects the objec- 
tive world, but creates it.” 1 

Twenty years later, writing about the “impatient ones 
of our day,” the revolutionary generation of the 1960s, 
Dunayevskaya turned to the problem of “Intuitionism,” 
writing that “such an attitude to objectivity would al- 
ways recuT when, in the process of battling contradic- 
tion, the Subject becomes impatient with the seemingly 
endless stages of negation it must suffer through, and 
therefore, instead, slides backward into Intuition.” 2 

What accounts for the different impact that “impa- 
tience” in working out the objectivity of cognition had 
in Lenin’s day and in ours? Wermuth argues that “skip- 
ping over the objectivity of cognition in his age left Len- 
in on the threshold of the Absolute, whereas doing so in 
ours sends you reeling backward into the arms of intui- 
tionism.” In pointing to the way history makes its pres- 
ence felt on philosophic categories, Wermuth is reminis- 
cent of Hegel’s view in the chapter on “Third Attitude 

1. Dunayevskaya, The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, 
pp. 35-36. 

2. Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to .Sar- 
tre and from Marx to Mao, p. 20. 

, The Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism 

two historic-philosophic writings 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“...I went [to Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Mind], and 
precisely... on the question 
of what we called 'dialec- 
tics of the party,’ speci- 
fying however, that I 
wasn’t interested either 
in the mass party, which 
the masses will build, or 
in the elitist party, which 
we definitely oppose, but 
in what happens to a 
small group ‘like us’ who 
know that nothing can be 
done without the masses, 
and are with them, but 

they [small groups] are theoreticians and they al- 
ways seem to be around too. So, yrhat is the objec- 
tivity which explains their presence, as the objec- 
tivity explains the spontaneous outburst of the 
masses? In a word, I was looking for the objectivity 
of subjectivity.” 

— Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987 

Also includes Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes of 

May 12 and 20, 1953 

To order, see literature ad on page 7. 


to Objectivity,” that the intuitionism of Descartes “gave 
rise to the sciences of modem times,” while Jacobi’s in- 
tuitionism, at the beginning of the 19th century, was a 
“retrogression.” 3 

MAO’S PERVERSION OF MARXISM 

“Retrogression” was the concept Dunayevskaya used 
to describe Mao Zedong’s perversion of the Marxian 
concept of revolution in China of the 1960s. Much in 
“Mao Thought” may have sounded (especially to radi- 
cals outside China) as though it endorsed the objectivity 
of cognition. After all, this “Thought” was considered 
so “objective” that it could, at one and the same time, 
supplant Russia as leader of the Communist bloc and 
industrialize China with “backyard furnaces.” With the 
“power of revolutionary thought,” radicals were urged 
to “dare.” 

Unfortunately, as Dunayevskaya showed in her chap- 
ter on Mao in Philosophy and Revolution, this seem- 
ing glorification of the power of revolutionary ideas to 
transform reality was, instead, a “modern version of the 
intuitionist and voluntarist alternative to dialectics” 
(continued on page 10) 

3. Hegel, Encyclopedia Logic, paragraph 77. In the English transla- 
tion by William Wallace, Descartes' intuitionism is contrasted to Jaco- 
bi’s. In Hegel’s original German Jacobi’s name does not appear; Hegel 
contrasts Descartes to “the modem standpoint.” Wallace’s quite “free” 
translation of Hegel’s text on “Third Attitude” should be read with 
some caution. For further discussion of this point, see The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #11270. 

We need no parties 

We perceive the growth of revolutionary conscious- 
ness through a network of free organisations that, in 
their totality, confronts the might of capital. This con- 
frontation will be effective if the problem is perceived in 
all its horror without the medium of the party or scien- 
tific guru. We do not see any difference between worker 
and intellectual if we don’t recognise the categories. 

If we are to be truly revolutionary, we should avoid 
off-the-shelf political forms such as the party. The most 
effective political movements in history have always 
been spontaneous and citizen based... what W.H. Auden 
described as “that rare phenomenon in history, the peo- 
ple.” 

Despite the many attempts and opportunities to 
change society, Marxists or power groups calling them- 
selves Marxist have failed utterly. The potential of 
Marxism to transform or modify the 20th century state 
structure is revealed as worthless, resulting in mere dis- 
tortions and variations and extensions of capitalist state 
hegemony. 

MARXISM MISUNDERSTOOD 

The reasons for this may be: Marxism is invalid as a 
world-changing philosophy, or it is totally misunder- 
stood by its practitioners and their followers. I prefer 
the latter case. The origin of ersatz Marxism occurred 
with the adoption of Engels’ view of the state and his 
understanding of the dialectic. The influence of Engels 
had a direct effect on the early German Social Demo- 
cratic movement and a following effect on Lenin. We all 
know the result of that. 

Another reason for the divergence from Marxism was 
the apathetic and uncritical adoption of established poli- 
tical forms— forms that are extant within political socie- 
ty and the culture of the state— such as the party. 

All Marxist groups, in or out of power, tend to be 
hierarchical in nature. Control from the centre or the 
executive is for reasons of efficiency, but in these groups 
the real motive is to maintain hierarchies. Each group 
will define and confine their activities in relation to oth- 
er contending Marxist groups. The behavior of emer- 
gent and divergent Trotskyist tendencies confirms this. 
All relationships, behavior and activity are defined 
through “correct” interpretation of text— the immuta- 
ble holy texts of the prophets, Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Trotsky. Any attempt to change the ideology of these 
organisations is condemned as revisionism. 

Furthermore, the language of Marxists has become so 
opaque as to be meaningless. This justifies the illiberal 
use of such categories as “workers” and “intellectuals.” 
Such categories and language define more the class na- 
ture of organisation than society itself. 

GENIUS OF WORKERS IN ACTION 

The basic cell of civil and political society is the citi- 
zen. The full potential of the citizen can be realised 
without the intrusion of class attitudes, reified parties, 
organisations or terminology. 

We can engage the citizen in world-changing activity 
if we use language that is as plain as possible without 
the agency of Marxist grammers and the distinction of 
class. Do not forget that the working class of the Paris 
Commune educated Karl Marx in new possibilities for 
social change. I am constantly amazed that Marxists are 
always amazed by the courage and genius of the work- 
ing class in action. The only intellectuals in this busi- 
ness are the citizenry in action. 

I do not predict what eventual political structures 
may be; the people will decide. To impose on this activi- 
ty any political structures that are gleaned from a close 
reading of the holy texts of Marxism will result in abort- 
ed political action. Marxism is a revolutionary philoso- 
phy of action that should expect and support new, crea- 
tive lines of action. —John Yuill, Scotland 


The practical order 
is never absolute 

Editor’s note: The letter of the prominent Hegel 
scholar. Louis Dupre, excerpted below was written on 
Sept. 15, 1986 to Raya Dunayevskaya in response to 
her letter of July 3, 1986 on her changing attitude to 
Lenin’s interpretation of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 
Dunayevskaya’s letter was printed as part of the spe- 
cial supplement— “Working out the Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy: On the 40th anniversary’ 
of the philosophic moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism”— in News & Letters, May 1993. 

I have finally found the time to study the texts to 
which you refer in your long letter as well as your in- 
terpretation of them. Let me preface my own reflec- 
tions by admitting that you know the Logic far more 
thoroughly than I do. So what I present here as my 
conclusions should be read with a critical mind. 

1. I must confess that I had never paid much at- 
tention to the discrepancy between the end of the mi- 
nor and of the major Logic. Yet I still do not see any 
conflict between the two. The “Idea of Cognition” 
does indeed lack the section on the will of the minor 
Logic. And in paragraph 235 Hegel does state that 
the practical will overcomes the one-sidedness of the 
theoretical. “This life which has returned to itself 
from the bias and finitude of cognition...” But he 
does not claim that the Absolute Idea consists in the 
achievement of the practical will; merely that it 
leads to the Absolute Idea. At least that is how I in- 
terpret paragraph 236: “The Idea, as unity of the 
subjective and objective Idea...” and “only tins 
unity is the Absolute and all truth.” Hence, neither 
Logic supports Lenin’s interpretation. 

2. Your own interpretation of the Absolute Spirit is 
a more complex issue. I do not think, though, some 
interpreters do, that this Absolute Spirit can be so 
readily identified with the Absolute Idea as I thought 
you were willing to do. Be that as it may, I certainly 
agree that the "eternal Idea” is “ceaseless motion, 
the movement it«eK'.” fiut I no longer follow you 
when you call the eternal ldea “revolution in peroia* 
nence.” Your social interpretation is, in iny ppinion, 
not supported by Hegel’s text The entire concept of 
social revolution belongs to the practical order wfaidh 
itself is never absolute. I susqpeet thSt tH real an- 
swer to your questions lies in the PhUossophy of 
Right. In it Hegel clearly explains the full practical 
significance of the Idea (the State ft the Idea) as well 
as the limitation of the practiced order to the Objec* 
thm Spirit All Marxists tencEjto bring On# into the 
other. But to do so requires a reduction of what He- 
gel places within the Absolute Spirit to a mere “ide 4 
ology ’— as Marx openly admitted. At that point, 
however, interpretation becomes transformation. 

For all these reasons I would have difficulty ac- 
cepting the conclusion of your letter on paragraph 
577 tof Philosophy of Mind] as being an entrance 
into “the new society.” I would rather read it as an 
entrance into philosophy... 

— Louis Dupre 


The crisis of the Left 

Except for the specific references to Hegel, the section 
on Two Worlds in Opposition (in Peter Wermuth’s es- 
say, “A 1990s View of the 1953 ‘Letters on Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes’: Spontaneity, organization, philosophy,” in 
News & Letters, May 1993) could have been lifted from 
a thousand conversations I’ve had. Particularly, “...if 
you have not faced the question of reconstruction on 
new beginnings, but only the destruction of the old, you 
have therefore reached only ‘death— a death that 
achieves nothing, embraces nothing within its grasp.’ ” 
An excellent summary of one of the central frustrations 
that led me to seek out Hegel/philosophy. 

Also, the explication of the ramifications of getting 
stuck at the Practical Idea couldn’t be more accurate for 
targeting the crisis of the Left. 

While I don’t take the position of practice standing 
above theory, my concept of the subject is considerably 
informed by notions of social/material construction. So 
the question then becomes, is it possible to be anywhere 
but the threshold of the Absolute? Not that one would 
think the Practical Idea is where one should stop, but is 
it possible to think beyond, or rather within, the logic of 
an unrealized objectivity? 

That question may be subsumed within “an objective 
world whose inner ground and actual persistence is the 
Notion,” or the notion of the self-thinking idea, but 
whether I can be satisfied with that remains for me to 
work out. Maybe you could say more about that in rela- 
tion to the concept of the dual motion of theory to prac- 
tice and practice to theory. 

So, while I am in complete agreement about the need 
to project (your word) a concept of human liberation 
and your assessment of the failings of the Left— its ob- 
session with tactics irrespective of a philosophy of liber- 
ation— I’m not sure what the possibilities are of having 
a vision of a new society come through revolution un- 
scathed, so to speak. 

— Anne Zacharias-Walsh 
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SPONTANEITY, ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


“Changed world” is the concept Raya 
Dunayevskaya used in the 1980s to de- 
scribe the world of Reaganism’s bomb- 
ing of Libya and arming the contras in 
Nicaragua, as well as the counter-revo- 
lution arising from within the revolu- 
tion in Grenada with the murder of 
Maurice Bishop that opened the door 
for the U.S. invasion. I have too often 
left these “facts” of the “changed 
world” just as facts, when what is need- 
ed is to see why all this compelled Raya 
to return to her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes. It became clear that working 
that out can’t be separated from the 
history of today, ever since last year’s 
L.A. rebellion. There’s a pull in the 
community to deal with all the immedi- 
ate problems, of police abuse, etc., and 
that’s the reality, as I tried to show in 
the Lead last issue, that needs to be 
dealt with at the same time that we 
need to be working to illuminate in full 
the reality and the thought of our times. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Of special interest to me in Peter 
Wermuth’s essay, “Spontaneity, organi- 
zation, philosophy” (May N&L), is his 
section/ “Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 
Today” where he pays particular atten- 
tion to what Hegel called the “insuper- 
able contradiction” that afflicts the 
“Practical Idea,” i.e., the separation of 
subject from object that is the premise 
of “willing” the world to become what it 
ought to be. 

I was reminded that Hegel’s critique 
of the intuitionists was their failure to 
grasp that the immediate was itself me- 
diated. Until we grasp how the world 
came to be what it is, we won’t change 
anything! That’s why the essay ends 
with: “Our generation can rise to the 
challenge...when it roots itself not alone 
in the terrain of the present, but in 
those high points of past freedom strug- 
gles and thought which point a direction 
to the future.” 

Worker-intellectual 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A question after reading the essay in 
your special supplement: “A thin layer 
of Bolsheviks”— is that like being a little 
bit pregnant? 

New reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

I found the May News & Letters ex- 
tremely interesting and was impressed 
with the contrast between the article by 
the Black women catfish workers and 
the philosophy in the supplement. It 
looked to me like you were trying to 
combine the work done along with the 
inroads into the philosophy behind it. 

WAC member 
Chicago 

* * * 

You can see in the 1983 Introduction 
to American Civilization on Trial that 
Dunayevskaya is showing the humanis- 
tic underpinnings of Black mass activity 
in U.S. history. Revolutionary Black 
thought was very important for 
Dunayevskaya in developing the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism. For nearly 
the same reasons Frantz Fanon spoke of 
the need for philosophy when he said: 
“The consciousness of self is not the 
closing of a door to communication. 
Philosophic thought teaches us, on the 
contrary, that is its guarantee...” 

Maurice 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I read the two letters Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote to the non-Marxist 
Hegel scholars, printed in the May spe- 
cial supplement, I kept thinking about 
“leadership,” even though she never 
used that term in those letters. By 
“leadership” I don’t mean in the sense 
of “driving” others, but in the sense of 
working out the category that sees 
“masses as Reason.” 

If you look at Hegel’s “three attitudes 
to objectivity” on the level of leadership, 
you find in the Second Attitude the vul- 
gar materialism of would-be revolution- 
aries who look at people as something to 
move about, and at the “new society” as 
a given. With that attitude, when you 
confront a retrogressive period it rocks 
you off your feet. That becomes the 
path to what Hegel called the Third At- 
titude, where the revolutionary throws 
out method altogether. To me, that was 


key to the letter where Dunayevskaya 
talks about Hegel’s critique of Jacobi’s 
faith which is without a body of objec- 
tive truth (an organization of thought) 
in a physical organization. I see the 
need for both types of organization as 
organic to each other, and as an attitude 
to “leadership.” 

David Anderson 
Chicago 

* * * 

One of Raya Dunayevskaya’s most 
profound legacies is her critique of Len- 
in. Her July 3, 1986 letter presents her 
unique concept that Lenin, when con- 
ceptually confronted with the philosoph- 
ic division of theory and practice, con- 
cluded that “practice” could resolve the 
separation. This, however, was no solu- 
tion when the Russian Revolution was 
becoming transformed into its opposite. 
In our age, the consequences are much 
more extreme. But the philosophic con- 
text of this letter shows we can come to 
different philosophic, and hopefully his- 
toric, conclusions than did Lenin. 

M. Holmes 
Detroit 

* * * 

The object is not so immovable, but 
the force is irresistible; the clouds are 
on the horizon, and the storm is com- 
ing. Gene Ford’s final paragraph in the 
Lead, “One year after the L. A. rebel- 
lion,” challenges us to break new 
ground in working out Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s visionary humanism or 
face the prospect of another incomplete 
movement. The latter, in Ford’s words, 
would mean more oppression the day af- 
ter the revolution. The whole Lead is a 
challenge to get it right this time or 
have the movement turn into its oppo- 
site. 

Gabriel 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The city’s attempt to “Rebuild L.A.” 
is a concept to bring things back and re- 
build things the way they structurally 
were. But nobody can address the inter- 
nal problems of Blacks and Latinos 
which created the rebellion. To rebuild 
is not to change the lack of jobs, inade- 
quate education and people’s frustration 
with the political system. 

Retired worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have begun reading in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Free- 
dom and Philosophy and Revolution 
and am getting a whole new perspective 
on history that is not part of any official 
history taught in the schools. 
Dunayevskaya’s writing grips you. I was 
glad to see her say in P&R, about the 
1960s, that it was the color Black that 
made that decade so exciting and to 
read her criticism of the racism among 
whites right within the movement that 
led to Black/white separation. She also 
points out that in the 1967 Detroit re- 
volt there was the first appearance of 
Black and white solidarity. 

I also saw for the first time Hegel’s 
reference to the need to suffer the pa- 
tience of the dialectic. That’s a hard 
perspective to follow when one is filled 
with intense passion and rage; and I’m 
also learning about the Marxist-Human- 
ist understanding of the limits of spon- 
taneous rage. What distinguishes Mafx- 
ist-Humanists is the depth of these 
ideas, but it takes time to understand 
the need for the patience to sit down 
with this philosophy, to work through 
why previous movements didn’t make it 
to freedom. 

African-American revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

• 

‘POLITICAL PRISONER’ 

Fred Hampton, Jr., has been sen- 
tenced to 18 years in prison for being 
who he is. Weeks ago, the prosecution 
was reported to have said blatantly, this 
man would be jailed because he is the 
son of Fred Hampton. But today, the ra- 
dio reports the judge called Fred Hamp- 
ton, Jr., “a terrorist.” The trumped-up 
charges are an alleged fire-bombing dur- 
ing last year’s “Bulls rebellion.” Today, 
Fred Hampton, Jr., calls himself a “poli- 
tical prisoner,” convicted because of his 
family’s history. 

White youth 
Chicago 


k Readers* Views 


WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 

The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising has 
been commemorated here in Chicago ev- 
ery year since the virtually defenseless 
Jews rose up in 1943 to fight the Nazi 
troops and inspired the world with their 
courageous revolt. The 50th commemo- 
ration on April 25, organized by the 
Mid-West Jewish Council, had special 
significance, not as an “anniversary,” 
but because it was taking place at a 
time when new outbursts of anti-Semi- 
tism and racism have been seen 
throughout the world, and when the 
events in Bosnia have brought forth the 
visage of Hitler in still one more new 
form. 

It was the todayness of the anniversa- 
ry that News & Letters’ participation 
in the memorial meeting sought to un- 
derline, beginning with the message we 
had contributed to the program booklet, 
which recalled that “so world-shaking 
had been that Uprising that Raya 
Dunayevskaya, writing on new revolu- 
tionary forces emerging out of World 
War II, titled her analysis at that time: 
‘All Roads Lead to Warsaw.’ ” 

We invited all to read Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
quoting from it how Luxemburg’s theo- 
ry of the breakdown of capitalism came 
alive again when that breakdown led to 
the monstrosity of Nazism and “contin- 
ues to come alive every time we are in a 
deep new crisis.” The interest of the au- 
dience in that message was shown when 
several stopped to talk about News & 
Letters with us, and when the few 
copies of the book we had were bought 
from our hands. 

Participants 
Chicago 


NEW BOOKS 
AND 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


The book, The Real Anita Hill, 
which claims that no sexual harassment 
took place, is disgusting. But I’m also 
disturbed by Tony Morrison’s book on 
Anita Hill and Clarence Thomas that 
Diane Lee reviewed in the April issue, 
since so much of the book is on Thomas 
and so little on Hill. It came out after a 
year in which there had been a great 
upsurge in women’s militancy, but 
wasn’t placed in that context. There 
didn’t seem any relationship to the L.A. 
rebellion or the feminist rebellion. The 
real need is to hear women’s voices, 
which is where Lee’s review ended. 

Graduate history student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Thanks for alerting your readers to 
ask their libraries about the first-ever 
encyclopedia on Black Women in 
America. It really is a unique compen- 
dium. Beside being excellent for looking 
up questions, it seems to be the kind of 
encyclopedia one would want to sit 
down and read. I was not surprised to 
find Raya Dunayevskaya’s name in the 
index. But I didn’t expect to find it in 
the just released 5th edition of a work 
called The Quotable Woman, edited by 
Elaine Partnow. She includes three ter- 
rific quotes, including “The first act of 
liberation is to demand back our own 
heads.” 

Librarian 

Detroit 



Glasgow, where an anarchist su mmer 
school is being organized which 
drawn the attention of young anarchists 
worldwide. 

I was puzzled, however, that he 
thought Tickten “rejects Hegel’s (and 
Marx’s?) concept of the relation of free- 
dom and necessity.” I thought he ad- 
dressed the issue very well in the first 
part of his lecture under the 
subheading, “The Goal is Freedom.” 
Perhaps the book would have been bet- 
ter if there had been a lecture on the re- 
lationship between Hegel and Marx. 

Paul Smith 
Glasgow 


LABOR 

AND 

CAPITAL 


At a recent News and Letters meeting 
on “Wage Labor and Capital in the 
1990s,” a man who had worked for 
McDonald’s told us how the company 
steals what the workers call 
“McMinutes” from its employees. This 
is neither new nor isolated. Marx de- 
scribed this practice over 130 years ago, 
and just this week the courts have or- 
dered Iowa Beef Packers to pay back 
wages to over 24,000 meat-packers for 
exactly the same thing. IBP was in the 
habit of making its workers walk to and 
from the knife room, wait to have their 
knives sharpened and dean the equip- 
ment at their work stations— all on 
their “own” time. The amount of back 
pay is estimated to exceed $10 million. 
IBP should change its name to McPigs! 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was speaking with a Black worker 
from a glass manufacturing place at the 
unemployment office. With over 20 
years in the shop, she was laid off and 
an immigrant worker with only one year 
kept on the job. She was going to fight 
for her job; she’s recording secretary of 
her USWA local. Except for her and the 
Local president, the whole shop is Lati- 
no now and none speak English. She 
didn’t blame the workers for “taking 
her job” but the boss for taking advan- 
tage of the situation. 

It reminded me of the article in the 
May issue of N&L on “Welfare puts 
American civilization on trial,” where 
you see Black America’s humanism 
reaching out to Latino America. 

Labor writer 
New York 

* * * 

On May 6 postal worker Larry Jaison 
walked into the Dearborn Post Office, 
killed one co-worker and wounded an- 
other before killing himself. An article 
in the Dearborn Letter Carriers’ Union 
newsletter had warned that Dearborn 
was a ticking time bomb and had asked, 
“Management, are you listening?” The 
president of the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors had the gall to say 
that management was changing its style 
and that the killings in Dearborn and 
Dana Point, Calif, “were two little set- 
backs...” New machineiy and the loss of 
30,000 postal jobs in five years have cre- 
ated pressures that changes in “man- 
agement style” won’t be able to correct. 
But managers in other arenas of gov- 
ernment are running scared. They have 
held unprecedented meetings to advise 
supervisors “how to talk to employees” 
and to identify Larry Jaison-types. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 



GLASGOW DIALOGUE 


Gerard Emmett’s review of my collec- 
tion of lectures to the John MacLean 
Society (April N&L) was excellent. 1 es- 
pecially liked his recommendation that 
people write to the various authors in- 
cluded to continue the dialogue. I also 
appreciated his recognition of youth to- 
day who might be drawn into anarchist 
circles. This is of importance here 


BIGGEST LA. GANG 

The politician’s attempt to demand 
“peace in the hood” when the Rodney 
King verdict came down rings hollow 
when these same politicians treated the 
gang truce between the Bloods and the 
Crips as if it was an evil that threatened 
the police department, which is the big- 
gest and most ruthless gang in the city. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 
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BOSNIA: QUESTIONS FOR THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


The Editorial in the May issue was 
right about U.S. policy aiding the geno- 
cide in Bosnia. And it was right about 
the Women’s Liberation Movement’s in- 
sistence on defending the war victims of 
rape and naming it as a category of gen- 
ocide, linking the atrocities in Bosnia to- 
day to the 200,000 “comfort women” in 
the Asian theater of World War II. And 
nowhere else have I read of the mass 
demonstrations to preserve inter-ethnic 
harmony that I read in N&L. But all 
these facts should hit us over the head: 
how did “ethnic cleansing” come to pre- 
vail in the face of such demonstrations? 
And what does it say about what could 
happen right here— say, in face of an 
LA. type of rebellion? 

Women’s liberationist 
Detroit 

* * * 

Because different empires occupied us 
at different times, we are Muslim, Serbs 
and Catholic. The conquerors came and 
went, but the people never changed. 

Bosnian 

' New York 

* * * 

Europe is basically a racist continent. 
They have been “ethnically cleansing” 
since the fall of the Roman Empire: 
Jews, Gypsies, and now Muslims. 

Bosnian 
New York City 

* * * 

What I appreciated most in the Edito- 
rial on Bosnia was the last paragraph 
where you made clear not only that 
World War II didn’t defeat fascism but 
that that isn’t why that imperialist war 
was waged. And I completely agree that 
the only alternative to the barbarism we 
keep witnessing is the total uprooting of 
this society. But I still didn’t under- 
stand what you were calling for at this 
moment in Bosnia. 

World War II generation 
New York 

* * * 

I know that News and Letters Com- 
mittees are totally opposed to U.S. im- 
perialism and its agenda for a capitalist 
world order. That’s why I was dis- 
turbed, on reading your Editorial on 


Bosnia in the last issue, at a possible 
misinterpretation that you may be call- 
ing for U.S. intervention there. I think 
its important that this possible miscon- 
ception be clarified. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was a Yugoslavian all my life and 
want these nations to co-exist in a con- 
federation, but not under the hegenomy 
of one over others. Bosnia had no choice 
but to declare independence. I am a 
Croat, but we are all Bosnians, just as 
the Danes said to Hitler, “we are all 
Jews.” 


Croat Historian 
New York 



‘YOU CANT KILL AN IDEA’ 


June 4 marks the commemoration of 
the bloody massacres at Tiananmen 
Square in 1989, when Deng Xiaoping at- 
tempted to behead the mass movement 
for democracy and freedom. But daring 
people are proving every day that it was 
not killed. While Beijing has released 
some well-known political prisoners, 
they have continued to hold and convict 
more. Despite this, a number of organi- 
zations continue to post leaflets or put 
out underground papers. Some have 
even dared to make public de- 
mands— such as Han Dongfang, the 
railroad worker who founded the Beijing 
Autonomous Workers Federation in 
Tiananmen Square and is still demand- 
ing the right to organize an autonomous 
union. 

What might frighten Deng Xiaoping 
more than anything else are reports of 
revived discussions among dissidents 
within and without China, trying to re- 
connect with the Marxism of Marx. 
That remains revolutionary, in the U.S. 
as much as in China. 

Student of China 
Illinois 


NEW MISSISSIPPI VOICES 

The report on the workers at Delta 
Pride in Mississippi was beautiful. I 
can’t get over how they have 100 or 200 
members to union meetings on a regu- 
lar basis, even without flyers. The mem- 
bership is obviously involved on a totally 
different level than anything I have 
seen. Our local is about the same size as 
the Delta Pride local, yet we usually 
have 20 members at our meetings. It’s 
not just the numbers, I know that, but 
what it means to really take a part. 
That’s what workers need all over this 
country today. If Delta Pride workers 
need help, they’ve got my pledge. 

AFSCME steward 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was very glad to see the article on 
the Delta Algebra Project. Bob Moses 
was my high school math teacher before 
he went South with SNCC, and years 
later I went to law school at U. of Mich- 
igan with Dave Dennis. I felt that what 


I think N&L may be the only periodi- 
cal I read in its entirety, and my contact 
with it has provided an impetus to gen- 
uine thought— even while the rest of the 
past year has been mired in reformist 
and retrograde actions. 

Professor 
Claremont, Cal. 

* * * 

Although I might not agree with or 
even understand everything in your pa- 
per, it is a valuable publication because 
of its truthfulness and loyalty to the 
theory and practice of Marxist-Human- 
ism. I’m fascinated by Marxism but am 
still very ignorant of it, not having read 
any of the books you offer. But I think 
that your support of the working class 
is much needed, and your perspective, 
from the poor and working class around 
the world, is unique and much appreci- 
ated. I am of Armenian descent and 
know how facts/truth/reality can be dis- 
torted first hand by the media. It makes 
me realize how ludicrous terms like 
“liberal” and “conservative” are. Just 


they are doing must be very important 
politically, even if it seems like it’s just 
“math”— those two people wouldn’t be 
involved otherwise. Dave Dennis had a 
thriving law practice in New Orleans, 
and he gave it up to move back to Mis- 
sissippi for this. I hope you have more 
Mississippi stories in N&L. 

Lawyer 

Detroit 

* * * 

The part I like the best about the cat- 
fish workers’ story was the way they 
left their jobs and went to work in an- 
other plant and successfully organized 
it, when the men from the international 
union couldn’t. Those are tough sisters! 
If you are from Mississippi, you are of- 
ten disrespected in the North. But the 
fact is that some of the best achieve- 
ment, creativity and courage ever seen 
in this country has come from that 
state. 

Ex-Mississippian 

Chicago 


writing this I realize how valuable your 
publication is! Keep on printing! Being 
both poor and working class, we spend 
much of our time trying to keep our 
heads above water, with not much extra 
of anything to dedicate to your (our) 
cause. But here is my renewal and an 
extra $10 to help you keep going. 

Supporters 
Belleville, IL 

News & Letters is the only paper 
that tells the truth! 

Black welfare mother 
South Central Los Angeles 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
TO CONTINUE. 

HAVE YOU SENT YOUR RESPONSE 
TO OUR APPEAL? 


I WHO SUPPORTS NEWS & LETTERS AND WHY 



—BOOKS— 


-PAMPHLETS- 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 
by Raya Dunayevskaya.... — $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 

by Raya Dunayevskaya — .$14.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
1991 edition. New introduction by author. For- 
ward by Adrienne Rich. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .$12.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 

by Raya Dunayevskaya..... ....$15.95 per copy 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism: selected writings. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, “Charles Denby 1907-83” 
by Charles Denby .$14.95 per copy 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writ- 
ings by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains 
“Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 
Contains introduction, “Today’s Epigones Who Try to 
Truncate Marx’s Capital ,” and Chapters Five through 
Eight of Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya .' $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard, 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black 
Caucuses in the Unions” 

by Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


-NEWSPAPER- 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 


published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(1977-1984, or 1984-1987) $20.00 ea. 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

290 postage 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 
$3 per copy 

□ Selections from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Writings on the Middle East 

$2.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 


—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, HI. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked (6/93) 

Please add 85e for each item for postage. 
111. residents add 8% sales tax 


. News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

. News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information , write to News & Letters. 
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by John Alan 

This June the New Jersey Educational Commissioner, 
Mary Fitzgerald, will take control of the Malcolm X 
Shabazz High School and the rest of the Newark, N.J. 
school system. Last spring the Oakland, Cal. School 
Board consented to the Latino community’s demand 
that the curriculum of two middle schools be focused on 
Latino culture and history. Several years ago, African- 
American parents compelled Detroit’s Board of Educa- 
tion to open three experimental African-centered 
schools. 

What connects these three school districts together is 
the general knowledge that the public school systems of 
the inner cities are failing to educate Black and Latino 
students. The New Jersey officials have chosen to see 
this as a management problem, while Black and Latino 
parents see it as a cultural identity problem. Implicitly, 
what African Americans and Latinos are saying is that 
the crisis in their children’s education is related to their 
own alienated condition as non-whites in the American 
society. 

LEVELS OF THE PROBLEM 

Mary G. Bennett, the principal of the Malcolm X 
Shabazz High School, caught the relationship between 
society and the crisis in Black education when she told 
the New York Times (5-5-93): “We’re talking levels of 
a problem. One level is at school. The other level is com- 
munity and society.” 

Ms. Bennett speaks from experience: she knows that 
it’s very difficult to get Black students in an inner city 
slum school to take seriously science and math, or any 
other subject, when they bring into the classroom a 
myriad of raw realities created by poverty and racism. 

The very existence of de facto segregated schools in 
inner city slums is in itself the consequence of the prev- 
alence of Black poverty and the hostile nature of racial 
divisions in this country. The Urban League predicted 
in its annual report on The State of Black America 1992 
that between 1994 and 1995 the majority of African- 
American children will attend schools that are predomi- 
nantly minority. In Illinois, 82.2% of Black students go 
to de facto segregated schools. 

We know that these segregated schools are poor 

Black Chicago protest 

(continued from page 1) 

murder capital of Chicago. However, it was only with 
the “United In Peace” gang truce that we have been 
able to go out here door to door to register people to 
vote, take people to vote and offer voter education. 

It’s time for our people to get real voter education. 
Over in Calumet City, where there’s 80% Black voter 
registration, people don’t turn out to vote. And yet, the 
police are hanging their kids at the police department. 
We have to educate our people on the power of the vote 
to change that kind of situation. 

So, I don’t understand what Sheila Lyne [Chicago 
city health commissioner and one of the targets of 
the protest] meant when she charged that the dem- 
onstration Was “political” Anytime the city tries to 
sweep these things under the rug, it’s political; and 
anytime we hold them accountable, it’s political. 
This city works on politics. 

This is the only country where people have to pay for 
health care. People have been ‘buked all this time, and 
now they’re opening their eyes and want their problems 
addressed. So, now when they demonstrate they see 
other things that are wrong with this society. 

I came up during the ’60s and was in a lot of demon- 
, stations. People were intense and serious then, as they 
are now. That’s what you saw down at City Hall on Fri- 
day. And we will have more demonstrations down there 
if we don’t get a response from Daley, and so far we ha- 
ven’t. Another demonstration is imminent. We are not 
going to allow them to sweep this under the rug. The 
next time we go down there, there will be more density, 
more organization and more intensity. 


How is Black education 
related to freedom 

schools; less money is spent on students per capita. For 
example in California, where the state is bound by both 
its constitution and law to provide equity in spending 
per pupil, regardless of the race or the wealth of a com- 
munity, in Baldwin Park, a Black community near Los 
Angeles, $595 is spent per pupil, while Beverly Hills 
spends $1,244 per pupil. Jonathan Kozol called this a 
system of “Savage Inequality.” Black Americans are 
getting an “education” which opens up no vision in the 
human spirit or an objective pathway out of poverty. 

AFROCENTRIC ALTERNATIVE? 

The question is: can Afrocentric schools, with their 
emphasis on cultural identity as the motivation to en- 
courage Black youth to concentrate on mathematics and 
science, offer a valid alternative to the crisis in Black 
education? Put another way, can these schools, as many 
claim, provide the pathway out of poverty and econom- 
ically regenerate the decaying inner cities by turning a 
new generation of Black youth on to mathematics and 
science? 

First of all, the advocates of Afrocentric education fail 
to catch the central contradiction in their concept of 
Black public education, when the object of Afrocentrism 
becomes science. In their concept “science,” and not 
the subjectivity of African “cultural identity,” becomes 
the force of transformation. 

There is nothing wrong in encouraging Black youth to 
study math and science, but to project it as the magic 
language that will open new economic doors for African 
Americans in a capitalist high-tech society creates an il- 
lusion. It fails to understand that the growth of technol- 
ogy in the production of commodities reduces the 
amount of human labor power needed and, at the same 
time, the rate of capital accumulation. This creates per- 
manent unemployment and a constant hunger for capi- 
tal. Marx called this the general law of capitalist accu- 
mulation. 

The general law of capitalist accumulation is the true 
source of African-American poverty and social disloca- 
tion in the inner cities, which is a permanent reality of 
life for many Black youth. The Los Angeles revolt last 
year had its deepest origins in that reality. It was a re- 
volt against that reality. Every Black mass revolt con- 
tains within it an element of the “absolute,” i.e., it 
wants an absolute change in class and race relationships 
in this country, including education. At this moment, 
we have arrived at a new crossroads in the meaning of 
Black education. It is no longer an issue of integration, 
which didn’t happen, or even curriculum. The question 
is: how is education to be fundamentally related to 
Black freedom? 
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Remember Latasha Harlins! 

Los Angeles, Cal.— My involvement in the move- 
ment is new. It only started after my niece Latasha was 
murdered. I’ve found that a lot of politicians and organ- 
izations that came out at first for this case have exploit- 
ed the issue of Latasha Harlins; they’ve exploited her 
death. They didn’t do the right thing in regards to the 
people or to Latasha’s family. We’ve been lied to, 
robbed, exploited, confused. Then you turn on the news 
and see that LA. Police Chief Willie Williams is spend- 
ing over $1 million to fund new riot gear, new weap- 
ons— taser guns, bullets. 

In his State of the Union speech, President Clinton 
said he wants 100,000 more police on the streets, and 
all the mayors now are talking about wanting more po- 
lice officers. But what about jobs? People are being laid 
off, companies are closing down. Clinton also talked 
about the “crime wave” and separating the “hardened 
criminals” from those with no records. Well, Soon Ja 
Du [the store owner who killed Latasha Harlins] had no 
previous criminal record. But she said she would do the 
same thing again, and Judge Karlin just ignored that. 

The court treated Rodney King and Latasha like 
they were the criminals. A man recently received 
one year in prison for stomping on some poor cat, 
but Latasha’s murderer got no time. Black life is so 
devalued. Latasha was not involved in gang activi- 
ties as they said after her murder. She was active in 
the community: she was a counselor to her peers; 
she was involved with the church; she had dreams 
to become an attorney. She knew her history very 
well and could communicate with others. But they 
continue to put forth these racist stereotypes about 
Blacks. 

And I have to say that our own leadership has not 
come through. The churches collect big-time dollar bills, 
but they have not put that money back into the commu- 
nity for counseling, for recreation centers. 

To deal with Latasha’s case is to deal with a can of 
worms. Our phones are tapped. People have tried to in- 
filtrate our group and have put false ads in the newspa- 
per, pretending to be us. I’ve been offered money to sit 
back and not do anything. 

But we’ll continue with the struggle. We’re initiating 
another recall of Judge Karlin. We need 270,000 signa- 
tures. And we want to bring in a foundation in the 
name of Latasha and set up a community center that 
would have entrepreneurial programs and programs to 
deal with cultural conflicts. That’s what “Rebuild L.A.” 
should be about, creating community-based centers for 
the youth. There is nothing for the youth in the com- 
munity. Clinton proposed some minimum wage jobs, 
but that won’t do a lot. 

These problems come from what the judiciary, the 
politicians, the police, the preachers, and the media cre- 
ated. But I’d say we have to give ourselves some blame, 
too, because for too long we’ve let them get away with 
what they do. —Denise Harlins 


‘Transition to democracy’ in South Africa 



Youth in Katlehong township flee police. 


(continued from page 1) 

settlement,” in 1989, it has been the de Klerk govern- 
ment, not the ANC, that has held the initiative. The 
long list of agreements, minutes, accords, etc., has 
merely served as a political screen for the government 
to stall and entrench itself, while destabilizing the liber- 
ation movement. It has also had the effect of feeding the 
illusions of the leadership of the ANC that state power 
lies just within its reach. 

TWO STRATEGIES IN DISARRAY 

The ANC’s call for a “constituent assembly,” a politi- 
cal chimera in which such Left parties as Neville Alex- 
ander’s Worker’s Organization for Socialist Action have 
also taken frenzied indulgence, was critically assessed in 
African Affairs only last year: 

“The argument that a constituent assembly would en- 
sure democracy because delegates would be democrati- 
cally elected was untenable given the existing conditions 
of violence and destabilization. No fair elections could 
be held under such conditions. It was also far from cer- 
tain the elected delegates would represent the will of the 
people in drafting the constitution. The Namibian expe- 
rience demonstrated that elections did not ensure grass- 
roots democracy. While national elections legitimized 
the Namibian constituent assembly, the elected dele- 
gates operated much like an all-party conference, often 
behind closed doors without much contact with the elec- 
torate.” (See Rantete and Giliomee, “Transition to De- 


mocracy through Transaction?: Bilateral Negotiations 
Between the ANC and NP [National Party] in South Af- 
rica,” African Affairs 91, 1992, pp. 531-32.) 

What has also met with dismal failure is the South 
African Communist Party’s (SACP) strategy of “transi- 
tion through regime collapse,” or the so-called “Leipzig 
optipn,” which believes that getting millions of demon- 
strators out in the streets will topple a shaky govern- 
ment, as occurred with the collapse of communism in 
East Germany. This is what SACP’s Ronnie Kasril tried 
to engineer in the so-called “independent homeland” 
(sic) of Ciskei last fall with such disastrous conse- 
quences when the South African-backed puppet regime 
of Brig. Oupa Gqozo opened fire on marchers. 

Following its historical role of playing both sides of 
the street and the alley too, the SACP is a principal 
player in the strategy of “negotiated settlement” (the 
S talinis t doyen Joe Slovo being the acknowledged mas- 
ter of compromise in the ANC’s collaboration with the 
government), while at the same time playing its usual 
misleadership role within the liberation movement. 

UNDECLARED CIVIL WAR 

However, where the ANC has had little success in 
putting the de Klerk regime on the defensive, the gov- 
ernment’s own internal contradictions, between the ar- 
chitects of “reform” and those too entrenched in the 
military-state apparatus to countenance even the 
slightest reform, have opened significant fissures in the 
power structure. Some of the major players in the gov- 
ernment have resigned recently, key among them 
Barend du Plessis, the finance minister, and Gerrit 
Viljoen, the NP’s chief ideologue and head of constitu- 
tional affairs. 

The ANC has entered its fourth year of negotiations 
with the apartheid regime of F.W. de Klerk. It has con- 
cluded a vague agreement for multi-ethnic elections 
sometime in March or April of 1994. It has bargained 
for state power at the high price of massacre, assassina- 
tion and the political disillusionment of the people. It 
has watched as apartheid assumed a new guise and has 
had to confess to the masses that there are no prospects 
of ending their economic suffering in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It has negotiated a “transition to democracy” that 
has been bloodier than any previous period in the histo- 
ry of the liberation movement, than even the genocidal 
policy of “ethnic cleansing” now underway in Bosnia. 

The ANC has entered the fourth year of an unde- 
clared civil war that it has done more to deny exists 
than to fight. 
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Clinton, environmentalist 



The dramatic arrest of 50 people in front of the White 
House, May 17, as they stopped traffic to protest the 
WTI incinerator in East Liverpool, Ohio, shatters any il- 
lusions that President Clinton’s promise of “the most 
ambitious environmental cleanup.. .of our time” meant 
anything. It came at the end of a nationwide bus pro- 
test-tour and a March sit-in inside the White House. 

Under the Bush administration, the Environmental 
Protection Agency illegally issued a permit for the facili- 
ty, which will likely be emitting dioxin, mercury, lead 
and other poisons, and sits in a flood plain just a few 
hundred yards from numerous homes and a school. 

After being elected Vice President, A1 Gore promised 
to block its opening, but once in office the Clinton-Gore 
administration failed to take any action. As Terri 
Swearingen, one of the protest organizers, asked, 
“Where is the change? There is no difference between 
Bush and Clinton.” 

Why is it so seemingly impossible for the administra- 
tion to fulfill its promises on the environment, even one 
as simple as suspending an illegal permit? Part of the 
answer lies in the rulers’ fear before the weakness of 
the economy. 

CAPITALIST PRODUCTION SAPS 
ECOLOGY 

While Clinton-Gore argued during the campaign that 
a healthy environment is an indispensable basis for a 
sound economy, their actions in office reflect the Rea- 
gan-Bush doctrine that environmental protection is an 
obstruction, a cost, which must be reduced to the mini- 
mum. The drive of capitalist society is towards ever ex- 
panding production, and its tendency is to destroy any 
barrier to that. Even with “Ozone Man” in office, for 
every dimension of the ecology that is protected, a hun- 
dred more go by the wayside. 

The number of environmental problems that just 
keep festering is enormous. Take just the single ques- 
tion of waste. Protests against incinerators are growing 
not only in East Liverpool but across the country. What 
the protests have now achieved is an 18-month freeze 
on new hazardous-waste incinerators, though not on 
municipal or medical-waste burners. But incinerators 
are still a prime part of the master plan for dealing with 
toxic waste. 

Ever since the story of Love Canal broke in the 1970s, 
politicians have been scrambling to give the impression 
that toxic waste is being handled. They have trotted out 
scientists with dubious evidence that the waste really 
isn’t so dangerous, and at the same time tried to sell us 
their latest panacea. The panacea of the day is incinera- 
tion, combined with covering up some sites with dirt. 
TOXIC WASTE AND TOXIC RACISM 

The goal is always to appear to have the problems 
under control. Meanwhile, there are thousands of toxic 
waste sites across the land, many of them abandoned, 
where the waste is left sitting— and leaching into the 
soil, air and groundwater. Where these dumps are 
shows that decisions on waste disposal are not based on 


“objective” science: the main determinant of their loca- 
tions is the proportion of Blacks, Latinos, Asian Ameri- 
cans and Native Americans living nearby. 

This is not only true of the older dumping grounds 
such as Emelle, Ala., and the south side of Chicago. The 
favored target of waste management companies current- 
ly is Native American reservations, like Dilkon, Ariz., 
where the Navajo turned down an offer of $100,000 
plus a hospital in exchange for allowing a toxic waste in- 
cinerator to be built there. 


The approach to nuclear waste is similar: out of sight 



Detroit’s waste incinerator - the world’s largest. 


out of mind, get it in the ground where no one can see 
it, so we won’t think about it— so what if one of the 
government’s own top scientists demolishes its claims 
that the Yucca Mountain burial site is safe? 

That is how capitalism deals with these problems: the 
point is to get on with the business of production. And 
no matter how many times we are told that it is our 
“consumerism” that is totally responsible for the bur- 
geoning waste, over 98% of all the waste comes, not 
from our households, but from factories, mines, mills, 
oil and gas wells, power plants and cement kilns. It is 
the protests that reveal the human response, the rage 
and the rethinking: 

How can you ask us to accept these poisons in the 
midst of our homes and schools? Do you really expect us 
to trust the same people and institutions that told us 
not to worry about atomic bomb testing, about nuclear 
power, about asbestos? Why must it always be a ques- 
tion of accepting these hazards and finding the least le- 
thal, or just easiest, way to handle them, rather than re- 
jecting a kind of society that only lives by destroying life 
on our planet, including human life? 

There is no technological solution to the poisonous ef- 
fects of production for production’s sake. The irrational- 
ity of a system that lives by destroying the basis of life 
can only be overcome through revolutionary change 
that creates new human relations so that production is 
determined by human needs, not the other way around. 


Multiculturalism— the debate continues 


I like much of what I read in N&L and appreciate the 
clear commitment to building a better and just social 
world. I belong to Democratic Socialists of America 
(DSA), and believe that we share not only fundamental 
values, but also overlapping views of imperialism, rac- 
ism, and the many forms of impoverishment that capi- 
talism imposes. Of course there are differences too. 

I know you will agree that it is important for us to 
understand perspectives other than our own accurately. 
I want to discuss one instance of misunderstanding. 

The article I have in mind is “Black/Red View: Logic 
of Multiculturalism,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary/Februaiy 1993 issue of N&L. The author has obvi- 
ously thought a lot about this matter, and some of his 
points are well taken. The meanings of multiculturalism 
are many and complex. At its best, multiculturalism af- 
firms the value of diverse cultural traditions, capable of 
enriching us all— an ideal that is quite in keeping with 
an internally contradictory, forever-unfolding Hegelian 
reality of differences. These utopian prospects of 
multiculturalism are overlooked in the article men- 
tioned above, which, it seems to me, oversimplifies and 
misrepresents its subject. 

The author refers to recent articles by Gates, 
Marable, and Asante in The Black Scholar and adds 
that he will focus on Gates, “because Gates gives a full- 
er description of the logic of multiculturalism.” The 
problem with this is, first of all, that it is false; Marable 
deals with multiculturalism as explicitly and extensively 
as does Gates. Second, in concentrating on the Gates ar- 
ticle, the author considers arguments that are not rep- 
resentative of the spectrum of multiculturalist views. 

The author of the N&L article claims that “Theoreti- 
cally, they [the multiculturalists] see no organic connec- 
tion between cultures and the existing mode of produc- 
tion and the social division of labor it creates. Thus, 
they are oblivious to the alienating character of all ex- 
isting cultures and the contradictions of class and sex 
they contain.” Again, this is mistaken. Marable, for in- 
stance, in his article on multiculturalism, argues that 
“The moral poverty in contemporary American society 
is found, in part, in the vast chasm which separates the 
conditions of material well-being, power and privilege of 
some vs. others. The evil in our world is politically and 
ocially engineered, and its products are poverty, home- 
essness, illiteracy, political subservience, race and gen- 
er domination.” Nor do all multiculturalists fail to see 


shortcomings in their own cultures of origin. In an arti- 
cle in the same issue of The Black Scholar that the 
N&L author discusses, Darlene Hine, for instance, criti- 
cizes the male-oriented “androcentric bias in Black his- 
tory." 

The Gates article itself is not characterized accurately 
by the N&L author, who asserts that “multicultural 
theory" rests on two premises, first that Black scholar- 
ship is thriving on college campuses, and second that 
“by the middle of the 21st century half of the popula- 
tion of the U.S. will consist of people of color. Such a 
radical demographic change, according to Gates and 
Marable, will compel the nation to rethink its attitude 
to race and culture. The logic of this story ends in a hy- 
pothetical society where all cultures and ethnic tradi- 
tions are practiced equally with the now dominant so- 
called Greco-Roman, Judeo-Christian culture.” 

This reading of Gates’ argument is problematic on 
several counts. First, neither Gates nor Marable suggest 
that demographic .change could compel the nation to 
change. The careful reader of their texts will find that 
the claims they make are considerably less sweeping 
than this. Second, Gates himself balances his optimistic 
remarks about the success of Black studies in the acade- 
my with a review of negative trends, including the in- 
creasing frequency of racial incidents on college cam- 
puses, the decline in black enrollment, and the high at- 
trition rate of black students. Omitting all of this, as 
well as other complexities that Gates acknowledges and 
discusses, the author of the N&L article distorts Gates’ 
argument beyond recognition. 

All of us sometimes misunderstand and might even 
vilify those with whom we disagree. Freud explained 
this partly in terms of a “narcissism of small differ- 
ences," whereby members of a group affirm their 
boundaries and identity by stressing the uniqueness of 
their beliefs and practices. If we look at the wide spec- 
trum of political belief in this country, we can see that 
N&L and DSA are neighbors— which might incline us 
all the more to misunderstand one another and to make 
sure that the barriers separating us remain firmly in 
place. I hope that we can at least recognize, if not over- 
come, this logic. Does not the left-Hegelian tradition val- 
ue the ongoing evolution and communication of diverse 
cultural and political identities? That is what 
multiculturalism means to me. Raymond Barglow 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Elections in Paraguay 

Paraguay, the last South American country to at- 
tempt, a transition from a military regime to democracy, 
experienced its first presidential elections May 9 under 
an ominous cloud of state intervention. Despite repeated 
assurances from outgoing president General Andres 
Rodriguez that the elections would be dean and fair, the 
ruling Colorado Party, in power since 1947, took steps 
to preserve its rule through 1998. Their efforts were re- 
warded as Juan Carlos Wasmosy, a “Colorado” who was 
not favored to win, got more than 40% of the vote. 

The sense of euphoria at finally being able to elect a 
dvilian president was shattered a day before the elec- 
tions as the military invoked a virtual state of siege by 
closing the borders with Argentina and Brazil and shut- 
ting down the international airport in the capital, Asun- 
cion. More than 500,000 Paraguayans live in Argentina 
alone, and it was the Colorados’ fear that many would 
return on election day and vote for the opposition. Ap- 
parently their paranoia was not unfounded, as thou- - 
sands of citizens were reported to be standing in front 
of the massive deployment of troops shouting: 
Queremos votar, queremos votar! (We want to vote!) 

AT THE HEAD OF THIS maneuver to maintain 
military power over the Executive stands General Lino 
Oviedo, who occupies a top post formerly held by An- 
dres Rodriguez before he led the 1989 coup against the 
former dictator Stroessner. Lino Oviedo recently spoke 
of co-government “for centuries” with the Colorado 
Party. 

In addition to the blockade at the borders, the Colora- 
dos prohibited the participation of the “guardians of de- 
mocracy” (volunteer citizens organized by the press to 
observe the voting process) and refused journalists per- 
mission to interview voters as they left the ballot box. 
Both restrictions were sanctioned by the Church. An op- 
position radio/TV station in the capital was bombed the 
morning of the vote, and the main computer system for 
tallying votes mysteriously lost its power during the 
day. About the only thing that wasn’t tampered with 
was Jimmy Carter, who, ignoring the above, declared 
the elections to be clean, as he witnessed over 90% of 
voting places to be “operating normally”! 

THE CLIMATE OF FEAR created by the ruling 
party for the elections was carefully cultivated. For 
months the country had been bombarded with warnings 
of possible coups, primarily from the ruling party itself, 
if the Colorados weren’t victorious. These threats, to- 
gether with the recent state of siege, were “necessary” 
on the government’s part for two reasons: the unpopu- 
larity of Wasmosy, and the frontrunner Guillermo Ca- 
ballero Vargas’ opposition to the military. 

Wasmosy is one of the wealthiest businessmen in the 
country, having made a fortune off the construction of 
the Itaipu dam, the world’s largest hydroelectric plant, 
which set off some of the largest land dislocations and 
peasant revolts in recent Paraguayan history. Caballero 
Vargas, the social democrat who favors neoliberal re- 
form, has spoken of the need for the military to “return 
to their barracks” to allow a transition to democracy. 

The fact that the transition has clearly aborted is not 
the worst news; it is the fig leaf of democracy that the 
Colorados are now holding, together with the silence on 
the part of the U.S. in face of such blatant militarizing 
of “free” elections, that portends a troubling next five 
years. — Mitch Weerth 

Argentina’s anti-labor laws 

Despite the repression suffered from the dictatorship 
trying to annihilate it, and the “nationalization” of the 
trade unions during Peron’s government in order to co- 
opt it, the labor movement in Argentina has achieved 
through its struggles some of the most progressive labor 
legislation in the Americas. 

Today, the historic achievements of Argentinian 
workers are again threatened by the aggressive 
neoliberal economic policies of the Peronist government 
headed by Menem. The new labor “reform” (labor 
“flexibility”), which was sent to Congress on May 1, is 
so reactionary that even the union bureaucrats of the 
General Confederation of Labor are calling for a general 
strike. 

Among the amendments to the current Labor Con- 
tract Laws is the creation of transitory three-year con- 
tracts (previously the duration of the contract was in- 
definite) to lower the cost of firing employees, following 
the model imposed by Spain’s social-democratic govern- 
ment (today, the unemployment rate in Spain is the 
highest in Western Europe: 18%). 

Another point in the new law is the flexibility of 
working hours. The workers must work up to ten hours 
a day if the employer deems it necessary. During periods 
when there is less activity in the business eye. 
company, workers will work fewer hours. In this i. 
ner, the effective annual labor-time will, at the end, be 
reduced (while the worker will be exploited more) to de- 
crease the cost of labor for the companies. 

Vacation days will be determined by companies with- 
out taking into account seniority. The companies will 
determine when workers can take vacations. 

Because of the necessity of increasing productivity 
and reducing its cost, the transnational “Argentinian” ~ 
capitalists, and the guardian of their interests, Menem’s 
Peronist government, exploit and repress the masses of 
workers and their organizations more and more. On 
May 1, Worker’s Day, the national government decided 
to “celebrate” by justifying the layoff of 15,000 rail 
workers and 1,000 subway workers. Argentinian capital- 
ism is only digging its own grave. — Carlos ” 
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Bosnia crisis exposes Achilles heel of western “civilization” 


(continued from page 1) 

Croats responded by unleashing their own “ethnic 
cleansing” of Muslims in the area of Mostar to make 
sure they obtain the areas promised them under Vance- 
Owen. 

As one reporter in the fidld noted, “The warring par- 
ties, particularly the Serbs and Croats, interpret the 
(Vance-Owen] peace plan, and the map of Bosnia that 
breaks the country into 10 powerful provinces, as a li- 
cense for ethnic cleansing.” 2 

Indeed, throughout this crisis the UN has taken the 
ground of Serbian aggression, as seen with its response 
to the Serbian siege of Srebrenica. Instead of breaking 
the siege, the UN is evacuating its residents to other 
areas— precisely what the Serbs want, as part of ridding 
eastern Bosnia of its Muslim residents. 

Those who call for more UN intervention in Bos- 
^ nia would be well advised to pay closer attention to 
how this “den of thieves” has managed to take ac- 
tions which dove-tail with the genocidal policy of 
ethnic cleansing. 

The same can also be said of the U.S. In early May 
Clinton said he favored arming the Bosnians and initiat- 
ing air strikes against Serbian positions. By the end of 
May, Clinton showed less interest in this and admitted 
that the U.S. does not aim to roll back Serbian aggres- 
sion. The U.S. will instead send a small contingent of 
troops to patrol the Serbia-Macedonia border to help 
“contain” Serbia. 

Clinton’s position, in part, flows from Russian resist- 
ance to military action against Serbia. Yeltsin has re- 
peatedly tried to soften the impact of UN sanctions 
against Serbia and does not favor U.S. military inter- 
vention. On May 20, Clinton agreed to a Russian re- 
quest that Serbs not be pressured to withdraw from the 
parts of Bosnia which they conquered from Croats and 
Muslims over the past year. 

Of even greater importance in shaping U.S. policy has 
been the “advice” of the European allies, who oppose 
air strikes and lifting the arms embargo on the Mus- 
lims. One French official put it, “We aren’t going to ac- 
cept an Afghanistan on the border of Italy.” As Thomas 
Friedman reported in the New York Times of May 9, 
“If given a choice between widening the conflict by lift- 
ing the arms embargo and engaging in air strikes, or 
simply letting the Serbs win, the Europeans would 
probably quietly prefer a Serbian victory. They just do 
not want to say that out loud.” 

In signing'on to the“safe haven” proposal, Clinton 
has endorsed precisely this approach. The U.S. will 
now present itself as a “protector” of refugees while 
doing nothing to stand in the way of the Serbian ef- 
fort to extend its “living space” in Bosnia. 3 

As a result, the multi-ethnic character of Bosnia, 
wherein Serbs, Croats and Muslims lived together and 
shared a common heritage for decades, now verges on 
destruction. The annihilation of an entire people, the 
Muslims of Bosnia, is now a real possibility. 

HITLER’S VISAGE 

How could such a situation possibly arise? The crucial 
moment leading to today’s events is 1986-87, when Slo- 
bodan Milosevic, longtime Communist and future leader 
of Serbia, moved to stir up nationalist sentiment by ar- 
guing for the abolition of the autonomous status of 
Kosova, 90% of whose inhabitants are Albanian. This ef- 
fort to stoke up narrow nationalism from the top as 
part of a conscious ploy by the Communists to maintain 
their hold on power in the face of the total discrediting 
of Communism was continuous from 1986-87 to today. 

This needs special emphasis given the false notion 
that the current crisis is rooted in “ancient tribal feuds 
and animosities.” While there is an historic basis for 
Serb-Croat hostility, it is hardly “ancient,” dating pri- 
marily to World War II. Yet that event hardly explains 
t the reason for today’s crisis. 

As one analyst noted, today’s conflict is “not driven 
by irreducible historical or ethnic differences. Rather it 
was ignited by nationalist ideologues who turned the 
narcissism of minor difference into the monstrous fable 
that the people on the other side were monstrous kill- 
ers. . .consciousness of ethnic differences only turned into 
nationalist chauvinism when a discredited Communist 
elite began manipulating nationalist emotions in order 
to cling to power.” 4 

The resurgence of narrow nationalism thus hardly 
came “naturally” to the countries of the former Yugo- 
slavia. It took four years of continuous work by the for- 
mer Communist rulers to stoke up the narrow national- 
ism which so much defines the landscape of the area to- 
day. 

In a word, it is a specific expression of the 
“changed world” which emerged from the collapse 
of Communism. 

The collapse of Communism did not take the same 
/rm in Yugoslavia as elsewhere in East Europe, as the 
Communists were not removed from power by a popular 
movement (as in East Germany or Czechoslovakia) nor 
was there the instant collapse of the Communist Party 
as occurred in Russia in 1991. Yet as in the rest of East 


2. Ian Traynor, in The Guardian (London), April 22, 1993. 

3. General Zivota Panic, Yugoslav Army Chief of Staff, recently 
said in an interview in Der Spiegel, "The West wants to take 
away our living space [Lebensraum) in Bosnia.” For an excel- 
lent critique of Serbian "ethnic cleansing” and the West’s com- 
plicity with it, see Anthony Borden and Zoran Pajic, "Short of 
a policy and far from a vision,” in The Guardian (London), 
April 27, 1993. 

4. Michael Ignatieff, “The Balkan Tragedy,” in The New 

York Review of Books, May 13, 1993. 


Europe and Russia, Yugoslav Communism encountered 
a profound economic-political crisis in the 1980s. 

The depth of this crisis forced the Communists to em- 
bark on a change of ideology. The ability of the former 
Communists to maintain their hold on power through 
this change of ideology resulted from: 1) the fact that no 
uprooting of the class relations underlying their rule 
emerged, and 2) the collapse of Communism corre- 
sponded with a breakdown in the effort to project an 
emancipatory alternative to Communism from the Left. 
The resulting void left an open field for Serbian and 
some Croatian rulers to promote the basest forms of 
narrow nationalism. 

As Drago Roksandic has argued, “The most impor- 
tant aspect of the explanation of Yugoslavia’s collapse is 
this: Yugoslavia is above all the victim of the lack of a 
common vision of the future....There must be an au- 
thentic, humanist alternative to the collapse of the com- 
munist paradigm. The huge responsibility for that is 
both ours and yours.” 5 

One writer has described where this has led: “The 



Bosnians and supporters demonstrating at U.N. 


war is reducing us to one dimension. Before, I was de- 
fined by my education, my job, my ideas, my charac- 
ter— and yes, my nationality too— now I feel stripped of 
all that....The ideology of nationhood has been turned 
into something like an ill-fitting shirt— you might not 
like it, but there is nothing else to wear.. ..Before this 
war started, there was perhaps a chance for Croats to 
be persons and citizens first, then afterward Croats. 
The last twelve months have taken away that possibil- 
ity.” 6 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

Given the carnage in former Yugoslavia, why has the 
West shown such complicity in Serbian genocide? Much 
is explained by its fear of today’s economic crisis. Ger- 
many’s economy is in near free-fall, Britain is experienc- 
ing near-record levels of unemployment, and France is 
in deep recession. The depth of the economic crisis in 
the U.S. is likewise no secret. 

Given their effort to get their own economic houses in 
order, the rulers of West Europe and the U.S. are in no 
rush to get involved in extensive military operations in 
Bosnia— especially if it’s “just” for the sake of saving a 
multi-ethnic society from destruction. The multi-ethnic 
character of Bosnia has never held the attention or con- 
cern of the Western powers, precisely because it does 
not fit the mold of the narrow nationalist politics upon 
which each of them is based. 

In a word, state-capitalist imperialism takes the same 
ground as Hitler’s visage, even when it claims to pose it- 
self in opposition to it. Which is why we never take calls 
for U.S. military intervention as our ground of opposi- 
tion to genocide, just as we do not evade the issue of 
genocide with empty slogans like “all hands off Yugo- 
slavia.” We instead root ourselves in a very different 
ground, one provided by the forces of freedom and the 
idea of freedom. 

IS THERE A WAY OUT? 

There are forces of opposition residing within today’s 
Bosnian tragedy to build on. They can be found in the 
way the international women’s liberation movement has 
brought out the horrifying reality of mass rape in Bos- 
nia and mobilized actions against it; in the Bosnian peo- 
ples struggle for national independence, which is in dire 
need of material support, including military; in the 
emergence of anti-war groups in Serbia, Croatia, and 
Bosnia. And they can be found in the effort to combat 
the destruction of the multi-ethnic character of Bosnia. 

As Mary Kaldor reports, “There are many people 
within the former Yugoslavia and in the refugee camps 
who still want to live in multi-ethnic communities.” 
This was expressed at the Citizens and Municipal Peace 
Conference last November in Ohrid, Macedonia, which 
called for “the creation of international protectorates, or 
protected zones, for multi-ethnic communities.” This 
proposal "goes well beyond the deployment of peace- 
keeping troops; it implies international involvement of 
different kinds, for example, in hospitals, schools, and 
workplaces.,.in order to prevent ethnic discrimination 
and to reconstruct a normal environment so that refu- 
gees can return to their homes.” 7 Needless to say, the 
West has ignored such efforts, as seen in its very differ- 
ent idea of “safe havens” which preserve the results of 
Serbian “ethnic cleansing.” 

All the more reason, then, for us to listen to these 


5. See Roksandic’s “A Letter from the Former Yugoslavia” in 
Center for Slavic and East European Studies Update 
(University of California, Berkeley), April-May, 1993. 

6. See Slavenka Drakulic, The Balkan Express (New York: 
Norton, 1993). 

7. Mary Kaldor, “Protect Bosnia,” in The Nation, March 22, 
1993. 


voices. In addition to major cities like Sarajevo and 
Tuzla, Bosnian towns like Trebinje have a multi-ethnic 
peace movement “which has received no news coverage 
or other recognition.” Even in Banja Luka, capital of 
Serbian-controlled Bosnia, “a small multi-ethnic group 
has formed to pursue the idea of peaceful coexistence.” 
Instead of acting as if the Bosnian struggle for national 
self-determination is no different than Serbian narrow 
nationalism, we need to seek out and support such ef- 
forts. As Vensa Pesic, director of the Center for Anti- 
war Action in Belgrade said, “How many troops did Ha- 
vel command during his period of imprisonment? Who 
is going to build democracy if our words are both si- 
lenced by our regimes and ignored by the outside demo- 
cratic world?” 8 

Despite such voices, the pathway out of the current 
crisis is not easy to discern, precisely because the Serbs 
are already so close to winning. This no doubt explains 
why many are pulled toward U.S. military intervention 
as a “solution.” It also explains why many trying to re- 
sist this have a hard time projecting an alternative path 
out of the crisis. 

Yet instead of fleeing from it, staring this difficul- 
ty in the face can tell us much about how to respond 
to today's “changed world.” For the crisis in Bosnia 
represents an extreme demonstration of how diffi- 
cult it is to concretely project a revolutionary alter- 
native when the void in articulating a concept of 
human liberation remains so unfilled. 

Far from allowing this to lead to quiescence, our ac- 
tions in solidarity with Bosnia need to intensify at the 
same time as we become participants in trying to fill 
that philosophic void. The importance of this was re- 
cently brought out in a discussion on “The Break-up of 
Czechoslovakia” at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, where one participant asked: 

“Given the failure of even independent Marxism to 
root itself in the masses, and given the ability of narrow 
nationalism to percolate through all layers of the popu- 
lace in Eastern Europe, how can the effort to reconsti- 
tute a critical, humanist Marxism pose a pole of attrac- 
tion against today’s narrow nationalism?” 

The crisis in Bosnia calls on us to intensify the kind 
of dialogue which can probe into the many unresolved 
questions presented to us by the present historic mo- 
ment. —May 22, 1993 

8. See Bichard Caplan’s column in the Christian Science 
Monitor, May 4, 1993, and “Centuries-old ethnic hatreds in 
former Yugoslavia are a myth” by Erik Gordy, iri The Oak- 
land Tribune, March 16, 1993. 

Hegel and objectivity 

(continued from page 5) 

transform reality was, instead, a “modern version of the 
intuitionist and voluntarist alternative to dialectics” 
which “led down a retrogressionist path of primitive ac- 
cumulation of capital.” Dunayevskaya directly linked 
Mao’s perversion of Marxism to Hegel’s category of 
“Third Attitude to Objectivity.” 4 

A reading of Philosophy and Revolution together 
with the supplement in last month’s News & Letters 
underlines, at least for me, the all-too-easy slide that 
even the most committed revolutionaries can take, from 
what sounds like “singling out the power of cognition” 
to falling into a voluntarist expression of Third Attitude 
to Objectivity. It may therefore be not only insufficient, 
but potentially disastrous, to hold up Lenin’s expres- 
sion, “Cognition not only reflects the world, but creates 
it,” without, as Wermuth put it, “manifesting proof of 
the objectivity of cognition.” The most difficult, and ur- 
gent, question therefore becomes: how to manifest such 
proof? 

PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION 

Wermuth argues, in what is for me the most thought- 
provoking comment in the essay, that “It isn’t organiza- 
tion ‘as such’ that’s at issue as much as the labor of giv- 
ing organizational expression to the dialectic of negativi- 
ty.” In Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letter on “Third Attitude 
to Objectivity,” she said that she saw in Hegel some- 
thing she had not seen before on organization: “The di- 
alectical relationship of principles (in this case the 
Christian doctrine) and the organization (the Church) 
are analyzed as if they were inseparables.” 

Naturally, Dunayevskaya wasn’t interested in “the 
Church,” but in the relationship between “organiza- 
tion” and “principles” as Hegel posed it from his van- 
tage point and as Marx posed it from a very different 
perspective in his Critique of the Gotha Program. 
From our vantage point today, facing a profoundly 
“change world” ideologically as well as economically, 
the question of “what form of organization” can help us 
move to human liberation becomes a sort of halfway 
house. It isn’t an irrelevant question, of course. New, 
non-elitist forms of organization continue to arise in op- 
position to oppression. 

But Dunayevskaya’s 1986 letter and Wermuth’s essay 
both suggest to me that given the present period of phil- 
osophic and organizational disarray, working out the 
“inseparabilily” of philosophy and organization now re- 
quires something new. They suggest that further devel- 
opment of Mind toward the free release of all our tal- 
ents, and further development of Organization toward 
their concrete expression, cannot be achieved apart 
from one another. That may seem like a self-evident 
point, but it is surely a perspective never tried in the 
Marxist movement before. — Michael Connolly 

4. Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, pp. 151, 162. 
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Youth I ‘Can we be free’ from today’s new horrors? 


by Gerard Emmett 

As long as I can remember, I was always dissatisfied 
with this society. Too many possibilities seemed closed 
off, and very little of what was offered made any sense 
at all— it just didn’t seem real. But what definitely 
brought things to a head for me was Reagan- 
ism— everything that was wrong had a face and name, 
and it became clear how all this misery was related. 

The brutality that was visited upon Southern Africa, 
Central America, Libya, was also present in the attack 
on the standard of living here at home— including in my 
own neighborhood, where for the first time I saw people 
evicted from their homes and freezing to death in the 
wintertime— as well as in the vicious racism which was 
seen at its worst in the MOVE bombing in Philadelphia. 

All this changed my consciousness forever, and think- 
ing it through, I began to see the struggles of all people 
as being connected to my own desire for freedom, and I 
started reading a lot, looking for ideas to clarify my 
thinking. That was how I became politically active. 

It was also the first opportunity to see how far from 
any kind of new beginning the established Left itself 
was. Most of the supposed revolutionaries on the scene 
seemed not at all desirous of a total change in society, 
much less of simple freedom, but chose one or another 
existing state power to apologize for. 

It has to be clear by now— at least it is to me— that 
the Left offers no real way out of this stifling, degener- 
ate society. And in realizing this, you begin again to 
search for new ideas. Here, for me, is where Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1953 letters become critical. Uniquely, 
they do give a basis for beginning anew in the vision of 
freedom. 

HISTORY AND HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

To see how this is true, it is instructive to compare 
Dunayevskaya’s work with that of so great a Hegelian 
Marxist as Georg Lukacs. In his own return to Hegel, 
Lukacs rejected Hegel’s Absolutes as being “religious” 
or mythological. Even in his greatest work, History and 
Class Consciousness, he writes that they represent the 
supposed “end of history.” And so without seeing the 
history contained in Hegel’s Absolutes, or the “fully de- 
veloped ‘social individual’” as Dunayevskaya put it 
(quoting Marx) in Philosophy and Revolution, Lukacs 

Gay/les/bi youth won’t 
stand for reformism 

San Francisco, Cal.— On April 25, over 1.1 mil- 
lion gay, lesbian, bi-sexual, trans-gendered, and ques- 
tioning people stormed Washington D.C., marching to 
the capital demanding equal rights and liberation. I had 
been really excited about my first opportunity to go to a 
march on Washington. I even spent the last five months 
planning with the Bay Area Youth Contingent. What 
really stands out for me when I think about the march 
now is how everywhere I went, as far as 1 1/2 hours 
from the capital, the streets were filled with queers, and 
I felt totally safe. 

However, there were many limitations in the official 
focus of the march which disappointed me immensely. I 
could tell the focus of the march was narrowing a few 
months ago when Lift the Ban, a mainstream organiza- 
tion formed to fight the ban on gays in the military, 
came to a youth meeting advising us to wear their t- 
shirts and buttons though we had our own already. 
(Our shirts read “Queer Youth, D.C. ’93.) The “official” 
march committee had already declared lifting the ban 
on gays in the military one of the major priorities, 
claiming this issue and Colorado’s amendment to be the 
primary focus for the march. 

Many of the youth thought this was o.k., but most of 
the women and people of color believed that Lift the 
Ban’s agenda is too narrow. For instance, one woman 
spoke about how leaders in the “gay community” are, 
“limiting their sights to just one piece of the pie when 
what we want is the whole pie.” She said, “we’re not 
begging for our rights, we’re demanding our liberation.” 

Within our group, many of us were annoyed with the 


I believe, sacrificed the power of abstraction needed for 
new beginnings. 

Lukacs’ view in fact precludes any such working out 
of new beginnings on that basis, and if you base your- 
self on his work, then probably the closest you can come 
to that is seen in an inheritor of his like the Situationist 
Guy Debord. But that is really just a return to the spon- 
taneity of Lukacs’ own roots in Rosa Luxemburg. It is a 
proper rejection of the vanguard party to lead, but is 
still caught up in what Dunayevskaya points out in her 
July 3, 1986 letter to Louis Dupre as the Idea of the 
good, the stopping point of all Post-Marx Marxists. Of 
this Hegel says: “...it is only the will that stands in the 
way of the attainment of its goal, for it separates itself 
from cognition, and external reality for the will does not 
receive the form of a true being; the Idea of the good 
can therefore find its integration only in the Idea of the 
true.” 

Dunayevskaya is writing in this 1986 letter of Lenin, 
but compare Lukacs and Debord and it becomes obvious 
that this applies to all Post-Marx Marxists, whether for 
the vanguard party or spontaneity. The answer is al- 
ways practice or the will— more effort, more exemplary 
action, better strategy, more efficient organization, and 
so on endlessly. And as we see from the Left today, as 
reliance on sheer will power increases, objective reality 
becomes more distant— that is, that objective reality 
which contains live, struggling human beings. 



Korean students in Seoul mark the 13th anniver- 
sary of the May 18, 1980 Kwaugju Massacre by 
trying to force their way through a policeline set 
up to block their march on the homes of former 
presidents Chun Doo Hwan and Roh Tae Woo. 
The 4,000 students who gathered at Yonsei Uni- 
versity held Chun and Roh responsible for the 
military crackdown on the pro-democracy move- 
ment in the southern city of Kwangju which left 
200 dead and 2,000 wounded. 

# * * '' 

One thousand youth demonstrated in Warsaw, Poland! 
on May 16 against fascism and nationalist skinheads. 
Police arrived to break up the demonstration, which had 
been organized by an anarchist group. Apparently these 
youth place little faith in the assurances by the Catholic 
church in Poland that there is no need to worry about 
right-wing nationalism in Poland. 

* * * 

Outraged at the latest racist issue of The Dartmouth 
Review, Black students at Dartmouth College swept 
through dormitory hallways on three consecutive Fri- 
days removing thousands of copies. The confiscations 
began after The Review ran an article about a Black 
student who had been charged with assault. It was ac- 
companied by a photo to the student with a mock police 
mug identification number superimposed on his chest 
and a caption, “Dartmouth’s newest quotas.” The Re- 
view is one of many right-wing campus papers which 
emerged during the Reagan ’80s and continue to receive 
funding from outside conservative groups. 


So rather than sheer will, it is necessary as Hegel 
shows to move to the Absolute Idea, “an objective world 
whose inner ground and actual persistence is the No- 
tion.” 

What makes Dunayevskaya’s May 12 letter so epochal 
is that this is what it achieves for the revolutionary 
movement, as she states right off: “...I brazenly shout 
that in the dialectic of the Absolute Idea is the dialectic 
of the party...” Rather than spontaneity versus 
vanguardism, she subjects the “party” itself to the dia- 
lectic of Absolute Negativity, or the power of abstrac- 
tion. Isn’t this the going beyond the Idea of the good 
that is necessary for new beginnings in our time? 

Dunayevskaya works out the Absolute Idea as the dia- 
lectic of bourgeois society as well as the party, including 
the General Absolute Law of the accumulation of capi- 
tal. It is like a further integration of Marx’s great works 
of 1875, the French edition of Capital and the “Cri- " 
tique of the Gotha Program.” 

PERSONAL AND FREE 

Now, once again in terms of what I was speaking 
about in my own life experience, I want to single out 
this passage in the next-to-last paragraph: “It appears 
to me when objective and subjective are so 
interpenetrated that the preoccupations of the theoreti- 
cians of the man on the street is can we be free when 
what has arisen is the one-party state, the assertion of 
freedom, ‘personal and free’ and full liberation takes 
precedence over economics, politics, philosophy, or rath- 
er refuses to be rent asunder into three and wants to be 
one, the knowledge that you can be free.” 

If the one-party state is somewhat in abeyance today, 
there is yet no shortage of new horrors to make us 
question whether we can be free— nobody who has 
watched the world’s rulers bargain and debate over the 
genocide in Bosnia can doubt that. On this reading of 
the May 12 letter, at the capitalized passage on PER- 
SONAL AND FREE, I didn’t feel the sense of uplift or 
release that it’s tempting to feel there— but rather a 
new sense of urgency. That PERSONAL AND FREE 
seems directed at all the oppressions of the world, and 1" 
was tempted to translate it as “taking responsibility for 
the Idea of freedom.” 

ADAPT demonstrations 

Editor’s note: On May 11, ADAPT (Americans Dis- 
abled for Attendant Programs Today) completed a week 
of protests in Washington, D.C. The following are ex- 
cerpts from a report of these demonstrations sent to 
News & Letters. 

Washington D.C.— The ADAPT demonstration on 
the steps of the Capitol Building, May 9, was the largest 
I have seen so far. There must have been 2,000 people, 
including representatives of ACT-UP, the gay rights 
group, and a lot of people in wheel chairs. 

After two hours of speeches, we marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House where we 
placed some 300 little wooden crosses on the White 
House lawn — white ones to represent people who 
have died in nursing homes, red ones to represent 
people who are going to die. 

The next day we marched again on the Capitol, get- 
ting in the hallways and chanting: “Free Our people!”^ 
“Up With Attendant Care!” “Down With Nursing 
Homes!” After about an hour, police began arresting 
people. 

On May 11, we marched on the American Health 
Care Association (AHCA) shouting chants and present- 
ing to a cardboard effigy of the Association’s head a se- 
ries of plaques commemorating the ten worst nursing 
homes in the nation. They were called the “Certain 
Death Awards” and on each one was written the name 
of a nursing home which was notorious for such of-*, 
fenses as over-medication, neglect, retaliatory abuse, 
etc. The AHCA people refused to come out. 

We are planning to go back into action again in Sep- 
tember in Nashville, Tenn. —Bill Scarborough 


Chicanos sieze UCLA building, 99 arrested 


simplistic and reformist arguments of some of the gay 
men who were pushing for concentration on the mili- 
tary ban. We argued that we don’t even want a military 
because it represents the very oppression that we’re 
fighting. 

After many long discussions, our contingent decided 
against promoting the official focus on lifting the mili- 
tary ban. Instead, we decided to represent the diversity 
of human freedom and the continuing struggle. 

The conservatism of the march was revealed most 
sharply when they played the national anthem and al- 
most everybody stood. As far as I could see, only mem- 
bers of our contingent refused to stand. For me, it 
seemed that a line was drawn at that moment, between 
those of us who really want change, and those who want 
just reform. —Lynn 
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LOS Angeles, Cal.— On May 11, UCLA students 
learned that their Chicano Studies library would close 
as part of the administration’s cost-cutting strategy. Al- 
ready struggling with rising registration costs— which 
have gone from $575 in 1989 to $1,200— and the refusal 
of the administration to allow full departmental status 
to Chicano Studies, a number of students demonstrated 
at the faculty center. 

Windows were broken by two students and 89 then 
entered the center interrupting a faculty activity and 
“taking over,” causing an alleged $40,000 worth of 
damage. Ninety-nine people were arrested by 210 riot- 
trained LAPD officers as well as campus police from 
Santa Barbara, Irvine, and Riverside. 

The next day over 500 Chicano students and support- 
ers protested outside of Royce Hall and responded ener- 
getically to student, faculty and alumni speakers who 
expressed indignation at the slap in the face of the Chi- 
cano-Mexicano people of Southern California, days after 
the death of Ceasar Chavez. 

A woman representing a Korean student organization 
spoke in Spanish and English to show solidarity and to 
call upon all students of color and progressive whites 
not to allow systematic disrespect and marginalization 
of non-white people to continue. African-American, Viet- 


namese, and white students were also present and spoke 
in solidarity. A South African student spoke stressing 
the importance of continuous struggle. 

About 100 Janitors for Justice, mostly recent immi- 
grants from Mexico and Central America, were present 
to show their support and their commitment to alP 
branches of El Movimiento. 

Students demanded a reduction of the $10,000 bail 
for those arrested the day before. They argued that the 
current interdepartmental Chicano Studies Program 
does not give students and faculty the power to make 
curriculum and staffing decisions, and it does not reflect 
the growing population of Latinos in Los Angeles. The 
closing of the Chicano Studies library would mean both 
a real and symbolic closing off of knowledge. The work- 
ing costs of the library amount to $11,000 per year 
while the university president makes $150,000 with his 
rent paid by UCLA ’ ' , „ 

On May 13 California state senators moved to put on 
hold a plan to spend $838,000 on a law school addition 
to UCLA while university budgeting priorities are dis- 
puted, and the UCLA authorities requested that pro- 
testers be released without bail and charges reduced. 
The closing of the library will be reconsidered as well as 
the departmental status of Chicano Studies. La Lucha^, 
Continual —Anna Maillot*. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Strikes involving tens of thousands of steel and elec- 
tronics workers broke out on May 3 in eastern Ger- 
many. Workers’ anger and sense of betrayal by employ- 
ers and politicians runs very deep, because the strikes 
were sparked by an outrageous decision earlier this year 
by the employers to break a contract they had agreed to 
in 1991. The 1991 contract had guaranteed that the 
wages of eastern German metal workers would reach 
80% of those of their western German counterparts by 
April 1,1993. 

At the last minute, the employers announced that 
they could not live up to the contract. Instead of a 
promised 26% raise that would have raised the eastern 
metal workers to 80% of western pay scales, the work- 
ers were offered a paltry 9%. The employers also threat- 
ened the elimination of up to 100,000 jobs if the work- 
ers dared to strike. 

This historic conflict is the first legal strike in eastern 


Germany in 60 years. Since 1933, eastern German 
workers have lived under two different forms of totali- 
tarianism, Nazi and then Communist, each of which 
forbade strikes or even unions independent of state con- 
trol. The 1993 strikes are also the first major labor bat- 
tle in the east since German unification. 

Much more is at stake here than a simple wage in- 
crease. Bernd Thiele, a strike leader in a plant outside 
Berlin, spoke of three broken promises made to the 
working people since 1989, when the East German 
masses toppled Communism. First, he noted, conserva- 
tive West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl promised 
that “no one would be worse off” if the two Germanys 
immediately unified. Secondly, Kohl and German capi- 
talists promised that economic “restructuring” of east- 
ern German industry would create new jobs. 

Instead, workers have seen a plunge in their standard 
of living and massive unemployment, officially at 14%, 
but some estimates which include involuntary part-tim- 
ers and early retirees put the actual figure at 40%. 


Deadly fire in Thailand kills over 200 workers 


The death toll has reached over 240 in the toy factory 
fire which on May 10, swept through Kadar Industrial’s 
sweatshop outside Bangkok, Thailand. The workers, al- 
most entirely young women, reported that guards regu- 
larly locked the doors. One worker said the inferno was 
the fourth fire to break out in eight months at the fac- 
tory which was built five years ago with few exits and 
no alarms. Over 520 workers were injured, and many 
face permanent disability after jumping from high 
floors. 

Far from being an isolated and ghastly factory ac- 
cident, the fire is symptomatic of conditions which 
workers are fighting across Southeast Asia: 

• In Indonesia, workers gained protective laws, in- 
cluding $1 a day minimum wage, which are never obey- 
ed. For their part, the U.S. and other countries never 
enforce their own laws which restrict imports from 

-countries which don’t meet basic labor rights require- 
ments. 

• In Bangladesh, workers struck in May for a raise in 
the minimum wage from $14.35 to $23 a month. The 

Voting results in Russia 

As reports come in from outlying areas, it has become 
clearer that Boris Yeltsin’s referendum victory was not 
as unanimous as first suggested. While he got a major- 
ity among ethnic Russians, voters from non-Russian 
ethnic groups were far less supportive. In Bashkiria, 
Tatarstan and Chuvashia, all in the Volga region, “no” 
votes won. In Ingushia in the Caucasus, where Russian 
• troops have sided with the horrific “ethnic cleansing” 
campaign by the Ossetians against the Ingush, Yeltsin 
got only 2% of the vote. In several areas of Siberia, in- 
cluding Amur and Altai, Yeltsin also lost. 

But even where Yeltsin “won,” local rulers have in- 
creasingly begun acting on their own since, with the col- 
lapse of the all-powerful Communist Party, there is now 
no effective mechanism with which he can enforce his 
policies. This problem is the real source of the reports of 
his “inaction” and failure to take “more initiative” 
Sirhich one finds in the press. 



Bodies lined up in front of collapsed toy factory. 

World B ank has intervened to warn against any raise. 

• In Sri Lanka, workers have suffered ear and lung 
damage in Nestle plants, which are now being investi- 
gated by the government. 

• In China, workers have been forced to take un- 
skilled jobs from other parts of Asia where workers’ liv- 
ing conditions have risen relatively. In China, some re- 
ports indicate that over 15,000 workers died last year 
in industrial accidents. 

In Thailand itself, one labor activist reported that 
over 90,000 work-related usuries have occurred. 
And a women’s rights activist stated that “Many 
Thai women are unskilled, impoverished and illiter- 
ate. They are simply fodder for the factory owners.” 

The deadly fire in May is being called the worst facto- 
ly fire in world history, and is being compared to the 
1911 U.S. Triangle Shirtwaist fire which killed 146 
young women. Out of that tragedy, however, came the 
“uprising of the 20,000” which not only formed a pow- 
erful union of garment workers, but reverberated 
throughout U.S. labor for years to come. In Thailand, it 
remains to be seen what new struggles will arise. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Huraanista that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

Nows & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was Created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the ar- 
ticulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have or- 
ganized ourselves into a committee form of organi- 
zation rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Bunayevskaya (1910-87), founder oi the 
body of ideas of Mandst-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Hearts A 
Btedk Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s Works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
it ois the American scene and shows the 
two-way toad between the U.S. and Africa. These 


left ue in herworit from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism,” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Bunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya CoBeetion-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human* 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point far our- 
selves and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection. News and Letters Commit- 
tees aims at developing and concretizing this body 
of ideas for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
straggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim... .to promote 
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Thiele concluded: “Then they broke the wage contract. 
That was simply too much for a lot of people. It made 
them furious.” 

Street demonstrations by civil rights and labor groups 
have been rekindled in Leipzig, the center of the 1989 
movement which toppled Communism. In recent weeks, 
several thousand gathered there to protest the mass un- 
employment which has followed unification. Veteran 
dissident Jocben Lossig told the crowd: “We thought we 
had achieved so much with our peaceful revolution of 
1989. We believed too easily.” 

Fully aware that lower wages in eastern Germany are 
being used by employers to undercut jobs, pay scales 
and working conditions in western Germany, tens of 
t ho usand** of western German workers have taken to 
the streets to express their solidarity with the eastern 
metalworkers. They have also engaged in some brief 
solidarity strikes, including one by 20,000 auto workers 
at Volkswagen’s Wolfsburg plant. 

I.G. Metal, the metalworkers union, is one of the 
most powerful labor organizations in the world. But it is 
is also a giant bureaucracy, one which hardly seeks the 
self-mobilization of labor. Many are questioning wheth- 
er such an organization, with such a philosophy of me- 
diation and eonciliationism, is really capable of confront- 
ing an employers’ association which is brazen enough to 
scrap a major set of previously agreed upon labor con- 
tracts. 

(As we go to press, it appears that the union leader- 
ship has accepted a compromise whereby full wage pari- 
ty will be delayed until April, 1996 rather than 1994, 
and some firms will be able to avoid giving the promised 
1993 raises, if they can “prove” financial hardship.) 


Middle East talks 

Middle East peace negotiations broke up in Washing- 
ton, on May 13, after Israel and the Palestinian repre- 
sentatives failed to adopt a U.S.-proposed plan for some 
very gradual steps toward Palestinian self-rule in the 
occupied territories. Recent weeks have seen several 
contradictory developments. 

On the one hand, Israel has put the Gaza strip under 
a total lockdown, preventing 120,000 Arab workers from 
going to thear jobs in Israel. This came in the wake of a 
series of attacks by Palestinian fundamentalists. The 
Yitzhak Rabin government has also refused to budge on 
its deportation to the Lebanese border of 400 funda- 
mentalists, after even the U.S. objected. 

On the other hand, Israel has agreed for the first time 
to let a Jerusalem Palestinian leader, Faisal Husseini, 
represent the Palestinian side in the negotiations, thus 
implicitly putting the status of Jerusalem on the agen- 
da. It has also allowed 30 pro-PLO (Palestine Liberation 
Organization) and Communist Arab leaders, expelled in 
the 1970s and 1980s, to return to their homes in the 
West Bank and Gaza. In addition, it has announced that 
5,000 Palestinians will be allowed to return home to live 
with their relatives. 

What seems to be happening is that the Rabin gov- 
ernment, terrified of the fundamentalists, is now giving 
some concessions to the more secular PLO. Having for 
years tacitly supported the fundamentalists as a way of 
undermining the PLO, Israel now seems to be moving 
grudgingly in the other direction. 

Angola carnage continues 

Since March, when the rightist National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) captured 
the city of Huamo in a fierce battle, it has extended its 
power to where it now controls three quarters of the 
territory of this southern African country. UNITA now 
holds the country’s diamond mines, and it can market 
them directly through its friends in the corrupt neigh- 
boring regime in Zaire. 

At least 15,000 people, many of them civilians, were 
killed in the battle for Huambo. UNITA slaughtered 
nearly 10,000 government troops in the battle. Obvious- 
ly most who surrendered were massacred, since UNITA 
admits to holding only 300 prisoners. UNITA has also 
engaged in a policy of executing any civilian said to be a 
government sympathizer. 

Jonas Savimbi, UNITA’s leader, has been feted 
by U.S. presidents and congressional leaders, and 
given hundreds of millions of dollars in financial 
and military aid by both the U.S. and South Afri- 
ca. This is because, since 1975, Angola has been 
ruled by a leftist regime, one which for a period 
called in Cuban troops to defend itself against 
South Africa. Yet, President Clinton changed al- 
most 20 years of U.S. policy, May 19, by recogniz- 
ing Angola’s government. 

In the last few years, the U.S. government has dis- 
tanced itself from Savimbi but, armed to the teeth, 
UNITA has decided to take by force what it could not 
gain in last year’s UN-sponsored elections. The result is 
a continuation of the agony which the Angolan masses 
have suffered in nearly two decades of UNITA-instigat- 
ed civil war, a war in which up to a half million of Ango- 
la’s ten million people are estimated to have died. The 
danger now is that UNITA, a brutal, fascistic move- 
ment, one which openly brags that it will kill all Marx- 
ists and mixed race people (who it demagogically says 
are one and the same group), now stands poised to take 
state power. The silence of the world media and political 
leaders is deafening. . ; 
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The continuity of the Clinton administration with the 
Reagan-Bush approach to foreign affairs was starkly re- 
vealed as we were going to press, when the U.S. 
launched 23 cruise missiles on June 27 against an Iraqi 
intelligence building in downtown Baghdad. While this 
attack was supposedly in retaliation for Saddam Hus- 
sein’s plot to assassinate George Bush during a trip to 
Kuwait several months ago, it is doing nothing to under- 
mine Hussein’s hold on power. It has had a far more le- 
thal impact on the citizens of Baghdad, over a dozen of 
whom were killed in the raid. 

Clinton’s assertion that the raid was planned for 2:30 
a.m. in order to “minimize civilian casualties” can hard- 
ly conceal its barbaric nature. The target of the raid was 
in a residential area of downtown Baghdad, with many 
civilians sleeping on their porches and roofs at the time 
of the attack. The U.S. nevertheless launched the mis- 
siles without issuing any advance warning. Once again, 
the lives of Iraqi civilians are sacrificed in the name of 
projecting U.S. imperial might overseas. 

The timing of the raid suggests that Clinton, like Rea- 
gan and Bush before him, may be using conflict with 
Iraq to bolster his domestic and international standing. 
Clinton has come under intense criticism for capitulating 
to the Serbian destruction of Bosnia, and undoubtedly 
wants to show that the U.S. can still take “effective” 
military action in areas that it deems “vital to our na- 
tional interests.” He is also anxious to divert attention 
from his floundering efforts to rekindle the economy 
here at home by projecting himself as all-powerful com- 
mander-in-chief overseas. 

Far from revealing the “fresh face” of this administra- 
tion, the latest attack on Iraq shows there is no funda- 
mental difference between liberal capitalism and out- 
right neo-conservatism. 


by Bob McGuire 

The grounding of the Golden Venture off New York 
revealed, to those who saw some of the survivors strag- 
gle ashore, an unexpected glimpse at the scale of the des- 
perate migration from China within the last two years. 
The estimated 50,000 to 80,000 Chinese who have made 
it to the U.S. illegally, many paying or borrowing up to 
$30,000 for the passage to smuggler gangs despite the 
certainty they would become virtual slaves until the debt 
was paid off, exposed the actual conditions in China in 
what many regard as a booming export economy. 

The massiveness of this immigration recalls the steady 
flow of Haitian refugees since the overthrow of Aristide, 
a comparison reinforced by the Clinton administration 
keeping nearly all the 300 refugees from the Golden 
Venture, like Haitian refugees, incarcerated. But how do 
we reconcile the utter poverty of Haiti’s deteriorating 
economy under military terror with the positive produc- 


tion statistics that economists point to for China? 

In China, the booming business for smuggler gangs 
raises questions about how rapidly expanding production 
alters the lives of workers and peasants. China boasts a 
$76 billion foreign trade surplus from 1992 as produc- 
tion increased 14%, led by the export-processing special 
economic zones of southeast China. 

LIFE AND LABOR IN CHINA 

Guangdong province alone absorbed $9 billion in for- 
eign capital in the first nine months of 1992, from the 
U.S.,. Japan, Taiwan and Hong Hong in particular. Chi- 
na’s economy is now regarded as third in the world by 
the International Monetary Fund on the basis of pur- 
chasing power. The fear of U.S. business interests losing 
a piece of this growth made it predictable that President 
Clinton would overrule candidate Clinton and back con- 
tinued most-favored-nation status for China— with hu- 
man rights conditions pushed far into the future, 
(continued on page 10) 


‘American 

Apartheid’ 



by Lou Turner 

Douglas S. Massey and Nancy A Denton, American 
Apartheid: Segregation and the Making of the Under- 
class (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993). 

“The materialist doctrine that men are products of 
circumstances and upbringing, and that, therefore, 
changed men are products of other circumstances and 
changed upbringing, forgets that it is men who change 
circumstances and that the educator must himself be ed- 
ucated.... The coincidence of the changing of circum- 
stances and of human activity can be conceived and ra- 
tionally understood only as revolutionizing practice.” 

—Marx, Third Thesis on Feuerbach 

Race is the dominant organizing principle of American 
social relations. That is the inescapable conclusion and 
methodological imperative of the just published study by 
professors Douglas Massey of the University of Chicago 
and Nancy Denton of the State University of New York 
at Albany on the primacy of racial segregation in the 
structuring of inequality in American society. 

Complaining that racial segregation has dropped out 
of studies on social inequality and the creation of the 
Black “underclass” over the last two decades, Massey 
and Denton hope not only to correct that conceptual 
omission but to provoke renewed debate around the 
dominant role of racism in the structuring of American 
social reality. While there are a number of provocative 
elements in their long-overdue study, from the compari- 
son of the 1930s Depression with today’s “structural dis- 
locations” to their dispensing with the notion that the 
Black condition can be easily situated within America’s 
ethnic diversity as one among many, there are three 
themes around which Massey and Denton construct 
their argument. 

CONCENTRATION OF RACE AND POVERTY 

First, there is no doubt that Massey and Denton are 
arguing against the class-specific analysis of Massey’s 
colleague at the University of Chicago, William Julius 
Wilson. It is against Wilson that their first theme 
evolves, namely, that Wilson’s hypothesis that the struc- 
tural transformation of the ghetto was brought about by 
deindustrialization and the out-migration of the Black 
middle class is insufficient to explain the spatial concen- 
tration of poverty into an “underclass in the Black com- 
munity.” 

Although the economic restructuring of the last two 
decades subjected the Black community to debilitating 
(continued on page 8) 


Mine workers strike for job security 


Editor’s note: We print below three accounts of the 
United Mine Workers union CUMWA) strike. The first 
consists of excerpts from a speech given by a UMWA 
member at the Decatur, 111. Solidarity March and Rally 
(see story on page 3). The second and third were written 
by correspondents who visited striking miners in south- 
ern Illinois and in West Virginia. 

• 

Decatur, 111.— Currently in southern Illinois the 
Mine Workers have approximately 3,000 striking miners 
picketing at Consol, Peabody, Zeigler, Arch, and across 
the nation we have an additional 13,000 people on the 
picket lines.. .The mine workers by tradition are militant. 
They strike constantly, and we’ve been able to use that 
to get what we want. 

In 1988 we negotiated a contract that contained very 
strong job security language, we thought. What our con- 
tract entailed was that we would be given three out of 
five new jobs in new operations opened by the mining 
companies. We thought that was pretty good language. 

A month after we negotiated that, the operators went 
to Florida and had a vacation. They figured out they 
could get around that language. Instead of opening up 
that mine called Peabody Coal, they’d open it up called 
Joe Blow Coal. We wouldn’t get a job there. After that 
occurred, we learned a valuable lesson: You can’t trust 
them. That’s what the companies are doing to us today. 
Production’s not down, mines are opening, our people 
are laid off. 

The top issue in our negotiations is job security. 
There’s going to be no more corporate shell games, no 
more shuffling around the paper work on it. We’re going 
to get some iron clad job security that our folks are going 
to live with. They’re going to have those jobs. 

Zeigler Coal Company several years ago owned two 
coal mines in Illinois— union mines. From those profits 
they bought Old Ben Coal Company— union mines. 
From those profits they bought Shell Mining Compa- 
ny-nonunion. They say we don’t have a job there. 
They’re wrong. We’re going to show them. 


I submit to you today that the UMWA work force at 
those operations made those profits; they enabled those 
companies to buy more, to get bigger... The union min- 
ers at those facilities that are laid off are entitled to 
those jobs, and we’re damned sure they’re going to get 
them. —UMWA member 

• 

Morgantown, W. Va.~“ If the coal operators are 
able to break the United Mine Workers union, you can 
kiss organized labor in the U.S. goodbye,” declared a 
striking miner at the picket shack of Consolidated Coal 
Company’s mine in Maidsville, W. Va. Five other pickets 
at the strike shack, all dressed in the army camouflage 
outfits that have become the hallmark of striking miners 
since the historic Pittston coal strike four years ago, 
talked about their impression of the current strike. 

With the last contract it was Pittston that carried the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA) battle 
against the UMWA, but after a year-long strike marked 
by nationwide labor support for the Pittston miners, the 
UMWA did win that one. “And now,” the miners said, 
“it’s Peabody and Consolidated, the really powerful com- 
panies, that are involved. This could be a long strike. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if it lasted 'til next year, but we’ll 
be here as long as it takes. We just can’t afford to lose 
this one.” 

(continued on page 3) 
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Woman as Reason ! Women transform UN Bosnia and Feminism 


by Terry Moon 

What marks the UN international human rights con- 
ference in Vienna is the reeking hypocrisy of the lead- 
ers— north, south, east and west— and its opposite: the 
international and revolutionary determination of women 
to once and for all establish that women’s human rights 
are, in fact human rights, as one step along the way to 
changing women’s oppressive, inhuman conditions. 

Hypocrisy: while Bosnia bums, while a multi-ethnic 
way of life is being destroyed, while mass rape as a war 
tactic occurs, while genocide is taking place— Western 
leaders pontificate about the “universality of human 
rights.” 

Hypocrisy: Secretary of State Warren Christopher lec- 
tures others about how violations of human rights are 
not “tolerated by any faith, creed or culture that re- 
spects humanity” while the U.S. hijacks Haitians fleeing 
repression, poverty and death, and sends them back 
without even a hearing. 

Hypocrisy: the false dichotomy made by leaders of Chi- 
na, Syria, Libya, Malaysia, Iran, Cuba and Iraq between 
human rights and the right to economic development. It 
is not furthering economic development that was behind 
the 800 Iranian women arrested this month in Tehran, 
some for the crime of wearing sunglasses; or female in- 
fanticide, forced abortions, forced birth, or the slavery of 
women in China. 

CHANGING OPPRESSIVE REALITY 

What brings into painful focus the plight of women 
and the hypocrisy of all governments is what is happen- 
ing to Muslim women from Bosnia who had taken refuge 
in Croatia. Now forced to leave, they are being put on 
planes to Pakistan— the only country to open its borders 
to them. The UN High Commissioner for Refugees said: 
“We told the women, the minute they leave the airplane 
they should put on their veils.” 

Azra Imamovic, a refugee from Sarajevo, said: “I’m 
worried about Islam orthodoxy there, but we’re really 
not safe here.” She is right to worry. In Pakistan over 
4,500 women are in jail, accused of breaking misogynist 
religious laws. Many were raped but didn’t have the re- 
quired four Muslim men witnesses and were thus jailed 
for having “impermissible sex.” Once in prison more 

Filipinas not for sale! 

New York, N.Y.— In June, a day before Philippine 
Independence Day, a women’s indignation rally against 
the trafficking of Filipinas was held here. About 150 par- 
ticipants, mostly women, of varying nationalities and or- 
ganizational affiliations, gathered at the Dag Hammar- 
skjold Plaza at 4 p.m.. The rally attracted passers-by 
with placards, banners, and chants, complemented by 
the sound of drums. As we neared the Kuwaiti consul- 
ate, cops lined in front of the rally and stopped it, threat- 
ening to arrest the drummers and anybody who went 
outside the cordon limited to about a third of the pave- 
ment space. 

Conscious of the threats of arrest, the rallyists contin- 
ued shouting slogans: “These are words of indignation, 
F... you!” “Hear us scream, hear us wail, Filipinas are 
not for sale!” “Women’s rights are human rights!” 
“Freedom now!” 

A petition letter, written by the GABRIELA network 
which organized the rally, protesting the international 
exploitation and abuse of Filipinas and demanding the 
immediate enactment of laws preventing and prosecut- 
ing violations of women’s human rights, was distribut- 
ed. 

Part of the letter explains: “Each year, approximately 
250,000 leave the Philippines to seek some means of live- 
lihood overseas.” A GABRIELA leader said: “While we 
can see how the government benefits directly from the 
migrant workers, it has not actively done much to pro- 
tect Filipina workers from exploitation and abuse. 

“Filipinas in Kuwait have been fleeing from the sexual 
and physical violence of their employers and seeking 
sanctuary with the Philippine embassy. Both govern- 
ments have not done anything to remedy the situation.” 

Many Filipinas are also trapped in the international 
sex trade. Most poignant is the case of 75,000 Filipinas 
prostituted by the Yakuza. When Maricris Sioson was 
returned dead from Tokyo, the Japanese government 
claimed she died from hepatitis. An independent autop- 
sy in the Philippines revealed bruises and contusions, 
and indications that a sword had been inserted into Ms. 
Sioson’s vagina. Neither the Japanese nor Philippine 
government has done anything about this or other cases 
of violence and exploitation in Japan. 

During World War II, the Japanese Imperial Army ab- 
ducted and imprisoned thousands of Filipinas, making 
them “comfort women” for Japanese soldiers. The wom- 
en were raped by as many as 40 to 50 soldiers a day in 
small, dark rooms with no hope of escape. The Japanese 
government has refused to acknowledge women, most of 
whom are now in their 60s or 70s. 

Slavery lurks in mail-order bride agencies which ac- 
tively recruit “girls” and their buyers by advertising in 
Esquire, Harper’s and other magazines. Using photo cat- 
alogs, women as young as 14 are bought like commodi- 
ties, and once married, they suffer all forms of abuses 
with no choice or legal recourse. 

Copies of the petition to halt the export of Filipinas 
can be obtained from and mailed back to GABRIELA 
Network, P.O. Box 8357, FDR Station, New York, NY 
10150-1919, or faxed to 718/726-3902. -Grace 


rights conference 



An angry Bosnian woman punches her fist through a 
wanted poster of Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic at a protest near the UN conference on Hu- 
man Rights in Vienna. 

than 70% of Pakistani women are sexually assaulted by 
their jailers. 

It is this oppressive reality that women are deter- 
mined to change. To deal with the UN, women created 
the Global Campaign for Women’s Human Rights involv- 
ing over 950 groups. There is a reason that women have 
shown themselves to be the most effective group at the 
Conference. As Elizabeth Levitan Spaid wrote in the 
Christian Science Monitor: “Women activists agree that 
the 1985 UN Women’s Conference in Nairobi was a cat- 
alyst in generating the momentum among women’s 
groups to organize on a global scale.” 

Though in 1985 the UN, no doubt with relief, declared 
the Nairobi conference the end of the decade for women, 
“not only did the Indian women propose another confer- 
ence in five years and offer their countiy to host it, but 
all the women considered this not the end but the begin- 
ning of a totally new relationship.”* 

SELF AS SOCIAL BEING 

In fact what is crucial here is precisely how the women 
consider themselves. The male reporter for The New 
York Times found it “surprising” when Rana 
Nashashibi, a Palestinian women’s leader, “complained 
about the perils of life under Israeli occupation but her 
principal message was that Palestinian women and chil- 
dren were above all victims of violence in the home.” But 
to the thousands of women there— including U.S. wom- 
en— Nashashibi expressed the reality of women’s lives in 
every country. 

Further, Nashashibi revealed what has been the high 
point of the Women’s Liberation Movement in country 
after country when she spoke of the need not to wait 
until after revolution to demand women’s freedom: “We 
have become aware that Palestinian statehood will not 
necessarily bring freedom for women from a patriarchal 
society.” 

As for Iran, Cuba, China and the rest who argue that 
human rights are not universal but depend on cultural 
and social conditions in each countiy, no one demolished 
this better than a Sudanese woman, Nahid Toubia, in 
speaking against the dangerous and deforming practice 
of genital mutilation: “Parts of our bodies have been re- 
moved in the name of culture and social conformity. But 
culture belongs to us too. We have the right to decide 
what parts of our culture we want to preserve and what 
parts we want to abandon.” 

In speaking of the women who have suffered this 
abominable practice Toubia said: “When you listen to 
these women, the psychological pain just comes flooding 
at you. The pain is just unbelievable. The women are 
holding back a silent scream that is so strong that, if let 
out, would shatter this earth.” 

Whether or not women get what they are after from 
this UN Conference, including a special UN rapporteur 
to focus on violence against women, it is not what the 
UN will do that is important. It is what still remains to 
be done and women know that is up to ourselves. What 
this conference revealed was the recognition of self as so- 
cial beings, of Women’s Liberationists in action, a recog- 
nition of our power to “shatter this earth.” The chal- 
lenge is how to move from opposition to the creation of 
the new. How to bring into being that world where all 
can live free and whole. 


* See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “1985-86 Mandst-Humanist Draft Perspec- 
tives” in the August-September 1985 News & Letters, p.ll. 


Video: Bosnian struggle 

| The Balkan Action Coalition has made 
available a short and powerful video 
documenting the voices of men and 
women in Bosnia-Herzegovina from all 
ethnicities who are now fighting for 
their multi-ethnic independent society. 
Everyone should see it! To order a copy, 
please make a $15.00 check payable to 
“ABO" and send it to: Balkan Action 
Coalition, 3411 W. Diversey, Chicago, : 
IL 60647. j 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from our interview 
with Susan Soric, a Croatian-American feminist with the 
Balkan Action Coalition in Chicago. 

Probably what is most important for women in the 
U.S. to know is that there has been a feminist movement 
in the former Yugoslavia. Women in Croatia are continu- 
ing their work and creating new initiatives in response 
to the overwhelming need for assistance for women who 
have been raped or left homeless. They are doing every- 
thing from documenting genocidal rape for a war crimes 
tribunal to counseling women on emergency hotlines to 
feeding and clothing them. 

They are also recognizing that women share a com- 
mon suffering that manifests itself in wartime as lost 
rights, lost opportunities and common victimization in a 
culture that was always somewhat misogynist but has 
become virulently anti-woman. One of the most common 
fears is of the increase in violence of all kinds against 
women. 

A woman involved in Women’s Help Now, a Zagreb or- 
ganization with a hotline for rape survivors, has sent out 
a statement in Croatian with questions about what is 
feminism in relation to war: " Until now there were dif- 
ferent ways of communicating and working together that 
cannot be in a war,” she writes. "Is that feminist tradi- 
tion adequate for understanding war? Can this feminism 
understand and accept the differences in position, in ex- 
perience? 

"It is clear that we don’t all have the same experiences 
in war. We are killed, we are raped, we are hurt in a 
bombing \ we lose our close relatives, we are left without 
a home, or we have gone days in fear, not knowing what 
is going to happen. These different experiences connect 
us. So is feminism a witness? Is it an analytical tool, or a 
mediator in war? Could feminism as a political position 
ever follow official politics? Have you felt that you could 
experience war in your life, or does that war happen to 
someone else?” So you can see that they are thinking 
very deeply. 

Feminists in the U.S. need first of all to educate them- 
selves about the former Yugoslavia— about the culture of 
that region, and especially about the war. If we listen 
enough and elicit enough information, and help in the 
dissemination of their voices to the rest of the world, we 
can be in a position to respond with our own ideas and 
resources. 

Some U.S. feminists working on war-related women’s 
issues are realizing they are not pacifists. If it takes mili- 
tary intervention to get women out of the rape camps, 
some would support it. Others like me support self-de- 
fense, particularly in the case of Bosnia. The Bosnians 
believed they were unique in their multi-ethnicity, that 
they had lived so many years in peace together that 
there was no need to arm themselves. A virtually de- 
fenseless nation under siege is one for which women es- 
pecially have sympathy. 


omen- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

In the June 1993 " Women Worldwide,” the print shop 
dropped a line from the first item. We regret the error and 
reprint the story below in its correct form. 

The Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights (RCAR) is 
fighting back against harassment and threats aimed at 
pro-choice churches, synagogues and clergy by right- 
wing anti-women fanatics. Five Nebraska churches were 
plastered with posters of bloody fetuses; threatening 
hate mail was sent to an Oklahoma clergyman who 
wrote a letter to the editor supporting a woman’s right 
to choose; a synagogue in Iowa was picketed because the 
rabbi was involved with RCAR, and in Minnesota the 
homes of a minister and a clergy counselor were picketed 
and stalked by a thug videotaping the family’s move- 
ments. 

—Information from RCAR Newsletter 
* * * 

In Amsterdam, a feminist group called Spuugzat (I’m 
spitting mad) has organized against woman-hating and 
racist advertising on billboards. They use graffiti and 
“official” complaints to protest and demand stronger 
government advertising codes. A Mazda billboard show- 
ing a woman with blackened eyes depicting the range of 
car colors was up for three months before the code com- 
mission acted on complaints against it. After Spuugzat 
occupied the commission, the group was allowed to check 

ads before they came out. 

* * * 

Women in Peru are being threatened, raped and mur- 
dered by both government security forces and the oppo- 
sition Maoist Senderc Luminoso (Shining Path), accord- 
ing to the Women’s Rights Project of Americas Watch in 
a report titled “Untold Terror: Violence Against Women 
in Peru’s Armed Conflict.” Often the same women are 
victims of violence by both sides. Shining Path has sys- 
tematically assassinated at least ten women community 
leaders since 1985 and regularly terrorizes women-led 

groups and feminist organizations. 

* * * 

More than 5,000 people turned out in a Minneapolis 
park in June protesting the swarming of Operation Res- 
cue (OR) on the city for a summer of violence. OR sin- 
gled out Minneapolis for their “boot camp” to train 
more misogynist thugs to stop women from exercising 
our right to control our own bodies. 
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Unions declare Illinois a ‘war zone’ 


Decatur, III.— Workers from AE. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company and from the Caterpillar plant here 
were joined on June 26 by their famili es, Caterpillar 
workers from other cities, and union members from as 
far away as Flint, Mich., to form a human chain stretch- 
ing the three miles between the Staley and Caterp illar 
plants. Drivers of passing cars honked their horns and 
passengers raised their fists in support. 

The host local unions. Allied Industrial Workers (AIW) 
Local 837 (Stalky) and United Auto Workers (UAW) Lo- 
cal 751 (Caterpillar), have declared Illinois “a war zone” 
and urged others to “enlist now.” The Staley and Cater- 
pillar workers are without contracts, and union mem- 
bers are “working to rule” inside the plants. “It’s our 
solidarity versus theirs” was their call to rally. 

Two other struggles also were focal points of the Soli- 
darity March and Rally: the United Mine Workers 
(UMWA) strike (see story beginning on page 1) and the 
1,500 utility workers locked out by Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company. The latter include 900 members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) Local 702 and members of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers Local 148, who have rati- 
fied a contract, but are honoring the IBEW’s picket 
lines. 

‘NO CONTRACT, NO PEACE’ 

Chants of “No Contract, No Peace!” and “Solidarity!” 
rose repeatedly at the rally back at the AIW Local 837 

Detroit pay cuts 

Detroit, Mich.— With only two hours’ notice, a 10% 
pay cut was imposed on all City of Detroit AFSCME 
workers June 7. Members of AFSCME (American Feder- 
ation of State, County, and Municipal Employees) had 
been working without a contract since July 1, 1992. Last 
month a “fact”-finder ruled that the city’s budget deficit 
entitled it to impose the cut. 

AFSCME held out against the cuts longer than any 
other non-uniformed employee bargaining unit. Last 
July the Teamsters accepted a five-day workweek with 
fewer hours because, when the inevitable overtime 
would be scheduled for “essential services,” they would 
get more hours at the overtime rate. AFSCME, however, 
negotiated a four-day workweek with nine-hour days. 

In services where Teamsters drive AFSCME crews to 
job locations— like cutting grass in parks and vacant lots 
or repairing streets— the two schedules create at least a 
30% cut in efficiency. Workers are as angry about this as 
their own loss of wages. In one service yard Teamsters 
volunteered to conform to the AFSCME schedule be- 
cause, “You can’t get anything done!” 

Though city workers blame Mayor Coleman Young’s 
administration for wasting money and for bureaucratic 
inefficiency, most believe that their jobs are no longer se- 
cure, no matter who is in office. Everywhere privatiza- 
tion is being carried out, piecemeal, whether it’s a subur- 
ban contractor painting lines at street intersections or 
the increasing use of Wayne County offenders (who are 
to be referred to as “volunteer workers” or “the Alter- 
native Work Force”!). 

Mayor Young’s decision not to run for a sixth term 
comes as no surprise to city workers, many of whom 
have been openly campaigning for other candidates. Ef- 
forts by city workers to do their jobs right and renewed 
self-organization in the neighborhoods— and not who 
wins the election in November— can be the beginning of 
real change in Detroit. —Detroit city worker 


union hall, and the human chain was declared a “total 
success” by Local 837 president Dave Watts. He pro- 
claimed: “Decatur has drawn a line. Labor is going to 
take this country back.” While many speakers limited 
their goals for the labor movement to achieving a “de- 
cent contract” and passage of the striker replacement 
bill now before Congress, others did not. 

A representative of the Operating Engineers Local 148 
declared that the striker replacement bill “is not a cure- . 
all” and hoped that “this rally becomes the beginning of 
a new, resurgent labor movement.” A rank-and-file 
member of Grain Millers Local 103, which represents 
workers at the Archer-Daniels-Midland , said: 

“I don’t have a speech or anything to say to anybody 
except we need to band together. I tell you: if the union 
heads could get off their power trips and band every local 
union together, we could do a lot of things, but the way 
it is set up now, it’s not going to happen. 

“If the UAW, the AIW and every other International 
union could sit down together and get us all together, we 
could shut this place down. There ain’t nothing moving 
when we’re on strike, no matter if it’s Staley, Caterpillar 
or anything. We can shut the whole town down. We 
could shut the whole nation down. That’s the only way 
we’re going to have any progress. That’s the way I feel 
about it. It all has to be one big international union.” 
CHANGING LIVES 

His view of the changes needed within the union 
movement, however, was not . the one prevailing at the 
rally. When he said that “the way it is set up now, it’s 
not going to happen,” other workers shouted at him, 
“Yes it is!” and “Yes we can!” 

There were signs at the rally that the way of life in 
central Illinois is inexorably changing. One was the dec- 
laration by a representative of IBEW Local 702 that even 
“if we get this contract settled, it will never be the same 
as it was” between the company and the workers. An- 
other was the presence of so many women who, as 
“spouses” of the men workers, are active in all phases of 
the struggles outside the plants and have taken on new 
roles at home, as well. 

—Chicago News and Letters participants 


Editor’s note: At 3:00 a.m. on the morning after this 
rally, A.E. Staley locked 800 workers out of its com pro- 
cessing plant. The union pledged to intensify its boycott 
of the products of Staley’s parent company, Tate & Lyle. 



Mine workers strike for job security 


(continued from page 1) 

While the UMWA has lost much of its economic clout 
(only 28% of U.S. coal comes from union mines), it has 
succeeded in fragmenting the BCOA comprised original- 
ly of the 12 largest coal companies in the U.S. Three 
have pulled out of the BCOA and signed agreements 
with the UMWA 

Emotions are running high, and miners are taking ac- 
tion to halt coal trucks and other operations. “We 
stopped coal trucks here,” one picket said, “only the 
company went to court and got an injunction against us 
the next day, and our UMWA district officer told us to 
obey the injunction.” 

Meanwhile, expressions of solidarity and aid to the 
miners increase, with the AFL-CIO pledging financial 
aid, with other measures of support coming from organ- 
ized labor in Australia, Britain, Germany, Turkey, Chile, 
Nicaragua, Colombia and Spain. “The coal companies 
are all becoming parts of international corporations, so 
all of U.S.labor had better start working with labor in 
other countries,” a picket said. Another chimed in, 
“Even though we’re not as strong as we used to be, if ev- 
ery worker went out, we’d be able to shut this country 
down. That’s the kind of action we need to take.” 

—Andy Phillips 

• 

Southern 111.— Three thousand Illinois coal miners 
are presently on strike alongside fellow workers in Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Targets in Illinois of the UMWA action include Pea- 
body’s Baldwin and Marissa Underground mines; Con- 
solidation’s Burning Star No. 4; Arch Mineral’s Captain, 
Conant and Kathleen; Zeigler’s Spartan and No. 11, and 
Old Ben Nos. 24, 25 and 26. One sees in this list what is 
a fact of the strike nationally: it is not directed against a 
particular company, but against the administrative prac- 


tices of the coal mining industry at large. 

Accounting for the current rate of extraction, the re- 
sources of existing mines will be exhausted in seven 
years. Additionally, compliance with the Clean Ar Act 
will phase out the production of high-sulphur coal. The 
foreseeable mine closures have pronounced the divided 
priorities of Labor and Capital. The mine workers seek 
assurance that the transition to new mines will not be 
accompanied by a disruption in their livelihood; the mine 
owners seek only to extract as much as possible from the 
workers. 

A group of coal miners picketing Arch Mineral’s Cap- 
tain in Perry County could be found listening to a radio 
station playing “Welcome to the Machine” by Pink 
Floyd. The miners point out a nearby security guard, one 
of a squad brought in from Ohio by Arch, equipped with 
audio and video surveillance devices. 

“We’ve been playing the radio to drown out what 
we’re saying,” explained one of the miners. “We started 
out with a country station, but then we heard the guards 
listening to it too, so we put on a rock station because we 
figured they wouldn’t like that.” 

The guards, along with a barbed wire topped chain 
link fence erected by Arch in anticipation of the strike, 
are part of that company’s effort also to portray the min- 
ers as threatening saboteurs. A UMWA member said 
that there have been several instances in which the 
guards have tried off camera to provoke the picketers in 
order to have something to videotape. 

The owners’ campaign for popular opinion has been a 
visible failure. Driving through the cities of Perry and 
neighboring Randolph counties, one is greeted with doz- 
ens upon dozens of signs in front yards stating support 
of the UMWA Asking any miner how long they expect 
the strike to last, the invariable reply is, “one day longer 
than the company.” —Tesla Coil 


Condemned 
to perpetual 
struggle? 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

A certain despotism accompanies the implementation 
of “team concept” at the Helene Curtis plant in Chicago. 
The first point in our manufacturing unit manager’s re- 
cent reorganization proposal was: “All job responsibili- 
ties will be determined by management.” The plant 
manager expects us to operate at 85% efficiency within 
one year. This means for my line an increase from the 
current standard of 54,000 bottles filled and packed per 
eight-hour shift to 102,000 bottles. Such efficiencies can 
be achieved in only two ways: elimination of downtime 
and reducing the number of people on the line. 
CAPITALIST PROBLEM-SOLVING 
Before each shift each “team” (line) meets for one-half 
hour to review the previous day’s production (what we 
did right, what we did wrong, how we could have done 
better) and to plan for the upcoming shift (products to 
be run, change-overs required, problems on the previous 
shift, how to cover for missing people). Do we set the 
speed of the machine? No. Do we determine staffing on 
the line? No. Do we set the standard? No. Our task is to 
solve problems within a very narrow framework. 

These meetings also are expected to generate sugges- 
tions for “line improvement.” The compounders (who 
mix solutions for the shampoos, conditioners and hair 
sprays) had a suggestion. They wanted to start their 
shift one-half hour before the packaging lines do, so that 
they could accomplish the transition between shifts be- 
fore packaging needed their attention. Although they 
had petitions signed by all of the packaging workers and 
the approval of the supervisors, the manufacturing unit 
manager refused to allow it. So much for “giving work- 
ers a say.” 

UNIONS ‘MANAGING’ WORKERS 

Helene Curtis is nonunion. Some labor leaders think a 
union can make a difference in “worker-involvement.” 
Lynn Williams, president of the United Steelworkers of 
America (USWA), for instance, told the AFL-CIO’s exec- 
utive council meeting in February, “We’re talking about 
really managing the American work force in a totally dif- 
ferent way, and we believe that can only be accomplished 
in a union setting” (Chicago Tribune, March 21, 1993). 

The USWA in late May negotiated a contract with In- 
land Steel providing for “union participation in the com- 
pany at all levels.” “Designated union members” are to 
have “access” to Maurice Nelson, president of Inland 
Steel, who “made it clear the final decisions still belong 
to management....[U]nion members would have a 49% 
say while he, Nelson, would have a 51% say” (Chicago 
Tribune, May 28, 1993). 

With the exception that we at Helene Curtis don’t 
have “designated” representatives, how is that different 
from what happens to us? Is “managing the American 
work force,” even with the help of the workers’ “repre- 
sentatives,” really “totally different” from the despotism 
of capital? What is? 

STRUGGLE NOT ENOUGH 
Labor activists speak not of “managing” workers, but 
of organizing and struggle. Jane Slaughter of Labor 
Notes, for one, argues that “corporations’ arbitrary pow- 
er” can be limited only by labor struggles and social 
movements which “impose their will on the owners of 
the economy.” She writes: “Yes, we live in a society 
where the corporations have the power and make the 
rules. But we make a mistake when we accept those 
rules as givens, and make no effort to impose our own 
rules— our own values — on the decision-makers” 
(“Should We All Compete Against Each Other?” Labor 
Notes, May 1993). 

This is good, but not good enough. Slaughter never 
broaches the idea of workers overthrowing the “owners 
of the economy,” expropriating the “corporations,” be- 
coming the “decision-makers” and creating a different, a 
new society to live in. If we aren’t talking about 
that— about the nature of a new society, about how do 
we get there, about how that goal is related to day-to-day 
battles— aren’t we condemning ourselves to perpetual 
struggle against the despotism of capital without ever 
reaching something totally new? 

The Coal Miners’ 
General Strike of 1949-50 
and the 

Birth of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. 

Includes: 

“A Missing Page from American Labor History” 
by Andy Phillips, a strike participant. 

“The Emergence of a New Movement from Prac- 
tice that Is Itself a Form of Theory” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, founder of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

To order, see literature ad, page 7. 
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Revolutionary origins 
of the Hegelian dialectic 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Manrist-Hiunanism 

Editor’s note: The following is a “Dear Friends’’ letter 
Raya Dunayevsksya wrote to News and Letters Commit- 
tees, reporting on the completion of the draft of what be- 
came Chapter 1 of her 1958 Marxism and Freedom, 
“The Age of Revolutions: Industrial, Social-Political, In- 
tellectual.” In the letter she refers to the draft chapter 
as taking up the dialectic of “The French Revolution and 
German Philosophy. ” The letter also discusses her diver- 
gence from C.L.R. James (Johnson) on Hegelian dialec- 
tics. Readers can locate the text of the letter in the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, #12105-06. 

May 18, 1956 

Dear Friends: 

I was so completely exhausted yesterday when I com- 
pleted the chapter on the dialectic— The French Revolu- 
tion and German Philosophy— that I did not forward a 
covering letter with it. This is the most difficult chapter 
of the whole book and needs to be introduced formally by 
the local chairman in the manner in which the first dis- 
cussion of the book was done. At the same time there is 
one concrete question that I will wish discussed. It is 
this: Now that I have the whole material before me, I 
feel that after the convention and discussion I will wish 
to rewrite Chapter 1 on the Industrial Revolution and 
C lassical Political Economy and this Chapter 2 on the 
French Revolution as one chapter and call it either THE 
REVOLUTIONS AND ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
THOUGHT or THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS: Indus- 
trial, Social-Political, and Intellectual. The point would 
be to open the modem world with the revolutions which 
indeed laid its foundations and posed the questions as 
well of its ultimate development which we are now living 
through. 

It is only when I actually started working out the phil- 
osophic problem on black and white in its strictly philo- 
sophic implications that it finally became possible to 
sharpen up the great divide in the state-capitalist ten- 
dency between the Johnsonites and us. We did a thor- 
ough job on that politically. Now it suddenly became 
clear that one of the three fundamental attitudes, funda- 
mentally false approaches to Hegel, was precisely the 
Johnsonite, which is now placed along with the Commu- 
nist and academic as the sheerest sophistry, one more 
aspect of the Existentialism which manipulates the dia- 
lectic to fit any arguments it wished, like a Philadelphia 
lawyer arguing both, absolute opposite, sides of the ques- 
tion with equal glibness. Thus to Kaufman [Grace Lee 
Boggs], Hegel was both the philosopher of the counter- 
revolution and of the permanent revolution, while the 
“Absolute” was both supposed to designate us and the 
Existentialists as incorporating all of past culture. No 
wonder we couldn’t ever get back to the work on Capital, 
that is, Marxism. 

Each generation must reinterpret Marxism for it- 
self— Marx himself did for the three decades of his devel- 
opment and that of the working class movement of the 
1840s through the 1848 revolution; the 1850s, and the 
1860s when a new dialectic came out of the very strug- 
gles of the workers in America and in France. Each peri- 
od, as each thought; each activity, as each appearance, 
has its own dialectic, and this you cannot learn by rote, 
but only after you have absorbed the past, studied con- 
cretely the present, can you finally have a contribution 
to make on your own. Anyone who has ever been in any 
of the movements that call themselves Marxist has 
heard, and repeated by rote, that the three elements of 
Marxism are: Hegelian dialectics, Classical Political 
Economy, and the doctrines of the French Revolution. 
After which they proceeded to fight for 50 more in 
wages. In a word, it meant absolutely nothing to them 
for their day because it meant nothing they needed to 
relive of the past. The truth is that only with the present 
book does each period come alive in what it meant, then 
when it happened; what it meant to Marx; and what it 


means to relive it now. 

Take the French Revolution. It had a dialectic of its 
own. The development from the Bastille till the Enrages, 
and a good way to remember the Enrages is to remember 
what it means— indignant hearts. Now the movement 
used to repeat only the Jacobins as the “heroes,” and as 
late as 1936 James made it “The Black Jacobins,” while 
there are some men who would have seen the field hands 
rather than the coachmen as the greatest contribution. 
In any case, Marx saw at once, when he broke with bour- 
geois society and turned to study the Great French Revo- 
lution, that it was the mass movement, the deepest lay- 
ers, the self-mobilization of the urban poor, where lay 
the foundations for the future development of proletar- 
ian Struggles. That is “one element” of the doctrine of 
Marxism that now comes to life and is the unifying ele- 
ment of the other three. That is why for the first time 
with us “History” of the class struggles has appeared as 
if it were something altogether new instead of the life- 

| Editorial 

Race and racism have always been a powerful force in 
U.S. politics. Over the past 12 years the Reagan and 
Bush administrations have used racism, overtly and co- 
vertly as a political adhesive to create virtually a white 
majority Republican Party. President Clinton and the 
Democratic Party are very conscious of this political re- 
ality and are determined not to alienate the so-called 
white middle-class electorate that came over to the Dem- 
ocrats last November by appearing to be the party of Af- 
rican-American civil and economic rights. 

Their efforts to hang on to the politically conservative 
“white majority” explains much of the ambivalence of 
Clinton’s administration, and why he quickly withdrew 
his nomination of Lani Guinier to head the civil rights 
division of the Justice Department once she was dubbed 
“Clinton’s quota Queen” in the Wall Street Journal. 

POLITICAL LIABILITY OF RACE 

Lani Guinier is an African-American professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania; she is not a radical 
Black political leader and hardly a household name 
among the vast majority of African Americans before 
Clinton dumped her as his nominee. Nevertheless, she 
became a political liability to Clinton once conservative 
and liberal Senators, who practice the politics of political 
expediency, discovered that she had written articles for 
law journals which pointed out that the concept of ma- 
jority rule in the electoral process does not constitute 
“democracy” because “...racism excludes minorities 
from ever becoming a part of the governing coalition, 
meaning that the white majority will be permanent.” 

Elsewhere, Guinier has argued that “In some in- 
stances, we also have to worry about protecting rights of 
minorities where you find a local majority that may be 
acting in a prejudicial way to rig or corrupt or abuse the 
democratic process.” 

There is nothing new or revolutionary in Guinier’s cri- 
tique of “white majority” rule. It has been an historic 
political problem, beginning with the disfranchisement 
of Black Americans in the post-Reconstruction South 
and the gerrymandering of political districts, when 
Blacks could vote, to assure a white majority vote. 

The racist fear of Black political rule is still an element 
of U.S. politics. Currently, it’s a bone of contention in 
the battle over how the election districts should be 
drawn in Selma, Ala. What Guinier apparently didn’t 
know when she wrote her law articles, is that Bill Clin- 
ton staged his election campaign in a way to attract 
white middle-class voters away from the Republican Par- 
ty, i.e., people who were for “law and order” and op- 
posed to affirmative action and welfare programs. These 


blood of the Marxian theory without which it means 
nothing. 

Now the dialectic of the French Revolution, insofar as 
the great bourgeois thinker was able to see, was that it 
was a process of development, a constant overcoming of 
contradictions; you didn’t get to freedom or the absolute 
at one fell swoop, but through meeting enemies and 
overcoming them, through contradictions with your own 
previous revolutionary leaders as the Jacobins, etc. The 
method then, despite the fact that to him world history 
was a development of the world spirit to Hegel, of revo- 
lutionary human activity, dialectical development, is 
what Hegel discovered, while all other philosophers, 
when they did sense contradictions, either tried to recon- 
cile them by “the will of good men,” or mystical evasion 
of all reality and running to God. At least Hegel’s Abso- 
lute, though only in thought, was on this earth, not in 
heaven. 

(continued on page 5) 


voters were his first priority. He let them know it, by 
separating himself from Jesse Jackson in the celebrated 
quarrel over the “Sister Souljah” rap lyrics. Clinton 
staged his campaign for all-white middle-class voters; it I 
was thefte voters he had in mind when he caved in before 
conservative pressure. 

His failure to support Lani Guinier indicates that i 
Clinton’is consensus politics will lead to further political 
betrayal of Blacks and women, as he carries his parly 
further to the right. He has already reneged on Haitian 
immigration and danced around gays in the military. 

Non-divisive politics supposedly stopped with the ap- 
pointment of David Gergen, who is now reshaping his 
public relations staff. Gergen is a former Reagan advisor j 
and is noted for having promoted “Reaganomics.” 

‘AUTHENTICITY’ OF BLACK LEADERSHIP j 

While the Guinier affair has shown that Clinton is in 
the process of creating a conservative Democratic Party, j 
the liberals and Black politicians within the Democratic 
Party, including Guinier herself, and the Congressional 
Black Caucus, do not want to break with Clinton. They 
may criticize Clinton, but break with him, never! They 
seem to want the Clinton Administration and its em- 
brace of conservatism to work. We also saw that the 
three women Senators, Carol Moseley-Braun, Diane , 
Feinstain and Barbara Boxer, who were elected last year 
by women and liberals, didn’t rally around Guinier’s de- 
mand to have her case debated by the Senate. Boxer led 
no charge of women lawmakers up the Capitol steps, as 
she did in the Anita Hill case. 

Perhaps, one reason Black leaders were slow to come 
to Guinier’s defense has to do with an article for the 
Michigan Law Review about authentic Black representa- 
tives. She wrote that “authenticity” refers to communi- 
ty and cultural-based leadership, which distinguishes be- 
tween minorily-sponsored and white-sponsored candi- 
dates. 

The problem with this definition of authentic Black 
leadership is that it is a naive abstraction. Once Black 
leadership becomes involved in the affairs of the capital- 
ist state, i.e., the managing of its budget, its military and 
police and its foreign policy, that Black leadership is al- 
ready “non-authentic” regardless of how culturally it 
may be connected with the Black community. All politi- 
cal leadership is non-authentic to the African Americans 
living in South Central Los Angeles, precisely because it 
is only formal representation by Black politicians on the 
Los Angeles City Council, in the state legislature and in 
the U.S. Congress. 

The rebellion in South Central last year was not a cry 
for political representation, but revolutionary liberation 
from the poverty and racism of the existing system, in 
both its reactionary and liberal forms. 
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Special 

Supplement 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

WHY HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY? 

WHY NOW? 


It never fails that, at momentous world historic turning points, 
it is very difficult to tell the difference between two types of twi- 
light—wheiher one is first plunging into utter darkness or whether 
one has reached the end of a long night and is just at the moment 
before the dawn of a new day. In either case, the challenge to find 
the meaning— what Hegel called “the undefined foreboding of 
something unknown”— becomes a compulsion to dig for new be- 
ginnings, for a philosophy that would try to answer the question 
“Where to Begin?” 


NOW AVAILABLE— Raya Dunayevskaya’s chapter 
by chapter survey of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind; 
published originally in News & Letters, May 1987, as a 
special 4-page supplement. 

Order this unique Marxist-Humanist introduction to 
Hegel’s most creative work of dialectics for 250 from 
News & Letters 59 E. Van Buren #707, Chicago, IL 
60605. 





Guinier and the politics of race 
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Philosophy, organization and revolution 

This “Philosophic Dialogue” continues the discussion on the 40th anniversary of the philosophic moment of Marx- 
ist-Humanism begun in the special supplement in the May N&L. The supplement reproduced two letters by Raya 
Dunayevskaya to non-Marxist Hegel scholars and an essay by Peter Wermuth on Spontaneity, Consciousness and Or- 
ganization. To obtain this special supplement and the discussion on it in the June 1993 N&L, contact News & Letters. 


Praxis, cognition and will in Hegel, Marx and Lenin 




<1978), wrote 
QctS, 1986 in 
■ a verswn 


to her letter fo| 
was published in 


i, not ed 

■bis 
on 


the special sup- 


■The first thing to say about ail this is that I am not, as 
you know, a Leninologist and have not read his notes on 
Hegel’s Science of Logic for quite a few years. But what 
you recount about Lenin’s deviation from Hegel’s treat- 
ment of cognition-Denken-theory-Ahsolute Idea, etc. 
strikes me as correct, because practice and volition were 
of higher value to him than ’’the Absolute” or, indeed. 


■Secondly, it will not be possible for me at this 
time— but we will continue— to match the thoroughness 
and precision and intelligence of your 30 years of explo- 
ration. The best I can do for now is to record some obser- 
vations of my own. 

When I say that I subscribe to your critique of Lenin 
in view of his misuse of Hegel, this does not. of course 
mean that I endorse your interpretation of Hegel, who, 
for me, is not a revolutionary philosopher in the sense of 
comprehending the Absolute either as “the new society” 
or as “ceaseless motion... the permanent revolution.” He 
is a revolutionist in his claims for knowing and the man- 
ner of those claims; and they cannot be denied a pre- 
sumed impact on society. Goft mit uns [Got within us] 
is, from one angle, Hegel’s message; and God is not fully 
Geist [Spirit; Mind] unless or until He is in His commu- 
nity. But there is no need here to rehearse our old dc- 


What I’ve Just suggested, however, opens up the spec- 
ulative problem of the relationship between “objective” 
and “absolute’' in Hegel. For him, “objective” (earlier 
called wirkendt is the sphere of the political, the social, 
the collective, and of history. As such, it seems a part of 
nature, even preponderately so, and lends itself to the 
•Marxist “reinversion." In contrast, the “absolute" is the 
objective infused with free will, with spirit, with memory 
and imagination, and with completed understanding. It 
is desire quenched and brought to rest in the mind’s 
power, the power of self- knowing knowledge— in T.S. El- 
iot’s words, “the still point of the turning world.” It is 
the consummation of the logic-cognition, now filled with 
the plenitude of spirit— and, in this sense, Marx is right 
to claim that “Hegel’s true interest is not the philosophy 
of Right but logic. The philosophical task is not the em- 
bodiment of thought in determinate political realitiea, 


(these last words are not well put— G.A.K.).... Logic is 
not used to prove the nature of the state, but the state is 
used to prove the logic” (Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right, by Karl Marx, Joseph O’Malley translation, p. 
18). When Lenin writes “Absolute Idea = objective! 
truth,” he muddles “absolute” and “objective” in a non- 
Hegelian way, for he is obsessed with “objectivity” as e 
tablished through will and practice and conforming to 
Mboatktt “sde&c*/' 


ophy of Bight, paragraph 13a): “Thus those who believe 
that the human being is infinite in the realm of the will 
in general, but that he — or reason itself — is limited ini 
the realm of thought, have little understanding of the 
nature of thinking and willing. In so far as thinking and! 
willing are still distinct, it is rather the converse which is 
true, and thinking reason, as will, is (reason) deciding 
( sich entschhessen) on its own fhxitude”* This is direct-l 
ed against Kantians, but it also applies to Lenin’s “vol- 
untarism.” 

Cieszkowski** was the first, to my knowledge, to try 
to make Hegel into an apostle of will (or revise him as 
such), submerging his logic totally within the demands! 
of a philosophy of history, in which praxis would be the 
dominating Geist of the third, consummating age. A3| 
though Cieszkowski was no revolutionary, the way he 
deploys his materials could well stimulate Marxist ad- 
ventures m an “objective-absolute.” However, with the 
general secularization of history and social science short-| 
ly afterward in Western academic thought, the need for a 
mediating-consummating “absolute” is scarcely felt; and| 
one gets the Diltheyan*** division of 
Naturwissensehaften (Natural Sciences 1 andl 
Geisteswissenschaften [Human Sciences/Studies], the 
latter assimilating the Hegelian absolute into the objec-| 
tive (into history), leaving nothing beyond. It is, I would 
guess, because of this intellectual climate, whether revo- 
lutionary or bon enfant , that Lenin’s encounter with the 
“absolute” in Hegel’s logic is so diffident and so “objec- 
tive." 

That is all I can say for now; and it’s off the top of my 
head. But I’D get back to you soon, at least when there is 
a little time to spare on those mind-boggling syllogisms 
that so arrest you. 

• In Kelly'* letter this parngruph is quoted in the »ncinal Ormnn. | 
** August CiewkoWBki <1814-18941, Polish Left Hegelian, author of 
Firoleg«me»* to B&ttwstaWf hy ( 1838>, 

Withelm OSthey <1633-1811), German neo-Katttim whose work, 
Jugendgeachlehte Hegel ft 90S), helped initiate <i return to Hegel in 


On the unity of workers and intellectuals 


by Felix Martin 


Dear John Yuill, 


JULY, 1993 


| Philosophic Dialogue 


What freedom is about 

by Patricia Altenbemd Johnson 

Editor’s note: Patricia Altenbemd Johnson is a Women’s 
Studies teacher and Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Ohio in Dayton. She has published articles in the 
Owl of Minerva and the Quarterly Journal of Ideology. 

Reflections on theory can easily be disjoined from the 
events and experiences of everyday life. What I most ap- 
preciate about Raya Dunayevskaya’s reflections is her 
insistence that theory and practice must always be inter- 
connected. In Hegel she finds a thinker who confirms 
this interconnectedness and who challenges and focuses 
her thought. 

In her letters to non-Marxi s t Hegel scholars printed in 
the May N&L, Dunayevskaya remarks that “Hegelian di- 
alectic lets retrogression appear as translucent as pro- 
gression.” Her interest in the section on the Idea of Cog- 



nition manifests her concern to recognize ways in which 
the WiD can stand in the way of its goals and so contrib- 
ute to and conceal retrogression. Peter Wermuth’s call 
for a “serious rearticulation of what freedom is about” 
continues this concern. 

Perhaps a return to the early sections of Hegel’s The 
Phenomenology of Spirit would be helpful in the process 
of this rearticulation. It is in the sections on Self-Con- 
sciousness that Hegel begins to trace the emergence of 
freedom. He identifies three elements or moments as 
constitutive of the emergence of freedom: struggle, abso- 
lute fear or the fear of death, and formative activity. 
While Hegel traces a progression towards freedom out of 
this dialectic, it is important to recognize that the self- 
consciousness that emerges at this point is unhappy, not 
free. An articulation of freedom that strives to avoid ret- 
rogression must ask why this consciousness is unhappy 
and what would be needed for it to become joyful. 

As I read Dunayevskaya’s letters, I had just finished 
reading Alice Walker’s Possessing the Secret of Joy. The 
character of Tashi in this novel can be understood as il- 
lustrating this dialectic of struggle, fear, and activity and 
of raising the question of the possibility of joy as impor- 
tant to an articulation of freedom. The end of the novel 
provides an image that suggests that resistance is what 
is required for joy. 

But the novel seems to me to suggest a more complex 
response to this search for joyous freedom. Vital to free- 
dom is the need for every person to “own” one’s body. 
Any articulation of freedom that does not recognize the 
full impact of this need is bound to be retrogressive, and 
any practice that does not embody commitment to this 
need cannot ultimately be liberative. 

Origins of Hegelian dialectics 

(continued from page 4) 

Hegel may not have recognized materialism, but it is 
materialism, dialectical materialism, which can explain 
him, for there is nothing in our thought that is not al- 
ready imbedded in the activity of the proletariat, and a 
genius as great as Hegel, living in a period of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, could not but catch the im- 
pulse, though he himself could not see the masses as liv- 
ing subject working out their freedom by themselves, 
and worked out everything only for the elite philoso- 
phers. If it needed a Marx to stand Hegel on his feet, it 
needed a Hegel to lay down the prerequisites for Marx- 
ism. 

One final word in this introduction to the chapter on 
the dialectic. It cannot be separated from the Absolute, 
for it is the method of the Absolute. If at this day and 
age you think of the absolute only as thought, if at this 
day and age you cannot materialistically interpret that 
last chapter of Hegel, then you get to the freedom of so- 
cialism like a bolt from the blue, as pure empty agitation 
in the manner of the Socialist Labor Party or the 
Johnsonites. If, on the other band, you have worked it 
out, then you have faced the task imposed on you by his- 
tory, of reinterpreting Marxism for your own generation. 
When I first said that the two poles of my book would be 
the Absolute Idea and Automation, people thought I was 
a bit off; by now I hope everyone can see what hard work 
awaits us now that we have recognized what specifically 
is our age and our job in it as part of the forward move- 
ment, of the masses to full freedom. 


I am a retired autoworker and the Labor Editor of 
News & Letters. I have been a worker all my life. I 
come from the coal-mining hills of Kentucky, where my 
people worked in the mines. I have studied your article 
in the June N&L, “We need no parties.” I agree with 
that statement absolutely because even before I found 
Marxist-Humanism and its critique of the vanguard par- 
ty, I couldn’t stand parties. 

I want to talk about where I don’t fully agree with ev- 
erything you wrote, like “We do not see any difference 
between workers and intellectuals if we don’t recognize 
the categories.” I do see the difference, because the sys- 
tem created that difference, and this is what has to be 
dealt with by both workers and revolutionary intellectu- 
als coming together. 

THE IDEAS OF MARXIST-HUMANISM couldn’t have 
been worked out without labor and intellectuals coming 
together. The birth of Marxist-Humanism was connected 
with Raya Dunayevskaya being active with the coal min- 
ers in their general strike of 1949-50. And she came to- 
gether with Charles Denby, a Black auto worker who be- 
came Editor of News & Letters at its founding in 1955. 
Neither workers by themselves nor revolutionary intel- 
lectuals by themselves can overcome all the contradic- 
tions of this system that has split thinking from doing. 

In the capitalist system of producing capital for the 
capitalist, intellectuals are put in the service of capital 
against labor. No individual can self-develop. The mind 
of the intellectual class is telling the hands of the work- 
ing class what and how to do. The intellectual class see 
themselves as being free and the working class see them- 
selves living in absolute terror under capitalism. But rev- 
olutionary intellectuals who have broken with this socie- 
ty do have a contribution to make if they understand the 
need to work out a new relationship between the move- 
ment from practice and the movement from theory. 

Workers live in this damn society and suffer it every 
day. We sleep in it every night with our aches and pains. 
Workers’ t h i nk i n g from this is very concrete about this 
system, but the intellectuals who don’t suffer through 
this labor and pains think in a different way. Yet the 
revolutionary intellectual who is breaking from capital- 
ism experiences self-development anew, just like a 
worker, and a worker, too, has to overcome contradic- 


tions within himself or herself. 

I agree, “The most effective political movements in 
history have always been spontaneous and citizen 
based.” But all of history up to now shows that that is 
not enough. To keep that spontaneous movement con- 
tinuous, it needs to be grounded in a philosophy of Free- 
dom, and that ground needs to be in each human being. 

Marx wrote about the general absolute law of capital- 
ist accumulation that with the centralization grows also 
the revolt, and it is not just any revolt, but one that is 
organized, united, and disciplined by the very mechan- 
ism of capitalist production. This to me reveals the need 
for the self-development of the Subjects of revolution, es- 
pecially now in the 1980s and 1990s. We look at Eastern 
Europe since state-capitalism calling itself Communism 
fell apart and we see the same old state-capitalist bu- 
reaucrats that called themselves Communist still in pow- 
er over labor. This shows the lacking in the self-develop- 
ment today when it is most needed. 

I AGREE ABOUT Marxism being misunderstood by 
what we call post-Marx Marxists, beginning with Engels. 
But I disagree that, “We can engage the citizen in world- 
changing activity if we use language that is as plain as 
possible without the agency of Marxist grammars and 
the distinction of class.” I think this is what Engels 
thought he was doing— using plain language to explain 
“Marxism.” And when you say “we use plain language” 
where is the two-way relationship between the move- 
ment from practice and the movement from theory? 

Karl Marx discovered what Raya Dunayevskaya called 
a “new continent of thought and revolution”; then he 
spent his life concretizing his discovery, in relationship 
to movements for freedom and the Idea of freedom. To 
me, his own self-development led him to freedom in his 
mind, and gave the method and direction, the path for 
my own self-development. No one can work it out for 
the other person, but we do need to be working it out 
both for ourselves and together. 

John, Marxism is a revolutionary philosophy of 
thought and action, the two together for a whole hu- 
man being. It becomes revolutionary when thinking and 
action become one, in each person. This is when the rev- 
olution becomes permanent. Marx’s Marxism to me 
means self-development, the dialectical process from 
slavery to Freedom, or it is nothing. 
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BOSNIA CRISIS REVEALS ACHILLES 
HEEL OF WESTERN ‘CIVILIZATION’ 


I can’t separate what’s happening now 
in Bosnia from what’s going on in Soma- 
lia. It’s a world concept of retrogression. 
The U.S. government always seems 
ready to attack a Third World country, 
but when it’s a question of attacking the 
Serbs in Bosnia— suddenly they say 
that’s too much like a Vietnam situa- 
tion. I think their attack on the warlords 
in Somalia is their preparation for war 
right here at home. They’re preparing 
for another Civil War. 

Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I attended a rally for Bosnia at the UN 
on May 23, and almost the only ones 
who came out were Muslims from vari- 
ous communities. The Left wasn’t in 
sight. But the Bosnians I spoke to made 
sure to say they were not particularly re- 
ligious, it was just culture and tradition 
because they had once been conquered 
by the Ottoman Empire. They were 
quite open to dialogue with the 
Left— but the Left wasn’t there! Here is 
a nation, Bosnia, that prides itself on its 
multicultural heritage, being smashed to 
bits in the name of “Lebensraum” [liv- 
ing space] and Nazi-like narrow nation- 
alism, and where is the multi-cultural 
movement? Where is the Left that al- 
ways supported national self-determina- 
tion? Only the Women’s Liberation 
Movement has come out for Bosnia. Out 
of all this, if Bosnians who survive are 
drive into the hands of Muslim funda- 
mentalism, who will be to blame? 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

I am Indian Muslim and consider my- 
self a feminist, so hearing about the rape 
camps where women are held and raped 
by Serbian men is both a women’s issue 
and a Muslim issue for me, as well as 
just a human rights issue. To allow the 
ethnic cleansing and the rapes to happen 
in Bosnia sanctions the tendencies of 
other groups elsewhere in the world. 
Like in India there are extreme Hindu 
nationalists who use Serbian terminol- 
ogy as their ideal of a clean Hindu na- 
tion cleansed of Muslims. So when peo- 
ple say this is a contained civil war with 
no ramifications here or else- 
where— that’s not true. 

Indian Muslim feminist 
Chicago 

* * * 

One of the most important points 
made in your lead on Bosnia in the June 
issue of N&L concerns the fact that the 
Western powers haven’t lifted a finger to 
prevent the destruction of the multi-eth- 
nic nature of Bosnia because of the nar- 
row nationalist politics upon which each 
of them rests. Whether it be Germany or 
France, Italy or England, a tremendous 
revival of European racial chauvinism is 
underway. Let’s not forget that the very 
notion of “ethnic cleansing” first arose 
from within the heart of West Europe it- 
self a half-century ago. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

A tragic irony grips the world. Concur- 
rent with the recent opening of the Hol- 
ocaust Museum in Washington another 
“ethnic cleansing” is underway. Again, 
America and the rest of the world at- 
tempt to cleanse their political impoten- 
cy with (feel good) resolutions and other 
non-solution gestures. While Auschwitz 
is now implanted in our minds as a trag- 
edy that should never have occurred nor 
ever be repeated, to a lesser extent, it is 
while my pen meets the page! That six 
million Jews were slaughtered is outra- 
geous in the sense that a targeted class 
of people were sacrificed by a state-sanc- 
tioned system evilly employed by a mul- 
tiplier of six million. So it is in the war 
in Yugoslavia. Future generations will 
recall Srebrenica as yet another example 
of mankind’s obsession with destroying 
one another. 

E. Dan Ritchie 

Riverdale, Maryland 

* * * 

I found the Editorial on Bosnia in the 
May issue of N&L unconvincing, as I feel 
that the blame on the U.S. for the trage- 
dy of Bosnia falls a long way short of 
“aiding genocide” (not forgetting that 
the U.S. and other major state powers 
are guilty of that terrible charge else- 
where in the world, as in East Timor). 


In ex-Yugoslavia, whatever the vacilla- 
tions, the Western forces have con- 
demned the Serbian aggression and the 
murderous “ethnic cleansing,” have 
supported sanctions and called for war 
crimes tribunals, and threatened mili- 
tary action against Serb forces (although 
the threat turned out to be a bluff, 
which the Serbian Chetniks successfully 
called). 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

Your Lead article on Bosnia ends with 
a quote from a participant in a Manrist- 
Humanist discussion who asked “how 
can the effort to reconstitute a critical, 
humanist Marxism pose a pole of attrac- 
tion against today’s narrow national- 
ism?” That is very difficult to work out, 
because the mass publicity for so long 
was that Marxism is Communism; it is 
quite a job to try to get out the message 
that Marx’s Marxism is a humanism. 
Before I encountered News and Letters, 
I was just like Joe Average, and believed 
that the perversion of “Marxism” was 
its reality. 

New Reader 
Los Angeles 


THE STRUGGLE 
OF HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 


My three children, my husband and I 
were held in this HIV detention camp at 
Guantanamo Bay for more than one 
year. We have passed all the interviews 
of the INS and have proven that we have 
a well-founded fear of persecution if 
forced to return to Haiti. While others in 
our situation have been allowed to go to 
the U.S., we have been forced to remain 
on Guantanamo because the doctors say 
that I am HIV positive. I don’t know 
what to believe but I cannot trust any- 
thing that is said by the people who are 
responsible for subjecting my family and 
me to these inhumane conditions. 

I want my children and husband, who 
are not HIV positive, to go to the U.S. It 
is very sad that the U.S. government 
forces us to make such a decision but my 
family’s life must go on. The children 
need to go to school. I don’t understand 
why the military who persecutes the 
Haitian people are not being punished. 
Instead, it is the military’s victims who 
are punished by being forced to remain 
indefinitely in the intolerable conditions. 

M. Valney 
Haitian refugee 



e 

PRISONERS RESIST 

I have tried to do something that few 
other convicts have tried to do: break 
the mental bondage and express myself. 
I was punished for what I did, got 
thrown in the hole, all my writing sup- 
plies mysteriously came up missing. Got 
beat down and harassed by the fascist 
screws, but all that only makes me more 
determined to overcome the obstacles in 
my path. 

Prisoner 

Michigan 

* * * 

The prison revolt at Lucasville this 
spring showed our captors that they only 
control the prison as long as we put up 
with it. Our refusal to be tested for a 
new drug against tuberculosis wasn’t 
the reason for the uprising per se, but 
rather 21 years worth of guards-on-pris- 
oner brutality, racism, inadequate medi- 
cal care, murders of prisoners by guards, 
etc. With the uprising a light has been 
shined on the barbaric conditions of con- 
finement yet it needs to be shined more 
to expose this. 

Since the surrender, prisoners have 
been brutalized by groups of guards— 
those prisoners who didn’t/couldn’t par- 
ticipate. Guards are spitting in our food, 



denying us recreation and other necessi- 
ties in attempts to provoke us so that 
guards can mace us, bum rush us, and 
brutalize us. What I’m asking people to 
do is call or contact Senator John Glenn 
(U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
20510-3501) and inform him that society 
demands that the U.S. Dept, of 
(Injustice conduct federal investigations 
concerning racism, brutality, etc. here at 
Lucasville. 

Prisoner 
Lucasville, Ohio 


HEALTH CARE: 
IMAGE OF A 
SICK SOCIETY 


Clinton’s actions since he has been in 
office show that he sold the U.S. people 
a lie during the campaign, when he 
promised jobs, health care, etc. But the 
problem is not that he is a “weakling.” 
Clinton is compelled to do what he does 
because of the relationship of forces and 
the conditions of this country. Capital* 
ism now has surplus labor; they can’t 
create more jobs. We have to attack him 
from that standpoint. 

Marxist activist 
California 

* * * 

In the New York Post recently there 
was an article describing the use of ro- 
bots in hospitals, used as messengers, 
filers, meal-servers, etc. Nurses sup- 
posedly love such helpers. Most nurses I 
have spoken to know it means eventual 
lay-offs of health care workers. One ro- 
bot is being leased for $38,000 yearly. 
The great advantage for the bosses is 
that robots don’t call in sick or talk back 
to their supervisors. 

Health care worker 
New York 

* * * 

The management of the health main- 
tenance organization, Kaiser, in Los An- 
geles is trying to use the excuse of Clin- 
ton’s yet-to-be-announced health care 
reform plan to cut back on the wages 
and benefits of Kaiser workers! What 
they are really trying to do is to break 
our union, SEIU Local 399. Not only did 
their latest proposed contract, for 
nurses’ aides, clericals, and technicians, 
take away two holidays and charge us 
for medical care, but they want to take 
away our right to a grievance procedure. 
They propose that management would 
have the right to impose any amount of 
takeaways of their own choosing, and 
the union would have no recourse. 

X-ray technician 
Los Angeles 

* * * 



freedom; it’s always about preserving 
capitalism and its “rights.” We are going 
to be fighting for abortion rights until 
we totally crush this system. 

Disgusted 

Chicago 

• 

GAY LIBERATION 

I liked Tom Williamson’s article on 
the military’s homophobia very much, 
but. 1 don’t agree that the President of 
the U.S. supporting the end of the gay 
ban in the military is “the most monu- 
mental event since the 1969 Stonewall 
Rebellion.” I don’t deny that Clinton’s 
position could have a profound effect on 
the history of the gay and lesbian move- 
ment, but Williamson is falsely compar- 
ing two very different kinds of events. 
Stonewall was a spontaneous act of self- 
determination of people in a freedom 
movement. Clinton’s position is a ruler’s 
political response to the pressure of a 
freedom movement. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

Latin American gays and lesbians in 
Los Angeles protested at the Mexican 
Consulate over the murder of 31 gay 
men in Mexico last year. The deaths 
have been linked to paramilitary and po- 
lice groups, and government authorities 
have so far refused to respond to these 
crimes. Other gay activists now fear for 
their fives and seek support from our 
brothers and sisters in the U.S. and any 
other countries we can reach. 

Feminist in solidarity 
Los Angeles 


VOICES 

FROM 

OVERSEAS 


News & Letters, the Marxist-Human- 
ist newspaper is a well-respected news- 
paper from which the readers can know 
the new points and new interpretation of 
Marxist theory. Readers can also discov- 
er how Marxist-Humanism influences 
the daily lives of people in other coun- 
tries. The newspaper is helpful for my 
teaching and research. I usually read 
N&L with my students and they are very 
interested in it. 

Is it possible to start a special column 
of “Marxism in the West and the East” 
to discuss the differences between Marx- 
ism in the West and East and to discover 
the differences between traditional and 
neo-Marxism? This column would also 
be an excellent forum to publish some 
articles on the philosophy of man from 
the point of view of Marxism and from 
other points of view. 

Educator 
Beijing, China 

* * * 



When I talk to the “working girls” I 
tell them where to go for treatment, how 
to be careful about AIDS. But they want 
to know where they can make money. 
Because there are no jobs they go back 
to the oldest way — to exchange their 
bodies for what they need. They say, 
“I’ve got to live.” Yet the state can 
spend $30,000 a year to warehouse 
somebody in prison. The N.Y. State Pris- 
on system has a $3.2 billion budget, of 
which 82% goes to salaries and fringe 
benefits. That whole sense of hopeless- 
ness prevails for young people. 

Health educator 
New York 

* * * 

On May 28, the Illinois House voted 
down a bill requiring parental notifica- 
tion for abortion for women under 18 by 
only seven votes! What made me so sick 
about it was that it failed not because 
every woman must have self-determind- 
tion. No, it was because the chief doc- 
tor’s lobby finally got seriously involved 
in order to protect themselves against 
the $5,000 fine for performing abortions 
with out notifying a parent. 

This is what Rep. Larry Wennlund 
said, “I’ve supported the concept of pa- 
rental notification, but not the concept 
of driving doctors out of business..,” 
Even when the State comes out on the 
side of human beings, it’s never about 


I have found many of your views of 
great interest and intend to publish por- 
tions of The Marxist-Hnmanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism for the benefit of 
readers in India and as part of starting a 
dialogue with you. News & Letters is 
very important. However, I would appre- 
ciate more news on the worker’s front in 
the U.S. 

Scholar and publisher 
Maharastra, India 
* * * 

We especially appreciate the fact that 
N&L doesn’t focus exclusively on events 
in the U.S. and Europe. We would appre- 
ciate further comments on your differ- 
ences with other groups. 

Revolutionaries 

Malta 

* * * 

I’ve just heard from Mike Tsomva of 
the KAS, (the largest Russian anarcho- 
syndicalist federation) to say that KAS- 
KIR has started publishing a quarterly 
English language paper— “Russian La- 
bour Review”— so as to keep foreign 
sympathizers informed about Russian 
events. It costs $6 per issue; payment to 
be made through Credit Lyonnais, 739 
98HA, depots 215 569L, Agence Paris, 
Daumesnil, 456, 2, Place Felix, Eboue, 
75012 Paris. 

Laurens Otter 
England 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF FREEDOM 


The reports in the May issue dealing 
with the “new Mississippi voices” com- 
bines the best traditions and principles 
of News & Letters in combining theo- 
ry/practice. While those articles revealed 
the power of the “other America” that is 
the best hope and basis on which to 
build for the future, the entire issue 
combined worker and intellectual in a 
dramatic demonstration of the great po- 
tential and contribution News & Letters 
can make in snowing what is wrong, 
why it is wrong, and what has to be done 
to correct these wrongs. 

Radical 

Detroit 

* * * 

The May issue of N&L did some new 
things. First, I never remember seeing 
where you printed Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Archives column and then had someone 
commenting directly on it in the very 
same issue. What made this work was 
the quality and carefulness of Peter 
Wermuth’s Essay. 

What else was new was the passionate 
Lead article on the LA. Rebellion one 
year later by Gene Ford— no bourgeois 
reporter for sure, but “a Black worker 
living in South Los Angeles.” No other 
Left group would even think of “allow- 
ing” a Black worker to write the Lead 
article for their papers. I think this 
, whole issue really caught 
i Dunayevskaya’s notion of what it 
means, as you state in your “Who We 
Are and What We Stand For” statement: 
“We do not separate mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. ’ ’ 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I first began reading News & 
Letters, I was attracted by how it both 
carries news, and is a philosophical or- 
gan. But one of my biggest problems in 
! reading Marxist-Humanist literature is 
I some of the philosophical language that 
•f you use, like “Notion” and “Absolute 
Idea.” Freedom is a wonderful concept, 
but we’ve got to be able to communicate 
it in language people can understand. If 
I went out on the streets in the neigh- 
borhood talking about “Absolute Idea,” 
i I might get myself killed! I agree with 


your anti-vanguardism, but we do have 
to use language that can help people. We 
have to counterpose concrete programs 
for a different reality than what exists 
now, to give people hope. And I disagree 
with the way Dunayevskaya counter- 
poses the role of a small organization 
line News and Letters Committees to 
the mass party, which she says the 
workers will build. We are the masses, 
and it is wrong to consider ourselves 
separate. It’s an abdication of responsi- 
bility. 

Long-time Black activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Unless one understands Hegelian lan- 
guage, the theoretical articles by Raya 
Dunayevskaya are not fully understand- 
able. Yet, over the years, I have not seen 
many terms she uses explained. One can 
get a feeling about some of these writ- 
ings, but it is frustrating to wonder if 
potentially comprehendable ideas are be- 
ing mystified. Nevertheless, I keep read- 
ing N&L— here’s my two-year sub. 

Still trying 
Syracuse 

* * * 

Your work seems now more timely 
than ever as people grope for a new, cur- 
rently relevant Marxism. Dunayevskaya 
may just have had the most cogent inter- 
pretation all along. She may yet get her 
due. 

Feminist intellectual 
Berkeley 

* * * 

Thank you for publishing the two let- 
ters of Dunayevskaya from the late 
1950s in the June issue, which discussed 
why she felt “emboldened” to venture 
into a study of Hegel’s Absolutes in de- 
veloping Marxist-Humanism. It remind- 
ed me of how much radicals limit the ho- 
rizons of their own thought when they 
skip over philosophy for the sake of gain- 
ing a “mass audience.” I believe there is 
a close connection between this tendency 
and the view that the masses need to be 
“organized” from above. As 
Dunayevskaya once put it, the common 
root of all objections to “mystical, ob- 
scure” Hegelianism is the notion that 


the masses are backward. 

F. Leibisch 
Illinois 

* * * 

I like the piece in the June issue called 
“We need no parties” by John Yuill. As 
a worker I can understand his problem 
with the use of the terms “worker” and 
“intellectual,” as it may sound like the 
intellectual is the so-called thinker who 
does the leading and we workers are the 
ones who have to be led. But in the orga- 
nizational life of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, this isn’t what occurs, because 
both workers and intellectuals are chal- 
lenged to take responsibility for ideas of 
freedom. As bad as categories like 
“workers” and “intellectuals” are, we 
will not lose them until we throw out 
this racist, sexist, class-ridden society 
and start to live a life where all of our 
human ability can be used. 

David L. Anderson 
Chicago 



AN ERA OF 
PERMANENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


I was selling the March N&L at an un- 
employment office, shouting the head- 
line of Gene Ford’s column, “Too much 
work or no work at all!” Boy, did that 
get a response! Then I’d link it to the ar- 
ticle on page 3, “Why Clinton’s economic 
plan can’t work!” The only person who 
said “Clinton’s plan will work” was one 
of the workers at the unemployment of- 
fice on his way in from lunch. I guess he 
wasn’t worried about his job. 

Member, N&L Committees 
New York 

* * * 


The homeless show us the face of capi- 
talism— they expose its destruction of 
humanity. Capitalism is dedicated to the 
idea that the human being has no value. 
Clinton’s crisis comes from trying to 
cover that over and make us think that 
things are looking better now. Freedom 
keeps trying to come through but it’s an 
uphill battle. 

Harry 

Chicago 


Do the unemployed in this country re- 
main a reserve source of labor for re- 
structured U.S. capital? Has this capital- 
ism nearly accomplished what it set out 
to do with automation: rid itself of mili- 
tant U.S. labor altogether, first its most 
militant arm, the Black workers, then 
the labor movement in general? It is still 
in for surprises. U.S. capital has indeed 
created, to use their inhuman term for 
it, an “underclass” of unemployed, 
Black and white, young and old, and 
homeless. If this permanent “unem- 
ployed army” is to be capitalism’s new 
“underclass,” how massive does it be- 
come before it shakes and brings down 
what sits on top of it, like a house of 
cards? 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

When Chrysler finally got around to 
building a new Jefferson plant in De- 
troit, they laid off the workers for one 
year. Many of the 6,000 laid off never 
came back. Those that did were sent to 
school for a year to prepare them for the 
new plant. The rest were just left out. 
Now that plant is working she and some- 
times seven days a week. With unem- 
ployment as high as it is here that is a 
crime. In some blocks only one or two 
households have somebody working. 

Black retired worker 
Detroit 

. • 

RACISM IN GERMANY 

I arrived in Germany the week after 
the firebomb assault on the Turkish 
family in Solingen (northwest Germany) 
where three young girls and two women 
were burned to death. Demonstrations 
took place in Solingen every day follow- 
ing the attack. And, on the weekend I ar- 
rived, the largest one was again in 
Solingen along with others in many cit- 
ies across Germany. Probably more im- 
portant was the prior Saturday evening 
when Turkish youths in the largely 
Turkish Kriesberg district, near the for- 
mer Berlin wall, put up barricades and 
fought the police. A Turkish woman ac- 
tivist said that it was the first time 
Turkish youth had directly confronted 
the police. Traveler 

Germany 
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LA. moves to the right with election 



Los Angeles, Ca/.— Newly elected mayor Richard 
Riordan is a rich business man who has given millions of 
dollars in campaign contributions to both Republican 
and Democratic politicians in the past, in his attempt to 
sway political power regardless of who is in office. Now 
he has come of age, out of the political closet, to snatch 
the reigns of power for himself and those on the political 
right, along with big business. 

This election vic- 
tory by Riordan 
over Michael Woo 
will unleash a build- 
up of police pres- 
ence and police pow- 
er within the Black 
and Latino commu- 
nity. That was a 
campaign slogan of 
all the candidates, 
this reactionary ap- 
proach being a re- 
percussion of the 
Los Angeles 1992 
rebellion which sent shock waves throughout the world 
and put fear in the heart of the state which has demand- 
ed a strong hand in government against a disgruntled 
Black population possibly poorer than seen since slavery. 
Black rage is as intense as what led to the unfinished 
Civil War of the 1860s. 

L.A. economic hardship has played a big part in Rior- 
dan’s election, he being a millionaire. Some people think 
a good businessman can turn around the economy. But 
in this system being a good thief equals a good business 
sense. So I fear these “new”-found economic political ac- 
tion leaders that hold office will steal more from the poor 
who they look at as expendable. 

Due to the lack of funds to build up the police force or 
to increase prison space for those being arrested we can 
expect a cut in social services such as hospital care, wel- 
fare, school supplies, workers’ pay, etc. to fund the state 
police force. The cuts will just be another form of attack 
upon the Latino and African American community, the 
poorest neighborhoods, while we see a buildup in police 
presence to keep us in check, to prevent the next rebel- 
lion. Some have characterized the election of Riordan as 
an attempt to move LA. back to the pre-Sam Yorty era 
of the 1950s. But I don’t think that the past three dec- 
ades of movement can be so easily erased from the minds 
of the people. 

Mayor Tom Bradley has retired after being elected 20 
years ago as one of the first Black mayors of a major 
metropolitan city in the U.S. His victory in 1973 was a 
repercussion of the 1965 Watts rebellion, 1960s move- 
ments, and a new Black consciousness. Bradley was 
elected by an area voting population that at that time 
and even today is majority white, with Black, Latino, 
and Jewish voters usually allied against a white conser- 
vative vote, to determine who became mayor. 

A “liberal” intellectual center such as New York City 
just elected its first Black mayor, David Dinkins, only 
three years ago. It seems to be the end of an era of liber- 


al politics and the beginning of a new-found conserva- 
tism, even with the so-called Democrat Bill Clinton in of- 
fice as President, who would not even allow Lani Guinier 
her day in court to defend her views to a Senate commit- 
tee for a job as head of the Civil Rights Commission. 

This election represents part of a reactionary move by 
the state to further suppress the 1992 LA revolt, the 
rebellious spirit of the masses who rose up against a bru- 
tally murderous police force and an unjust system of law 
and order which protects the haves over the have nots at 
the bottom. The masses whose voices have yet to be 
heard clearly, and yet to be silenced completely, demand 
to give direction to drastically needed social change na- 
tionwide. —Gene Ford 

Detroit freedom March’ 


■ m 1993,” as 

many as 100,000 people marched down Woodward Avs. 
on June 26, 30 years after the historic march at which 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., gave the first version of his 
“I Have a Dream” speech. The non-African-American 


eluded delegations from the UAW. Detroit Public 


for 200 city offices in elections this coming fall. But 
nearly half the participants were young, and many of 


A woman wearing a T-shirt in support of Malice 
the Black man beaten to death last November by 
officers currently on trial, had also 
She said there waa no comparison to 


in 


At the rally, however, while outgoing Mayor Coleman 
Young referral to Detroit’s loss of population since 1963, 
he pointed to all the downtown buildings which have 


many more which have been torn down, nor the 9,000 
fewer city employees since he took office in 1974. 

The NAACP combined the march with an all-out push 


a new alliance between the NAACP and the ANC in 
South Africa and announced that Nelson Mandela will 
address their national convention. Detroit NAACP presi- 
dent Wendell Anthony asked people to spend 50% of 
their income in Detroit. The UAW’s Ernie Lofton an- 
nounced that General Motors waa returning 1000 jobs to 
Michigan from Mexico, but he did not discuss the loss of 
200,000 auto industry jobs nationwide since 1979. 

Despite these contradictions and many more unan- 
swered questions, the march demonstrated that De- 
troit’s Black community can come together and intends 
that the 1963 march, in which the spontaneous outpour- 
ing of participants overwhelmed the organizers, not be 
an. . —Susan Van Gelder 


Black World 


‘American Apartheid’ 


(continued from page 1) 

“shocks,” they constituted exacerbating rather than 
causal factors. Likewise, the “exodus” of the Black mid- 
dle class, which Wilson contends left the Black commu- 
nity without a “moral rudder” (sic), did not happen to 
any appreciable degree, because the Black middle class is 
itself a persistent victim of residential segregation. In 
both cases, the spatial concentration of poverty in the 
Black community into an “underclass” would have oc- 

* curred with or without these exacerbating factors be- 
cause the interaction of racial segregation and poverty is 
the central organizing principle of Black reality. 

This introduces Massey and Denton’s second theme, 
namely, that the concentration of race and poverty tends 
toward the phenomenon of hypersegregation. Employing 
the explanatory power of simulated models to disclose 
not only the inexorable logic of racial segregation as the 
key organizing principle of American urbanization but 
the additional insight into how segregation and poverty 
are “built into” the Black community, Massey and Den- 
ton reach the startling conclusion that “blacks living in 
the heart of the ghetto are among the most isolated peo- 
ple on earth” (p. 77). 

* As powerful as Massey and Denton’s contention is that 
“Geographically concentrated poverty is built into the 
experience of urban blacks by racial segregation” (p. 
118), it is when they take up the question of Black isola- 
tion and social alienation, the third theme of their study, 
that the power of their analysis relapses into a psycho- 
logical reductionism. It is in their treatment of the “op- 
positional identities” and “oppositional culture” of the 
Black community that it becomes apparent why Massey' 
and Denton dedicated American Apartheid to the Black 
social psychologist Kenneth B. Clark, and devoted the 
longest section of their book to a discussion of “The Cul- 
ture of Segregation.” 

>. THE PITFALLS OF CULTURE 


tional culture” in the Black community. Their distortion 
of “being black” as a form of social deviance because of 
its oppositional nature represents a depoliticization of 
Black consciousness. Indeed, what accounts for Black op- 
positional identity and culture today if not the continu- 
ing presence of the political consciousness of the rebel- 
lious 1960s wedded to a new social consciousness that 
has emerged from the very conditions that Massey and 
Denton otherwise so powerfully describe? 

Thus the point is, Massey and Denton have made the 
social environment the social entity that has to be com- 
pletely transformed, not individual “role models.” Mas- 
sey and Denton know that nothing less than a revolution 
in the social relations of this country can achieve that 
end. What they do not know, given the limits of their 
methodology, is that that revolutionary end is contained 
in some form in the oppositional social consciousness 
that presently exists in the Black community. 

Dr. Kenneth Clark never did, nor could in the midst of 
the turbulent ’60s, draw the revolutionary implications 
of his psychological analysis of the effects of racial segre- 
gation on the Black mind. That is because the psycholog- 
ical explanation stops at the threshold of the philosophi- 
cal which does follow out the logic of racism to its inexo- 
rable conclusion so that its consequences are readily ap- 
parent. 

Following his philosophic formulation of racial segre- 
gation as substituting an “I-It” for an “I-Thou” social 
relation in his famous “Letter from a Birmingham Jail,” 
Martin Luther King drew the immediate, revolutionary 
consequences from the philosophical articulation when 
he declared that “when you see the vast majority of your 
20 million Negro brothers [and sisters] smothering in an 
air-tight cage of poverty in the midst of an affluent socie- 
ty.. .when you are forever fighting a degenerating sense 
of ‘nobodiness’— then you will understand why we find it 
difficult to wait.” 

American Apartheid is a serious beginning in seeing 
and understanding “why we find it difficult to wait”; 
however, it stops short at the “making of the under- 
class” without ever discerning the “new passions and 
new forces” for the reconstruction of society to be found 
therein. 


JULY, 1993 

Mauritania- 
Africa’s other apartheid 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from “Maur- 
itania— The Other Apartheid” by Garba Diallo, who also 
helps publish the journal Focus Mauritania. The full text 
can be obtained from Nordiska Akrikainstitutet, PO Box 
1703, S-751 47 Uppsala, Sweden. Copies of Focus Maur- 
itania can be obtained from PO Box 280, Toyen 0608 
Oslo 6, Norway. 

Since its artificial creation by colonial France in 1960, 
Mauritania has been a playground for violent ethnic 
strife, the shameful practices of classical slavery, civil- 
.an/military authoritarian rule compounded by serious 
ecological degradation resulting from prolonged 
droughts and catastrophic desertification processes. 

The arbitrary creation of Mauritania by the forcing to- 
gether of two ethnically distinct and historically antago- 
nistic communities makes any attempt to build a sense 
of nationalist and national identity a daunting task. This 
has been exacerbated by an obsessive determination on 
the part of the Arabs not to share political power with 
their black co-citizens. 

It was in the name of national “unity” that Maur- 
itania’s first president, Mokhtar Ould Daddah, aban- 
doned free political pluralism in favor of power and one- 
parfy rule in 1961. This centralisation of power caused 
widespread discontent at the periphery, and corruption 
and nepotism in the centre. Political power was removed 
from the black south to the Arab north, thus confirming 
black fears of Arab domination. 

RACIAL TENSIONS between the ruling Arab 
north and disenfranchised south mounted and exploded 
into periodic violence in 1966, 1968, 1979. The Sahelian 
droughts of the 1970s-80s and Mauritania’s involvement 
in the West Sahara War in 1976-79 turned Arab nomads 
into ecological/war refugees and created an extensive 
slum belt around the main towns and along the Senegal 
Valley. 

In 1979, Mauritania gave up its part of the Sahara ter- 
ritory and signed a peace accord with Polisario, the liber- 
ation front in Western Sahara. However, neither nation- 
al unity was restored nor the economy repaired. On the 
contrary, further strain was added when thousands of 
black slaves as well as free black African soldiers who 
had been recruited in the army to fight in the desert 
were purged from the army following the peace treaty 
with Polisario. 

These internal factors combined with external ones, 
namely, the growing influence from extremist Arab re- 
gimes like Iraq, Syria and Libya, pushed the military re- 
gime to resort to draconian measures for “solving” the 
problems. 

In 1980, classical slavery was “abolished” in order to 
rob initiative away from the newly-created Free Slave 
Movement, El Hor; Islamic Shari’a laws were imposed to < 
calm slaveholders’ fears for a real emancipation of their i 
slaves.. .Most important of all, however, was the adoption j 
of new land laws in 1983-84: African customary land 
ownership was abrogated to allow the state to allocate 
fertile African land along the Senegal River to Arab no- 
mads and businessmen from the north. 

The mounting racial tensions led to the creation of the 
African Liberation Forces of Mauritania, FLAM, in No- 
vember 1983. FLAM published a manifesto in April 1986 
in which it denounced the establishment of an “apart- 
heid state in Mauritania.” It called on the government 
and enlightened Arab socio-political bodies to initiate a 
national dialogue to solve Mauritania’s national question 
and identify crisis. It also called on the black community 
to unite and fight for its political, economic and cultural 
rights by all means necessary, including armed struggle. 

Col. Taya’s regime, which seized power on December 
12, 1984, responded to legitimate black demands with j 
more violence and discrimination. Hundreds of black in- j 
tellectuals, suspected of being FLAM members, were ar- j 
rested and sentenced to long terms in September 1986. 

In 1987 several thousand black servicemen in the armed 
forces were purged while many others were jailed, 
banned and confined to remote villages.... 

IT WAS IN the context of [this] crisis that FLAM de- 
cided to resort to armed struggle, which has been com- 
bined with a diplomatic campaign to let the world com- 
munity know what is taking place in Mauritania. 
FLAM’s headquarters is based in Dakar. It operates mil- 
itarily from both Senegal and Mali as well as from within 
Mauritania. Following Taya’s declaration of pending po- 
litical liberties last year FLAM suspended its armed 
struggle to give the democratic initiative a chance. The 
armed struggle was resumed as time revealed that what 
Taya meant amounted to democracy “a la apartheid” 
identical to the one that has been practiced in apartheid 
South Africa since 1910. 

FLAM’s main problem is a lack of resources. It is not 
easy to convince foreign groups or governments to pro- 
vide assistance to the struggle simply because people 
hardly know about Mauritania, let alone what is taking 
place down there. The Arab factor also frightens many 
black and western countries from taking the 
Mauritanian issue up for fear of endangering their eco- 
nomic and financial interests in the Arab world. 

—Garba Diallo 
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As much as they are at pains to critique the 
neoconservative “culture of poverty” arguments, Massey 
and Denton succumb to just such a tendency in their dis- 
cussion of the “personal failings,” “individual shortcom- 
ings,” and “normative” behavior and “values of opposi- 
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Fetishism of capitalist knowledge 


Peter F. Drucker, Post-Capitalist Society (New York: 
Harper Collins, 1993). 

Peter Drucker’s new book asserts that we are on the 
verge of an epochal transformation where the “real, con- 
trolling resource” of production is “knowledge” (p. 6). 
Further, this knowledge is to be created and practiced in 
egalitarian “modem organizations” which reject any no- 
tion that “philosophy is the queen of the sciences.” This 
type of organization is a “team of ‘associates’ ” that gets 
rid of the idea cf a “boss” (p. 56). Drucker returns in his 
conclusion to reiterate that ‘There is no ‘Queen of 
Knowledge’... All knowledges are equally valuable” (p. 
217). There Drucker expands on his euphemism for the 
boss, the manager, who sees “knowledge as a means to 
the end of organizational performances.” While knowl- 
edge is a tool for managers, those who are managed and 
practice their “specialized knowledge” see the “organi- 
zation as a tool” (p. 215). 

UTILITY FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

Drucker’s search for a “unifying force” for “post-capi- 
talist society” focuses on utility. Utility for what? For 
that most capitalist of determinants, productivity. Druc- 
ker shows that the term productivity and the term or- 
ganization, as we now understand it, didn’t even come 
into being until after World War II. Drucker cavalierly 
proclaims that productivity gains have made Marxism ir- 
relevant, overcoming “the ‘alienation’ and 
‘immiseration’ of the laboring class, and with it the 
whole notion of the ‘proletarian’ ” (p. 33). 

Marx’s precise conception was that a society’s chang- 
ing level of technological development and intensity of 
labor set a standard, “socially necessary labor-time,” 
which determines whether a commodity-producing or- 
ganization survives. The capitalist obsession is with the 
completely phantom “quality” of things issuing out of 
commodify production, the amount of labor time “in” 
them. That is why “knowledges” that increase produc- 
tivity get profoundly unequal treatment. A kind of 
knowledge that is “more equal” than others is formal 
logic which denudes thought of all meaning and reduces 
it purely to a tool. 

I can say from ten years experience as a programmer 
applying this kind of knowledge that this is a new inten- 
sification of the alienation of the activity of the whole 
person. The ability to animate machines, to regulate and 
dominate the live worker, is precisely why this kind of 
knowledge is valued. “Electronic Plantation” is what 
workers call the minimum wage and computer-control- 
led workplace awaiting many of those lucky enough to 
be ’’recycled” into a job in this restructured workforce. 1 

Drucker is worried there is a “danger of a new ‘class 
conflict’ between-knowledge workers and service work- 
ers” because of income disparity, not alienated labor (p. 
96). He sees deep difficulties lasting a “generation or 
two,” and calls for expanded services, mostly volunteer 
work, in the social sector to help those “left behind in 
the shift to knowledge work” (p. 168). He sees the col- 
lapse of Communism not as a reason for the West to 
gloat but as the collapse of a world system based on the 
Cold War Megastate. His answer to central planning is 
to learn to manage the “productivity of knowledge” by 
picking an ambitious goal which can “make a difference” 
and can be achieved in small “step-by-step improve- 
ments” (pp. 190-1). 

Drucker extols the re-engineering movement, which 
h a s just begun to bring new uses of computer technology 
into work flow designs, as the answer especially to prob- 
lems in the low-wage service sector. That same move- 
ment has even awakened today’s business analysts to a 
new immediate fact: that “too much productivity 
growth” is not the solution but the cause of massive un- 
employment. Their estimate that in a few years as many 
as 25 millio n of the remaining 90 million private sector 
jobs will be wiped out portends a job situation not seen 
“since the Depression.” 2 


1 See “On the Electronic Plantation,” San Francisco Chronicle, “this 
World” section, March 21, 1993. 

* See “ ‘Re-Engineering’ Gives Firms New Efficiency, Workers the Pink 
Slip,” Wall Street Jonrnal, March 16, 1993. A similar view is also in 
“Jobs Jobs Jobs," BusinessWeek, February 22, 1993. 

Gay activists at crossroads 

Chicago, 111.— The events of the last week of June 
marked a crossroads for gay and lesbian rights. Over one 
million gays, lesbians and bisexuals participated in Pride 
Parades nationally June 27, with 400,000 in San Fran- 
cisco, 140,000 in Chicago, and 250,000 marchers and 
300,000 cheerers-on in New York. Yet three days later, 
an anti-gay measure barring passage of laws protecting 
gay civil rights, defeated in Oregon state elections in No- 
vember, won approval in two cities and four counties in 
local Oregon elections. 

Speakers in Chicago denounced the Oregon initiative 
and one passed last fall in Colorado. An especially sober- 
ing speech by a Pink Angel discussed the increase in 
anti-gay assaults, arguing that this legislation signals ap- 
proval for such brutal attacks. 

Speakers also challenged Clinton’s appointment just 
before Pride weekend of an AIDS commissioner with lit- 
tle policy-making power, and demanded to know why 
over a decade of AIDS research has failed to produce ef- 
fective drugs. Others expressed rage at his foot dragging 
on lifting the military ban on gays. 

Many of us breathed a sigh of relief when Clinton was 
elected. Months later relief is turning to anger. 

— Laurie Cashdan and Tom Williamson 


MARX’S VIEW 

For Marx, capitalism’s absolute was a growing army of 
unemployed and at least that much has become trans- 
parent to the business world in this new stage of 
globalized commodity production. In 1986 Drucker’s as- 
sessment of what was needed in “The Changed World 
Economy” was to “uncouple” what the Great Depres- 
sion taught economists they must unite to save capital- 
ism, i.e., production and employment. Answering Druc- 
ker then, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that what all the 
capitalist ideologues failed to understand was the “fun- 
damental Marx prediction, that the failure to reproduce 
labor means the death of their whole system.” 3 

Will anything new come out of that “death” or will 
we have new disasters like Bosnia? Drucker calls for a 



“society of organizations [that] is profoundly pluralis- 
tic” (p. 51) with each oriented around a distinct task. 
Such a view whitewashes the unitary straitjacket in the 
underlying unidimensional organizing principle that re- 
lates them ail— the commodity form of the product of la- 
bor. That’s what all the ideologues genuflect to. From 
the beginning of the introduction of automation, work- 
ers have fought alienated labor and have questioned in 
their struggle the very nature of labor under capitalism. 

For Marx everything depended on opening up the 
question of form by studying the commodity not as capi- 
talists do— as a valid substance outside the human sub- 
ject. Marx disclosed the total anti-human logic of that 
idea which relates people through things and gives the 
product of labor a life of its own. Instead, Marx saw new 
possibilities with the creation of spontaneous organiza- 
tions, like the Paris Commune, in the struggle against 
capitalism. Instead of being fixed in commodity-form, 
form as form of labor became the open-ended realization 
of ideas. That could create genuine pluralism and open 
up organizations from having fixed functions to the self- 
development of the idea as well as the creation of new 
knowledge. For Marx only then could “labor, from a 
mere means of life...become the prime necessity of life.” 

—Ron Brokmeyer 


3 Raya Dunayevskaya, The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capi- 
talism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1992), p. 149. 



World Congress on AIDS 

Berlin, Germany— The IXth World Congress on 
AIDS was held here June 7-11, with 14,000 attending 
from 166 countries. Selected as a site before the crum- 
bling of the Berlin Wall in 1990, it was already generally 
believed that eastern and central Europe were ripe for a 
new explosion of the epidemic. And since the site selec- 
tion in the late 1980s, Michael Merson, head of the 
World Health Organization’s Global Program on AIDS, 
said, “Economic crisis, unemployment, civil conflicts and 
social disruptions...provide fertile ground for a surge in 
AIDS...” 

Indeed, the incidence of HIV is rising in the Czech Re- 
public, Slovakia, Hungary and Russia, with the outlook 
especially grim in Moscow. While the government admits 
to 700 cases, some AIDS experts estimate the real num- 
ber at 20,000. Marina Savelyeva, a pharmacologist and 
AIDS activist in Moscow, described an extreme shortage 
of drugs and medical equipment, even to test people for 
the virus. Equally ominous is the government’s attitude, 
and its bureaucracy, which impede the flow of funds 
from outside the country to activist groups in Moscow. 
She said, “We wrote the ministries many letters. The re- 
sponse we got was not welcoming at all. They wrote that 
AIDS isn’t the biggest health problem in Russia. The ab- 
sence of aspirin is.” 

Although the U.S. has by far a greater number of 
AIDS cases than any other country, the conference 
hasn’t been held there for several years due to the Rea- 
gan-Bush policy of denying entry to those who admit be- 
ing infected with HIV. Recently, the U.S. Congress voted 
to retain the policy, despite Clinton’s vow to reverse it, 
intensifying the embarrassing position of U.S. research- 
ers in the world scientific community. 

In some major African cities one in three adults are 
HIV positive, and though some researchers reported the 
rate of new infections is stabilizing there, though at an 
extremely high rate, in the rural areas no such plateau 
has been reached. An African researcher declared, 
“From the studies presented here today, I still cannot 
get the tangible solutions that we need.. ..If you tell me 
that you need to maximize efficiency and improve con- 
sumer strategies, I may not be able to understand that.” ■* 
In South and Southeast Asia, especially Thailand, Bur- 
ma and India, the number of infections has tripled in 
less than 18 months. 

While the rate of new infections is often said to be sta- 
bilizing in many areas outside the Third World, that 
glosses over the continuing rise in the poorest, minority 
urban neighborhoods (especially among women), where 
often the disease isn’t detected until after the person is 
dead. And a medical correspondent for a Spanish news- 
paper remarked on Spain’s 200,000 HIV-infected people, 
the highest rate in Western Europe: “The situation for a 
country like mine, whose economy is still rather weak, 
will be near catastrophic if new HIV infections cannot be 
brought to a halt. And this idea seems almost utopian.” 

Merson of WHO, who believes that 14 million people 
are infected worldwide, said, “The epidemic of HIV [the 
infection stage] is well advanced, but the AIDS [full- 
blown disease stage] is just beginning. As the decade pro- 
gresses, it will bring about increasingly severe social and 
economic consequences.” 

—Victor Hart 

Letter from a prisoner 

We are off and on lockdown for just about anything. 
At the time of this writing we are locked down because 
they just killed another prisoner here, for nothing, a cell, 
a TV or just because of the color of one’s skin. However, 
I’ll try to give to you my small opinion on freedom and 
total liberation within America as I see it. 

As for Marx’s philosophy of revolution, it is not a veiy 
easy job for me, because you know that I do not really^ 
agree with the doctrines of the Communist Parties, and 
feel that the USSR and China both have a class struggle. 
It’s still the same old line of the very rich and the very 
poor, which always seems to be most of the people of any 
country, China, America or the USSR. 

This is really one of the reasons I so enjoy reading the 
works of Raya Dunayevskaya, which always cry out 
against those little private gangs, working under the col- 
or of capitalism or Communism. It’s very dear, and I 
fully understand, that when socialism was formulated by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, they were thinking about the 
people, poor people, with all the people in mind. Howev- 
er, the r uling class have always misused and abused that 
power, and became little private gangs working for their 
own self-interest. They make laws to control the poor, to 
give to them the power to direct or regulate, like a con- 
trolled experiment of some very poor human-animals. 

If the ruling class can change the laws when they feel 
like it, even re-word our “Holy Bible,” then all the good = 
ideals of a classless and stateless sodety, in which you 
find the equal distribution of economic goods in the 
hands of all the people, will never happen, here in Amer- 
ica. We as a people must first learn to live with each oth- 
er, without race, money or religion pulling us apart. 

I personally do not feel that you can find an elected of- 
fidal who does not have an obligation to the ruling class 
first, then, self-interest and then the public. In so doing 1 
he becomes the property of the powerful rich and the 
private gangs. So I feel lie Raya Dunayevskaya’s call for 
“a whole new beginning,” and a people’s revolution to 
remove the controlling body of criminals; reaching for a 
better future-for-alL 

Prisoner 

Illinois 
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Immigrant tragedy reveals China’s state-capitalist crisis 


(continued from page 1) 

The refugees on the Golden Venture were all from 
Fujian, a coastal province near the heart of this area of 
rapid expansion, yet all felt the necessity to flee to earn 
a living. It is an indication of the scope of disruption in- 
volving mind-boggling numbers of people: an unofficial 
estimate of 100 million unemployed in China, rising as 
high as 300 million by the end of the decade. Many of 
these are peasants who had been hidden on the land but 
who are now forced off to look for work— 90 million 
people have descended on the coastal provinces alone. 
This February 700,000 migrant workers passed through 
Guangdong’s capital only to be turned back. 

Even workers who do get hired into the new export- 
processing industries work as contract laborers minus 
the benefits of older workers in state enterprises with 
the “iron rice bowl”— guaranteed work. Newly hired 
workers in those state enterprises also now are contract 
laborers, working side-by-side with workers who do have 
housing or health benefits. All workers alike risk the im- 
poverishment of double-digit inflation, and over 100% 
inflation on key commodities with subsidies removed. 

Already massive layoffs in state enterprises in the last 
five years are just the tip of the iceberg of what is 
planned— in coal alone, the state plan is to close 30 ma- 
jor mines and lay off 400,000 more miners. Over two- 
thirds of 1.2 million remaining workers at the Wuhan 
Iron and Steel complex are set to be laid off. As many as 
70% of the layoffs have been women, far beyond their 
numbers in the affected industries. 

Without unions independent of the state, workers 
have resorted to direct action to oppose plant closings 
and layoffs. At one coal mine, miners burned down their 
manager’s house and got their jobs back— at least for 
that moment. 

Acts of sabotage and violence have been so widespread 
following layoffs that the state enacted a plan to focus 
police and military power on plant closings; “Security 
work should be strengthened at factories, oil fields, 
mines and other key state projects to prevent people 
with ulterior motives from stirring up workers to riot.” 

THE PEASANTS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

In the countryside it has been the actions of the local 
officials that have been stirring up the peasants to riot. 
Confiscatory taxes on crops have left some peasants, in 
reports from Manchuria to Anhui, with less than subsis- 
tence. The extraordinary added taxes and tax increases 
are tied to rampant corruption and cronyism, for pro- 
jects that can become private holdings in insider deals. 

In an atmosphere encouraging every kind of money- 
making sideline, local officials are still conniving with 
gangs trafficking in women— kidnapping them and sell- 
ing them as peasants’ wives. These women are frequent- 
ly maimed or shackled in order to prevent their escape. 

Peasants unable to resist powerful local officials have 
had everything taken, as with a peasant in Guizhou who 
said he was left without the means to buy pants for his 
children. But peasant revolts have been widespread, with 
tax collectors killed, or protests as in Henan where peas- 
ants blockaded the main rail fine for 24 hours to demand 
an end to added taxes and an end to the practice of is- 
suing IOUs instead of cash for compulsory crop sales to 
the state. 

THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 

, There is repeated evidence that the various strands of 


the Democracy Movement of 1989 were never crushed, 
that imprisonment and labor camps have not quieted de- 
mands for freedom and democracy. Yet even as Beijing 
has selectively released some well-known political prison- 
ers from as far back as the Democracy Wall movement of 
1980-81, such as Xu Wenli and Wang Dan who refused 
to recant, arrests of political prisoners have continued. 

Still, a dozen or more organizations have been able to 
maintain themselves underground, continuing to put out 
leaflets or newspapers. Some have continued to voice 
public demands, notably Han Dongfang, the railroad 
worker who founded the Bering Autonomous Workers 
Federation in Tiananmen Square in May 1989, despite 
his near-fatal jail term. 

But it was to the army that Deng Xiaoping turned in 
1989 to try to crush the movement in the June 4 massa- 
cres of Tiananmen Square and Chengdu— and the mili- 
tary has been in the ascendancy ever since. On paper the 
military has a nominal budget of a farcical $6 billion dol- 
lars. The actual expanded budget has enabled the mili- 
tary to purchase fighter aircraft from the former Soviet 
Union that dominate the Asia-Pacific sky, and to consid- 
er buying an aircraft carrier as well. As a consequence, 
shown in its laying firm claim to the Spratley Islands 
and its oil resources. However, the role of the army is 
above all within its own borders. 

Beginning May 24, the 42nd anniversary of the 1951 
Chinese takeover of Tibet, 200 or so people demonstrat- 
ed against price rises, rent increases and an end to free 
health services— then deepened the demonstration with 
the additional slogan, “Chinese out of Tibet.” Protest- 
ers suffered tear gas attacks but continued demonstrat- 
ing for four days, until local authorities publicly agreed 
to address grievances. This time there was no repeat of 
the massacre of 1988. 

Other Tibetans have complained of their best students 
being taken to China proper for years at a time to be ed- 
ucated— apparently with the intent to mold a whole new 
generation of leaders for Tibet to replace the mainly Chi- 
nese officials now in control. That the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party (CCP) is determined to maintain control of Ti- 
bet is made clear from the elevation of Hu Jintao, former 
Party boss over Tibet, to the seven-member Standing 
Committee of the Politburo at last October’s meeting of 
the 14th Central Committee. 

NEW DISCUSSIONS OF MARXISM 

What most frightened Deng Xiaoping and his hand- 
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picked successors are reports of revived discussions of 
Marxism among dissidents within and without China. A 
decade ago China’s rulers still laid claim to being Marx- 
ist but underlined their link to Mao Zedong, not Marx, 
when they began a campaign against “spiritual pollu- 
tion,” targeting especially Wang Ruoshui for exposing 
the existence of alienation within China. Admitting al- 
ienation existed within China would have conceded the 
state-capitalist nature of China. But the CCP claim to 
represent Marxism discredited Marxism among some in- 
tellectuals in the Democracy Movement. 

Since 1989 the Party lays claim only to state power, 
and in the face of the free market and stock exchanges 
has had to give up its fraudulent claims to continuity 
with Marx. That has lifted a great weight from the 
shoulders of those rethinking after 1989. 

Now in current discussions one intellectual has said 
that you cannot blame what happened in China on 
Marxism, because the CCP leaders by 1949 had no con- 
nection to Mara’s ideas. One young activist disagreed, 
naming Marxist scholars within the Party, though agree- 
ing that they identified Marxism with state property. 
There is general agreement that the youth in China are 
very interested in the writings of the young Mara on hu- 
manism. 

For China’s rulers, confronted by a population that 
does not respect their authority, Wang Ruoshui’s words 
should remain terrifying: “A specter is haunting the 
Chinese intellectual world — the specter of humanism.” 

On ‘multiculturalism’ 

Steven’s article “Multiculturalism: a rejoinder” 
(News & Letters, March 1993) responding to other col- 
umns in recent issues on the subject is so chock-full of 
buzzwords that it is virtually unreadable. Nevertheless 
its persuasive point, that multiculturalism is a reaction 
to the dominant official culture which negates “differ- 
ences, history, revolution,” does warrant serious consid- 
eration and discussion. Radical students drawn to the 
apparently oppositional project of considering the emer- 
gent versus the dominant cultures are not simply dupes 
of reformists wearing new clothes. Indeed, despite their 
reaction against humanism, often viewing any mention 
of humanism as bourgeois, there is a nascent radicalism 
that recognizes the creativity of marginalized cultures. 

These cultures of the oppressed are often expressions 
of struggles against the dehumanization organic to capi- 
talism. The fact that there are many cultures is for some 
a cause for celebration. It is enough for them to recog- 
nize everyone else, perhaps to “understand” that “they 
are different.” There is a multicultural industry produc- 
ing larger, more inclusive books for the curriculum. Yet 
nothing really fundamental is challenged. 

DIVISION OF MENTAL, MANUAL 

Not all advocates of multiculturalism accept this view. 
Yet even those who emphasize the oppositional quality of 
minority cultures fail, it seems to me, to question the di- 
vision of mental and manual labor— of intellectuals and 
workers— so fundamental to capitalist society. In this, 
the current critics who admire Adorno have forgotten 
his statement that culture is an expression of the divi- 
sion of mental and manual labor. It is a division which 
Mara regarded as the hallmark of capitalist society. It is 
precisely this that needs to be challenged now. 

In other words, Steven still assumes that intellectuals 
intelrpret cultural representations. The mass movement 
is viewed only as “informing” already held categories. 
Thus, what the multicultural intellectual does, apparent- 
ly from the vantage point of “difference” but certainly as 
an outsider, is merely emphasize the internal divisions 
within a mass movement while what makes the “move- 
ment” a movement is glossed over. 

On the other hand, Maya Jhansi suggests in her arti- 
cle on “Multiculturalism and Revolution” (Aug-Sept 
1992) that when multiculturalism abstracts culture from 
revolution it becomes an ideological substitute for revo- 
lution. Jhansi connects this to a critique of 
postmodernism's interest in changes in form. However, 
she seems to take an extreme position that virtually sub- 
merges form while overemphasizing content. Jhansi ar- 
gues that postmodernists tend to assume that all litera- 
ture “from Steele to Hurston to Shakespeare” is equal 
blit at the same time insists that they “privilege form.” 
This conflates two tendencies within postmodernism: 
the literary relativists (who argue that all literature from 
the hack writers to the classics is equal but also include 
the genuine voices of dissent against the “cannon”) and 
those critics interested in aesthetic form (whether mod- 
ernism, postmodernism or whatever). While this might 
not appear to be an important part of Jhansi’s overall 
critique, I believe that separating form and content (and 
emphasizing content) could lead to a position that advo- 
cates a type of crude realism. 

FORM EXPRESSES CHALLENGE 

I think a study of “form” and revolutionary moments 
in history would reveal something other than merely 
“subverting” other literature (an ad nauseum argument 
within academia). Rap music, for example, with its me- 
chanical dissonance and repetition, is not only a lament 
about the fragmentation and mechanization of life, but 
can also express a characteristic of revolt— it is the form 
for a dialogue on experience. 

Form, seen in the context of the content itself and the 
historic context, expresses in some way a challenge to ex- 
isting reality and is not outside of life itself (which is 
really what culture is about), and can also be an expres- 
sion of new human relations. —Shelley 

New York 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Mandat-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
aa in the U.S., or its state property form, os in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955. the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxisl-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevakaya's works 
Marxism mad Freedom— front 1776 until Today 
. (1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), mid Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1952) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Mara’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxisl- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne Stale University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 19S0s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
setves and make ft available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevakaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989). and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Co&ectkm. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizingthis body of ideasfor 
our time. ■ ' V- 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we partwipateroaflclasa and freedom 
struggles, nationally ted internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim....to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth ami thdae intellectuals 
who have brbfeen with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of Newsaod Letters Com- 
mittees. 
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| Youth 1 Chicano Studies struggle- a new stage of youth revolt? 


by Mitch Weerth 

Just as it took the LA. rebellion one year ago to bring 
back a guilty verdict for Stacy Koon and Lawrence Pow- 
ell, so the events at UCLA show today’s youth again 
ready to take matters into their own hands to resolve is- 
sues the bureaucracy cannot. This time the powers-that- 
be was the UCLA administration, forced to face up to a 
25-year-old pledge to make Chicano Studies a full- 
fledged department. 

The fact that UCLA is a hallowed institution of higher 
learning ought not to obscure the nature of the struggle: 
it comes from below. It is not alone that nearly half of 
Latino students in the University of California (UC) sys- 
tem come from families who earn less than $20,000 a 
year, but that today there is a current of revolt running 
deep within Black and Latino communities. Whether or 
not the UCLA events mark a new stage for youth nation- 
ally, there can be seen the beginnings of a new social 
consciousness. 

BAY AREA WALKOUT 

Consider just two of the many recent events in anoth- 
er part of the state, the San Francisco Bay Area. On 
April 1 this year over 2,000 junior high and high school 
students walked out of classes to protest racism and the 
lack of cultural education. Most were Latino. One of the 
participants, Mayachela Garcia, a senior from Skyline 
High, said, “The problem for kids is not in the streets, it 
is in the classroom. We need to restructure our entire 
educational system, not just make adjustments and find 
quick remedies.” Dwayne Johnson, a senior at Oakland 
Technical High, put it this way: “We are hungry to learn 
about our own history and our own culture, but we are 
fed junk. We demand more than that.” 

Other walkouts have been led by 12 to 14-year-olds in 
the area. And at UC Berkeley in March, 50 students 
were arrested for taking over the Chancellor’s office to 
demand that all four ethnic studies programs be given 
department status. Outside the building the University 
Police sprayed Mace on more protesters blocking the 
doors, 

The protest at UCB raised the issue of forming a 
“Third World College” with five separate departments. 
In 1968, this was one of the central demands of the Chi- 
cano student movement at UC San Diego and at UCB, so 
why do two of the top institutions in the state not have 
Chicano Studies departments 25 years later? 

Latino enrollment in the UC system has decreased 
over the past four years. According to the Latino Eligibil- 
ity Task Force just 3.9% of Latino high school grads 
qualify to attend, compared to 5% of African Americans. 
At the same time the number of Chicano Studies majors 
has quadrupled at UCLA since 1989. A similar phenome- 
non is occurring at UCB. 

Interestingly enough, this trend is the opposite of 
what some established Chicano Studies professors have 
predicted recently. It has been the custom to assume a 
rise in enrollment due to the growing Latino population. 
As Carlos Munoz put it in his book, Youth, Identity, 
Power: The Chicano Movement, this predicted increase 
“will not necessarily materialize into larger enrollments 
for Chicano Studies programs. The times have changed 
and there is no Chicano Movement that compels the av- 
erage student to become an activist or study Mexican 
American culture.” The old movement is obviously not 
the only thing that can cause students to pack Chicano 
Studies courses; will the professors who have their jobs 
today as a result of that movement recognize a new stage 
of Chicano consciousness and help it to self-develop? 

AN IDEA STRUGGLING TO BE BORN 

Perhaps there is an idea struggling to be bom in part 
via the UCLA students’ thinking on what kind of educa- 
tion they want. Here is how one of the protesters arrest- 
ed May 11 put it: “Curriculum should be generated from 
issues and struggles in the community at large, and 
would be held accountable by the community. A place 
would be created that would link the Latino community, 
UCLA, Latino students and faculty. Currently, Chica- 
no/Latino students don’t have a space in this university. 
We have some Hollywood front that can be carted away 
or tom to pieces whenever the university deems neces- 
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saiy.” 

This need to relate the community to the university 
was explicitly part of the origins of the struggle for Chi- 
cano Studies. At San Francisco State, in 1968 the pro- 
posed program also saw itself as being “a powerful force 
in the renovation and reconstruction of the entire sys- 
tem of education.” The aim was for an education bom of 
the struggle that would in turn serve that struggle. 

The ideas expressed so far in today’s revolts show 
signs of beginning where the Chicano Movement left off. 
The actual programs that exist today are far from the 
original goal of genuine service to the struggle for free- 
dom, nationally as well as internationally. In the inter- 
vening years the bureaucracy has played its role in 
dulling the senses; as Marx wrote 150 years ago it “is a 
circle from which no one can escape. Its hierarchy is a 
hierarchy of knowledge...” If the old movement meant at 
one time to break completely with that hierarchy of 
knowledge and stand on its own ground, today’s revolts 
expose its failure. A new stage of revolt must begin with 
a total uprooting. 

• 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Following the May 11-12 pro- 
tests at UCLA (See “Chicanos seize UCLA building,” 
June N&L) the university administration began to recon- 
sider student demands. The students held ongoing daily 
protests outside their conference room. 

On May 25, a hunger strike began. Student Marcos 
Aguilar stated, “A few of us were talking about ways to 


counter the assumption that students of color get to- 
gether only to riot. We talked about Cesar Chavez and 
we thought a hunger strike was necessary to bring the 
university around.” 

Strikers’ demands were: departmental status for the 
Chicana/o Studies program, the dropping of charges 
against students arrested for taking over the building on 
May 11, and full funding for all of UCLA’s ethnic studies 
programs. 

There were nine hunger strikers, six of whom were 
UCLA students, four women and two men. One of them, 
Cindy Montanez, 19, was joined by her 16-year-old sis- 
ter. 

One long time Chicano activist, who remained with 
them a number of days and nights, said, “It was impres- 
sive to see the solidarity of families and community. The 
students’ mothers backed them 100%. The 16-year-old 
supporting her sister was really something. Men and 
women were involved, people of all ages and races and 
backgrounds were represented. It means something that 
people from other countries identified with this struggle 
and were ready to lay down their lives. 

“It seems like La Raza has been increasingly politi- 
cized since the 500 years protest in 1992 [against the 
celebrations of Columbus] and then Cesar Chavez’s 
death. The way the strikers expressed it to me was that 
they were doing this fast for the community and for the 
future.” 

Not until June 3 did university negotiators sit down 
and talk with the strikers. —Anna Maillon 


Stop genocide in Bosnia! 


°P European B*egr»ess 



WARSAW 1943 SREBRENICA 1993 


Chicago, IU.—Qn June 25 over 75 people made 
their feelings and determination to stop the genocide in 
Bosnia heard at a protest organized by the Balkan Ac- 
tion Coalition (BAC). It was mostly women from diverse 
backgrounds who participated— -Muslim women, Wom- 
en’s Action Coalition members, Jewish activists, stu- 
dents active on their campuses, as well as men from 
Vietnam Vets Against the War and the Green Party. 
What was really disturbing was that other than News 
and Letters Committees, who had a strong presence, 
none of the Left was to be seen. I also wondered where 
the anti-Gulf war activists were. 

We held huge banners on both sides of Lake Shore 
Drive that read “Our arms embargo supports ‘ethnic 
cleansing,’ ” “Self-defense is a human right, lift the 
arms embargo in Bosnia,” “Don’t let Bosnia die, call 


Clinton at 202-456-1111.” People also held smaller signs 
that “No to Muslim ghettos, yes to multi-ethnic free so- 
ciety!” “Stop the genocide” “Women in U.S. stand in 
solidarity with Bosnian women” “Self-determination for 
Bosnian people” “Stop the partition of Bosnia.” 

Since the demonstration took place at 7:00 a.m., thou- 
sands of people going to work saw us and many honked 
their horns in support. I think this could be the begin- 
ning of a serious kind of internationalism, where overall, 
the recognition is that Bosnia needs to be able to defend 
itself— its multi-ethnic character, and that this is what 
we support, not a call for U.S. military intervention, or a 
capitulation to “ethnic cleansing” by supporting “safe 
havens.” Another demonstration sponsored by BAC and 
the Green Party will take place Tuesday, July 20th, 
11:00 a.m, at 307 N. Michigan. —Sonia Bergonzi 



Heel of Western “Civilization” 

• Articles from News & Letters on the crisis 
in Bosnia 

• Essay by Raya Dunayevskaya on “A Post* 
World War II View of Marx’s Humanism, 
1843-83; Marxist Humanism in the 1950s and 
80s” 

SI 




Negation and the ’90s generation 


I recently attended the first of the workshop/classes on 
“The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism” at the 
News and Letters office in Chicago, and I wanted to talk 
about my personal reaction to the question of negation 
that Hegel, Marx, and Lenin pursued with such vigor. 
Negation— it should appeal to the youth of any genera- 
tion, right? It has always appealed to me on some level. 
Yet those workshops confirmed my personal experience 
as a 19-year-old middle class white male— negation is not 
enough. 

This is a lesson that I learned the hard way, which is 
to say I learned it by growing up in Reagan’s America. 
The rich got richer by negating the underclass and focus- 
ing on the glitter of their affluence. The subcultures that 
attempted to resist this attitude were defeated again and 
again— although not necessarily defeated in the realm of 
action. 

What seems evident is that resistance in the eighties 
(and obviously on many previous occasions) was defeated 
by philosophic attrition. 

The resistance that focused on music failed almost cer- 
tainly because one can only feel angry and nihilistic for 
so long before the simpler, more profound influences of 
capitalism insinuate themselves back into one’s life. Yet 
as I felt my way through these subcultures, I came to 
understand the marvelous feeling of liberation that they 
can give you. They free you to walk the streets and say 
“No.” I really can’t stress the importance of this great 
resounding “No!” enough. 

Yet— negation is not enough, in my experience. These 
subcultures, especially “alternative” music forms, are 
being subverted daily by the very system that they were 
created to oppose. They have been transformed into 
their opposites, to the despair of those of us who so 
treasured the power their negation gave us. Even 
postmodernism, which for the most part was inspired by 


the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche, is beginning to re- 
veal the depth of its denial of a critical element of Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy, that element being “Yes-saying,” * 
which I think is very related to the Hegelian-Marxan dia- 
lectic. 

The lesson I’ve learned from Reagan and Derrida: it is 
not enough to walk through life denying all objectivity’s 
hold on you. Objectivity, through sheer perserverance 
and weight, will drag you down. The only alternative 
that I can perceive is to focus on the kernel of “truth” 
that exists in the imperfect oppositions that surround 
me. The second negation, so important to Hegel and 
Marx, is emerging once again in the struggles of my gen- 
eration. It is up to ns to find the possibilities of future 
social relationships within the current contradictions, 
and to stand ready at the threshold of social change 
with rigorous, dialectical “yes-saying” on the tips of all * 
of our tongues. It must well up from our every action. 

It seems that even the second negation must be 
pushed further. One must understand negativity as a liv- 
ing, moving principle; which is to say that you must un- 
derstand the subtler movement of Ab solute negativity. ^ 
Thin category of the negative is the most devious and the 
most liberating, since it is so intrinsically tied to self- 
consciousness. Does self-consdousness stop suddenly 
when we are presented with a new set of circumstances 
and relationships? If such a sudden halt does not occur 
in our day to day lives, why then should we cease think- 
ing dialectically after any future social revolution? The 
thought is absurd, and thus the concept of a permanent a 
revolution and the movement of the dialectic must be 
truly taken to heart, even if it cannot be properly appre- 
ciated at this moment in time. 

Dialectics can be the source of a great revolutionary 
spirit when it is understood that negation and its oppo- 
site are much too related for anyone to ignore. 

—Jonathan 
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| pur Life and Times | U.S.-UN occupation troops attack Somalis 


1 Our Life ar“i Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Since June 11, UN forces, including the U.S. military, 
have been engaged in ferocious ground and air assaults 
on the neighborhoods of Mogadishu controlled by Somali 
General Mohammad Farah Aidid. The almost daily UN 
bombardments have caused massive destruction. The 
U.S. and the UN have put out Wild West style “wanted” 
posters for Gen. Aidid and his top officers, whom they 
hold responsible for a June 5 ambush in which 23 Paki- 
stani UN troops were killed by Somali forces. To this 
end, Clinton has sent additional U.S. troops to Somalia. 


One month after the short-lived coup supported by the 
• military and carried out in civilian clothes by President 
Jorge Serrano, Guatemalans continue to demand funda- 
mental social change. Less than two weeks after the cur- 
rent president, Ramiro de Leon, was sworn in hundreds 
of Indians rallied in the capital, June 17, to demand cre- 
ation of a “Truth Commission” to investigate and bring 
charges against the military for the murder and disap- 
pearances of tens of thousands of people during the 32- 
year-long civil war. 

The continuing demonstrations by labor unions, stu- 
dents, Indians, human rights activists and others against 
Serrano over austerity measures, government corrup- 
tion, and the lack of serious negotiations with the 
URNG (Guatemalan National Revolutionary Union) to 
end the civil war were growing daily in May when the 
military urged Serrano to dissolve the civilian govern- 
ment and role by degree. 

The sequence of events shows how the discontent and 
revolt in Guatemala drove events: 

• Serrano and the military were unprepared for the 
breadth of opposition to the coup. The business sector 
along with politicians united with grass roots groups, 
unions and the Left against the government. Within a 
few days, denunciations poured in, and small groups of 
demonstrators dared to take to the streets on a daily ba- 
sis. The U.S. threatened immediate withdrawal of eco- 
nomic aid. After one short week on June 1, the military 
forced Serrano to resign. 

• A meeting of the opposition forces was held June 1 
to negotiate the formation of a new government. When 
the military and capitalists shut out the unions and oth- 
er opposition groups, Rigoberta Menchu walked out with 
others in protest. She spoke to a rally the following day, 
characterizing the events as a “coup d’etat against the 
people.” 

• On June 3, the Vice President under Serrano, Gus- 
tavo Espina, declared himself president, with backing by 
the military. Demonstrations against Espina broke out 
immediately and one day later he renounced his claim. 

• On June 6, Ramiro de Leon was sworn in as presi- 
dent. De Leon had been Attorney General for Human 
Rights under Serrano and was given latitude in that role 
to criticize the military for human rights atrocities. 
Thereby he had achieved some measure of popular sup- 
port. However, as President he backed off a demand he 
made during the crisis to prosecute military officers who 
had supported Serrano, and was forced to name one of 
fhe most repressive military heads, Gen. Roberto 
Ferussina, as Defense Minister. 

De Leon, with the backing of business and political 
leaders looking for the “less conflictive” solution, has 
called for a “Social Investment Fund” to send develop- 
ment money into the countryside, in an obvious effort 
to stave off further mass opposition and street demon- 
strations. It is not clear how long the military will allow 
the government to act with any independence. 

What is certain is that the opposition movement from 
^elow, which has thus far kept the guns and tanks off 

In Brief... 

UKRAINE — Discontent in Ukraine erupted in a 
strike wave which began in the Donbass coal region, led 
by the strike committees which had helped to bring 
down Communist rule. Tens of thousands of miners 
from over 200 mines went on strike, June 7, after the 
latest round of government austerity measures which 
quadrupled the price of bread in one week. The miners 
were joined by nearly half a million industrial workers 
who struck in solidarity. The strike committees called 
- (for the resignation of Ukranian leaders, particularly the 
president, Kravchuk, who they say has been “travelling 
abroad, arguing with Russia about dividing the Black 
Sea Fleet and building an unnecessarily large 
army-while watching the parliament make decisions 
^about so-called reforms at the expense of the people,” 

NIGERIA — After planning a tightly controlled two- 
party presidential election in which it hand-picked both 
candidates, the ruling military decided in the end to can- 
cel the results of the June 12 elections shortly after they 
were held. Many observers think that one reason for the 
cancellation was the fact that the slightly left of center 
candidate, Moshood Abiola, seemed to have scored a re- 
' bounding victory. Although himself a Muslim, Abiola is 
from the southwestern Yoruba region. He would have 
become the first leader of post-independence Nigeria, 
military or civilian, who did not come from the predomi- 
nantly conservative and Muslim northern Hausa-Fulani 
region. 


The origins of the June 5 clash are extremely murky. 
On the one hand, it is claimed that Aidid’s forces struck 
as a way of “testing” the UN forces once the U.S. had 
withdrawn most of its troops from Somalia. On the other 
hand, it is admitted that Aidid might have attacked be- 
cause of rumors that the UN was about to shut down the 
Aidid forces’ radio station. That station does lie in ruins 
today, after the massive UN bombardments. 

What is clear is that the UN and the U.S. are attempt- 
ing, in true imperialist fashion, to “teach Aidid a les- 
son.” The UN attacks since June 11 have taken a severe 
toll. The most horrendous incident was that on June 23, 


the streets, has been the deciding force since the May 
coup. The many formations, from indigenous women’s 
groups to student committees and labor unions, have 
gained a new confidence which is still developing and is 
far from satisfied with the latest “civilian” rule. 



Thousands of Guatemalans marched in the streets 
shouting “We don’t want the military, we don’t want 
Espina!” 


Bosnia partition backed 

The New York Times (6/18/93) summed up well the 
capitulation by Clinton and the other Western leaders to 
the genocidal Serbian aggression in Bosnia: “President 
Clinton signaled tonight that the United States might 
accept a partition of Bosnia seized by force, provided that 
all Bosnian Muslims and Croats agreed to such a plan.” 
The stench of the 1938 Munich conference, where the 
bourgeois democracies ratified the carving up of Czecho- 
slovakia by Hitler, forcing the outgunned Czechoslovak 
government to “agree,” filled the air. 

Since ultra-nationalist and fascist Serbian militias now 
control 70% of Bosnia’s territory, and rightist Croatian 
forces much of the remainder, only a tiny sliver of land, 
at most, will be left to the citizens of the multi-ethnic 
Bosnian state, where Muslim Slavs are the most numer- 
ous ethnic group. Unlike either the Serbian or Croatian 
regimes, the Bosnian collective presidency includes not 
only Muslims, but also Serbs, Croats, Roma and Jews, a 
fact spldom mentioned in the reams of press coverage. 

If nothing stops this outrage, most of Bosnia will prob- 
ably be absorbed into a Greater Serbia and a Greater 
Croatia. Even the tiny portions of land now held by the 
citizens of the Bosnian republic are subject to siege and 
constant artillery bombardments, and it is unclear if the 
UN, despite its promises of safe havens, will protect 
them even in those little remnants of territory. There is 
no longer even much talk of allowing the Bosnian forces 
to obtain weapons— the UN arms embargo remains in ef- 
fect, punishing the victims of aggression more than the 
aggressors, who are well supplied with arms already. 

In fact, the fairly large town of Gorazde, whose popu- 
lation has swelled to 60,000 with the influx of refugees, 
seems on the verge of falling to the Serbian militias. In 
addition, many expect the Serbian nationalists to raze 
Sarajevo to the ground rather than allow it to remain 
the capital of even a tiny vestigial Bosnian state. 

Desperate Muslim Slav women refugees, who have 
lived in Croatia since fleeing the genocide and rape 
camps in Bosnia, are now being evicted by the Croatian 
government, which has dropped all pretense of being an 
ally of Bosnia. In a grisly parallel with the fate of the 
Jewish refugees in the 1930s, no European country or 
the U.S. will admit them either. In mid-June, 300 Mus- 
lim refugees boarded a plane from Croatia to Pakistan, 
the only country which would take them in. The UN of- 
ficials told the shocked women among them, who had 
been raised in a secular, multi-ethnic culture, that they 
should “put on their veils” as soon as they landed. 

It is important to note that not all Serbs support their 
ultra-nationalist leaders. Recent moves in the parlia- 
ment by Serbian strongman Slobodan Milosevic and the 
even more bombastic nationalist Vojislav Seselj to oust 
the slightly more moderate Dobrica Cosic sparked street 
demonstrations in Belgrade against the growing power 
of the most violent, militaristic factions. 

Vuk and Danica Draskovic, leaders of the Serbian op- 
position who, although nationalists themselves, have 
nonetheless called for an end to the war and the with- 
drawal of Serbian forces from conquered territory, now 
sit in jail. Severely beaten by police and charged with at- 
tempting to overthrow the government because they 
dared to organize large street demonstrations in Bel- 
grade in June to protest Cosic ’s dismissal, they now face 
up to 15 years in prison. 


when Pakistani troops fired on an anti-UN demonstra- 
tion of several thousand people. 

According to Le Monde (6/15/93): “Journalists certi- 
fied that the Pakistanis, protected behind barriers, could 
not have felt themselves in immediate danger, and fired 
no warning shots.” When the smoke cleared, 20 un- 
armed women and children lay dead, and 50 more were 
wounded. No casually estimates have been released with 
regard to the massive artillery and missile attacks on the 
neighborhoods where Aidid’s forces are holed up. 

Why is this happening now, in June 1993, and why are 
the U.S. and the UN so bent on destroying Aidid’s power 
now? After all, the U.S. and the UN have for months 
worked with and even propped up Aidid, including pre- 
venting one of his rivals from attacking the city of 
Kismayu earlier this year. As Eric Olfert, a Mennonite 
relief worker, noted before the recent clashes: 

“The United States military, by its nature, bargains 
with centralized arms-oriented structures, in this case 
represented by the warlords.. .this focus on the warlords 
has swung influence toward them.. .In the long run, I 
fear, United States military intervention will be shown 
to have significantly slowed and perhaps derailed the So- 
mali search for peace by its inadvertent strengthening of 
the illegitimate warlords” (New York Times, Letter, 
5/12/93). 

The U.S. propping up of the warlord Aidid was hardly 
inadvertent, however. All over the world, the U.S. has 
traditionally supported similar despots. Even today, 
Aidid is using arms supplied originally by the U.S. to the 
previous dictator, Siad Barre. Once the intervention was 
underway in late 1992, the U.S. quickly formed close ties 
to Aidid: Osman Atto, an Aidid supporter whose ware- 
house has been attacked in recent days by the UN and 
the U.S., is the same man to whom the U.S. pays rent 
for its Embassy in Mogadishu. The U.S. military and the 
UN have ignored non-military groups, whether the new- 
ly formed women’s organizations, or the traditional 
structures at the village level. 

The real reasons for the UN attacks on Aidid at this 
time may actually lie thousands of miles away, in Bos- 
nia. At the very moment when the UN’s total failure to 
stem or even slow down Serbian genocidal aggression 
has become evident to all, isn’t it possible that Clinton 
and the UN command have decided to make themselves 
look more decisive and effective by cracking down, not in 
Bosnia, but on much easier terrain, in Somalia? There 
may also be a calculation that world opinion will be less 
outraged by the inevitable civilian casualties if those ci- 
vilians are Black Africans. 

What the UN has succeeded in doing is something that 
would have seemed impossible only weeks ago: making 
the warlord Aidid into a genuinely popular figure in 
some parts of Somalia. The U.S. and the UN have also 
lost ideologically: the veneer of benign imperialism that 
seemed so evident last fall, when the starving were res- 
cued with the help of U.S. troops, has been dissipated by 
new images, those of foreign occupation troops shooting 
down indigenous protesters. 

German anti-racist action 

May and June have seen a whole series of confronta- 
tions over the issues of race, immigration and neo-fas- 
cism. On May 26, while 10,000 leftist protesters blocked 
streets and besieged parliament, a new law severely re- 
stricting the entry of asylum-seekers into Germany was 
passed. Even the government-sponsored newsletter, The 
Week in Germany (5/28/93) conceded: “the right to asy- 
lum will continue to exist, but it will be almost impossi- 
ble to attain.” The new law was supported by all of the 
establishment parties— Christian Democrats, Free Dem- 
ocrats and Social Democrats. 

On May 29, five Turkish women from a family who 
had lived in Germany for over 20 years were burned to 
death after a gang of drunken neo-Nazi skinheads set 
their house on fire in the industrial town of Solingen in 
western Germany. The victims ranged in age from four 
to 27. In the days which followed, thousands of angry 
Turkish and German leftist demonstrators took to the 
streets. 

Turkish and some German youths clashed repeatedly 
with the police in Solingen. After nightfall, shop win- 
dows were broken, cars demolished, and barricades of 
burning tires built. Two days later, several hundred 
Turkish motorists blocked access for several hours to the 
Bonn-Cologne airport. In Bremen, young Turks fought 
pitched battles on the streets with skinheads. The public 
employees union, Germany’s largest, called a symbolic 
sympathy strike with the victims in Solingen. 

For the first time since the wave of racist violence be- 
gan nearly two years ago in Hoyerswerda and other 
eastern towns, the Turkish minority, 1.8 million strong, 
has thrown down the gauntlet to the racists. While the 
numbers of protesters on the streets have been relative- 
ly small, the size and the concentration of the Turkish 
population in inner city neighborhoods and in key indus- 
tries places them in a position really to shake up Ger- 
man society. 

The new mood was expressed by a young Turkish 
woman, who supported the confrontations with police 
and skinheads: “This is the only way we are ever going 
to be noticed or taken seriously. The candlelight proces- 
sions and petitions haven’t produced results. Suddenly 
people are talking seriously about our situation here. 
That isn’t because of the bombing. It’s because we’re fi- 
nally saying that we’re fed up. If you’re positive, you 
never get anything. Nothing happens in this country 
without pressure from below” (New York Times 6/6/93). 


Guatemalan demonstrations protest coup 
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Being 
“ realistic ” 
today 



by John Marcotte 

St. Johnsbury Trucking shut down with no warning in 
June. The workers had rejected a 12% concession, then 
got forced into a 9% cut, and one week later 3,000 union 
drivers and dock workers were out of a job. At the 
Maspeth, New York terminal, they put up a fight. They 
hadn’t gotten their last pay check, and they set up their 
own picket line unauthorized by the union. 

We seem too often to fight when it’s too late. Or for so 
little. Here this company decided to take away these 
men’s jobs, the men who made that company all these 
years, who with their labor moved that freight. We don’t 
strike or occupy the place to question their right to shut 
it down-just to get our last pay check and vacation 
money. Like we’re already defeated in our minds. We 
don’t believe we can demand any more than that. We’re 
“realistic.” 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

My co-workers and I saw that picket line on our way 
in to work. We’re in the same union, the same local, and 
all we could think to say was that it’s a shame these guys 
are out of work, and to think that it could be us, but for 
the luck of what company we got hired at 25, ten or two 
years ago. Realistically, what can we do about it? Leave 
it to the union. 

Here these senior union men sit out of work, and we 
are so busy with all the St. Johnsbuiy freight we are 
picking up, the company leased trucks and had to put on 
more casuals they push to work hard for 85% pay. Lots 
of the freight went to nonunion companies, too. 

Freidman’s express shut down earlier this year; North 
Penn, before that; PIE, last year. Preston got a 15% con- 
cession and might go under. All these were union. There 
(continued on page 3) 


Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1 993-94 

Philosophy and Reality at a Turning Point 

News and Letters Committees publishes the Draft of its Perspectives Thesis each year di- 
rectly in the pages of N&L, We urge your participation in our discussion around this thesis, 
because our age is in such a total crisis that no revolutionary organization can allow any 
separation between theory and practice, workers and intellectuals, “ inside ” and “out- 
side, ” philosophy and organization. We are raising questions and ask you to help in work- 
ing out the answers. 



* Women’s Liberationists confront anti-abortion fanat- 

Refugees living on the streets of Srebrenica, Bosnia. ics across the U.S. 


“In this result Cognition is reconstructed and united with the Practical Idea... not, 
however (as in inquiring Cognition) merely as objective world without the subjec- 
tivity of the Notion, but as objective world whose inner ground and actual persist- 
ence is the Notion. This is the Absolute Idea. ” —Hegel, Science of Logic 


I. An Objective World in Crisis, 
in Economics, Politics, Ideology 


I Black World 

Crisis of 
‘democracy’ 
in Nigeria 

by Lou Turner 

The June 12 Nigerian presidential election, followed 
by Gen. Babangida’s June 23 velvet coup annulling the 
election results, is at once so indicative of old style Nige- 
rian politics that its tragedy, according to Wole Soyinka, 
“has also been marked by farce” (New York Times, July 
1, 1993). It so evinces the new contours of African reality 
in the post-Cold War world, that it cannot but have far- 
reaching consequences for the “two-way road” between 
African and African-American freedom struggles. 

The mass protests, especially among workers and 
youth, over Babangida’s authoritarian cancellation of Ni- 
geria’s first national election in ten years, was met with 
murderous military force, leaving dozens dead. 

It is the newly restructured global economy and the 
old de-stabilized political structures that have motivated 
Babangida’s latest attempts to hold onto power. Whereas 
the previous stage of Nigeria’s economic development 
was based on the West’s exploitation of its rich oil re- 
sources in the Riverine Delta, Babangida wants to parlay 
that into a new period of trade-generated capitalist de- 
velopment, especially through bilaterial trading agree- 
ments with countries like Germany. 

The “trade not aid” rhetoric that Babangida espouses 
is purely for international consumption. For not only 
does Nigerian state-capitalism continue to be tied to oil 
but it is moving to drop all barriers to Anglo-American 
exploitation of Nigeria’s remaining reserves. What the 
West needs, Babangida assures it he’s got— stability. 
“The president told his audience,” K. Gyan-Apenteng 
(continued on page 10) 


From the Writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

The revolutionary Trail of Hegel 
and Marx to our age p. 4 


On the Inside 


Two major crisis points in today’s world compel us to 
face reality inseparable from philosophy. One is the poli- 
tical crisis disclosed by the impending partition of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina; the other is the economic crisis dis- 
closed by the recently concluded summit of the major in- 
dustrial powers in Tokyo. Taken together, they lay bare 
the degeneracy of western “civilization” and the urgent 
need to work out a path to a different future, 

A. Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
The Test of World Politics 

It is hard to think of a single event which more sharp- 
ly reveals the nature of today’s objective situation than 
the ongoing crisis in Bosnia. The complicity of the U.S., 
Russia and the European powers in the genoeidal war 
against the Bosnian people has manifested the essence of 
the new world reality which has emerged in the after- 
math of the collapse of the “Communist” regimes. 

Indeed, today’s events show we are confronting on a 
world scale the reemergence of what the post- World War 
II era never killed off— the visage of Hitlerite barbarism. 

This was made explicit in June when the European 
powers came out in support of the Serbian effort to de- 
stroy Bosnia by dividing it into Croatian and Serbian- 
controlled areas, with a small Muslim enclave. No one 
doubts that this proposal amounts to the effective de- 
struction of Bosnia. What we pointed to in the June is- 
sue of News & Letters as a “distinct possibility”— the 
annihilation of an entire people, the Muslims of Bos- 
nia— has now become terrifyingly real. 1 

Unlike several months ago, when open disagreements 
erupted between the U.S. and its European allies over 
whether to take military action against Serbia, the U.S. 
now supports Bosnia’s partition. Clinton has decided 
that papering over the increasingly deep divisions within 
the Western alliance is more important than preventing 
the destruction of an entire people. Indeed, throughout 
this crisis the U.S. never tried to stand in the way of Ser- 
bian “ethnic cleansing,” including when it did briefly 
consider some form of military intervention. It is not 


1. See our new pamphlet, Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western “Civilization” (Chicago; News and Letters, 19.93Xfor.,our anal- , 
ysis of the oresent crisis. 


concern with “ethnic cleansing,” but rather fear of glo- 
bal instability which dictates U.S. actions. 

Clinton’s effort to patch up relations with the allies, 
however, does not change the fact that the events in Bos- 
nia have brought to the surface important changes in 
U.S.-European relations. It is not only that Europe is in- 
creasingly willing to pursue policies independent of the 
U.S. It is also that the political and militaiy structures 
which helped define the Western alliance in the post- 
World War II era have shown themselves to be increas- 
ingly irrelevant. NATO has played no role in the Bosnia 
crisis; neither have any of the other institutions that 
were supposed to “supplement” it following the collapse 
of Communism, such as the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation and the North Atlantic Cooperation Coun- 
cil, which links NATO with the countries of the former 
Warsaw Pact. The role of the UN has been the most hol- 
low of all: from the Vance-Owen plan to its recent threat 
to stop delivering food to Sarajevo, it has proved itself 
more adept at compromising with Serbian aggression 
than in combatting it. 

In a word, the crisis in Bosnia reveals the extent to 
which the political structures which defined the post- 
World War II world are now little more than “carcasses 
of dead policies .” 2 Instead of the emergence of a “new 
world order,” we are witnessing the gradual crumbling 
to pieces of the edifice of world politics. 

Yet the more disordered today’s world realify becomes, 
the more the U.S. seems wedded to the illusion that it 
alone can impose order upon it. A striking expression of 
this is the U.S. intervention in Somalia. Initially billed as 
a “humanitarian” mission, it has degenerated into a 
shooting match against unarmed civilian protesters and 
the forces of Gen. Aidid, whom the U.S. had earlier sup- 
ported. Clinton may think this is the way to show U.S. 
prowess on the world stage. What it really shows is how 
threadbare is the U.S. effort to conceal its intervention 
overseas under the veneer of a “benign imperialism.” 

The same is true of the sabre rattling against Iraq. 
Since launching 23 cruise missiles on downtown Bagh- 
dad on June 27, Clinton has threatened more attacks 
should Iraq continue to defy UN mandates. The Europe- 
an allies and Russia expressed support for Clinton on 

(continued on page 5) 


Z. See James Chace, “Exit NATO,” in The New York Times, June 14, 
1993. 
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Balkans anthology shows “women’s resistance” 


Women for Peace Anthology, published by Women in 
Black, Belgrade, Pancevo, 1993. 

For International Women’s Day, March 8, 1993, femi- 
nists prepared an anthology of documents about their 
movement against the war in the Balkans. This docu- 
ment itself is an international event, produced in three 
languages: Serbo-Croatian, Italian and English. In their 
own words this anthology was created to “present views, 
thoughts and reactions of women about the war and ac- 
tions and protest of women against war, militarism and 
violence.” It covers actions from the beginning of the 
w*r in 1991 until March, 1993. 

The anthology includes leaflets calling for demonstra- 
tions against the war, appeals to all governments in the 
Balkans, appeals to the international community, seri- 
ous essays on rape throughout history and international- 
ly, minutes from meetings of women’s groups, many let- 
ters from different women peace activists and the Bel- 
grade Women’s Lobby’s denunciation of patriarchal val- 
ues in text books: “We do not recognize male ‘objectivity’ 
in which our lives disappear as if we did not exist at all.” 
We read here Women in Black’s statement, “We don’t 
believe in a ‘peace’ resting on agreements reached by the 
nationalist leaders who caused the war.... Peace is an ab- 
sence of fear of being battered, raped, humiliated as 
women. SOS Telephone for Women and Children Vic- 
tims of Violence registered a sharp increase in male vio- 
lence since the war began.” 

A crucial part of the Anthology is a report from the 
Conference on Women’s Solidarity held in Venice, in 
1991. Organized by Women in Black from Venice and 
other Italian cities, it was meant as an expression of 
solidarity. However, a split developed between women 
from Serbia and Croatia. There was a contradiction be- 
tween opposition to narrow nationalism, opposition to 
war and identification with the government when that 
government was the victim. The discussion took up 
what belonging to a nation means— with most women 



stating they did not want to “belong” to a nationality 
that oppresses others— what is ethnicity, how sanctions 
affect women’s lives, ethnic cleansing and violence. In 
the workshop on violence a participant stated, “the 
worst kind of violence is the dispossession of hope.” 

There are many more important stories to tell: how 
“Citizens of Tresnjevac, who rallied around the pizzeria 
‘Zicer’...announced a ‘spiritual republic Zicer’ without 
borders, territories, property, and in which the citizens 
have ‘unlimited rights.’ They created a constitution, 
chose a rotating official....” As citizens of an independent 
Republic Zicer they refused the Serb draft when their 
village was surrounded by Serbian tanks. In December 
1992 Women in Black Against War and SOS called for 16 
Days of Activism Against Violence Against Women to co- 
incide with events planned in Latin America, around the 
anniversary of the massacre of women at Montreal Uni- 
versity, World AIDS Day and International Human 
Rights Day. 

In the words of the Balkan women: “this is not a na- 
I tional tragedy but a human one.” “Long term help in- 
volves continuing the precious exchange of ideas that we 
have already begun.” 

This Anthology is not yet available in your local book- 
store, nor is the information gathered there part of the 
daily news. The unearthing and sharing of it is part of 
the responsibility of those of us who are trying to work 
out solidarity with the other Yugoslavia. You can order 
the Anthology from Balkan Peace Project, c/o Speak 
Out!, 2215-R Market Street #520, San Francisco, CA 
94114, for $3.50. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

( A, Women- 

/ Worldwide 

by Mary Jo Grey 

A coalition of groups representing domestic workers in 
Hong Kong is fighting for a complete revision of the con- 
tract governing their working conditions: 1) abolishing 
the rule requiring that workers leave Hong Kong within 
two weeks after ending their employment, 2) increasing 
salaries, and 3) improving working conditions, especially 
establishing a limit on the hours of work each day. Said 
one worker, “Machines, too, have to be turned off for a 
rest.” 

—Information from Asia Link 

* * * 

Political prisoners in Hasharon Prison in Israel have 
gone on repeated one-day hunger strikes demanding the 
return of Ataf Alyan, a Palestinian woman prisoner in ill 
health transferred to the overcrowded Kishon Detention 
Center last April. Since that time, she has been the ob- 
ject of continuous harassment by her cell mates with the 
encouragement of the warden. Complaints to prison au- 
thorities, the Minister of Police and the Commissioner of 
| Prison Services have so far been ignored. 

—Information from Women’s Organization for 

Political Prisoners 



All graphics on thi9 page are from the Peace An- 
thology 

Right tries to 
usurp Black history 

by Laurie Cashdan 

Carol Moseley-Braun’s indignant speech July 22 
against Senate support for the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy’s emblem patent represents one of many re- 
cent signals heralding a renewal of the ideological battle 
which was fought on the terrain of African American 
history during President George Bush’s reign. 

The fireworks in the Senate over the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy emblem, however, may indeed 
mask the full significance for feminism of this renewed 
ideological warfare, now that the battle has reemerged in 
the context of Clinton’s “new Democratic agenda.” That 
significance begins to unfold when we take a closer look 
at Moseley-Braun’s speech and other recent debates. 

Moseley-Braun’s speech struck out at a blatant appeal 
to the legacy of slavery. Approval of the proposal made 
by the notorious Jesse Helms would have renewed a U.S. 
patent for an emblem bearing the Confederate flag. “If I 
have to stand here until this room freezes over... I am go- 
ing to do so,” Moseley-Braun announced after a 52-48 
approval of the measure. “It is about racial symbols, the 
racial past and the single most painful episode in Ameri- 
can history.” The Senate later reversed its vote. 

THE POWER OF BLACK HISTORY 

This overwhelming response to a largely symbolic de- 
bate tempered disapproval of Moseley-Braun that has 
surfaced among many Black and feminist critics, espe- 
cially after she failed to break from Clinton to champion 
Lani Guilder's cause following Clinton’s withdrawal of 
her nomination. 

Earlier that day during Senate Judiciary Committee 
Supreme Court confirmation hearings for Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg, notorious reactionary Orrin Hatch compared 
the Roe v. Wade abortion rights decision to the 1857 
Dred Scott decision upholding slavery, as examples of 
the Court “making up rights” not in the Constitution. 

Hatch’s pretended alliance with the legacy of aboli- 
tionism in order to galvanize opposition to women’s re- 
productive rights signals a repulsive ideological phenom- 
enon consistent with Bush and Reagan double-speak. 
This tack differs from Helms’ blatant reactionary plea. 
Hatch’s words echo those of other rabid anti-abortionists 
who dare to compare themselves to the abolitionists. 
Moseley-Braun announced it was “difficult to sit 
here.. .and quietly listen to a debate that would analogize 
Dred Scott and Roe vs. Wade.” 

These words in support of Clinton’s Supreme Court 
candidate were important but did not reverse her reluc- 
tance to take steps for reproductive rights which chal- 
lenge Clinton’s own double-speak. Indeed, the debate in 
the House in late June over renewing the infamous Hyde 
amendment banning the use of federal funding for abor- 
tions showed that Clinton’s “new Democratic agenda” 
means paying lip service to poor women’s rights to con- 
trol their reproduction. 

RACISM, SEXISM = DEATH 

The Hyde Amendment, passed in 1977, was the first 
post-Roe v. Wade bill to restrict abortion rights by deny- 
ing them to poor women, disproportionately women of 
color. This has caused the death and maiming of un- 
known numbers of poor women who have had “back al- 
ley” abortions. It has been reapproved every year since. 

In the debate in June, Hyde got “confused” and stat- 
ed, “there are too many of you people and we want to re- 
fine.. .the breed,” forgetting to say he means the pro- 
abortion forces think this way. Cardiss Collins, a Black 
Chicago Congresswoman, declared, “I am offended by 
that kind of debate,” to which Hyde said he would “di- 
rect my friend to a few ministers who will tell her just 
what goes on in her community.” But when Hyde apol- 
ogized, Collins called him a “gentleman and a scholar.” 

Hyde’s racist and sexist remark exposed his cynical 
appropriation of an historic concern among African 
Americans about racist eugenicist beliefs, in order to 
turn Blacks against women’s reproductive freedom. 
Hyde is well-known for his hatred of women of color: 
more eye-opening were Collins’ quick apology and Clin- 
ton’s silence throughout despite his supposed opposi- 
tion to the ban on federally funded abortions. 

Aligning anti-abortion and other attacks on the self- 
determination of women, especially women of color, with 
the historic legacy of Black liberation worked for Bush. 
Congressional reactionaries like Helms, Hatch and Hyde 
clearly hope it will work for them. What makes these at- 
tacks more dangerous now is the conservatism of Clin- 
ton’s “new Democratic agenda” and the alliance with it 
by Moseley-Braun, Collins and others. This combined 
ideological pollution makes our critiques crucial to the 
clearing of our minds for genuine liberation. 


OR strikes out! 

San Jose, Cal.— The failure of Operation Rescue’s 
(OR) “Cities of Refuge” campaign, July 10-17, was total. 
Every single clinic in the San Francisco Bay Area was 
open that week. Boasts of thousands of local people join- 
ing OR became in reality no more than 120 harassers on 
any day. In contrast, the local pro-choice coalitions 
placed 20-50 defenders at each and every clinic with 
many more following OR from place to place. The police 
were no more than bystanders. 

The first demonstrations were staged in front of the 
church where OR was based. Chanting “Pray! You’ll 
need it. Your cause has been defeated!” about 400 of us 
let OR know they are not welcome in San Jose. People 
from all over California came, some from rural areas, 
some from L.A. Without “easy” clinics to blockade, OR 
picketed in front of doctors’ houses. 

We didn’t just outnumber OR. Several pro-choice coa- 
litions formed in the weeks preceding the OR invasion. 
The coalitions held training sessions, organized infor- 
mation hotlines, kept everyone informed by posting peo- 
ple with cellular phones in key places, etc. All this or- 
ganization allowed people to join in the protests sponta- 
neously, at whatever time they could be there. 

But we didn’t beat OR only with numbers and organi- 
zation. Many remembered the shooting of Dr. Gunn and 
the burned out clinics in Redding, Cal., and across the 
country. OR’s terrorism is one reason their rallies drew 
more protests than support. OR leader Randall Terry 
stated that he was saddened that Christians in San Jose 
did not avail themselves of the opportunity to pray with 
him. Our response was “pray by day, bomb by night...” 

Next Saturday, after not being able to stop a single 
woman from entering the clinic in San Jose, OR tried 
San Mateo (a city between San Jose and San Francisco.) 
Again, lines of defenders, three rows deep, with arms 
and legs locked and ready to prevent even the biggest 
bully from breaking though our lines, kept OR meander- 
ing outside, completely ineffective. My favorite chant 
was “God has spoken. The clinic stays open.” 

—Clinic defender 


For articles on the battle against Opera- 
tion Rescue in Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
questions raised there, see page 11. 



Demo for battered women 

Chicago, 111.— On July 15, the Women’s Action Coa- 
lition (iWAC) staged a combined post-card drive and 
street performance in front of the State of Illinois Cen- 
ter. Thfe action was to protest two bills currently on Gov. 
Edgar’s desk which represent a serious backlash against 
women. 

Senate bill 0460 would allow police to obtain an order 
of protection for a battered woman without her consent. 
She would be, in effect, arrested in order to be protected. 
While giving the police more power to control a given sit- 
uation, the bill disempowers the woman and usurps her 
right to self-determination. Punishing the victim of the 
crime may discourage a woman from contacting the po- 
lice at all, leaving her even more vulnerable to abuse. 

House bill 2139 would create a criminal offense called 
“Custodial Interference” meaning that criminal charges 
could be brought against the legal custodian of a child 
the first time that person refuses to allow visitation. 
This does not take into account any reasons including 
the illness of the child or the child’s own wishes. While 
seeking to address actual abuse of visitation laws, this 
bill could easily be used to harass women and other cus- 
todial parents who legitimately fear for the children’s 
safely. 

At the performance three women wearing signs on 
which the shape of Illinois had been painted, led around 
three other women who were tied to them and gagged 
so that what they had to say would not be understood. 
These three were wearing signs on which the symbol for 
woman was drawn and various statistics concerning 
battered women were written. 

As one who played a bound and gagged woman, my 
perspective became altered by my inability to do any- 
thing but follow my state around. She was quite crea- 
tively yelling demeaning statements (pun intended) at 
me while I mumbled and struggled. 

Particularly alarming to me was the level of apathy in 
many of the passersby. Several dressed-for-success wom- 
en as much as ran past us, heads down, expressions va- 
cant. A small group of men in suits made a point of stop- 
ping in front of me and laughing. 

Many people, however, were very positive and ap- 
peared relieved as well as pleased to see us there. Around 
500 cards were signed there and mailed to the Governor 
of Illinois and WAC intends to continue working with 
Thfe Chicago Metropolitan Battered Women’s Network. 

—Meghan 
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Staley: striking within the plant 


Editor’s note: Three workers from A.E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, members of Allied Industrial Work- 
ers (AIW) Local 837 in Decatur, 111., met in Chicago with 
85 activists on July 1 7 to form the Staley Workers Soli- 
darity Committee. Below we print brief excerpts from 
their presentation. 

Chicago, 111.— In 1991 we knew we had negotiations 
starting in ’92. We knew that if we simply went to the 
streets, we would be permanently replaced. We looked at 
other alternatives. At that time we were put in contact 
with Corporate Campaign Inc. and Ray Rogers. Basically 
Rogers works from the financial end, putting pressure 
externally on board rooms and banks. 

We went into negotiations. We had 17 pages of con- 
cepts and proposals thrown down in front of us that 
were nothing more than stated wages, management 
rights, etc. In other words, you come to work, we pay, we 
pay very little, and that’s it. I’m the boss, you’re the 
worker. About 98% of the membership voted on the pro- 
posal. They turned it down by 96%. 

That presented another problem. Here we are without 
a contract, and we’re still working. Some way or anoth- 
er, you have got to apply some kind of pressure on the 
company. We got hold of Jerry Tucker, who was with the 
New Directions out of the United Auto Workers. He 
came in, helped us organize, explained in-plant strategy. 
RALLIES, FLAGS, SINGING 

In-plant strategy is basically a strike within the plant. 
It means concerted activities, eveiything from rallies to 
tee shirt days, rallies that took place out in front of the 
plant, rallies that just came out of nowhere in the middle 
of the day, rallies that all of a sudden happened in the of- 
fice area, rallies that happened anywhere we wanted 
them. There were flags at these rallies and people sing- 

| Workshop Talks 

(continued from page 1) 

are empty terminals everywhere, and we are so busy we 
can hardly handle it. My company won’t hire the union 
drivers from those companies. They want new guys they 
can push, push, push and then the slightest acci- 
dent— which is bound to happen when you rush— and 
they’re fired and replaced. 

I think the coal miners are doing the right thing. 
There are 17,000 union miners now on strike over the 
big question— getting some of those jobs the mine com- 
panies are opening with nonunion subsidiaries. There is 
the same question in trucking. Consolidated Freightways 
does that with its Con Way division, and the Teamsters 
have a campaign against that. What happens with the 
coal miners’ fight will affect all of us down the road more 
than we know. 

REPLACING, CHEAPENING LABOR 

The trend is always one way— to do away with labor 
and to cheapen labor. That’s what hobbles the union 
leaders. They accept “productivity,” which is the polite 
word for just that— replacing and cheapening labor. 

Contract talks have opened with the Big 3 (General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler), and the United Auto Work- 
ers’ President Owen Bieber talks out of both sides of his 
mouth. He says, “Our top priority this year is full job 
and income security,” and in the same breath calls “re- 
markable achievements” that auto worker productivity 
is up 27% from 1981 to 1991 and the percentage of labor 
costs in new vehicles has dropped by nearly one-fourth. 
With thinking like that, we are in trouble. 

IBM is laying off another 35,000. The specialists and 
big businessmen are forecasting huge permanent job 
losses in coming years. How long before it’s my job? 
There will come a time— and it’s coming fast— when the 
only way to be “realistic” will be to be “unrealistic.” 


ing “Solidarity Forever.” The whole place would just go 
down; everybody was at a rally. 

Work-to-rule was happening. In other Words, you leave 
your brain outside the plant. You come in, you don’t do 
anything they don’t tell you to do. People were very ag- 
gressive with that. Production started declining. The 
company claimed that in February and March they were 
down in production and quality 30-35%. 

There were 12 to 16 discharges during that time; 50 to 
60 individuals were suspended. One of the things we 
talked about was that there is nobody that can’t be re- 
placed. We have to have the attitude that we’re going to 
have a lot of leaders. 

WALKOUT AND LOCKOUT 

On June 17 the company asked an employee to break 
the rules set out in the safety code book. He refused to 
do so; he was sent home. Another employee called out on 
the radio, “We need to assemble at the designated 
point.” That person was reprimanded on the next day by 
a discharge. There was a walkout at that time. 

The next morning we went back unconditionally, and 
the company refused to let us in. The following morning 
they let us re-enter the plant, and we went back to work. 
On June 27 at 3:00 a.m. in the morning, they escorted 
everybody back out of the plant and put us on lockout. 

Tate & Lyle (the British corporation which bought 
Staley in 1988) is a sugar giant. Sugar comes from Third 
World countries. Tate & Lyle can buy a product for al- 
most nothing, and their attitude doesn’t change by the 
time it gets to us. It’s as simple as that. There’s no re- 
spect for people, no respect for the law, no respect for 
safety. That’s what we’re fighting right now. 

To contact Staley workers, write or call: AIW Local 837, 
2882 North Dineen, Decatur, IL 62526 ; (217) 876-7006. 

I Whose jobs? Whose future? | 

Editor’s note: The Oscar Mayer plant in Chicago 
closed permanently last December, laying off over 600 
workers. Workers fought the shutdown and afterwards 
formed the Oscar Mayer Displaced Workers Organiza- 
tion, which has organized picket lines and demonstra- 
tions protesting the plant closing, and sought a boycott 
of Oscar Mayer products. Below two workers speak 
about a protest at President Clinton’s July 26 ‘‘Confer- 
ence on the Future of the American Workplace. ” 

Chicago, 111.— When we found out that Clinton was 
having a jobs conference in Chicago, we tried to get tick- 
ets through a Congressman, because we are displaced 
workers. We never could get tickets, so we said, well, 
let’s picket at the conference. 

The conference really was a one-sided thing— a lunch- 
eon with businessmen and some labor leaders. It is not 
they, but ourselves, who know what it is like inside the 
workplace. We are the ones in production; the business- 
men are only there for profits. 

It is true Clinton inherited this problem, and it can’t 
be cured in six or eight months, but it seems that with 
Clinton it is still business as usual. Perhaps Clinton real- 
ly didn’t want to hear about what happened at Oscar 
Mayer: how the company has built nonunion focus (sin- 
gle product) plants in other cities paying much lower 
wages; how it closed the Chicago plant which had a work 
force with a high percentage of minorities, a work force 
where the majority of the workers had 20 and more 
years, but ended up with no transfer rights or decent 
pensions. 

Now some displaced workers are finding that the 
Washburne Trade School they had been attending for re- 
training is likely to be closed in the near future. All this 
talk about jobs and the future workplace, but no one 
wants to talk to the displaced workers. 

-Out-of-work Oscar Mayer workers 


Dialogue: workers and revolutionary organization 


Chicago, 111.— I have just finished reading Felix 
Martin’s article, “On the unity of workers and intellec- 
tuals,” in the July issue of News & Letters. It is a re- 
sponse to John Yuill’s article, “We need no parties,” in 
the June issue. Both writers brought up several points I 
would like to comment on. 

Martin agrees with Yuill’s point that “[t]he most effec- 
tive political movements in history have always been 
spontaneous and citizen based...” But Martin points out 
that history has shown us that this is not enough. “To 
keep that spontaneous movement continuous, it needs to 
be grounded in a philosophy of Freedom, and that 
ground needs to be in each human being.” 

History has shown us, time after time, revolution after 
revolution, without the movement being complete, that 
is, with each individual in the movement armed, not just 
with the idea of immediate change, but with the philoso- 
phy of continuous freedom for all. Without this the cycle 
of failed revolutions will continue. 

MARXISM MISUNDERSTOOD 

Another point that both writers agree on is that Marx- 
ism has been misunderstood by what are called “post- 
Marx Marxists.” Although both agree that Engels may 
be responsible for this, Martin disagrees with Yuill on 
the point of using “plain language” to present the phi- 
losophy of Marx to the proletariat. Martin goes on to 
write that he believes that this is what Engels did. 

I would like to believe that Mr. Yuill’s statement on 
“plain language” is possible simply for the fact that I 
have found it difficult at times to understand Marxism 
and have wondered if there were “an easier way.” But I 


also agree with Mr. Martin’s point that if we use plain 
language, “where is the two-way relationship between 
the movement from practice and the movement from 
theory?” This point deserves more discussion. 

One other point that caught my attention was Yuill’s 
statement: “We do not see any difference between work- 
er and intellectual if we don’t recognize the categories.” 
Martin disagrees with this statement, going on to write: 
“I do see the difference, because the system created that 
difference, and this is what has to be dealt with by both 
workers and revolutionary intellectuals coming togeth- 
er” (my emphasis). 

WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 

Although I am not sure that the statement by Yuill 
has been understood correctly, I agree with Martin that 
there is a difference. I have seen the difference at the 
packing houses where I’ve worked with the workers 
stuck on the line in the cold, slaving away while manage- 
ment is free to come and go as it pleases. 

I see it on my current job with management people 
walking around with an attitude of superiority over the 
workers. I had a fine example this morning with the 
gentrified person (yuppie) across the street thumbing his 
nose at me as I parked my old car behind his luxury 
model. These are constant reminders that the ruling 
class forces on me, which in turn lead me down the revo- 
lutionary road. 

I am in total agreement with John Yuill’s statement 
that “we should avoid off-the-shelf political forms such 
as the party.” What we need are new ideas. I hope to 
read more from Mr. Yuill as well as Felix Martin in fu- 
ture issues of News & Letters. —Martin Almora 


Miners’ strike spreads 

Morgantown, W. Va.— “I’m not surprised at the 
killing of that strikebreaking scab miner in Logan Coun- 
ty,” declared an ex-Consolidated Coal Co. miner about 
the first death arising out of the two-month-long strike 
of the United Mine Workers union (UMWA) against the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. “As a matter of 
fact,” he added, “you can look for a lot more real trouble 
the longer the strike goes on.” 

The July 22 death occurred at the Arch mine in south- 
ern West Virginia when a convoy of strikebreakers went 
past striking union pickets. It reveals the growing re- 
sentments of the strikers at the concessions being de- 
manded by the coal operators and the betrayal they feel 
about the violations of the last contract. 



Job security is the major concern of the union miners, 
who have seen their membership decline and additional 
mines close each year. This follows a deliberate policy of 
the coal owners, who are closing union mines, transfer- 
ring coal reserves to subsidiary companies and then 
opening them as nonunion operations. 

In the 1988 contract this issue was thought to have 
been resolved in the provision stipulating that, if a union 
mine was closed and the company opened a new mine, at 
least three of five miners hired would come from the 
closed union mine. The companies are not only rejecting 
this agreement, they me also refusing to provide the 
union with the true information of real ownership of the 
many subsidiaries that are being created, thus making a 
joke out of the contract. 

UMWA President Rich Trumka ordered another 1,000 
miners out on strike, bringing the total at the end of 
July to 17,000 out in seven states. —Andy Phillips 

Nurses suffer speedup 

Editor’s note: Nurses, housekeeping workers, tech- 
nologists and others at Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley, 
Cal. rallied with the community July 14 and 24 to fight 
takebacks. Five unions at the hospital have been bar- 
gaining without a contract for several months. They are 
also fighting management’s attempt to destroy the kind 
of interunion solidarity that succeeded in the Summit 
Hospital strike in Oakland last year. 

Berkeley, Cal.— Alta Bates management is system- 
atically reducing the number of nurse-hours per patient. 
This means nurses have larger assignments. This is 
work speedup. Patients are receiving less care by li- 
censed care providers. Nurses are losing jobs, yet the 
top-heavy management is hiring non-licensed patient 
care assistants. All of this is happening at a time when 
hospital stays are being drastically limited by the insur- 
ance industry. Clearly the patient population is much 
sicker and more in need of qualified, experienced nursing 
care. 

There have been so many cutbacks in the environmen- 
tal services (housekeeping) department that patients, 
visitors and staff are all at risk in a much dirtier and less 
sanitary facility. The stress and work speedups are put- 
ting patients and nurses at unnecessary risk of possibly 
life-threatening medication errors, “dirty sharps” acci- 
dents from contaminated needles and the like. 

Just when Local 250, California Nurses Association, 
and other unions have contracts that expire, manage- 
ment has carefully choreographed a regime of layoffs to 
harass, intimidate and manipulate their employees with 
fears of job security. This is intended to terrorize the 
work force into accepting contract offers full of take- 
aways. Add to this agenda their desire to get rid of, by 
any means possible, long-term employees who have 
earned the rights of higher hourly wages, longer vaca- 
tions, and retirement benefits. Also on management’s hit 
list are workers who are active in their unions and who 
speak up. 

Alta Bates is playing a shell game. The hospital is sup- 
posedly non-profit, but they have many other entities. 
Their board and their funds are intermingled. They are 
poised to increase their market share, and they have 
enough money to avoid takeaways. But it isn’t saving 
money on employee benefits so much as having control 
over the employees and busting the unions out of there. 

In maternity care, Alta Bates over the past two years 
has been going toward something they call “family 
care.” It means that the hospital has added more and 
more mothers and babies per nurse. Now it’s four moth- 
ers and four babies per nurse, and if one has twins, it’s 
five babies. A patient ratio of three mothers and three 
babies ypu could handle. Four, you really can’t. You’re 
having to check the vital signs of mothers and babies, 
and deal with meals, baths, discharge orders, teaching as 
well as provide medical care —it’s something you simply 
can’t do. With these kinds of speedups, you’re at a high 
risk for making a mistake with drugs or injuries. 

—Licensed vocational nurse 
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Marxist-Humanist Archives 


The revolutionary trail from 
Hegel and Marx to our age 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: This letter by Raya Dunayevskaya was 
written as a “Deal- Friends’’ letter to News and Letters 
Committees on Oct. 19, 1981. We print excerpts of it here to 
continue the discussion begun in the special supplement in 
the May issue of News & Letters on the 40th anniversary 
of the philosophic moment of Marxist-Humanism, and on 
the necessity to re-create the revolutionary dialectic of He- 
gel, Marx and Marxist-Humanism. Footnotes are by the edi- 
tors. 

• 

This is the “letter of the week” and it’s an attempt to 
initiate a dialogue on theory. It is about the underlying 
philosophy of the classes 1 and its relationship to the cri- 
ses of the day. It is about the book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, and that trail to the 1980s which is deeply rooted 
in the 1880s, while at the same time stressing the orig- 
inal contributions we have made. Thus, I want to discuss 
with you what it is that I have done since the Plenum in 
writing three types of new Introductions— one to Marx- 
ism and Freedom, one to Philosophy and Revolution, 
and one to my Political-Philosophic Letters on Iran. 2 
The last will be published in the new issue of News & 
Letters now going to press, so I will say the least on 
that; but I do wish to quote the penultimate paragraph, 
and ask you to keep in mind all the concrete questions I 
had been discussing in that Introduction which I have 
entitled: “The Struggle Continues: What Kind of Revo- 
lution Is Needed in the Battle Against the Khomeini-IRP 
Counter-Revolution?’ ’ 

Remembering the high points of the Revolution 
does not mean forgetting that it has now 
reached a point of retrogression. The impasse in 
the Iraq-Iran war is not as pivotal as the move 
backward in freedoms and independence at 
home. The revolution had its elemental upward 
surge but lacked a philosophy of revolution and 
could not disclose the trail to total freedom as 
well as solidarity with all those the world over 
who wished to follow its lead. What is needed is 
the working out of a theory that would never 
again separate itself from the actuality, any 
more than the actuality can be separated from 
theory. 

The expression that I consider so important for us 
that I have often repeated it— “deceptive simplicity”— is 
applicable to the brief Introduction to the fifth edition of 
Marxism and Freedom (M&F). The danger of falling into 
the trap of “deceptive simplicity” is that it may all sound 
so familiar and we all know the structure of the book so 
well that we are likely to skim over its methodology, and 
not realize that it is not just the 1950s that is being ana- 
lyzed there. In a word, dialectics is a methodology of 
both theory and practice. 

HERE IS HOW that methodology surprised the 
writer herself. I’m referring to the inclusion of Marx’s 
statement that “Time is the space for human develop- 
ment” 3 at the end of the Introduction. It certainly is not 
a new phrase; we have stressed it ever since we studied 
Marx’s “Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844.” So I had to ask myself: What ever made me use 
that phrase in this Introduction? How could I possibly 
summarize a new stage of cognition with that, especially 
after I had already— in the 1950s and therefore in M&F 
—called the new stage of cognition by its true name, “a 
new Humanism” that the workers in 1956 had brought 
out of the Archives and put on the historic stage? Could 
the repetition of that phrase on “Time” be because that 


1. This refers to classes News and Letters Committees held in the fall of 
1981 on the soon-to-be published Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

2. See the November, 1981 News & Letters. This Political-Philosophic 
Letter was written as a special introduction to the Farsi edition of the 
PoUtical-Philosophic Letters on the Iranian Revolution, 1979-1981, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

3. See Marx’s “Value, Price and Profit” written in 1865; Collected 
Works, Volume 20, p. 142. The original reads “Time is the room of hu- 
man development.” 
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expression of Marx, which came out of a discussion of 
the absolute opposite to the capitalistic socially necessary 
labor time, was exactly what fits the new 1980 workers’ 
revolt in Poland? 

To put it differently, the old is new here because it is 
the 1980s way of proving that it is absolutely impossible 
to separate economics from philosophy. In the deepest 
abstract sense of being the most recognizable aspect of 
our daily lives, Time here is grounded in philosophy “in 


and for itself.” In Marx’s articulation of Time as 
“space,” we suddenly grasp how unique and extremely 
specific this is for our age. 

It was in that light that I cast the new Introduction 
also to Philosophy and Revolution (P&R). That is to say, 
I tried, in a more detailed way, to get the readers and not 
just the author to single out how deeply rooted in Marx 
are our original contributions. 

IT IS EASY ENOUGH for all of us to understand 
my references to the New Left’s criticism, since we, too, 
wanted to start with Chapter 9 instead of with Chapter 
1. The fact, however, that I did not follow that struc- 
ture in P&R is why I felt it necessary to detail further 
my answer to George Armstrong Kelly’s critique 5 (which 
appeared in the “Two Worlds” column in the March 
1979 N&L). Let me rearticulate that answer in the con- 
text of this new Introduction by concentrating on that 
single quote from Kelly — which actually reflects the cri- 
tique made by the whole Hegel scholar milieu. (And 
which is why I also refer to Louis Dupre’s article in The 
Journal of the History of Ideas. 6 ) Kelly’s main point is 
contained in the phrase “complex linkage of culture, pol- 
itics and philosophy within the matrix of the absolute 
Idea.” Kelly’s contention is that Marxist revolutionaries 
(and Dunayevskaya expresses it the most succinctly) pro- 
pose “to substitute an unchained dialectic, which 
(Dunayevskaya) baptizes the ‘Absolute Method.’ ” His 
real anger, it seems to me, arises from the fact that I had 
said that theory arises from the totality of the present 
global crisis. 

What is beyond the comprehension of the whole Hegel 
scholar milieu is that there can be a movement from 
practice, and a theory that can view the objective situa- 
tion in a creative way, comparable to that which comes 
from thought-divers who develop philosophy in and for 
itself. It isn’t only that they are wrong, but that revolu- 
tionaries have also seen it one-sidedly— even though 
from the opposite side — very nearly disregarding the 
movement In thought. It was this, just this, that led 
Marx to credit idealists instead of materialists for devel- 
oping “the active side” of the dialectic. (See Marx’s The- 
ses on Feuerbach.) 

Let me give you another example— this time concern- 
ing the late Sir T. M. Knox, who was one of the most 
profound and erudite scholars and who did absolutely 
the most creative as well as rigorous translations of He- 


4. Dunayevskaya is referring to the fact that, as she wrote in the 1981 in- 
troduction to Philosophy and Revolution, “The young revolutionaries 
wanted to know why I began with the chapter on Hegel instead of with 
Chapter 9, ‘New Passions and New Forces.’ It seemed to them that the 
latter would have been more correct, both because that chapter is con- 
crete, is ‘today,’ and because they would definitely find therein a point of 
affinity, which would make it easier for them to then grapple with He- 
gel.” 

5. See George Armstrong Kelly’s, Hegel's Retreat from Eleusis (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1978): “For the complex linkage of culture, politics 
and philosophy within the matrix of ‘absolute Idea,’ Mme Dunayevskaya 
proposes to substitute an unchained dialectic which she baptizes ‘Abso- 
lute Method,’ a method that ‘becomes irresistible... because our hunger 
for theory arises from the totality of the present global crisis’ ” (p. 239). 

6. See Louis Dupre’s “Recent Literature on Marx and Marxism," in 
Journal of the History of Ideas, October-December, 1974. 


gel’s Philosophy of Right. He had felt himself compelled 
to footnote Hegel’s expression, “the impending world 
revolution,” to the effect that it was a reference (as in- 
deed it’was) to the birth of Christianity. My amazed an- 
swer was: Weren’t the Christians thrown to the lions? 
Wasn’t the rise of Christianity at that specific time of 
the despotism of the Roman Empire a revolutionary act? 
And didn’t Hegel consider that specific religion as his 
jumping off point to philosophy as the 

greater Absolute even 
than religion? I certainly 
didn’t mean that Hegel 
was a proletarian revo- 
lutionary; but neither do 
I consider that Marx 
“subverted” Hegel. 
Rather, Marx took that 
Absolute Negativity and 
did, indeed, see in it so 
unchained a dialectic 
that he was able to re- 
create it as “revolution 
in permanence,” 

Please restudy Chap- 
ter 1 of P&R, especially 
the last five pages (pp. 
41-46) which center 
around the final syllo- 
gism of Hegel’s Encyclo- 
pedia of the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences (para. 577). 
For the moment, I want 
to limit myself to the 
penultimate paragraph 
of my new Introduction 
to P&R: 

This can by no means be 
limited to a mere “up- 
dating” of Marx’s Marx- 
ism, if one is to fmd a 
trail to the 1980s. Find- 
ing that trail is the in- 
dispensable foun- 

dation, but not the whole. To work out the 
problematic of our age, Marx’s Marxism must 
be reworked anew both on the basis of the actu- 
al freedom struggles in our age and a new stage 
of cognition. Whether we call it Absolute Idea as 
new beginning, or a new relationship of theory 
and practice, the point is that it is only a new 
unity of objective and subjective that can re- 
lease vast untapped creative energies. 

What you get from studying Hegel “in and for him- 
self,” and why it was so absolutely imperative that I 
start with that, is that every generation of Marxists, in 
re-creating Marxism for its age, first sees how the dialec- 
tic of revolution comes out of the dialectic. Revolution is 
lodged in the very concept of the Hegelian dialectic. The 
fact that Hegel tried to limit it to thought does not mean 
that when Marx re-created it as “revolution in perma- 
nence,” it didn’t “come out of’ developing the dialectic 
of his age— nor that, to the extent that they succeeded or 
failed, Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky hadn’t attempted 
the same thing. What we learned from these revolution- 
aries, above everything else, is that the trail to your own 
age is no mere updating. It is as much finding a new 
stage of cognition as recognizing the reality of your own 
age. If you consider it a mere “updating”— and that is 
what Rosa Luxemburg thought her Accumulation of 
Capital tvas— you can’t possibly get to the new stage of 
cognition, and, with it, a new Subject. 

OF COURSE MARX couldn’t have seen what 
wasn’t there yet— imperialism at the turn of the 20th 
centuiy. But we wouldn’t have been able to see the new 
20th century imperialism and its absolute opposite— the 
lower and deeper layers of the proletariat as well as the 
new revolutionary forces that Lenin called a “bacillus of 
proletarian revolution,” i.e., national self-determina- 
tion— if we had not rooted the “updating” in Marx’s new 
moments, as we re-created it for our age and its new 
stage of cognition. 

It is that which made me understand what was new in 
the “old” Marxian expression, “Time is the space for hu- 
man development.” It is in that sense— and in that sense 
alone— that “updating” has dialectical meaning. 

Let me return to Kelly again, and to his critique of 
Marx’s Marxism, as if theory couldn’t be born out of an 
unchained dialectic arising out of the totality of crisis. 
What I tried to prove is that it wasn’t only revolution 
that Kelly was questioning, but, if I may say so, the Ab- 
solute Idea as new beginning. Why tell me that “Abso- 
lute Idea as new beginning” isn’t an Hegelian phrase? It 
became concrete in our age but it was present in He- 
gel-lodged in the revolutionary nature of the dialectic. 
It could not come out except in our age. That unchained 
dialectic has become much wiser from 150 years of addi- 
tional experience, especially because 50 years of it— from 
Hegel’s death to Marx’s death— were the years when 
Marx re-created it, and initiated a new trail that led to 
our age. 



Thousands of Iranian women poured into the streets of Tehran on March 8, 
1979— International Women’s Day— in protest of Khomeini’s order for women to 
wear the veil. Their chant was “At the dawn of freedom, we have no freedom!” 
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this, at least in public. Clinton may think this shows 
that threatening Iraq is the way to maintain U.S. he- 
gemony in world affairs. What it really shows is his con- 
tinuity with the Reagan-Bush illusion that intervention 
in the Middle East can improve his precarious domestic 
and international standing. 

What, then, does it mean that the rulers can display 
unanimity on bombing Iraqi civilians while doing noth- 
ing to stop Bosnia’s destruction? What does it mean that 
the UN can hold a world congress in June on its most 
vaunted slogan— “human rights”— at the same time as 
it tramples those rights underfoot by attacking civilians 
in Somalia and threatening to cut off relief shipments to 
Bosnia? What do these events disclose if not the final 
seal of bankruptcy on capitalism’s thought? 

The visage of Hitler which is so central to today’s capi- 
talist crises is seen not only in Bosnia, but also in the 
rise of neo-Nazism in Germany, the spread of the far- 
Right in Russia, and the growing attacks on immigrants 
and minorities throughout the West and the Third 
World. Although hundreds of thousands have marched 
in protests in Germany against the vicious attacks on 
“foreigners”— often on Turkish workers who have lived 
in Germany for decades— the government has passed a 
new asylum law which sharply restricts future immigra- 
tion. Similar laws already exist or are being contemplat- 
ed in France, Italy, Spain and England. Nor is this only a 
question of Europe, as seen in the horrendous treatment 
here of Haitian and now Chinese refugees and in how 
hate crimes against immigrants and minorities have be- 
come the fastest growing form of violence in the U.S. Ac- 
cording to one study, 22 killings have been perpetrated 
by white supremacist organizations here over the last 
three years. 

Today’s retrogression also shows itself in the electoral 
field, as seen in the appeal of Ross Perot and in the may- 
oral election in Los Angeles of a rightist ideologue prom- 
ising to “restore law and order” in the face of the mas- 
sive rebellion which swept that city a year ago. It extends 
to efforts to “legally” deny gays and lesbians their 
rights, a point spoken to by a resident of a small town in 
rural Oregon who explained to ABC news why he voted 
against an anti-gay and lesbian initiative: “What’s going 
on here is sexual cleansing. I fear that if we don’t stop 


this now, ethnic cleansing will be next.” 

How can such retrogression define the political land- 
scape when so many creative freedom straggles have 
arisen in our time, from rank-and-file labor battling au- 
tomation to the Women’s Liberation Movement,, and 
from the Black revolt to innumerable youth move- 
ments? 

It certainly isn’t because the freedom struggles have 
ground to a halt. New struggles continue to emerge, as 


“The visage of Hitler which is so central to 
today’s capitalist crises is seen... in the 
growing attacks on immigrants through- 
out the West ” 



In June over 2,000 protest in Toronto against 
racist attacks on immigrants 


seen in major strike waves in Germany, Poland, South 
Korea and Uruguay and in new expressions of labor mili- 
tancy in the U.S. A new social consciousness of revolt 
has indeed arisen among Blacks and Latinos in the U.S. 
in the aftermath of the Los Angeles rebellion. Resistance 
to today’s retrogression is also seen in ongoing national 
liberation struggles, especially the Bosnian people’s ef- 
fort to save their multi-ethnic society from destruction. 

Especially crucial is the resurgence of women’s libera- 
tion activities. The horrors being perpetrated against 
women became the most notable focus at the UN Hu- 
man Rights Conference in Vienna in June, but it didn’t 
just “happen”: a three-year campaign by 950 different 
women’s organizations forced the assembly to look at 
such problems. While Amnesty International had good 
cause to denounce the Conference as “an expensive 
waste of time and money,” the way in which the interna- 
tional Women’s Liberation Movement has been the only 
movement to act against the horrors of Bosnia shows 
that women have no intention of leaving the question of 
freedom to the UN or to anyone else. 

The near-total absence of the Left from the efforts to 
oppose genocide in Bosnia, however, reveals a startling 
feature of today’s reality— the collapse of the effort to 
project an emancipatory alternative to capitalism. As one 
writer expressed it: “The most important aspect of the 
explanation of Yugoslavia’s collapse is this: Yugoslavia is 
above all the victim of the lack of a common vision of the 
future...There must be an authentic, humanist alterna- 
tive to the collapse of the Communist paradigm. The 
huge responsibility for that is both ours and yours.” 3 

This speaks not just to the Balkans, but to the reality 
we all face. The profoundly changed world ushered in by 
the events of the last several years has increasingly 
shown the urgency of confronting objectivity with what 
Hegel called the “Notion,” i.e., “the realm of Subjectiv- 
ity or Freedom.” Put differently, the depth of today’s 
retrogression compels us to face reality by assuming re- 
sponsibility for re-creating a philosophy of freedom. To 
work out the role that News and Letters Committees can 
play as a catalyst and propellent in this effort, we must 
confront the depth of today’s crises, central to which is 
the changing world economy. 

3. This statement by Drago Roksandic is cited in Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
Achilles Heel of Western “Civilization,” p. 5. 


B. Today’s Changing World Economy As Marx Foresaw It 


Few things more sharply reveal the disarray in the 
world economy than the July summit of the seven major 
industrial powers (G-7) in Tokyo. Usually used as a pho- 
to opportunity to display the “unity” of the Western 
powers, this year’s session was marked by Clinton’s ef- 
fort to strong-arm Japan into agreeing to import a fixed 
number of U.S. goods as part of reducing its trade sur- 
plus with the U.S. He failed, however, to get Japan to 
agree to any numerical targets. 

Clinton nevertheless called the summit a “break- 
through,” since the G-7 agreed to eliminate tariffs on an 
array of manufactured goods, which is expected to un- 
block the stalled Uruguay Round Talks of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). But as the 
Wall Street Journal noted, “For the most part, [the G-7] 
simply formalized tariff cuts that the trading partners 
had previously indicated they would make.” 

Of far greater importance, the summit called attention 
to the real problem facing the world economy— massive 
unemployment. A confidential report of G-7 finance min- 
isters leaked to the press as the summit was getting un- 
derway stated that “structural unemployment” has be- 
come so endemic as to place into question the survivabil- 
ity of the Western economies. 

As one analyst put it, “White House economists are 
increasingly nervous that something fundamental is un- 
der way in the global economy that is achieving high pro- 
ductivity with fewer jobs, and that, like the Europeans, 
they may have to learn to live with double-digit unem- 
ployment.” 4 

They have reason to worry. The jobless rate in the G-7 
countries i8 7.2% and growing, compared to 3% in the 
1960s. West Europe’s unemployment rate is 10.5%, and 
is expected to exceed 12% in 1994. While this makes the 
official U.S. jobless rate of 7% look good by comparison, 
25% of U.S. workers now labor at either temporary or 
part-time jobs, a percentage expected to rise to 50% by 
the end of the decade. The G-7 admitted that even if the 
world economy were to grow at a rate of 3% a year— a 
goal they have ruled out as “unapproachable” for the 
foreseeable future— unemployment will keep increasing. 

The “jobs, jobs, jobs” mantra of the Clinton adminis- 
tration flies in the face of a jobless “recovery” and job- 
less “free trade” agreements. Since virtually all job 
growth in U.S. manufacturing from 1986 to 1990 came 
from increased exports, Clinton touts the removal of 
trade barriers to U.S. exports as the key to job expansion 
at home. However, while in the last five years U.S. ex- 
ports grew by 76%, to $450 billion, the level of unem- 
ployment in the U.S. actually increased. 

Something far deeper than tariffs and trade is thus re- 
sponsible for today’s “structural” unemployment. It 
rather flows from the very organism of capitalist produc- 
tion. As Marx long ago showed, capitalism is driven to 
accumulate capital on an ever-expanding scale. Because 
capital can be created only on the basis of living labor, 
developing the productivity of labor is the most powerful 
lever of accumulation. The greater the amount of con- 
stant capital or means of production thrown into the la- 

4, Martin Walker, “The USA Today,” in Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly, July 11, 1993. 


bor process, the more the productivity of labor tends to 
rise. 

A fundamental contradiction, however, lies at the 
heart of this accumulation process. Though capital can 
only be created on the basis of living labor, its accumula- 
tion on an expanding scale produces a decline in the pro- 
portion of living labor relative to capital. This relative 
diminution of the only value-creating substance acts as a 
fetter upon the further accumulation of capital. As Marx 
wrote in Capital, “the true barrier to capitalist produc- 
tion is capital itself.” 5 

The more acute this crisis of accumulation becomes, 
the more capitalism tries to overcome it by reducing the 
relative magnitude of the variable part of capital, i.e., 
wages, as compared with its constant part, i.e., means of 
production. This calls forth a reserve army of labor. Far 
from being a separate or accidental phenomenon, mass 
unemployment is the absolute manifestation of the law 
of motion of capitalist accumulation. 

As Marx wrote, the expansion of capitalist production 
“is impossible.. .without an increase in the number of 
workers, which must occur independently of the abso- 
lute growth of the population. This increase is effected 
by the simple process that constantly ‘sets free’ a part of 
the working class, by methods which lessen the numbers 
of workers employed in proportion to the increased pro- 
duction. Modem industry’s whole form of motion there- 
fore depends on the constant transformation of a part of 
the working population into unemployed or semi-em- 
ployed ‘hands.’ ” 6 

It is hard to think of a period that more accurately re- 
flects this fundamental Marx prediction than our own. 
Yet capitalist ideologues keep inventing ways to avoid 
facing the unrelenting laws of capital. They speak of a 
global “free trade” agreement creating “1.4 million new 
jobs” in the U.S. alone and the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) with Mexico as promising “a 
new era of development and prosperity.” 

Such claims are illusory. No border on earth has a 
higher wage differential than between the U.S. and Mex- 
ico: it now stands at 10 to 1. By giving corporations free 
rein to move to the lowest wage areas of Mexico, NAFTA 
will accelerate the drive to lower living and working con- 
ditions on both sides of the border. 

NAFTA, like GATT, is part of an effort to reduce the 
“variable component of capital” by lowering wages and 
standards of health, safety, nutrition and the environ- 
ment to the prevailing average established by the world 
market. While NAFTA is opposed by some capitalists, 
such as Perot, for preempting national control over capi- 
tal, it is being embraced by the multinational corpora- 
tions as a central ingredient in extending their global 
reach. 


5. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill (New York: Vintage, 1981), p. 386. The 
re-creation of Marx’s analysis of the “law of motion” of capitalist society 
for the age of state-capitalism can be found in The Marxist-Humanist 
Theory of State-Capitalism: Selected Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya (Chicago: News and Letters, 1992). 

6. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 1977), p. 786. 


Moreover, NAFTA is being promoted at the same time 
as millions of Mexican workers are being “set free” 
through the elimination of the ejido, the indigenous 
communal farming system, in favor of export-oriented 
commercial farming. One analyst predicts, “The rapid 
displacement of the rural population will swell the urban 
labor market, depressing wage levels even with NAFTA’s 
ratification.” 7 

The capitalists forget that while such lowering of 
wages and working conditions represents a savings on 
their cost of production, it does nothing to add new value 
to the process of production. At the same time, the effort 
to force down wage rates and living conditions through 
globalized “free competition” creates a new basis for 
intra-capitalist rivalries, as each pole of capital strives to 
crowd out the “market share” of the other. This can be 
seen in the U.S.’s pressure on Japan to open its markets 
to U.S. imports, in the deepening trade disputes between 
the U.S. and the European Community, and in growing 
rifts within Europe itself. 

One of these rifts concerns Europe’s response to the 
U.S. drive to get Japan to reduce its massive trade sur- 
plus. Germany in particular does not share the U.S. ap- 
proach to this. Instead of forcing Japan to reduce its 
trade surplus by consuming more U.S. goods, it wants 
Japan to use its trade surplus to supply much-needed 
capital to the rest of the world, especially to Russia and 
East Europe. It fears that if Japan consumes its sur- 
pluses by importing more goods instead of “productively 
investing” its surpluses overseas, the global shortage of 
capital will only worsen. 

The depth of today’s shortage of capital is no secret to 
the German rulers, who have seen their economy con- 
tract in the face of the staggering cost of rebuilding for- 
mer East Germany. It has forced them to scale back 
their plans to invest in East Europe and Russia. Yet the 
shortage of capital is such a global phenomenon that no 
other country is in the position to offer Russia massive 
economic assistance. 8 The shortage of capital, which 
flows from the absolute general law of capitalist accumu- 
lation, erects ever-new barriers to the effort to “inte- 
grate” Russia into the world economy. 

The intractable nature of today’s economic crisis is 
producing increased fragmentation of world politics 
overseas alongside decaying living and working condi- 
tions at home. This is the material basis for capitalism’s 
disgorging of the oldest forms of racism, anti-immigrant 
hysteria and nationalist xenophobia. Nowhere is this 
link between economic crisis and resurgent racism more 
evident than here in the U.S. 

(continued on page 6) 


7. See Walter Russell Mead, “An American Grand Strategy: The Quest 
for Order ip. a Disordered World,” in World Policy Review, Spring 1993, 
p. 33. 

8. This is not only a function of the shortage of capital, but also be- 
cause the capitalists are suspicious that the structure of Russian state- 
capitalism has not changed enough to absorb the capital which is avail- 
able. See “Russia’s Rough Road to Capitalism,” by Shaiiquil Islam, in 
Foreign Affairs, Spring 1993. 
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C. ‘American Apartheid’ and Its Achilles’ Heel 


“How could the Marxist Left collapse at the very moment when the crisis in 
capitalism demonstrates the objectivity of Marx’s analysis and when the so- 
cial consciousness of the masses is becoming progressively revolutionized?” 



Black youth take to the streets in 1992 Los Angeles rebellion. 


(continued from page 5) 

The “structural adjustments” in the U.S. economy 
have altered its labor markets, deindustrialized its man- 
ufacturing base and marginalized its central cities where 
the Black, Latino and white working class live. The per- 
manent poverty produced by this restructuring is an in- 
tegral feature of U.S. capital accumulation. With no oth- 
er stage of accumulation have the local forces that struc- 
ture American poverty been so immediately reinforced 
by international pressures, a phenomenon until now re- 
stricted to the Third World. 

The technological transformations which have drasti- 
cally altered labor markets, compounded by the budget 
cuts of the Reagan-Bush years, have so restructured pov- 
erty in this country that neither economic growth nor 
government entitlement programs can resolve the crisis. 
The majority of the 13% of Americans living in highly 
concentrated urban poverty census tracts are Black and 
Latino, while according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“more than a third of American families have incomes 
that are too low to help them maintain ‘a sense of self- 
respect and social participation.’ ” 

Not only have the nation’s 19.1 million production 
workers in 1990 been cut down to 17.9 million today, but 
their average real hourly wage has continued its down- 
ward spiral, from $8.28 to $8.02. And there is little to 
distinguish the average wage rate of manufacturing 
workers from that of the $7.38 an hour for service work- 
ers, except that the drop in wages in the service sector is 
not as steep as in manufacturing. 

A Black meatpacking worker employed at Oscar May- 
er’s Chicago plant until it closed last year told us that 
whereas he once earned more than $12 an hour, he now 
faces the prospect of getting a security job with UPS at 
$5.37 an horn:. Where mine workers, the most militant 
stratum of the U.S. working class, could command a liv- 
able wage (relative to other sectors of the work force), to- 
day their union, the UMW, is under the most relentless 
attack by the coal companies in its history. 

Not surprisingly, mine workers see the historical and 
international context of the present struggle of U.S. la- 
bor in its most state-capitalist terms. “The downhill 
slide of labor began when Reagan broke the PATCO 
strike in 1981,” declared a striking miner in Maidsville, 
W.Va. “That gave the signal to the corporations that 
they could stomp on labor as much as they could get 
away with, and they’d have a friend in the White 
House.” 9 

The deepening class and race divides in U.S. society 
have even the bourgeoisie sounding the alarm. In an in- 
terview with The New York Times’ Jason DeParle on 
July 8, Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Henry Cisneros criticized Clinton’s right-wing “New 
Democrats” for “failing to acknowledge that the prob- 
lems [of urban poverty] are as severe as they are.” Call- 
ing racism “the great Achilles heel of our nation’s fu- 
ture,” Cisneros departed from the widely held view with- 
in the government and among such academic theorists 
as William Julius Wilson by acknowledging what the 
Black community has always known, namely that the 
“spatial separation and isolation” of the Black communi- 
ty is a “deliberate policy” of government planning. 


9. For other militant voices of American labor, from the Mississippi 

Delta to southern Illinois, see the May, June and July issues of News & 
ietters. 


As one recent study shows, social isolation created by 
the hypersegregation of the inner city is more the cause 
of Black-on-Black homicide than poverty. Massey and 
Denton argue in American Apartheid that “Blacks living 
in the heart of the ghetto are among the most isolated 
people on earth,” echoing W.E.B. DuBois’s Depression- 
era diagnosis that “It is doubtful if there is another 
group of 12 million people in the midst of a modern cul- 
tural land who are so widely inhibited.. .as the American 
Negro.” 10 

One Black commentator, Michael Dyson, recently pro- 
vided the following social index of violent indicators 
measuring the life chances of Black men in the U.S.: 
“Thirty- two percent of Black men have incomes below 
the poverty level. Fifty percent of Black men under 21 
are unemployed.. .Suicide is the third leading cause of 
death among young Black men. And Black-on-Black 
homicide is the leading cause of death for Black males 
between the ages of 15 and 34; they have a 1 in 21 life- 
time chance of being killed” (Chicago Tribune, July 6, 
1993). - 

In the 12 years of Reagan and Bush, bourgeois liberal- 
ism has watched in unconscionable silence the utter 
wastage of this society’s poor and unemployed inner city 
women and children. Can it therefore be characterized 
as anything other than the visage of genocide in U.S. 
health care when the government’s own National Center 
for Health Statistics reports that the death rate is linked 
to the socio-economic status of the inner city poor? “By 
1986,” the government said, “Americans with family in- 
come less than $9,000 a year had a death rate more than 
three times that of people with family incomes of 
$25,000 or more.” Is it any wonder that the city of Chi- 
cago’s closing of health care clinics in the city’s poorest 
Black communities elicited a spontaneous and mass 
demonstration of 5,000 Black youth in front of City Hall 
in May (see June News & Letters)? 

In South Central Los Angeles, the epicenter of last 
year’s rebellion, 27% of the residents in one area are so 
poor that they are forced to go at least five days out of 


10. See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Marxism and the Negro Problem” 
(1944), in The Needed American Revolution: American Civilization 
on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard (Chicago: News and Letters, 1993). 


the month without eating, according to a recent study 
published in the Los Angeles Times. Were it possible for 
health care, education, jobs and judicial due process to 
assume the same commodity form as food, clothing and 
pampers, the masses in last year’s rebellion would have 
appropriated them just as immediately as the latter. 
Therein lies the rebellion’s deep social content. 

The question is, how could the Marxist Left collapse at 
the veiy moment when the crisis in capitalism demon- 
strates the objectivity of Marx’s analysis and when the 
social consciousness of the masses is becoming progres- 
sively revolutionized? “Marxists” who stand in awe of 
the technological “revolution” of capitalism’s “post-in- 
dustrial information age” stop dead at the material 
world without grasping the corresponding revolution in 
the social consciousness of the masses. 

Just when many were asking what happened to the 
new social consciousness brought to the fore in last 
year’s Los Angeles rebellion, 100,000 poured onto Wood- 
ward Ave., the main street in Detroit, Mich., to trace the 
route of the 1963 “March for Freedom” and to indict 
American “civilization” for its never-ending racism. Al- 
though this outpouring was totally ignored by the media, 
who had already declared this socially depressed Black 
city dead, clearly the obituary was premature. 

And in Los Angeles, where we were treated recently to 
the FBI’s grandstanding media display of its thwarting a 
neo-Nazi plot to bomb a prominent Black church and to 
assassinate Rodney King, tensions are boiling high be- 
neath continuing police occupation of the Black and La- 
tino community. Meanwhile, the racist insult of Clin- 
ton’s withdrawing the nomination of Lani Guinier for 
Deputy Attorney General for Civil Rights continues to 
resonate in the Black community. 

However, the mass unrest which vanishes virtually at 
the moment it surfaces raises the question: has the ret- 
rogression of the last 12 years become so hegemonic that 
the projection of a liberating vision of the future is an 
absolute imperative for any forward progress in the 
struggle for freedom? The dialectic of the present mo- 
ment shows how much the past is embedded in the pres- 
ent, insofar as the collapse of today’s Left is so total as to 
bring to mind the first collapse of established Marxism 
in 1914. 


II. The Dialectics of Philosophy and Organization: 
The Realm of Subjectivity or Freedom 
A. The Left in Collapse: 1914 and 1993 


The collapse of established Marxism in 1914 was one 
of the most startling events to have occurred in this cen- 
tury. Faced with the outbreak of World War I, the Ger- 
man Social Democracy, leader of the world socialist 
movement with some three million members, unexpect- 
. edly voted war credits to the Kaiser, thereby helping to 
unleash one of the largest holocausts in human history. 
This great betrayal, which led to the collapse of the Sec- 
ond International, was so sudden and unexpected that 
the very ground upon which revolutionaries stood gave 
way beneath them. 

In light of the way this collapse undermined the cate- 
gories upon which all Marxists stood, one revolutionist, 
Lenin, felt the need to seriously reorganize his own 
thought. He plunged into an intense study of the Hegeli- 
an roots of Marxism, especially of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, throughout 1914-15 as part of reconstituting his 
own reason. His Philosophic Notebooks of 1914 proved 
of critical importance in preparing him for the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

Though we have experienced no single event as mo- 
itous as the great betrayal of 1914, the collapse of to- 
r ’s Left is proving to be every bit as serious. Whether 
v look at the FMLN’s abandonment of revolutionary 
tives in El Salvador, the eclipse of the revolution- 
r Left in South Africa by parliamentarism, or the 
formation of Poland’s Solidarnosc from a move- 
,„~t for worker’s self-emanicipation into a vehicle for 
capitalist economic austerity, the collapse is 


unmistakable. 

One of its starkest expressions is the Left’s virtual ab- 
sence from ongoing efforts to protest outright genocide 
in Bosnia. At the same time, some leftists have sunk so 
low as to support U.S. military intervention in Somalia 
or Iraq. The shadow of 1914 hangs upon us indeed. 

While an array of events over the last decade led to 
this crisis, the truly critical ones were the collapse of 
Communism in East Europe in 1989 and in Russia in 
1991. The long overdue collapse of the state-capitalist re- 
gimes which called themselves “Communist” was a step 
forward in the struggle for freedom which put each poli- 
tical tendency to the test. Not surprisingly, those ten- 
dencies who tied the destiny of socialism to one or anoth- 
er form of state-capitalism masquerading as Commu- 
nism went under with its collapse. Much more surpris- 
ingly, however, the anti-Stalinist tendencies which had 
long opposed these regimes found themselves in no less 
of a crisis, as the collapse of established “Communism” 
led to the resurgence, not of the Left, but of capitalist 
ideology. 

Whereas the rulers used the collapse of Communism 
to argue that “free market” capitalism defines the- hori- 
zons of our future, the Left found itself unable to com- 
bat this ideological pollution, as it lacked a comprehen- 
sive concept of liberation which could spell out a viable 
alternative. The roots of this lie in the prevailing atti- 
tude to philosophy itself. For decades, the question of 
how to embark on the path of revolution was left to de- 


liberations over the “correct” tactics and strategies, as if 
they could be worked out without a philosophy of libera- 
tion. This characterized not only those who adhered to 
the elitist “vanguard party to lead,” but also those who 
correctly opposed it in favor of spontaneous forms of or- 
ganization. In posing such spontaneous forms as the ab- 
solute opposite of the elitist “party to lead,” anti-Stalin- 
ists acted as if the working out of a philosophy of libera- 
tion could likewise be left to spontaneous action. A com- 
prehensive body of ideas which could speak to the ques- 
tion, what happens after the revolution, was not pro- 
jected. 

The events since 1989 have signaled the death knell of 
those who (hold to this separation of philosophy from or- 
ganization. The ensuing breakdown of the Left on a 
world scale has left a void that is increasingly being 
filled by an assortment of retrogressive tendencies, from 
narrow nationalism to religious fundamentalism. 

Given this situation, it has never been more urgent to 
work out a new beginning in the revolutionary move- 
ment. Seeing the error, however, does not mean you see 
the new concrete Universal. It is one thing to see that 
the collapse of the Left points to the need for a new be- 
ginning; it is quite another to find the philosophic direc- 
tion for achieving it. 

It is this which makes Raya Dunayevskaya’s work of 
the 1980s! so crucial. In the face of what she called, in 
1986, a “cjianged world” of retrogression, she undertook 
(continued on page 7) 
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(continued from page 6) 

a critical reexamination of the relation of philosophy and 
organization in the course of embarking on a new work 
entitled, “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: 
The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organization Bom out of 
Spontaneity.” A central dimension of this work was her 


changed perception of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 
of 1914, part of which appeared in a special supplement 
to the May, 1993 issue of News & Letters. 1 We need to 
continue the dialogue on it here, not for the sake of re- 
turning to the problematic of 1914, but rather in order 
to discover the philosophic ground provided by our age 


which offers direction for working out a new beginning. 

1. See Dunayevskaya’s “Letters to non-Marxist Hegel scholars” of 
July, 1986 and December, 1986 in the special supplement in the May, 
1993 issue of News & Letters. These letters also serve as the Introduc- 
tion to the 1989 edition of her Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (New York: Columbia University 
Press). 


B. Marxist-Humanism: A New Beginning from the Absolute 


Lenin’s encounter with Hegel in 1914 remains of criti- 
cal importance, for it shows the importance of confront- 
ing philosophy at a moment of global crisis. But in light 
of today’s changed world, we also need to focus on what 
sets our age apart from Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. 

In a series of writings in 1986-87, Dunayevskaya re- 
examined Lenin’s “Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic” 
with this difference in mind. She showed that while 
Lenin gained so new an appreciation of Hegel as to write 
“cognition not only reflects the objective world, but cre- 
ates it,” he did not embrace the dialectic of the final 
chapter of Hegel’s Logic, “The Absolute Idea.” Lenin in- 


“Modem industry's whole form of motion 
therefore depends on the constant trans- 
formation of a part of the working popula- 
tion into unemployed or semi-employed 
‘hands. ’ It is hard to think of a period that 
more accurately reflects this fundamental 
Marx prediction than our own. ” 



stead showed a marked preference for the preceding sec- 
tion, “The Idea of the Good,” where Hegel indicates that 
the Practical Idea stands “higher” than Theory. 

Lenin became quite enamored with this section, as he 
interpreted it to mean that Practice is what resolves con- 
tradiction. In doing so, he acted as if the goal can be 
reached without concretizing the dialectic of the Abso- 
lute Idea, whose central concept, the “negation of the 
negation,” or Absolute negativity, spells out not only the 
destruction of the old but the creation of the new. 

Thus, Lenin’s insistence that “there is no revolution- 
ary movement without revolutionary theory” did not ex- 
tend to seeing that to work out a new beginning in Marx- 
ism, theory must reach to philosophy, specifically a phi- 
losophy rooted in the Absolute, in second negativity, in a 
vision of the future that could help answer the question, 
“what happens after the revolution?” 

Since Lenin never published his Philosophic Note- 
books, his journey into Hegel remained private. Nor did 
he ever relate his study of dialectics to questions of or- 
ganization; he held instead to the elitist concept of the 
“party to lead” which he formulated long before 1914. 
As crucial as his Philosophic Notebooks proved to be 
for much of his work, it did not lead him to work out a 
pew relation between philosophy and organization. 

The new explorations of Hegel’s dialectic initiated by 
independent Marxists in the following decades did not 
transcend this stopping point. Though Georg Lukdcs and 
Karl Korsch, and later Antonio Gramsci and Herbert 
Marcuse, made important contributions in returning to 
Marx’s roots in Hegel, they too shied away from probing 
into Hegel’s Absolutes. The relationship of philosophy to 
organization likewise remained unworked out, whether 
on the part of Lukacs, who held to the elitist “party to 
lead,” or Korsch, who broke from it without returning to 
philosophy. 

Dunayevskaya’s 1986 reexamination of Lenin shows 
that with her “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” of May, 
1953, she went beyond. For in these letters she probed 
into the dialectic of Hegel’s Absolute Idea with the ques- 
tion of organization very much in mind. This reexamin- 
ation culminated in a journey into the realm which post- 
Marx Marxists have shied away from— Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Mind, the work in which his concept of Absolute 
negativity, “the negation of the negation,” is most fully 
developed. 

What helped propel her journey was the effort to re- 
spond to the new reality of the age of state-capital- 
ism— the emergence of counter-revolution from within 
revolution. This new reality showed that revolutionaries 
needed a concept and practice of liberation that went 
deeper than the mere negation of the economic and poli- 
tical structures of capitalism. It now became imperative 
to reach for a philosophy which projects the breaking 
down of the separation of theory/practice, work- 


er/intellectual, mental/manual in the very course of revo- 
lution, so as to ensure against a new bureaucracy emerg- 
ing after the conquest of power. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1987, “It is the generation 
that followed, our age that suffered through those three 
decades of Stali ni sm, that had to face the reality of what 
happens after. It is this point, this objectivity, this con- 
creteness that emboldened me not to stop where Lenin 
stopped at the approach to the Absolute Idea, but to fol- 
low Hegel to the Philosophy of Mind.” 2 

In doing so, she focused not so much on the transition 
to the Idea of Freedom as much as the “free release” of 
the Idea itself. As she wrote in her letter of May 12, 
1953, “You see, Vladimir Ilyitch, you didn’t have Stalin- 
ism to overcome, when transitions, revolutions seemed 
sufficient to bring the new society. Now everyone looks 
at the totalitarian one-party state, that is the new that 
must be overcome by a totally new revolt in which every- 
one experiences ‘absolute liberation.’” 

She concluded the letter saying: “It appears to me that 
when objective and subjective are so interpenetrated that 
the preoccupation of the theoreticians [as] of the man on 
the street is can we be free when what has arisen is the 
one-party state, the assertion of freedom, ‘personal and 
free,’ and full liberation takes precedence over econom- 
ics, politics, philosophy, or rather refuses to be rent 
asunder into three and wants to be one, the knowledge 
that you can be free.” 3 

With her 1953 breakthrough, Dunayevskaya viewed 
Hegel’s Absolutes as neither an abstraction nor some 
closed ontology, but rather as the expression of the con- 
temporary quest for freedom. The new was seeing in the 
Absolute a dual movement, i.e., not only a movement 
from theory but also one from practice. 

The 1953 Letters thus led to viewing Hegel in a new 
way. But no less important, they also led to looking at 
Marx in a new way. For as the breakthrough on Hegel’s 
Absolutes was concretized over the next three decades, it 
led to the rediscovery of what Marxism was to Marx— a 
philosophy of “revolution-in-permanence.” We need to 
review this journey of discovery here, as part of finding 
direction for working out a new beginning today. 

The first book-length expression of this breakthrough 
was Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 Until Today 
(1958). In her analysis of Marx’s Economic and Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts of 1844, which she was the first to 
translate into English, Dunayevskaya argued that 
Marx’s concept of revolution went deeper than the up- 
rooting of property forms. He focused instead on tran- 
scending the alienation involved in the very activity of 
laboring. Unless the revolution went so deep as to trans- 
form the underlying human relations, it would prove im- 
possible to escape the pull of capitalist society. Marx 
therefore called for the negation not only of capitalism, 
but also of its negation, “vulgar communism,” which 
“completely negates the personality of the human 
being.” 

One of Marxism and Freedom’s most important 
achievements was showing that this humanist dimen- 
sion is as central to Capital as to Marx’s early writings. 
In tracing out the process whereby the myriad forms of 
concrete labor are pounded into abstract labor through 
the instrumentality of socially necessary labor time, 
Marx deepened his concentration on the need to put an 
end to the fragmentation of the individual. As Marxism 
and Freedom put it, the key is “the vision of the future 
which Hegel called the Absolute and which Marx first 
called ‘real Humanism’ and then later ‘communism.’ 
The road to both is by way of ‘the negation of the 
negation’ ” (p.66). 

This humanist dimension of Marx took on new mean- 
ing in light of the freedom struggles of the post- World 
War II era. In struggles such as the wildcat strikes 
against automation of the late 1940s and 1950s, the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956, and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott of 1956-57, a quest for totally new human rela- 
tions emerged. The emergence of this new movement 
from practice challenged theoreticians to work out a new 
stage of cognition rooted in the restatement of Marx’s 
Humanism. 

Though the creative freedom movements of the 1960s 
deepened this challenge, by the mid-1960s it became in- 
creasingly clear that such a new relation of theory and 
practice was not emerging. New forms of appearance of 
state-capitalism in China, Cuba and elsewhere pulled at 
the allegiances of the new generation of revolutionaries, 
while the New Left’s disdain for theory made it all the 
easier to skip over Marx’s Humanism. The working out 
of the integrality of practice with a philosophy rooted in 
second negativity remained undone. 

In light of this situation, Dunayevskaya embarked on 
a new return to Hegel with her second major work, Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973). Whereas Marxism and 


2. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Talking to Myself’ of Jan. 21, 1987, in Sup- 
plement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, microfilm 
# 10848 . 

3. “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” (1953) in The Philosophic Moment 
of Mandst-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989), pp. 37, 40. 


Freedom focused on how the emergence of a new move- 
ment from practice brought Hegel’s Absolutes to life, 
what now needed detailing was not only the movement 
from practice, but also that from theory. Philosophy 
and Revolution therefore challenged the movement 
from theory to directly confront the dialectic of Abso- 
lute negativity. 

What resulted from this return to Hegel “in and for 
himself’ was the development of a new catego- 
ry— “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning.” This cate- 
gory is both the unique contribution of Marxist-Human- 
ism and its link of continuity with Marx’s Humanism, 

As Dunayevskaya put it in 1987, “ ‘As new beginning’ 
has no precedent. I don’t think I thought of it until after 
rereading Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic, and 
that was after [rereading] the three final syllogisms in 
the Philosophy of Mind, that I suddenly said to myself: 
it is not only a new beginning, it is as new beginning, 
that Marx clung to Hegel after he discovered his own 
new continent of thought— that was the new beginning. 
Why did no one see it?” 4 

To see how this category of “Absolute Negativity as 
New Beginning” opened a new door to grasping the to- 
tality of Marx, we need to turn to Dunayevskaya’s third 
major work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982). 

In analyzing such heretofore ignored dimensions of 
Marx’s last decade (1875-83) as his Ethnological Note- 
books of 1880-81, she showed that Marx deepened his 
critique of existing society in studying pre-capitalist soci- 
eties. Though he singled out indigenous societies as in 
many respects in advance of the West, he pointed to 
forms of oppression which existed long before the rise of 
flags society, especially insofar as the treatment of wom- 
en was concerned. 

She wrote, “Marx showed that even in communal soci- 
ety there was ‘slavery’— slavery for women— and it was 
there because we already had division of labor.... Marx’s 
point was that somewhere in the ‘pre-history’ of human- 
ity, the division between mental and manual labor, nec- 
essary or otherwise, produced the break-up of the total 
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being, and its reunification would first end Man/Woman 
in prehistory and start a new humanity. So, both revolu- 
tion and totality as new beginnings would start, not 
just a new continent of thought, but a new kind of per- 
son.” 6 

Viewing Marx’s body of work from the vantage point 
of his final writings reveals that his focus on alienated 
labor was no barrier to posing the transformation of 
man/woman relations. On the contrary, his concern with 
the human factors in production was part of so deep a 
critique of existing society that in his Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 he singled out the 

(continued on page 8) 


4. “What is Marxist-Humanism? How to Project it at Momentous His- 
toric Moments?” (March, 1987), in Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, microfilm #10869. 

5, This is from a letter to Harry McShane of June 30, 1978. For the 
full text, see The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection -—Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of its World Development, microfilm #6432. 
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man/woman relation as the most fundamental one of all. 

Reexamining the whole of Marx from the vantage 
point of his last decade in fact showed that instead of be- 
ing a mere theory of class struggle, Marx’s four-decade- 
long process of development represented the concretiza- 
tion of a philosophy of “revolution-in-permanence.” 

The tragedy, however, is that post-Marx Marxists did 
not make a new beginning from this totality. This was 
true even of Marx’s closest follower and collaborator, 
Frederick Engels, whose Origin of the Family, Private 
Property, and the State, written shortly after Marx’s 
death, uncritically glorified “primitive communism,” as 
if the mere absence of private property rendered it free 
of contradiction. Engels thereby set the ground for 
Marxists who followed, by muting the dialectical depth 
of Marx’s call for a total uprooting. The inner core of 
Marx— his transformation of Hegel’s concept of “abso- 
lute negativity” into a philosophy of “revolution-in-per- 
manence”— dropped out of sight. 

By measuring post-Marx Marxists against “Absolute 
Negativity as New Beginning,” Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
projected a new category— post-Marx Marxism, begin- 
ning with Engels, as a pejorative. 

As against the legacy of post-Marx Marxism, 
Dunayevskaya’s breakthrough on the Absolute led to a 
new concrete Universal. Louis Dupre, noted Hegel schol- 
ar and philosopher, wrote, “A notable difference sep- 
arates Dunayevskaya from the earlier positions of 
[Lukacs and Korsch]. Their interpretation had limited 
the revolutionaiy impact of Hegel’s philosophy to the 
socio-political order. Dunayevskaya aims at a total liber- 
ation of the human person— not only from the ills of a 
capitalist society but also from the equally oppressive 
State capitalism of established communist governments. 
She assumes within her theory of class struggle issues as 
diverse as feminism, black liberation, and even the new 
nationalism of the third world countries. The theory 
turned into praxis in a movement that came to be 
named, ‘Marxist-Humanism.’ ” 6 

The importance of further re-creating this break- 
through is underlined by today’s changed world. Though 
it is hard to conceive of any period when Marx’s analysis 
of the crisis of capitalism more accurately reflected reali- 
ty than ours, the collapse of the Left is nevertheless so 
total as to bring to mind the collapse of established 
Marxism in 1914. We are thus living through the ramifi- 
cations of the failure of post-Marx Marxist as well as 
non-Marxist alternatives to project a comprehensive con- 
cept of liberation. This failure to project a concept of lib- 
eration that masses of people could see as their own 


6. This is from Dupre’s Introduction to the 1989 edition of Philosophy 
and Revolution. 


flows from the tendency to separate what history has 
joined together: Marx’s beginnings as a “new human- 
ism” and the culmination of the Hegelian philosophy in 
the Absolute Idea. The tendency to act as if the goal can 
be reached without absorbing a philosophy of revolution 
rooted in the dialectic of absolute negativity has 
brought us to one of the sharpest crisis points in the his- 
tory of the revolutionary movement. 

This crisis has not freed this generation from its re- 
sponsibility to restate what Marx’s Marxism means for 
today. That task will be with us for as long as the crises 
of capitalism persist. But this cannot be achieved with- 
out transcending the stopping point of “post-Marx Marx- 
ism as pejorative.” Though the viability of Marx’s Marx- 
ism remains, the path to its re-creation is by no means 
assured. 

This makes Raya Dunayevskaya’s work of the 1980s, 
in which she wrote a series of reexaminations of Marxist- 
Humanism, of special importance. Some of these “retro- 
spective/perspectives” are now available as “Introduc- 
tion/Overviews” to new editions of her work. 7 These 
writings were not mere “updates” of Marxist-Human- 
ism. Because they came after the creation of the new 

7. Several of Dunayevskaya’s reexaminations of her body of work now 
serve as Introductions to new editions of her “trilogy of revolution” — 
Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, as 
well as the Introduction/Overview to Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution. They also include her “Presentation on the Dia- 
lectics of Organization and Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” which intro- 
duces her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” in The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, and her “Not by Practice Alone: The 
Movement from Theory" (1984) which introduces The Marxist-Human- 
ist Theory of State-Capitalism. 



Haitian refugees incarcerated at Guantanamo Naval 
base in Cuba 


category, “post-Marx Marxism as pejorative,” they be- 
came totally new projections. In projecting how Marxist- 
Humanism went beyond the stopping point of post-Marx 
Marxism, Dunayevskaya showed the category of “Abso- 
lute Negativity as New Beginning” to be the philosophic 
point upon which the re-creation of Marx’s Marxism 
turns. She thereby provided crucial direction for working 
out the new beginning so needed for today. 

Further developing Marxist-Humanism on the basis of 
the new illumination provided by these final writings de- 
fines our organizational task. We are not a “party,” and 
we make no pretense to being a “vanguard.” However, 
we do have a role to play— that of a “catalyst and propel- 
lent” in the effort to restate the Idea of Freedom. The 
historic-philosophic uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism 
provides the ground for this, precisely because of its 
deep-rootedness in the dialectic of absolute negativity. 
This needs to be projected anew. 

This does not simply mean repeating Marxist-Human- 
ist conclusions. Dunayevskaya pinpointed the essence of 
the individual and collective responsibility that is needed 
as far back as 1964, in “The Turning Point”: “As Hegel 
had long ago seen, the generation that has not partici- 
pated in the elaboration of theory, and has therefore not 
returned to the process of its becoming, but satisfied it- 
self with beginning and ending with the results previ- 
ously achieved— whether that be Kantianism or Hegeli- 
anism (or, we may add, Marxist-Humanism)— only suc- 
ceeds in turning past accomplishments into nothing 
more than ‘a pillow for intellectual sloth.’ ” 8 


8. “The Turning Point,” by Raya Dunayevskaya. See The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, #3577. 
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C. From Phenomenology to Philosophy: The Task of Becoming Continuators ! 


The responsibility of returning to the “process of be- 
coming” of a philosophy of revolution, instead of satisfy- 
ing oneself with its “results,” is both the historical task 
of the age and the philosophical task of becoming contin- 
uators of Marxist-Humanism. That Raya Dunayevskaya 
provided crucial direction for this can especially be seen 
in her return to Hegel’s most creative work, his Phe- 
nomenology of Mind, in working on her unfinished 
work, “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy,” in 
1986-87. 

In this period she thought it imperative to publish in a 
widely circulated form her 1960 “Notes on Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology” at the same time as she examined Marx’s 
1844 "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” It was a study 
she called, “Why Hegel’s Phenomenology? Why Now?”® 

The challenge of our becoming continuators cannot 
help but mobilize our own return to Hegel’s Phenom- 
enology inasmuch as it is the dialectic through which 
“history and its process” divests the idea of freedom of 
its false appearances and alternatives. For Marx, as for 
Dunayevskaya, Hegel’s Phenomenology was the source 
of this negative dialectic inherent in the history of the 
“experiences of the consciousness” of freedom. 

One of the highpoints of Hegel’s Phenomenology is 
its focus on how, in the struggle for freedom, one “gains 
a mind of one’s own.” However, upon achieving this one 
is compelled to see that there is more to freedom than 
having a mind of one’s own. As Hegel put it, having a 
“mind of one’s own” does not necessarily get one beyond 
an attitude of bondage. 

To transcend the various stages of alienation which 
continue to pull at the individual, one must develop 
through objectivity, history, and the organization of 
thought. Only then does one reach what Hegel called in 
his Philosophy of Mind an “individualism purified of all 
that interferes with its universalism, i.e., freedom itself’ 
(para. 481). 

The struggle for freedom from under subjugation and 
inequality represents the phenomenal side of social and 
political life. However, what one gains as a mind of one’s 
own is, Hegel says in the Philosophy of Mind, “only a 
phenomenology (not a philosophy) of mind” (para. 415; 
see also para. 433). 

Dunayevskaya argues that in his “Critique of the He- 
gelian Dialectic” of 1844, Marx is holding the principle of 


9. For Dunayevskaya’s reproduction of her 1960 “Notes on Hegel’s 

Phenomenology of Mind” with a new Introduction in 1987, see the May 
8 , 1987 issue of News & Letters. For her essay “Why Hegel's Phenom- 
enology? Why Now? What is the Relationship either to Organization, or 
to Philosophy, not Party, 1984-87?” see Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. 13, #10883. 


Hegel’s philosophy as a whole up to no less sharp a 
measure of scrutiny, when she says that Marx found 
“the limitations of abstract thought inescapably allow 
for the reduction of transcendence to mere appearance.” 

However, it is precisely at this “fork in the road of phi- 
losophy ‘as such,’ ” that Dunayevskaya finds that Marx 
turns to praise Hegel’s phenomenological dialectic for its 
“insight, expressed within alienation, of the appropria- 
tion of objective essence through the transcendence of 
its alienation.’’ 9 10 In Marx’s view, no philosophical work 
more than the Phenomenology so profoundly compre- 
hends humanity’s “destruction of the alienated determi- 
nation of the objective world, through its transcendence 
in its alienated existence.” In other words, the notion as 
well as the actual struggles for freedom are what give 
the objective world its phenomenological appearance, be- 
cause together they constitute its “’inner ground and ac- 
tual subsistence.” 

Marx’s genius, according to Dunayevskaya, is that this 
comprehension of Hegel’s phenomenological insight into 
the transcendence of the forms of alienation of the objec- 
tive world becomes the philosophic point of departure for 
Marx’s elaboration of his new concept of humanism, 
both in its theoretical and practical form. 

There is no mistaking the centrality of Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology in that rare moment of philosophic creation 
of Marx’s “new humanism.” From the sheer expanse of 
her writings on the Phenomenology in developing Marx- 
ist-Humanism, and especially in the course of her work 
on “Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy,” there is 
also no mistaking that Dunayevskaya viewed Hegel’s 
Phenomenology as central to rethinking Marx and re- 
creating his dialectic of “revolution-in-permanence.” 

Because these writings speak so powerfully to what it 
means to assume the responsibility for becoming contin- 
uators of Marxist-Humanism, our return to 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on Hegel’s Phenomenology 
serves as a central theme of our 1993 Plenum. 

There are five immediate tasks we will undertake to 
concretize in the year ahead: 

1) This year marked the 40th anniversary of the 1953 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” which proved to be the 
philosophic moment from which the body of ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism flowed. Our discussions on this 
breakthrough, especially in the May, June and July is- 
sues of News & Letters, were aimed at “returning to the 
process of its becoming” as part of developing a dialogue 
on how to work out a new beginning in the revolutionary 
movement. In the coming year we see it as urgent to fur- 


10. See Philosophy and Revolution pg. 57, 59. 


ther this dialogue. Toward that end we will focus special 
attention on Dunayevskaya’s work on Hegel’s Phenom- 
enology. 

2) This is inseparable from deepening our work toward 
the needed American revolution with the forces of revo- 
lution, especially the Black dimension. In response to the 
challenge of the Los Angeles rebellion, we published a 
special bulletin of presentations on American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard (ACOT), the 
concretization of Marxist-Humanism’s “trilogy of revo- 
lution” on the American scene and for the Black dimen- 
sion. We propose to place new concentration on this 
work in the year ahead, through new outreach in the 
Black community and new forms of projection of ACOT. 

3) The new activity within the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, both in thought and in practice, has included 
rethinking which has shown new interest in the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism. Because Dunayevskaya’s 
book Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion is very nearly out of print, we will begin the search 
for a publisher for a new edition, as part of laying the ba- 
sis for a new type of entrance into the battle of ideas in 
the Women’s liberation Movement. 

4) This year marks the 20th anniversary of Philosophy 
and Revolution. There can be no better way to celebrate 
it than with the two new international editions that will 
be off the press this year— a Slovak edition, and a Rus- 
sian edition. Our internationalization also includes work 
with the Latino dimension on both sides of the border, 
now that all of our major works are available in Spanish. 

5) The crucial importance of developing our revolu- 

tionary journalism is seen in the way in which the im- 
perative questions facing revolutionaries in response to 
the holocaust in Bosnia-Herzegovina were worked out in 
our analyses in News & Letters. At the same time, 
therefore, that we propose a minimum goal of $35,000 
for a Sustaining Fund to assure the continuance of News 
& Letters, the objective-subjective situation makes it ur- 
gent to expand our readership by increasing our sub- 
scribers, whom we seek to have become active partici- 
pants with us in working out anew the philosophy of rev- 
olution of the age. —The Resident Editorial Board 
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IS BOSNIA THE 
IMAGE OF OUR FUTURE? 


I am sick of hearing how getting arms 
to the Bosnia Muslims will “only invite 
retaliation against the UN peacekeeping 
forces.” How is it that all these leftists 
who always supported “national libera- 
tion” and “armed struggle” for Palestin- 
ians or Salvadorans refuse to do so now 
for the Bosnians? It’s like refusing to 
arm the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto. 

Teamster 
New York 

* * * 


I I agree with the analyses News & Let- 
ters has been putting out on Bosnia, but 
I wish you would trace the origin of to- 
day’s events not just to the collapse of 
Communism, but to the whole period of 
| Titoism and what that represented to 
I get the full picture. 

| Subscriber 

California 


* 


* » 


I disagree with the term you use to 
characterize the fall of the USSR as the 
collapse of Communism, as if Russia was 
Communist. I think it was a collapse of a 
form of state-capitalism. 

Revolutionary Black thinker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It’s already clear that the holocaust in 
Bosnia will now set the standard for a 
whole new series of wars and disasters 
to come. Look at Israel’s invasion of 
South Lebanon— it’s intentionally aimed 
at driving half a million people from 
their homes, turning the whole area into 
an uninhabitable zone. Would they have 
dared to do this if the West had. done 
anything to help Bosnia? 

Student of the Middle East 
Chicago 



THE GUINIER 
FIASCO 


The Lani Guilder sce- 
nario has a double iden- 
tity for me— gender as 


well as race. Lani Guinier is a woman. 
Interesting that Leonard Jeffries’ right 
of speech was protected and had free air 
time, while hers was not. I experienced 
her as depersonalized and with an image 
of her lips moving; a voice-over describ- 
ing what she was supposed to have writ- 
ten, what she was supposed to be. Her 
statements over the years in the law 
journals were ignored in the debates 
about who she is and what she means. 

In a way it’s more damning than the 
Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill hearings. 
No surprise to us that the White House 
never tried to set the record straight. 
Her credibility was further compromised 
by White House insistence that she not 
talk to the press (that was right after 
she was on Nightline). It is reputed that 
Senator Joseph Biden was furious at 
them for putting the Senate in the posi- 
tion of “having to trash yet another 
Black woman.” 


Sheila G. 
New York 


CHINA: CONDITIONS OF 
LABOR AND REVOLT 

The conditions and struggles of the 
Chinese worker and peasant within the 
so-called modem day industrial “mira- 
cle” makes Bob McGuire’s lead on China 
(July N&L) not only “timely” but of 
great importance in giving meaning (to 
this world) in revolutionary terms. 

An astonishing film on China was pre- 
sented on Public Access cable TV. It was 
narrated in Chinese with English subti- 
tles. It was recent; it was pure propagan- 
da; it appears to have been put on TV by 
a so-called leftist. This film is a diatribe 
against Chinese peasants. The “line” is: 
because there are so many peasants and 
because they live in the countryside 
they are poor and dumb; their “dumb- 
ness,” their inability to think and to 
learn how to work in factories, has im- 
peded progress and “the change over to 
a market economy”! 

McGuire’s discussion of worker and 
peasant revolts underscores what must 
be the vast undercurrent of revolt taking 
place that frightens the Chinese leaders. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 



SUMMER 1993 -- THE CITIES SIMMER 


It appears that Detroit is being treated 
to a carefully orchestrated propaganda 
offensive by the media on the trial of 
Malice Green (the Black man beaten to 
death by four white police officers last 
November). Before the trial began, pic- 
tures and stories of the Detroit Police 
Department undergoing riot training, 
and purchasing riot control equipment, 
were published, then denied by police of- 
ficials. Now as the verdict approaches, it 
is front-page news that besides the usual 
spectrum of law enforcement personnel, 
2,800 National Guard troops are ready 
to “protect” Detroit (or will they be 
ready to protect the suburbs?). 

Watching 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was amazed to hear about the march 
in Detroit of over 100,000 last month. 
Though I was in Michigan at the time, 
no paper I came across covered the 
event. It is as if Detroit has just dropped 
off the map for white America. Or may- 
be it’s that the rulers are that scared of 
the legacy of the Los Angeles rebellion 
and intentionally decided to not report 
the anger and militancy so many showed 
on that march. 

Civil rights activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

“L.A. moves to the right with the elec- 
tion”? What about the repression suf- 
fered by the Black and Latino masses 
during their uprising in 1992? Wasn’t 
the Right already established in LA. 
long before this last election? What did 
Gene Ford, in his article in the July is- 
sue of N&L expect from the “so-called 
Democrat (Liberal-Conservative-CAPI- 
TALIST) Bill Clinton” regarding Lani 
Guinier? How did Bradley, Riordan, 
Dinkins and Clinton get into power? 

The N&L editorial in the same issue 
was clearer when it stated that “...the 
liberals and Black politicians within the 
Democratic Party, including Guinier 
herself, and the Congressional Black 
Caucus, do not want to break with Clin- 
ton..., never!” and that “The rebellion in 
South Central last year was not a cry for 
political representation, but revolution- 
ary liberation from the poverty and rac- 
ism of the existing system, in both its re- 
actionary and liberal forms.” Capitalism, 
in different historical moments, shows 
us its different forms (faces, masks) but 
its essence and foundation is inhuman 
and alienating. 

Carlos Varela 
New York 

* * * 

A New York state report was released 
last week on events in Crown Heights, 
Brooklyn, nearly two years ago, when a 
young Black child was killed by a speed- 
ing motorcade and a Hasidic Jewish stu- 
dent was stabbed to death in the follow- 
ing three days of upheaval. The report 
made the front pages of all the city 
newspapers for at least a week. Dennis 
Rivera, head of hospital workers’ union 
Local 1199, commenting on the possible 
negative impact of the report on the 
campaign to re-elect David Dinkins as 
mayor, stated it showed that Dinkins 
had not been a “hands on” manager and 
implied he should have made better use 
of the police. 

These comments are interesting in the 
context of Rivera’s recent agreements 
with employers, including his promise of 
cooperation by the union in managing 
hospitals and the workers in exchange 
for limited increases in benefits, such as 
free health care at Beth Israel Hospital 
for all union workers employed there. 
This might indicate that the union be- 
lieves that the “model” of la- 
bor/management cooperation might 
fruitfully be extended to entire neighbor- 
hoods, with “community activists” de- 
ployed to work “cooperatively” with the 
police. All this points to state-capital- 
ism’s continuing search for a more effi- 
cient relation of the political and eco- 
nomic. 

Subscriber 
New York 

* * * 

I notice that in Lou Turner’s column 
in the July issue, he calls race the “dom- 
inant organizing principle” of American 
social relations. In the same t igqup, a 


book review by Ron Brokmeyer referred 
to the commodity form as the organizing 
principle of capitalism. Aren’t these 
rather different views? 

Teacher 
Long Island, NY 

* * * 

Children today feel that no one gives a 
damn about them. They are full of ten- 
sion and take that tension out on other 
kids at school. I see this tension in gang 
fights in the neighborhood I live in. It 
has made me think that we have really 
reached the point of total regression in 
this society. 

Latina activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

At two conferences in Detroit July 
18-21, African-American women and 
Latinas insisted that women’s issues be 
unseparated from broader social move- 
ments. Six hundred women addressed 
the “health of Black women as the pri- 
mary agenda” at the 7th Annual Con- 
ference of the National Black Women’s 
Health Project, citing “lack of education 
and poverty” as the most important fac- 
tors that determine death rate (life ex- 
pectancy for Black women is 73 years as 
compared to 79 for white women). 

At the 25th Annual National Council 
of La Raza (NCLR) Convention 7,500 
people, most from the Detroit area, dis- 
cussed everything from education and 
health care to police abuse, farm work- 
ers to electoral politics and business de- 
velopment. At a panel on “Latina Em- 
powerment” speakers from agencies spe- 
cializing in women’s issues asked, “How 
do you deal with the cultural barriers we 
face?” Many women in the large audi- 
ence gave moving testimony of their per- 
sonal struggles for independence. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I almost feel sorry for Clinton. I think 
he thought he was going to make some 
changes. And he can’t! The reason is 
that Reaganism set the limits of the fu- 
ture for these capitalists. If there is no 
revolution, the holocaust is our future. 

Office worker 
New York 

LATIN 
AMERICAN 
STATE 
CAPITALISM 


Yesterday, the native bourgeoisie, the 
national bourgeoisie in Latin America, 
were the defenders of protectionism in 
the economy. Today, they are the de- 
fenders of a free market economy. How- 
ever, the state, their more precious 
weapon of domination, is still the su- 
preme god that increases the economic 
distance between them and the masses. 
Brazil, for example, an economic power 
in Latin America, has the world’s widest 
gap between rich and poor. In Sao Paulo 
alone, 1.2 million people are unem- 
ployed. Brazil along with Mexico and Ar- 
gentina (the most industrialized coun- 
tries in Latin America) are the most ex- 
treme examples of International Mone- 
tary Fund-dictated neo-liberal economic 
policies which mandate curbing infla- 
tion, firing workers and privatizing 
state-owned industry. They are suffering 
today one of the most profound reces- 
sions in their histories. 

Student 
from Latin America 

CALIFORNIA RALLY 

On July 12, a rally and march on the 
steps of the California Medical Associa- 
tion (CMA) in San Francisco was held to 
oppose the practice of routine circumci- 
sion. About 50 attended, not bad for a 
Monday noontime event. At the close of 
the rally, three of us attempted to enter 
the building to make an appointment tp 
talk with the CMA president, or anyone 
else, about our concerns. We were met at 
the door by seven armed San Francisco 
policemen. We were told by a spokesman 
that we could not enter the building and 



that there was no one who could see us 
at any time— veiy interesting! 

A number of people have reacted very 
violently to the anti-circumcision move- 
ment, and some of our members have re- 
ceived death threats. It is a pro-choice is- 
sue, the right to control one’s own body. 
This is just the beginning of the move- 
ment to end this brutal practice. 

Sally participants 
San Francisco 

• 

RECREATING THE DIALECTIC 

I was intrigued by the article on 
“Spontaneity, organization, philosophy” 
(May N&L) which I believe identifies a 
crucial problem of vision on the Left. I 
think that to be an activist you must 
have some form of faith that liberation 
and a free society is possible, even if you 
can’t fully articulate the meaning of that 
faith. But I guess the details are worked 
out in struggle and in dialogue with oth- 
ers who are trying to transform the 
world. The article does bring to mind a 
question about the content of 
Dunayevskaya’s faith. Wermuth writes 
that she believed “we are viewing the 
realm of freedom” when looking at He- 
gel’s concept of full-blown liberty, and I 
would like to hear more about 
Dunayevskaya’s reasons for this conclu- 
sion. Also, Wermuth writes that 
Dunayevskaya viewed mass struggles for 
freedom as reason itself, and I would like 
to hear more about how we can discrimi- 
nate among the various mass move- 
ments that spring up. Are they all em- 
bodiments of reason? What counts as a 
proper struggle for freedom? I fear that 
Dunayevskaya may be following Hegel in 
attributing a necessary logic to history 
which pushes us toward Reason and 
freedom. 

Philosophy student 
North Carolina 


* * * 

The important point in the document 
by Dunayevskaya in the July issue was 
her insistence that the revolutionary ori- 
gins of the dialectic emerge from reality. 
Because the dialectic comes from reality, 
it cannot be applied as can something 
constructed out of thought alone; this is 
why the dialectic can only be re-created 
anew. The application of a concept to re- 
ality implies the absolute separation of 
thought and being. 

A.K. 

New York 


THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1993 

The Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
have been flooding for two months now. 
Volunteers worked around the clock fill- 
ing sandbags to reinforce the levees and 
staffing food kitchens and disaster relief 
centers. The government bureaucrats 
didn’t help— and as of my writing this, 
Congress still hasn’t voted any money 
for relief. 

In times of disaster, each person 
seems to place him or herself in the ser- 
vice of helping others, reaching what the 
philosopher Hegel called “Individualism 
that lets nothing interfere with its Uni- 
versalism.” When I see people coming 
together in these disasters, I see this 
great leap that people can make. It 
shows me how wrong it is to say that 
“human nature” is only about “each 
man for himself.” 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There seems to be a strange idea 
which capitalism inculcates — the notion 
that at some point humans no longer are 
subject to the whims of nature. But no 
amount of technology or expertise can 
prevent a Hurricane Andrew or the flood 
in the Midwest. We’d be less shocked by 
these events if we had a more realistic 
view of humanity’s place within nature. 

Environmentalist 

California 

* * * 

It makes me sick the way the “ex- 
perts” in the media talk of how wrong it 
is for all these people to have moved 
onto those flood plains. Since when do » 
poor and working people have a choice 
as to where they’re going to live? They 
go where the land is cheaper— and as al- 
ways, they’re the first to suffer from a 
disaster. 

Feminist 

Illinois 
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‘Ole Man River’ 1993 


f Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

“I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Lin- 
coln went down to New Orleans, and I’ve seen its muddy 
bosom turn all golden in the sunset. ” 

—Langston Hughes 

“Well, you should a been on the river in nineteen-ten, 
Yeah, when they was drivin’ the women like they drive 
those men. ” —Levee camp ‘Holler’ 

The Mississippi River has broken through hundreds of 
miles of levees, flood walls and dikes, built and main- 
tained for almost three quarters of a century by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, destroying billions of dollars 
worth of crops, fertile farm lands and industries. It 
stopped river traffic and created a wasteland of stinking 
agriculture and industrial debris, which now has to be 
cleaned from the towns and cities along its banks. 

The farmers, businessmen and bankers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley have estimated that the cost will be more 
than $10 billion and are pressing the federal government 
to pick up the tab. President Clinton is sticking to the 
federal policy of only paying 20% of the cost and Con- 
gress has been slow in authorizing emergency relief. 

In other words, nature’s destruction has become an is- 
sue of capitalist political economy, as the government, 
bankers, businessmen and economists estimate the loss- 
es on crops, property and future production, how it will 
impact upon prices, the gross domestic product and the 
current debate on the national budget. When profits, 
losses and the market dominate thought, it can hardly 
be expected that there will be any fundamental change 
in the practice of abusing and polluting nature in the 
Mississippi Valley in order to accumulate capital. 
FLOOD IN HISTORIC MIRROR 

Now, what is the connection between this flood and 
African Americans? The connection is both historical 
and ongoing. It was Black labor, exploited absolutely as 
slave labor, which opened the Mississippi Valley in the 
1830s to the boundless exploitation of nature by cotton 
planters after President Andrew Jackson had driven the 
Cherokee Nation out of the Valley. This expropriation of 
Native American land and the introduction of slave labor 
into the Mississippi Valley was an original moment in 
the American “primitive” accumulation of capital; it 
made cotton king and at the same time it degraded Afri- 
can Americans to a subhuman level, thus creating the 
foundation for the practice of an ideology of racism. 

It was in defiance of the inhuman condition of slave la- 
bor that African Americans created an original American 


culture in music, dance, folklore and literature to ex- 
press the depth and uniqueness of their humanity. Jazz 
music and Louis Armstrong, as well as Richard Wright, 
along with countless other Black migrants came up the 
Mississippi Valley to Chicago; they changed the meaning 
of culture in the U.S. 

FLOOD OF ’37 

There have been few reports of overt racism during 
the present flood. But neither has the national press or 
the television networks carried many stories of African- 
American volunteers filling sandbags to raise and repair 
levees. We have seen a lot of white people doing this, and 
we have heard the stories of their fears, frustrations and 
their determination to hold the river back. Most of these 
stories originally came from the upper Mississippi Valley 
where the Black population is small. But when the river 
crested at St. Louis, Cairo, and Memphis, there still were 
no African Americans filling sandbags and working on 
the levees. What has happened? 

In 1937 things were different. The majority of the peo- 
ple on the levees were Black and many were convicts 
working under the guns of deputy sheriffs. Roy Wilkins, 
then editor of the Crisis, went to Memphis and discov- 
ered that “...the Memphis police dragged Negro 
men.. .with threats and intimidation and made them 
work day and night in mud and rain carrying sandbags 
to save the threatened industrial plants in South Mem- 
phis.” 

Things like this don’t happen today. The old tradition 
of Black labor building and maintaining levees has 
passed into history, along with the Mississippi levee 
camps. Now the supervision and the organization of 
flood control is in the hands of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. But has the so-called “primitive” stage of capital 
accumulation passed into history, i.e., the absolute need 
of capitalism to accumulate capital, regardless of how it 
abuses humanity and nature? Hardly not. 

While there appears to be a universal belief that it was 
the heavy rains that caused the Mississippi River to flood 
the Valley, ecologists have pointed out that the funda- 
mental cause for the flooding was the decades of expro- 
priating the River’s flood plains for farming and indus- 
trial development by building levees, dikes, flood walls, 
etc. To expect this practice to cease would be naive. What 
we can only expect, in this prevailing system of produc- 
tion and consumption, is that the economic needs of cap- 
italism will devise “new methods” to continue the ex- 
ploitation of the Mississippi Valley. 


and labor of the Nigerian masses would be appreciably 
transformed under his presidency anymore than under 
any past regime. 

However, the question remains: what explains his up- 
set victory after his late entry into the race? It cannot be 
ignored that mass opposition to northern emir domi- 
nation made Abiola’s Yoruba-Muslim origin a factor. 
Moreover, the so-called left-of-center SDP made Abiola 
seem the lesser of two banalities to choose from. But 
most importantly, Abiola outflanked the opposition with 
a “pan-Africanist” call for reparations from 
the West for centuries of the slave trade 
and colonialism in the form of debt restruc- 
turing. 

The call for reparations has, however, 
evoked more than a little critical comment 
from some Africans. As one African emigre 
living in the U.S. wrote recently to West 
Africa: “Gradually and steadily, the clarion 
call for reparations is gathering momen- 
tum. So far, the focus of attention has been 
on the Western industrialized world. [How- 
ever,] there are three key players in the 
slave trade that devastated our continent. 
They were Christian Europe, Muslim Arabs 
and our ancestors. To the best of my 
knowledge, except for the initial raids by 
Europeans that ushered in the trans-Atlan- 
tic trade, most of the killings and rape ac- 
companying this heinous trade were perpe- 




(continued from page I) 

reports of Babangida’s speech before the German Society 
for Foreign Policy, “that having created an enabling en- 
vironment for investment in Nigeria, it was up to the 
business community to take advantage of it, and he re- 
minded his audience that returns on investment were 
higher in Africa than anywhere else in the world” (West 
Africa, March 9-15, 1992). 

It is in the “enabling environment” at 
home that we find the contradictions in the 
present political crisis which go beyond the 
appearances of the old political farce. Three 
seemingly independent developments dis- 
close the new. 

The first occurred in 1991 at the height 
of the democracy movement sweeping Afri- 
ca. Having imposed IMF-World Bank struc- 
tural adjustment policies (SAPs) on the life 
and labor of the Nigerian masses, the mili- 
tary regime was hit by a firestorm of pro- 
test, with opposition organizations spring- 
ing up overnight. 

Babangida’s response to the protests was 
to attempt to coopt the movement that was 
coalescing against his regime by making a 
big show of democracy, calling for a nation- 
al debate on, the SAPs. Then, in a move 
that is by now typical of Nigeria’s state-capitalist rulers, 
he summarily dismissed the national consensus against 
SAPs by declaring them “African” rather than Western 
in origin! 

The logic of this phony indigenization of IMF-World 
Bank policies is the one followed in the present political 
crisis over the transition to civilian rule. After calling for 
elections in which the government sanctions what politi- 
cal parties and candidates are eligible, Babangida sum- 
marily annuls the results. Then, to appease the mass 
outrage over his actions, he coopts the bourgeois opposi- 
tion leadership by telling them to form a “coalition gov- 
ernment” to rule until a new election is called. The de- 
nouement comes when the opportunist opposition politi- 
cians fall out among themselves, allowing Babangida to 
carry out his velvet coup d’etat. 

However, it is the meaning of the third political devel- 
opment that portends far-reaching consequences for the 
political direction of Black America. The electoral victory 
of Nigerian millionaire publisher Moshood Abiola cannot 
be dismissed with an all too knowing glance. 

It is true that Abiola is a bourgeois politician with ties 
to earlier authoritarian regimes; it is true that he ran in 
a political party, the Social Democratic Party (SDP), 
which was created by the government; and it is true that 
there is no reason to expect that the conditions of life 


trated by our own ancestors. It was their greed that 
blinded them to exchange the virile members of our race 
for liquor, gun powder, trinkets and mirrors. Should we 
demand reparations from them also? I am not sure.” 

Black leaders in the U.S. are more sure. The May 
24-28 African and African-American Summit, held under 
the auspices of the dictatorship of Gabon President 
Omar Bongo, shows African-American leaders embark- 
ing on a new neo-colonial partnership with their African 
counterparts. That so important a conference of Black 
leaders— as prominent as Coretta Scott King, Virginia 
Governor Douglas Wilder, Jesse Jackson, Louis Farra- 
khan and the conference convenor, Philadelphia minis- 
ter Leon Sullivan— should escape the notice of the West- 
ern media, is curious. That this pan-African capitalism is 
a prelude to a new ideological campaign to sell repara- 
tions to Black America is not. 

A new transformation into opposite of pan- Africanism 
is afoot, with the illusory appearance of “free market” 
(sic) capitalism substituting for what had historically 
been the Black liberatory alternative to imperialist-capi- 
talism. African and African-American leadership reveal 
the depth of their bankruptcy in their shameless em- 
brace of the capitalist beast historically responsible for 
the devastation of Black life at this moment when we 
witness its present genocidal wastage of. Black hf e - 
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| Neo-Nazis ~piot race war j 

by Gene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Eight white supremacists were 
arrested here recently by the FBI for conspiracy and oth- 
er charges in a plot to spark a race war. Their plan in- 
cluded blowing up the First African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and gunning down the congregation of some 
2,000 people. Their plot included the assassination of 
Rodney King, as well as Black and Jewish leaders, in a 
racist attempt to exploit the 1992 LA. rebellion. 

What was shocking was the amount of weapons these 
skinhead youths and two adults had stockpiled. The dis- 
covery of dozens of machine guns, silencers and conver- 
sion devices to make the weapons fully automatic, was 
just the tip of the iceberg. 

Those arrested were nothing. but racist foot-soldiers 
who must have the outside support of powerful and fi- 
nancially secure individuals who are politically motivated 
to wreak havoc in Southern California, which they see as 
ripe for a race war. The mood of the country created by 
12 years of Reagan and Bush gave new ground to the 
white supremacy movement of today, who see the KKK 
of 40 years ago as outdated. 

These “skins” are neo-Nazis who have shed their 
white sheets and hoods and live “normal” lives as U.S. 
citizens, legitimized by the state. The neo-Nazi married 
couple that were arrested are a cockpit flight engineer 
for Continental Airlines and an accounting manager for 
a regional office of the Century 21 real estate chain. 
They are an upper-middle-class couple that owned a pri- 
vate plane which sported a swastika. 

These racists today are an accepted part of American 
civilization and are attracting a lot of white workers, 
especially youth, who see the ethnic diversity of South- 
ern California as part and parcel of the economic de- 
pression of the region. 

The L.A. Times (7-25-93) characterized Southern Cali- 
fornia as “a flash point for loose-knit supremacist” 
groups. The flash point that the police and government 
fear is another rebellion of the likes that struck Los An- 
geles in 1992. Since then, the news media and the state 
have been out to destroy all the positive organizational 
beginnings that came from the flames of the revolt. 

The white supremacists’ theory that they can spark a 
race war will blow up in their ignorant faces, racist white 
faces that fear anything different. Their fear is of the 
Black threat to their state-capitalist society that can nev- 
er completely return to a past like Hitler’s which saw the 
extermination of millions. 

The racist “skin’s” attempt to exploit the historic re- 
bellion of a year ago should not be taken lightly. For the 
problem is that the L.A. rebellion has yet to be com- 
pletely understood by the revolutionary Lett, who must 
build upon that high point with new theory. 

“I do not carry innocence to the point of believing that 
appeals to reason or respect for human dignity can alter 
reality,” wrote Frantz Fanon. But the fight we wage 
cannot merely be the rage of the slave. Our fight must 
have a consciousness of self, a new humanism, which, 
when realized in the world, will wipe these racists from 1 
the very face of the earth. 

■. i 

Rethinking Marable 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I was interested to read what 
Manning Marable, a major African-American left intel- 
lectual, had to say, at “The Future of the Left, the Fu- 
ture of Socialism” conference held here in July. But I 
was disappointed with his “A New American Socialism,” 
published in The Progressive, February 1993. 

Early on in the article, he suggests “we must rethink 
the character of capitalism and the means by which the 
corporate-dominated economy can become more egalitar- 
ian and democratic. Our economic system is based on 
private greed and public pain, but it is also much more 
flexible, dynamic and creative than earlier generations of 
Marxists, including Marx himself, ever imagined.” 

Tthe tone of the article is reasonable and dispassion- 
ate, but the cool, “reasonable” tone in the service of 
lukewarm “realistic” proposals does not allow Marable 
to address the deep emotive revulsion against the capi- 
talist monster that exists in the streets and is prepared 
to erupt at any minute. Historically, the spontaneous 
revolutionary fervor of the people has never waited for 
“reasonable strategies” to be implemented. 

In talking about the “big picture”— which to him- 
means working with sell-out liberals— Marable never 
mentions (except as a bland generality) new developing 
forms of grass-roots organization, and he never suggests 
that socialists have a responsibility for aiding the self-de- 
velopment of the revolutionary elements inherent in 
many of these organizations. 

This cautious article carries the statement that “The 
idea of seizing state power by violence in a computerized 
technologically advanced society is simply a recipe for di- 
saster.” Why? We know the state has extensive re- 
sources but does he believe that computers have trans- 
formed the rulers into unassailable supermen? 

By adopting the present technocratic mind-set and 
telling us that “for the foreseeable future the essential 
debate will not be about ‘capitalism versus socialism* 
but about the character and content of the capitalist so- 
cial order,” Marable demonstrates the totality of his 
surrender and complete lack of feeling for the pulse of 
the people. 

His acceptance of limiting frames of reference renders 
Marable incapable of understanding that capitalism is 
standing in the way of, in Raya Dunayevskaya’s words, 
“The next stage in the development of humanity.” 

,,J ... , , , „ . _ —Gabrlej 
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Always Running exposes our inhuman society 


by Jim Guthrie 

Always Running, La Vida Loca; Gang Days in L.A. 
(Willimantic: Curbstone Press, 1993), is the autobiogra- 
phy of Luis J. Rodriguez, the Mexican-American poet 
and former steelworker, in which he tells his story of 
coining of age amid the gangs and the Chicano Power 
Movement of East Los Angeles in the 1960s and early 
‘70s. 

It is in the same genre as the books that inspired Rod- 
riguez’s own passion for literature and radical ideas: The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, and Down These Mean 
Streets by Pin Thomas. And like those two works Al- 
ways Running demonstrates how consciousness of and 
oppression in our society comes from the bottom up. 

Rodriguez frames this narrative of his life with a pre- 
; face and an epilogue that puts his story in the context of 
I today's reality and expresses his intention to write “an 
indictment against the use of deadly force.. .[as] the prin- 
cipal means this society uses against those it cannot ae- 
| commodate.” The powerful description in the preface of 
how he felt compelled to write the book in 1991 when his 
son Ramiro confided in him that he had joined a gang in 
Chicago makes this book current and alive. 

“WE WERE CONSTANT PREY” 

The image of homeboys and homegirls being animal- 
ized and forced to run in an inhuman society pulsates 
through the book: “We were constant prey, and the 
hunters soon became big blurs: the police, the gangs, the 
junkies.. ..Sometimes they were teachers who jumped on 
us Mexicans as if we were born with a hideous stain.” 

His life unfolds as brief, impressionistic memories that 
often read like passages of prose-poetry. Each story he 
relates draws an ever more total picture of the alienation 
experienced by Mexican children growing up in East 
L.A.; from the time he and his brother were pulverized 
for daring to step over the invisible line that separated 
their neighborhood from an all white one, to going to the 
school that made no effort to teach them English but 
beat them if they let a word in Spanish slip out. 

Constantly confronted with this segregation and bru- 
tality, the kids, innocently at first, begin forming clubs 
with romantic sounding names for their own survival. 
One day a group of tough lowriders, known as Thee Mys- 
tics, attacked Luis’s school. “I wanted this power,” he 
relates, “I wanted to be able to bring a school to its 
knees and even make teachers squirm.. ..I was a broken 
boy shy and fearful. I wanted the power to hurt some- 
body.” 

From this point on we are shown how these clubs 
metomorphose into something much more deadly. The 
Chicano youth set up a system of segregation of their 
own in the form of a deadly feud between two major 
Mexican barrios: Los Lomas and Sangra. Although there 
is plenty of out-right racial conflict in the book, Rodri- 
guez demonstrates how the youth of the barrio internal- 
ize the violence directed against them. So when they kill. 


Chicago, ///.—Following President Clinton’s accept- 
ance of the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy regarding 
gays and lesbians in the military, 800 people protested at 
the Federal Building in San Francisco. Seventy-five of 
the demonstrators were arrested for civil disobedience 
when they occupied the Federal Building and staged a 
sit-down strike. Some of the groups at the rally were the 
Lesbian Avengers, Lesbians and Gays Against Interven- 
tion, the National Committee for Lesbian Rights, and 
Lambda Legal Defense. Lambda Legal Defense has filed 
suit against the military in the name of seven service 
i members, stating that the policy violates First and Fifth 
| Amendment rights. 

I In Chicago, though there was no reported response 
| immediately following Clinton’s decision, 150 people pro- 
tested against the President while he was here address- 
ing a conference of corporate and labor leaders on July 
26. Many of the protesters were gays and lesbians. 

To me, Clinton’s decision is appalling on many differ- 
| ent levels. On a personal level, some had been led to be- 
lieve that Clinton would have been the person to change 
society’s views of gay and lesbian people. This was im- 
portant, especially in light of the recent dramatic rise in 
violent assaults against gay people. It’s difficult for me 
to hear gays defending Clinton as the “hero” who got 
our issues on the table. We’ll be tabled all right, for an- 
other 3-/2 years of discrimination from this homophobic 
government, for another 3% years of being told we 
should stay silent and invisible while more attacks on us 
and more deaths occur. 

On a national level, the military will still be spending 
millions of dollars on witch hunts to follow up on investi- 
gations of alleged homosexual “conduct.” 

And on a humanitarian level, gays are being force fed 
self-hatred and shame, as the policy states, “The mili- 
tary will discharge members who engage in homosexual 
conduct, which is defined as a homosexual act, a state- 
ment that the member is homosexual or bisexual, or a 
marriage or attempted marriage to someone of the same 
gender.” 

Another example of how disgusting this policy is: 
“Bodily contact between service members of the same 
sex that a reasonable person would understand to dem- 
onstrate a propensity or intent to engage in homosexual 
acts will be sufficient to initiate separation.” And I 
don’t think that means separation of the bodies in con- 
tact! 

Who the hell is to define a “reasonable person,” when 
the human race is full of diverse and vast ideas and 


they usually murder their “mirror reflections.” 

This process of being so dehumanized by an exploita- 
tive racist society, according to Rodriguez, leads to an 
overwhelming sense of suicide: “We yelled: You can’t 
touch this! but Come kill me! was the inner cry.” 
TRANSCENDING THE ALIENATION 

A major turning point is when Luis participates in the 
1970 Chicano Moratorium Against the War; a protest of 
30,000 people against the Vietnam War in East L.A. that 
turned into an urban revolt when the police attacked the 
crowd. Following this he becomes serious about studying 
revolutionary theory, returns to his high school to help 
build a student movement, and helps negotiate a short 
lived truce between the two major Mexican gangs. 

Yet I believe his “argument for the reorganization of 
American society” he promises in the preface exposes a 
weakness in the book. He concludes the epilogue by ar- 
guing that gang members and low-level dope dealers 
“would quit today if they had a productive livable-wage 
job.” 

This suggests a vision of the needed social change that 
is quite a bit narrower than the revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the Chicano Power Movement he describes. I be- 
lieve this narrowing of vision flows from the fact that 
though his text thoroughly maps out the alienation that 
urban youth experience, he only projects the possibility 
for a rare individual to transcend that alienation. The 
potential for a revolutionary transcendence which was 
present in the spontaneous mass revolts gets subsumed 
under the weight of their eventual defeat. 



A homeless boy places a flower on a coffin at the 
funeral for seven homeless children murdered by 
a death squad in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict of Rio De Janeiro, Brazil on July 23. On 
July 26, 500 protesters rallied to demand justice. 
According to Amnesty International 4,611 home- 
less youth were killed by squads of off-duty cops 
hired by shopkeepers. 82% of the victims were 
Black. 


forms. If the U.S. military is to define reasonable, I’m 
outta here! 

Why did Clinton approve this policy? Some would say 
he’s boxed in by Congress. Get over it! He’s the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America with 3Vz years left 
in office. How boxed in could he be? Maybe this is all just 
public relations to distract us from his pathetic foreign 
policy skills, i.e., China and Bosnia! Obviously human 
rights are not the priority for him that he would have us 
believe. 

Finally, the policy closes with “All service members 
will be treated with dignity and respect.” Where is the 
dignity in this whole thing? Is it in Clinton’s promise to 
let gays serve in the military? For a minute, I thought he 
was talking about gay and lesbian liberation. He has lost 
the confidence of the people who put him in office. 

Gays are angered and terrified. But we will not give 
up; our anger is turning to rage and our fear only makes 
us stronger, as we are fighting for our lives. 

—Tom Williamson 
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Always Running reads as if a voice from the urban un- 
rest of the late 1960s/early ‘70s was speaking to our gen- 
eration from the heart. The inhuman society it reveals 
demands that we work out a vision that is the absolute 
opposite of this reality that keeps us running. 

How do we fight 
anti-abortion fanatics? 

Chicago, 111.— In July Operation Rescue (OR) tar- 
geted seven cities for seven days of abortion clinic at- 
tacks, demonstrations and “training camps” for clinic 
attackers. Minneapolis was one of the cities targeted; I 
went there from Chicago as much to defend the city 
against OR as to find out why the city needed to be de- 
fended. I went to find out what pro-choice means today; 

I wasn’t prepared for the answer. 

Our minivan held 15; we were a microcosm of the cur- 
rent radical movement for Choice: M.E., 40, with three 
Caesarian scars— the result of Choice; M. and E., 27 
year old fledgling members of the Women’s Action Coa- 
lition; R., a “leader” among the young anarchists Collec- 
tive Chaos; A.P., K. and H., 19 through 21, who’d al- 
ready had to make a choice; D., C. and M., 20 something 
members of Queer Nation; K., a Sister Serpent; T. at 24, 
a veteran of the struggle; and F., 22, who seemed to be 
along for the ride. 

On Saturday, at five a.m. before McDonalds had 
brewed its first pot, we traveled to Robbinsdale to defend 
a family health clinic where abortions are performed. An 
army of women, uniformed in tee-shirts reading “Keep 
Minnesota Nice,” were the designated clinic defenders. 
They were intent on keeping the doors open and the rad- 
icals, of both sides, out. We came to defend Minnesotans 
who kept us muzzled and behind sawhorses. Choice 
“won” that day: OR, sufficiently cowed by our raucous 
numbers, restrained themselves to heckling and unceas- 
ing prayer. On Saturday night the Pro-Choice Coalition 
met to assess and plan. The dissenting voice in the alli- 
ance was the National Women’s Rights Organizing Com- 
mittee (NWROC), a group, which systematically under- 
mined the coalition’s efforts at unity and effective ac- 
tion, jeopardizing the coalition’s credibility by circulating 
inflamm atory fliers, by urging people to aggressively re- 
pel OR instead of awaiting a police response, as the coali- 
tion had agreed; and by interrupting meetings. 

The purpose of Sunday’s demonstration in front of an 
OR religious service/political rally was to discomfit and 
annoy the participants. The coalition had agreed that, to 
project an image of aimless violence and vandalism, 
would be seriously counterproductive. But this is the 
image that the police and the media— hungry for a sto- 
ry — were eager to portray. And so, on the pretext that 
bullhorns were illegal, the police rushed the group, 
which quickly rushed back. NWROC incited people to 
take arrests, lobbied that the demonstration be moved 
to the police station, and hurried out of harm’s way. Me- 
dia cameras clicked eagerly. Amidst mace, plastic hand- 
cuffs and billy clubs, five people were arrested; after 
over 24 hours, their bail was set at prohibitive levels to 
keep outsiders out of Minnesota. The police and OR 
“won” on Sunday. 

We had been hopeful during the drive to Minneapolis 
that the energy and youth of this new revolution would 
lead to a meaningful victory for Choice. On the drive 
back, though, we realized that the unwillingness of some 
of the parties involved to compromise on their particular 
agendas, could systematically undermine the consensus 
for Choice. I thought I’d take a weekend road trip to the 
Twin Cities and find an easy answer to an easy question: 
what is pro-choice today; I was wrong. —Eileen 

• 

My desire to become more involved in clinic defense 
motivated me to go to Minneapolis from Chicago during 
OR’s seven “cities of refuge” siege. During the eight 
hour ride up there, I remember feeling emboldoned by 
the notion that this weekend I would act and realize the 
results of our collective action, immediately. I was look- 
ing forward to a clear-cut one-act drama, that would pit 
me face to face with the people who are so frighteningly 
efficient in spreading hate throughout our country. 

After experiencing the action in front of OR’s Sunday 
meeting (see story above), I stood there watching people 
who all supposedly believe in the same cause, rip at each 
other, while accomplishing nothing. 

Our strength is that we do not have an authoritarian 
religion to answer our questions and to settle our differ- 
ences. Paradoxically, this also seems to be the essence of 
our troubles. 

It would be easy to decide that NWROC caused all the 
trouble on Sunday, and that the pro-choice movement, 
and the gay liberation movement, and other struggles 
for freedom do not have huge cracks in their founda- 
tions. But I worry that this is not the case. I wonder 
why we are so vulnerable to division, to infiltrators, to 
detractors within our own ranks. I worry that our fierce 
dedication to our own individual Ideas and our passion 
for advancing them oftimes overrides our willingness to 
defer to each other— whether in the meeting hall, at the 
action, or in the planning meeting. I certainly don’t have 
the macro-answer to these worries. 

Personally, all I could glean from this is a new-found 
dedication to patience. Patience with those I’m working 
with and with whom I disagree. The only thing I’m sure 
of is that I don’t want to wake up and realize that the 
scene in front of the church is happening all around me. 

—Kathleen 
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French Communists flirt with fascists 


[Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The new rightist French government has moved 
quickly to pass a series of racist laws aimed at stopping 
all immigration and expelling many of the country’s sev- 
eral million immigrants. In a shocking interview some 
weeks ago, Interior Minister Charles Pasqua stated: 
“The objective which we have proposed, taking account 
of the seriousness of the economic situation, is to reach 
toward zero immigration.. .France has been a country of 
immigration. It no longer wants to be one” (Le Monde, 
June 2, 1993). 

The policy of tightened repression has three prongs: 
1) severe restrictions on marriages between citizens 

Who is Sheik Omar? 

To most Americans, Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman is the 
Egyptian Muslim fundamentalist preacher whose follow- 
ers have been linked to the World Trade Center bomb- 
ing. In Egypt, his followers continue to wage a campaign 
of terrorism, including not only the well publicized at- 
tacks on Egyptian state institutions and Coptic Chris- 
tians, but also less publicized ones on left, feminist, stu- 
dent, trade union and secular organizations. One notori- 
ous example was the assassination of the secular left 
writer Farag Foda some months ago. 

Sheik Omar was first imprisoned briefly in 1970 for 
giving a sermon saying it was not necessary to pray for 
the soul of modem Egypt’s founder, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, who had just died. The Sheik termed Nasser an 
“enemy of Islam" for his secular nationalist policies. 
Anwar Sadat, Nasser’s successor, soon released the 
Sheik as part of his effort to undercut the Left at a time 
when he was moving Egypt closer to the United States. 

Tried but acquitted for complicity in Sadat’s assassi- 
nation in 1981, Sheik Rahman soon left Egypt for Paki- 
stan, where he worked closely with Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar’s ultra-fundamentalist Afghan rebel group, 
the one which received the most aid from the U.S., Paki- 
stan and Saudi Arabia. 

By 1990, the Sheik found himself in the Sudan. There, 
on a recommendation from the fundamentalist Muslim 
Brotherhood, the U.S. Embassy issued him a visa. After 
the World Trade Center bombing, the U.S. government 
first said this was due to a computer error, and, after 
that caused ridicule, they then said that it was because 
of “mistakes” by CIA officers who reviewed his visa ap- 
plication. 

To readers of N&L the biggest shocker is not that the 
U.S. government works with murderous fanatics like 
Sheik Omar, so long as they oppose the Left and espe- 
cially Marxism. The real shocker is that some Left 
groups in the U.S., such as the Socialist Workers Party, 
are leaping to his defense. These are the very type of 
people whom the Sheik’s followers in Egypt are target- 
ing for assassination. There, the Left has labeled him 
not a martyr, but a CIA agent. 


and non-citizens, 2) onerous obstacles to prevent legal 
immigrants from being joined by family members, and 
3) more rapid deportations of immigrants found to be in 
violation of immigration laws. 

These new laws have sailed through a parliament 
which has the largest rightist majority of any since 1815. 
Their first fruit was the deportation to Algeria in June of 
Djemaa Boussedine, a 41 -year-old woman who had lived 
in France for 35 years. The mother of a 13-year-old girl 
who is a French citizen, Boussedine was arrested when 
she went to renew her ten-year residence permit. Given 
the choice of jail or expulsion, she was on the plane the 
next day. 

The established Left has offered only token opposition. 
The Socialists, in power for over a decade, have begun to 
splinter, while the Communists have been reaping the 
fruits of their Stalinist policies. There have been new 
revelations from Russian archives about Communist col- 
laboration during the first 14 months of the Nazi Occu- 
pation, in 1940-41, while the Hitler-Stalin Pact was still 
in effect. 

More shocking were the revelations in July of a more 
recent collaboration with fascism. Evidently inspired by 
current alliances between Stalinists and fascists in Rus- 
sia and Serbia, a number of prominent French Commu- 
nists have been exposed for flirting with the extreme 
Right. They have held discussions at the Institute for 
Marxist Research with Alain de Benoist, a notorious 
racist, where, despite disagreements on other issues, 
they have “shared” opposition to U.S. hegemony, to “in- 
ternational Zionism,” and to the untranuneled free mar- 
ket. Several prominent Communists have also written 

Fundamentalism in Turkey 

On July 8, more than 100,000 people participated in a 
funeral demonstration in Istanbul for the literary critic 
Asim Bezirci and the poet Nesimi Cimen, both of them 
among the 36 people killed a week earlier in an attack by 
Muslim fundamentalists in the rural town of Sivas. Slo- 
gans shouted by the crowd of mourners included: “Down 
with fundamentalism” and “Turkey will not become 
Iran.” 

In the Sivas attack, a crowd of 10,000 fundamental- 
ists, incited by a speech by the local mayor, besieged and 
then set fire to a hotel where a convention of leftist writ- 
ers was being held. In addition to the 36 deaths, 145 peo- 
ple were injured. Among the latter was the 78-year-old 
writer and journalist Aziz Nesin, who in May announced 
his intention to translate and publish excerpts from 
Salman Rushdie’s Satanic Verses in the leftist daily 
newspaper Aydinlik. Currently, the novel is banned un- 
der Turkish law. Since then, both the newspaper and 
Nesin have been subjected to attacks and death threats. 

As a legacy of the Ataturk reforms of the 1920s, Tur- 
key remains the most secular Islamic country, but fun- 
damentalism has been growing in recent years. 


for or served on the editorial boards of rightist journals, 
including ones Linked to the neo-fascist National Front. 

After these facts hit the front page of Le Monde, an 
“appeal for vigilance” against the extreme Right was 
published on July 13 by 40 leftist intellectuals, including 
prominent figures such as Jacques Derrida, Pierre 
Bourdieu, K.S. Karol and Rossena Rossanda. A few days 
later, the Communist press found it necessary to issue a 
self-critique and to warn against the practice of Commu- 
nists holding “dialogues” with the far Right. 

Israel bombs Lebanon 

Since July 26, when Israel launched a new series of at- 
tacks across the border into Lebanon, more than 130 
people have been killed and up to 500,000 have fled 
northward toward Beirut. The Lebanese government 



A Shi’ite Muslim family in Lebanon hides under- 
ground from Israeli bombs. 


called it “worse than an invasion since it aims at empty- 
ing South Lebanon of its population.” 

Despite Israel’s occupation for years of a five to ten- 
mile-wide self-declared “security zone” in South Leba- 
non, rockets from Lebanese-based Muslim fundamental- 
ist militias occasionally reach Israeli territory. The pres- 
ent massive bombings and ground attacks seem aimed at 
depopulating a whole area comprising about one third of 
the entire territory of Lebanon, and thus ending the 
rocket attacks. 

Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, elected on a 
peace platform last year, has seen his popularity sag as 
peace talks are stalled and Arab unrest continues despite 
his severe crackdown. This attack has only exacerbated 
his long-term problem: reaching a settlement with the 
Palestinians. The crisis also tests the left-wing Meretz j 
group, part of the governing coalition. Will they remain 
in Rabin’s government, thus taking responsibility for his 
aggression? 1 

Slovakia: IMF noose 

Prague, Czech Republic— While not long ago 
leading Slovak politicians declared the existing restric- 
tive measures of the government budget as too severe, 
they now have to face even more stringent demands of J 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) whose mission 
just left Bratislava after a fact-finding stay. If Slovakia is 
to be granted credit from the IMF and according to Slo- 
vak President Kovac, who himself is an economist, the 
economy of his country can not “renew its performance” 
without an injection of foreign capital— it has to accept : 
the Fund’s conditions. The credit could amount to $90 i 
irdUion U.S. 

One of the conditions is a strict limitation of state out- 
lays for social purposes. According to the mission’s find- J 
ings these expenses represent up to 83% of the budget if j 
every kind of "social” expense is included. The restric- 
tions proposed concern first of all pensioners, second, j 
family assistance. It is also necessary to reconsider how 
“economically justified” is the assistance to parents of 
newly born children. Moreover, the government is com- 
mitted to limit wage rises. Bills proposed by the labor 
ministry have therefore to be revised to comply with the 
severe conditions of the IMF. 

—Stephen Steiger 

Italy approaches bankruptcy 

Milan, Italy— As you know, there is a card reshuffle 
of the political representatives of big capital in Italy. The 
political representatives of big capital, instead of coordi- 
nating the interests of all the sectors of capital, have 
considered themselves above capital itself, and have 
looked after their parties’ interests like an independent 
body of the capitalist society. To obtain this aim they 
hflve linked their interests with a few major Italian com- 
panies. The reaction of those who did not participate has 
corroded the system and now there is a big change, of 
which the principle victims are the Christian Democrats 
and the Socialist Party. 

But the proletarians are absent and are only watching. 

Iri fact, the economic crisis is affecting their survival, 
ahd the number of unemployed is increasing. The na- 
tional debt is nearing astronomical numbers. Slowly and 
constantly, this government marches toward bankrupcy. 
if ] - - Vy- i - ■ ■ —Italian correspondent * 
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Two-tier 
result is 
over-work 



PLO-lsraeli agreement driven by 
discontent and fear of fundamentalism 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

The display packaging department at Helene Curtis 
operates on a 20%-80% basis— 20% Helene Curtis em- 
ployees and 80% agency workers. The agency workers 
come in on a daily basis according to which orders and 
lines are scheduled to run. When there is a slowdown, 
the agency workers are “laid off Helene Curtis employ- 
ees are not. 

The particular agency which has the contract for dis- 
play packaging is a social service agency which employs 
people with physical and mental disabilities, behavior 
problems and other “barriers to employment,” such as 
language or the lack of a high school diploma. Agency 
workers are paid $4.50 per hour; Helene Curtis employ- 
ees make $10 an hour and up. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR 

Nevertheless, a body on the line is a body. We are ex- 
pected to meet the standards for staffing and units pro- 
l duced that are set by the young, white, male engineer 
(who, not so incidentally, does not stand on bare con- 
crete floors or sit at the wrong height on unpadded metal 
stools eight hours a day). A Helene Curtis line leader, 
during a break time discussion of the standards, asked, 
“Where is the human factor in this?” 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Legacy of 

Grenada 

tragedy 



by Lou Turner 

The U.S. imperialist incursion into the Caribbean in 
October 1983 with Ronald Reagan’s savage invasion of 
Grenada marked a new one-worldedness of the crises of 
our age, what Raya Dunayevskaya later called a 
| “changed world.” In its tragic depths, Grenada made the 
question “For whom doth the bell toll?” absolutely un- 
avoidable for the Left. To what lengths the Left has 
sought to avoid its political-philosophic ramifications has 
been seen over the last several years in everything from 
the collapse of the anti-war opposition to Bush’s Persian 
Gulf War to the Left’s deafening silence over genocide in 
■ . -Bosnia. ; 

j The portent of three ideological markers in the devel- 
i opment of world politics over the last decade appeared 
with the Grenada crisis. First, the artifice of “democra- 
cy” became the new shibboleth of U.S. imperialism’s 
drive for Pax Americana. We have seen the imperialist 
marker of “restoring democracy” eveiywhere from Pan- 
ama to the Persian Gulf to Somalia, with its latest form 
of appearance articulated by Anthony Lake, Clinton’s 
jj National Security Advisor, as the Administration’s for- 
eign policy objective of guaranteeing the security of the 
new “market democracies,” and intervening in “human- 
itarian crises” wherever needed. 

Secondly, Grenada gave a boost to Reagan’s unprece- 
dented drive to militarization, which not only pushed 
U.S. imperialism’s superpower adversary Russia to eco- 
nomic collapse but undermined the U.S. economy as 
well. One result is that U.S. militarization has become 
an umbrella for new regional alliances with U.S. imperi- 
alism, following the example of the East Caribbean 
stooges that provided Reagan the political fig leaf for his 
invasion. Today, that has evolved into the new auspices 
U.S. imperialism has found under UN sanction. 

The third marker is what most impinges on the pres- 
ent moment, namely, that so passionate is the masses’ 
desire for peace and so cynically adept have the rulers 
become at playing the game of peace, that the Left has 
been less and less able to distinguish itself from bour- 
geois politics. It isn’t hard to recall that Reagan’s 1983 
(continued on page 8) 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya — 

World crises from the vantage point of freedom 
of the masses p. 4 

On the Inside 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The Sept. 13 signing of an interim peace agreement 
between the Israeli government and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO), the largest and oldest Pales- 
tinian resistance organization, has created a dramatical- 
ly new situation in the Middle East. The agreement, 
sealed with a public handshake between PLO Chairman 
Yasir Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
may work to undermine the decades-old and often mur- 
derous hostility between Jews and Arabs, who, ever 
since the 1940s, have each been fighting for national 
self-determination on the same tiny piece of land. 

The agreement includes the following provisions: (1) 
mutual public recognition by Israel of the PLO and by 
the PLO of Israel’s right to exist; (2) Palestinian self- 
rule in the Gaza strip and in the West Bank town of Jeri- 
cho to begin by December, 1993; (3) five years from now, 
by 1998, a full peace plan, possibly including a Palestini- 
an state on the West Bank and Gaza, will be put into ef- 
fect. 

It should be underlined that the agreement was not 
the fruit of any sudden change of heart by the former 
general Rabin or the former terrorist Arafat, or still less 
because of the “good will” of U.S. imperialism. The main 
factors bringing about this turning point in Middle East 
politics are: (1) the new pressures brought about since 
1987 by the Intifada freedom movement among the Pal-^ 
estinian masses, and (2) the fear on all sides of the grow-* 
ing Islamic fundamentalist movements. 

These retrogressive, sexist Islamic fundamentalist 
movements have fed on the sense of defeat, and econom- 
ic and political crisis inside the Arab world. They are 
growing stronger not only within the Palestinian com- 
munity, but also in Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Algeria. 
They were initially supported at least tacitly by Israel, 
the U.S., and conservative Arab rulers as a way of un- 
dermining the Left and (in the U.S.’s and Israel’s case) 
the more secular PLO. But today, fundamentalism 
threatens those very conservative rulers themselves. 

Left unclear in the peace agreement is how soon areas 
of the West Bank other than Jericho would be put under 
Palestinian rule, the status of Jerusalem, and the fate of 
over half of the Palestinian population, the over three 
million presently living in exile outside Israel-ruled terri- 
tory— often under horrendous conditions in refugee 


camps in Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan. In this sense, the 
peace agreement hardly means full and immediate Pales- 
tinian self-determination, showing instead that the Is- 
raeli government still may try to cling to major parts of 
the West Bank and the whole of Jerusalem. 

Yet, despite these contradictions, the peace negoti- 
ations have challenged years of growing anti-Arab rac- 
ism among the Israeli population, where, just weeks ago, 
it seemed that only a minority would even consider giv- 
ing up the West Bank and Gaza, the lands conquered by 
force in the 1967 war. These anti-Arab sentiments were 
the very type of narrow nationalist politics which had 
moved Israel ever rightward during the years 1977 to 
1992, years when Israeli rulers such as Menachem Begin 
declared that Jews had a god-given right to occupy the 
whole of Jerusalem as well as all of the territories gained 
in 1967. 

The Sept. 13 peace agreement also puts into question 
nearly 50 years of Left and nationalist politics in the 
Arab world, a type of politics where Israel was declared 
enemy number one, and any Arab ruler, from the 
(continued on page 10) 
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Chicago school protests shut down Loop 



by Jim Guthrie 

Chicago, 111.— “They just think they can keep doing 
this year after year after year, and the people won’t do 
anything about it!” declared a parent from a South Side 
school as she pushed a stroller down the center of 
LaSalle St. at the beginning of the downtown rush hour. 

Over a thousand of us had just taken over the full 
width of the street for more than a city block on Tues- 
day, Sept. 21, and we were marching from the State of 
Illinois Building to the Chicago Board of Trade, as the 
markets were about to close, chanting, “If you close 
down the schools, we’ll close down the Loop!” We were 
protesting because the federal judge’s temporary re- 
straining order keeping the public schools open was to 
run out in two days. 

The schools had first been shut down by the Chicago 
School Finance Authority a week before the new school 
year was to begin and on the day the teachers’ contract 


expired, because the schools had a budget deficit of $300 
million. The state legislature, unable to work out any 
type of bail-out plan, passed a temporary waiver of the 
state law which requires the Chicago schools to be closed 
if the Board of Education cannot balance its budget, at 
which point the School Board postponed opening the 
schools one week. 

Once the time on the legislature’s temporary waiver 
was used up, a federal judge, on request of the School 
Board, ruled that to keep the Chicago schools closed 
would be a violation of the rights of minority children to 
get an education. The judge’s ruling, however, did not 
overturn the state law, which only applies to Chicago, 
where 85% of the students are Black, Latino or Asian. As 
we go to press, the Board is no closer to working out an 
agreement with the teachers’ union or balancing the 
budget. 

STUDENTS FIRED UP 

The leaders of the coalition of parent, community and 
student groups that organized the rally in Daley Plaza 
on Tuesday, Sept. 21 called for a mass demonstration to 
paralyze the Loop if the schools did not remain open on 
Friday. Following the rally in Daley Plaza the protest 
moved across the street and into City Hall. When the 
contingent of Curie High students, led by their marching 
band, reached the door, the police blocked the entrance 
and began shoving protesters as the drummers beat 
their drums chanting, “Aw shucks! You got the band 
fired up!” and the trumpeters blew out riffs followed by 
the whole crowd shouting, “Charge!” This confrontation 
lasted 20 minutes as hundreds of demonstrators blocked 
off Clark St. 

A parent declared, “They closed the doors of the 
schools to the children, and now they’re trying to close 
the doors of City Hall!” as we abandoned the attempt to 
get into the building. Instead we joined the rest of the 
demonstrators in a march through the State of Illinois 
Building. Following this we headed down LaSalle St. to 
have a rally in the middle of the intersection of Jackson 
in front of the Board of Trade. 

(continued on page 1 1) 
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NEWS LETTERS 


Bosnian feminists sh 

Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from speeches 
and an in-person interview with Diana Kapidzic and 
Aida Daidzic, two Bosnian women touring the U.S. on 
behalf of B.I.S.E.R., an organization created by women 
from Bosnia-Herzegovina to help women refugees. 

Diana: When the Serbian army besieged Sarajevo, I 
talked to friends on the phone asking them what to do. I 
was desperate and couldn’t believe this was happening. 
The last time I talked to a friend was three months after 
the shelling started. She said, “Do everything you can. 
Don’t think it’s just small things and doesn’t work. ” A 
month later, the first reports were on the news about 
the concentration camps and death-rape camps. 

Only a multi-ethnic, multi-religious, democratic socie- 
ty can provide lasting peace in Bosnia-Herzegovina. We 
are asking for support to establish this type of society. 
We are not reacfy to accept reservations or apartheid. If 
this happens, another apartheid in the present time, this 
is a horrible violation of every principle of international 
law. It could happen to a minority anytime, anywhere. 

Aida: We have 6,700 written statements from rape vic- 
tims. Approximately half of the victims are being killed 
after they’ve been raped. People usually believe that the 
moment they discovered the concentration camps, they 
were stopped. That’s not true. The rape camps are even 
in “pink” zones under foreign protection. 

Our calculation counts that 7.98% of the Bosnian 
Muslim female population is being raped, or 65,000. Six- 
ty percent are pregnant as a consequence, or 37,500. We 
would expect about 34-35,000 babies to be bom. The 
Bosnian Red Cross estimates there are going to be 
5-7,000. Many women undertake all sorts of resources to 
get an abortion. 

People usually think, in every war there is rape. They 
picture drunk soldiers coming into a house raping wom- 
en, and leaving. It is not like that at all. When the Serbi- 
an soldiers come to a village, they kill all people of power 
and influence, rich people, intellectuals, priests, from a 
list. After that, they separate men and women. Men are 
being killed, women are being raped in public. That’s the 
Story repeated thousands of times in the same period of 
time in many places in Bosnia. 

[People say] this is civil war. Well, there is no civil war 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. There is an aggression from Ser- 
bia and from Serbian paramilitary forces in Bosnia and 
there is an aggression from Croatia. The Bosnian gov- 
ernment is made from all ethnic groups. There are not 
only Serbs, Croats and Muslims. They forget Jews, Ro- 
mas (Gypsies), and other nationalities. They forget one 
very, very important group of people which are mixed 
people. There is no one of us who has not members of 
another group in the circle of her family. 

It seems there is a comfort to say it is a civil war, and 
it is an ancient hatred. It doesn’t force you to do some- 
thing against it. Well, it is not. If they are talking here 
about something that is ancient, then it is ancient toler- 
ance. Bosnia-Herzegovina is the oldest multi-ethnic state 
on the territory of Europe. 

Our thesis is that western politicians and the U.N. are 



supporting Serbian aggressors by providing time. Also by 
providing an arms embargo which is actually damaging 
only the Bosnian side, leaving them unarmed. The num- 
ber of rape victims is that high because there was no- 
body who could protect them. 

We feel there hasn’t been enough support from the 
women’s organizations, because most of them are stuck 
at this level presented by the mainstream media. Only a 
small minority of international women’s groups are will- 
ing to deal with the real problem, even though women 
are the worst victims of this war. 

Diana: When they say they want to give humanitarian 
aid, they collect money in order to give something for 
Bosnia, then immediately they have to send something 
to Serbia and Croatia as well, which is ignoring that it’s, 
thousands and thousands of people being killed because 
this army is faying to preserve Yugoslavia. 

Another thing is that some of the women’s organiza- 
tions reduce this to being simply men against women, 
which is not reality. There are thousands of men in con- 
centration Camps, and there are women, children and 
men in these camps and in the besieged cities. 

Aida: Another question in women’s groups is 
stigmatization. When the first reports came out about 
systematic, genoddal rape, the main question was 
whether Muslim men are going to reject raped Muslim 
women, instead of “Who’s doing that to them?” This is 
totally fantasy. Those women are integrated in their 
families and that’s the only way they can heal. Many 
people forget the men are being tortured also and raped. 



Women- 

Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Hundreds of Filipina live-in domestic workers demon- 
strated in downtown Hong Kong in mid-September de- 
manding double the wage increase granted by the Hong 
Kong government, Sept. 1. The wage “hike” brought the 
women’s monthly salaries to $449.00— which a govern- 
ment statement called “favorable” compared to domes- 
tics’ wages in other countries. 

* # * 

A group of lawyers, law professors, law students and 
community organizers have initiated the Illinois Clem- 
ency Project to free battered women imprisoned for hav- 
ing killed or injured their abusers. The group states that 
by “doing this as a mass clemency we can educate peo- 
ple...about the dire situation of battered women who 
fought back.” About 2,000 U.S. women are in prison for 
killing abusive partners. While men kill women at three 
times the rate that women kill men, men’s sentences av- 
erage two to six years while women receive 15 to 20 
years, ■■■ : 


In Memoriam: Effie Owens/Ethel Dunbar (1912 - 1993) 


To remember the life of Effie Owens— a founding 
member of News and Letters Committees, known to our 
readers by her pen name Ethel Dunbar— is to recollect 
the thinking and doing of a revolutionary Black working 
woman determined to help a new world come to be. 

Many of our readers met her as “Christine,” Charles 
Denby’s wife, through the two chapters she wrote for his 
book, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, telling 
in one chapter of her early rural life in the Deep South 
and in the other of her life in the auto shops when she 
moved to Detroit during World War II. Seeking a new 
life in the North, she found, with countless others, only 
new forms of racism and sexism to battle. 

She waged some of that battle right in her column in 
News & Letters, “We Are Somebody,” beginning with 
the very first issue on June 24, 1955. Raya 

Dunayevskaya, in her “Retrospective/Perspective: Thirty 
Years of N&L,” called special attention to this column, 
asking: “How long was it before Jesse Jackson made a 
category out of ‘We Are Somebody’? By then Dunbar had 
changed the title of her column to emphasize its interna- 
tional dimension, calling it ‘Way of the World.’ ”* 

But it was especially to stress the way the category of 
Women’s Liberation as Reason as well as revolutionary 
force had been seen in N&L from the start that this col- 
umn had been singled out. Ethel Dunbar had looked at 
the struggles Black people were waging in the 1950s in 
light of Harriet Tubman’s struggles a century earlier. 
The Black women’s “struggles for their rights,” she 
wrote, “are sometimes with men against their bosses” 
and sometimes “because of the oppression of women and 
especially Negro women.” Like Harriet Tubman, she 
wanted it known, these “women of freedom” were 
“fighting to help build a free America for all humanity.” 

When Women’s Liberation moved from an Idea whose 
time had come to a Movement at the end of the 1960s, 
Ethel Dunbar helped to personify the special contribu- 
tions Marxist-Humanism sought to make to this revolu- 
tionary new movement. They were three-fold: the Black 
dimension, working women, and philosophy were consid- 
ered crucial because without them no total uprooting of 
this racist, sexist, exploitative society was possible. 

So powerfully did Ethel Dunbar help express the total- 
ly new relations the Women’s Liberation Movement was 
reaching for that Raya Dunayevskaya— this time in the 
last major work from her pen, Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution (1985)— included part of the 



Raya Dunayevskaya and Ethel Dunbar in 1985 at the 
opening lecture for the Marxist-Humanist Archives 
Exhibition at Wayne State University in Detroit. 


article Dunbar had written for the 1970 pamphlet, Notes 
on Women’s Liberation: We Speak in Many Voices: 

“I was at a discussion several weeks ago on the ques- 
tion of women’s rights... where one white woman, an old 
politico, said she had just left a caucus in her union 
which had been discussing the problems of women in the 
shop. The question came up of white women fighting for 
higher pay, because even Black men were getting higher 
wages than white women. 

“Being a Black woman, it made me angry to have it 
put that way, because it sounded as though white wom- 
en thought they should make more than Black men. 
Black men do hard, hard work. And there is something 
wrong with that whole way of thinking.... White women 
have to make sure that they do not let white men mix up 
their thinking” (WLDR, p. 24). 

We mourn the death and honor the memory of a revo- 
lutionary whose life was truly woven into the fabric of 
Marxist-Humanism. —Olga Domanski 

‘This “Retrospective/Perspective” was published in pamphlet form as 
The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nhclear World since 
World.War II and can be ordered for $2 plus $1 postage. 
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WAC protests lesbian 
custody decision 

Chicago, 111.— Twenty-four demonstrators picketed 
noisily outside the Federal Building in Chicago Sept. 10 
in an early morning rally called by the Lesbian Caucus of 
the Women’s Action Coalition (WAC) to protest the 
homophobic decision three days earlier in a Virginia Cir- 
cuit Court to take away the child of a lesbian mother. A 
Chicago lesbian mother, Sharon Brown, spoke emotion- 
ally at the rally of her own experience of having her son 
taken away from her seven years ago solely on the basis 
of her sexual orientation. 

The Lesbian Mothers National Defense Fund in Seat- 
tle reports that there are at least 50 similar cases pend- 
ing around the U.S. in which lesbian mothers are at risk 
of having their children taken away from them in states 
with similar sodomy laws. Only in Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, California, 
and the -District of Columbia, do lesbian and gay couples 
have the right to co-parent adoptions. 

The protesters called for an end to all sodomy laws 
and the protection by the federal government of civil 
rights of people with all sexual orientations. WAC and 
other Chicago groups are planning a larger demonstra- 
tion for later this fall. Below are excerpts of the leaflet 
distributed at the rally. —Laurie Cashdan 

* * * 

On Tuesday, Sept. 7, Virginia Circuit Court Judge Bu- 
ford M. Parsons took Sharon Bottom’s two-year-old son 
away from her because she is a lesbian. Custody of the 
child was awarded to Bottom’s mother who took her 
daughter to court armed with Virginia’s strict and archa- 
ic sodomy law. 

In general, sodomy laws prohibit, among other things, 
oral sex but do not specify the sexual orientation of those 
engaged in it. These laws, however, are never used in 
custody cases involving heterosexuals. Sodomy laws have 
been used simply as a thinly veiled legal rationalization 
for blatantly homophobic prejudice. 

In the ’70s and ’80s there were many well done studies 
comparing children of straight couples and lesbian cou- 
ples.. ..The only trends found were that girls were slight- 
ly more assertive in lesbian homes than in straight 
homes and boys were slightly more communicative. 
That’s a trend that all families could benefit from. Judge 
Parsons had no reasonable reason to take away Sharon 
Bottom’s child, except homophobia. 

Considering the amount of sexual and physical abuse 
of children in heterosexual families in this country, it is 
obvious that “good” parents are not a given. Parenthood 
requires love, patience, and understanding. It does not 
require that a parent be heterosexual. 

Indian women speak out 

Sujata Gothoskar, ed., Struggling for Space: Stories of 
Indian Women Workers’ Struggles (Hong Kong: Com- 
mittee for Asian Women, 1992), 97 pp. . 

The idea for Struggling for Space came out of discus- 
sions in the Committee for Asian Women and developed 
as Sujata Gothoskar met with women workers and union 
activists in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Pune and Nipani. 
Gothoskar modestly begins by saying how much she has 
learned from the working women who told stories of 
their struggles “to be treated as human beings”— from 
textile and domestic, pharmaceutical and beedi (locally 
made cigarette) workers, to vegetable vendors, airport 
contract workers, teachers, bank employees, and stenog- 
raphers. 

A common thread through the book is each worker’s 
description of facing horrid working conditions and or- 
ganizing strikes, demonstrations, and unions for better 
conditions of work. The first story by a domestic worker 
in Pune City takes us through the domestics’ struggle 
from the beginning. Their salaries had remained stag- 
nant for over a decade; they had no sick leave, weeks off, 
or bonuses. Employers would drastically cut workers’ 
pay at random. 

In February, 1980, “it all exploded.” Two molkarins 
(domestic workers) fell ill and asked their employers not 
to cut their pay; the employers refused. The women got 
angry and met with othe. molkarins on the road to dis- 
cuss going on strike. They “were not sure what a strike 
meant”; however, within one hour over 100 domestic 
workers were ready to strike. 

Or take “story 3,” “We roll beedis and make history”: 
“Our work was tough. It was mainly manual and heavy 
without any rest. Our only joy was singing in chorus 
while doing certain jobs. It gave us a feeling of together- 
ness.. ..Then came the cutter machine and the sieving 
machine. They made so much noise and threw up so 
much dust that singing too became impossible!” 

Many other issues are taken up, from vendors and do- 
mestic workers’ fights to become permanent employees, 
to battling automation and unemployment, to women’s 
work at home and relationships between men and wom- 
en. The reader can see how these stories don’t have 
“endings” and how the struggles are continuing. 

However, the concluding chapter, “the context,” limits 
the workers’ stories to a discussion solely on the “gender 
division of labour” and the realm of achieving goals 
through legislative means. Certain questions such as na- 
tionalism are not discussed, and there are only brief 
glances at workers’ criticisms of Communist Party-led 
unions and the importance of women forming indepen- 
dent unions. In contrast, the stories by the working 
women themselves discuss creating a movement to 
“grant workers a decent human life.” —Diane Lee 
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What is next for Southern labor? 


Delta Pride Catfish 

Indianola, Miss. —We are in negotiations with Del- 
ta Pride Catfish management, trying to get a new con- 
tract. Our current contract runs out on Oct. 31. Negoti- 
ations began on Aug. 31 and now, after nearly a month, 
we aren’t getting anywhere at all. Delta Pride hasn’t of- 
fered any change in their positions on the “non-econom- 
ic” issues, and we haven’t discussed any “economic” is- 
sues yet. There is going to be a real struggle ahead. 

Back in August, before negotiations, we decided to try 
to involve all the union members at Delta Pride, United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) Local 1529, in 
deciding on our demands. Stewards went through every 
department, discussing what we wanted in the contract. 
We even made up a questionnaire so that the members 
could write down what they thought was important. We 
don’t want to be like unions where the membership only 
finds out about negotiations when they are over. 
POVERTY WAGES 

Three things everyone agreed on. First, we heed a liv- 
ing wage. The way it is now, you can work for Delta 
Pride all year and still be in poverty. For the last few 
months it’s been even worse than before, because we are 
only getting 25-30 hours work a week due to what the 
company says is a shortage of fish to process. We have to 
get a real wage increase this time. 

The company says that they lost millions of dollars on 
mew machines that didn’t work and on changes OSHA 
(Occupational Safety and Health Administration) or- 
dered, so they don’t have money for wage increases. 
They have the money. We sacrificed while they made big 
bucks and spent money on experiments designed to take 
power away from workers. This will be our third con- 
tract; we are owed. It is time for the company to put up 
or shut up. 

Second, the rules about harassment have to be 
changed. The way it is now, both workers and supervi- 
sors are supposed to “treat each other with respect.” 
But in reality, if a worker blows up at a supervisor, the 
employee is discharged. If a supervisor curses a worker, 
nothing happens. Most of the workers are African-Amer- 
ican women, and most of the supervisors are 
white— that’s a fact. In the negotiations so far, Delta 
[ Pride won’t even agree to deal with this problem, 
i Third, there is the question of job standards in differ- 
ent departments. They are set way too high and workers 
are getting hurt trying to keep up at that level of produc- 
tion. The company’s job standards were set by a time 
study by people who never worked kill lines or in the 
freezer. They don’t ask workers what the job standards 
should be. We haven’t gotten anywhere in negotiations 
on tins either. 

ONE PLANT CLOSED 

The way the negotiations are going now, we have 
| workers from all the different departments, plus the lo- 
cal president and a local staff person on our side. The 
company has its management team from California, its 
personnel specialists, on the other side. We are thinking 
of calling in a federal mediator. 

I There are a lot of strange things going on. The Sun- 
flower (Miss.) plant, which Margaret Hollins and I or- 
ganized last winter, has been closed down by Delta Pride 
management. The workers who were there have been 
moved to the main plant in Indianola. We are working 
two shifts now, with more workers but fewer hours. No 
one really knows why this was done. 

We don’t want to have to strike to get a fair contract. 

| With the hours we have been working this summer, it’s 
I been very hard for us to save up money to prepare for a 
strike. What we need is help from all those who helped 
| us during the 1990 strike— workers, civil rights groups 
| and women’s groups from all over the country. News & 

[ Letters has never forgotten us. We need that kind of 
support again. You can contact us at UFCW Local 1529, 
218 Second St., Indianola, MS 38761. —Sarah White 


Hood Furniture 

Jackson, Miss . — After being forced into a contract 
and a new union local they did not want, more than 250 
workers at Hood Furniture Manufacturing are now 
charging that they were betrayed by the international 
union, which represents them, the IUE. The workers at 
Hood Furniture, 95% of whom are Black, making an av- 
erage wage of about $5.25 an hour, had been represented 
in their four-year-long struggle for a first union contract 
by the Furniture 1 Workers Division of the IUE, Local 
282. The division is led by local president Willie Rudd, an 
African American. Hood Furniture repeatedly refused to 
negotiate a reasonable contract with Rudd and other Af- 
rican-American unionists. (See story in May, 1993 N&L.) 

Suddenly, in May, Hood executives opened secret ne- 
gotiations with the IUE in Washington, agreeing to ne- 
gotiate a contract if, and only if, the workers were moved 
to another local. All the participants in these secret ne- 
gotiations were white. By July, they had a contract 
ready, but the workers wouldn’t buy it. Told they would 
no longer be represented by Rudd and other elected lead- 
ers, they walked out of the first ratification meeting. 

A second meeting was called for August 4. All those 
who worked at Hood Furniture were invited. But, as Lo- 
cal 282 vice president Ida Leachman put it, “No one was 
allowed in the room unless they first signed a new check- 
off card, agreeing to be represented by Local 797, a local 
with white leadership which had never been involved in 
the Hood struggle. Only 14 people ended up being al- 

i 


lowed into the room and voted on the contract. Everyone 
else stood up for Local 282.” 

The contract was declared ratified, with terms the 
workers had previously rejected. Then a story broke in 
the Jackson Advocate, with quotes from rank-and-file 
workers and from Willie Rudd, charging that the IUE ac- 
tions Were “blatant racism.” One of the outspoken work- 
ers, John Jefferson, was fired on trumped-up charges af- 
ter the meeting. He had worked in the plant for six years 
and participated in the union campaign. It seems that 
Local 797 is not making any effort to get him rehired. ' 

Meanwhile, IUE International president William 
Bywater and IUE District 7 Counsel, Richard Rice, who 
had endorsed the secret negotiations, have launched a 
campaign of vilification against Willie Rudd and the Fur- 
niture Workers Division. Michael Giardino, president of 
IUE’s District 1, barred Rudd from attending his dis- 
trict’s convention and vowed to prevent any future Fur- 
niture Workers Division meetings anywhere in District 1 
territory. Ida Leachman’s response was: “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Many people are asking whether international union 
leaders, becoming aware of new organizing and new con- 
sciousness among Black workers in the South, are now 
moving to try to reassert their tight control. 


—Michael Flag 



Delta Pride workers on strike in 1990 


National Standard 

Editor’s note: Two workers died on a picket line in 
Columbiana, Ala., Sept 7 when an 18-wheel truck rah 
them down. The slain workers, Walter Fleming and 
Keith Cain, and 180 other members of United Steel 
Workers Local 15015 struck the National Standard plant 
rather than knuckle under to company demands for con- 
cessions. Send donations for the families to Cain and 
Fleming Memorial Fund, P.O. Box 192, Shelby, AL 
35143. 

Columbiana, Ala.— We went out on strike on May 
31. They had 15 guards there that night and ever since, 
until our two men were run down. The guard? are from 
Stone Security from Kentucky, a strikebreaking compa- 
ny. The company has about 72 scabs in there. 

The truck driver told one of the company guards that 
he was going to run over any s.o.b. that got in his way. 
Brothers Fleming and Cain weren’t on the pavement. 
They were both on the grass. You can clearly see that on 
videotape. 

Walter Fleming was 58 years old, had one daughter 
and one granddaughter. He never bothered anybody. He 
was a brass plater operator, which is a hot job, but he 
never got dirty! Keith Cain was 23 years old, married, 
had one daughter and a two-year-old. He had the rough- 
est job the in plant, a bead plater operator. Like every- 
one else, they were out there to save their jobs. They 
were tight as anyone could get on not giving up conces- 
sions. 

Management made a take-it-or-leave-it offer before the 
contract even opened up. It was a $7 per hour conces- 
sion— a dollar and a half reduction across the board, re- 
duction of health insurance and loss of overtime, vaca- 
tion pay, holidays and time off for vacation. They want 
to contract out 25-30 maintenance jobs, among others, 
and combine the other jobs. Management wants to 
change the work schedule from a 40-hour work week to 
12 hours a day, no overtime pay, with three-day and 
four-day weeks. We would rather have eight-hour days. 

Since brothers Fleming and Cain died, it has been ob- 
vious that everyone around here has changed their idea 
about the company and the scabbing. The morale of the 
folks now is that they would rather the company go 
ahead and shut the plant down and go the hell some- 
where else before we give up anything. —Striker 


Trade school lock out 

Chicago, 111.— I am one of 30 displaced Oscar Mayer 
workers, among several hundred locked out of the plant 
for almost a year, who now face the prospect of being 
locked out of Washbume Trade School, a Chicago public 
school which failed to open this September. 

We went to school on Wednesday (Sept. 15), because a 
judge had ruled that all the city schools were to open. 
(See story on page 1.) We found a sign on the closed door 
that said we will be notified by mail what to do. One 
hundred twenty-four of us are displaced workers— not 
only from Oscar Mayer, but American Can, AT&T, Spie- 
gel and other companies that have moved out of the city. 

Many of the displaced workers don’t have high school 
diplomas or GEDs. Washbume is the only school around 
that has hands-on training. You can’t do anything but 
learn— lots of different trades— welding, auto mechanics, 
upholstering and so on. I always wanted to be a chef, to 
get a job I could afford to live on, a decent salary. 

This summer we saw a report in the newspaper that 
the Board of Education was going to close the school to 
save $4.1 million. About 100 students and teachers went 
to the Board meeting to talk. I spoke to the Board with 
another displaced Oscar Mayer worker. The Board didn’t 
say anything. 

Now we have been locked out again. We went to Mayor 
Daley’s office in City Hall and wouldn’t leave. He called 
a special meeting with the President of the school board 
and the Superintendent of Schools. They sent out a dep- 
uty to say that we would get a letter a couple of days la- 
ter. It is now several days later and we haven’t heard 
anything. They are talking about transferring programs 
to the City Colleges. Why take this jewel and break it up? 
We are planning more protests. 

—Displaced Oscar Mayer worker 

| Workshop Talks 

(continued from page 1) 

Neither the capitalists, their engineers, their econo- 
mists nor their ideologists are concerned with the hu- 
man factor, except insofar as it interferes with increas- 
ing productivity. It was Karl Marx who put workers at 
the center of production. He began Chapter 25 of Capi- 
tal, “The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation,” with 
these words: “In this chapter we consider the influence 
of the growth of capital on the lot of the laboring class.” 

The “general law of capitalist accumulation,” Marx 
found, was a constantly growing reserve army of the un- 
employed produced by the movement of capital to in- 
crease productivity by replacing human labor-power with 
machines. The unemployed army takes many forms, one 
of which is those people with “extremely irregular em- 
ployment,” who furnish “to capital an inexhaustible res- 
ervoir of disposable labor-power.” We know them today 
as “contingent workers.” , 

U.S. manufacturers employ an estimated 425,000 tem- 
porary workers each day. Some, including my depart- 
ment at Helene Curtis, operate on a “ring and core” ba- 
sis, the “core” being employees with better pay and ben- 
efits and more job security. A Nike executive explained 
to The New York Times (7/6/93), “We think of the core 
employees as team leaders.... They do the same jobs as 
the temps, give them direction and make sure the work 
is done right.” 

This system gives a bizarre twist to one relationship 
Marx saw between employed and unemployed: “The 
over- work of the employed part of the working class 
swells the ranks of the reserve, whilst conversely the 
greater pressure that the latter by its competition exerts 
on the former, forces these to submit to over-work and 
to subjugation under the dictates of capital.” 

SAVING OUR JOBS 

Helene Curtis managers say that they cannot hire 
more permanent employees in this department because 
it would be unprofitable. If we are unprofitable, the com- 
pany will simply shut down the operation and contract 
out the work. Not only must we work harder to save our 
jobs, we must force others to work harder as well. We 
are held responsible for “poor performers.” 

Two-tier is not just about wages, benefits, job security 
and saving corporations money. It has an ideological 
function: the identification of our interests with those of 
the company. Just yesterday a Helene Curtis line leader 
asked me to corroborate her observation that two agency 
women on our line were talking, not working. When I 
told her that I didn’t care what they were doing, she 
gasped, “Don’t say that! You have to care. You work for 
the company.” 

There is no middle ground. Those who contend that 
there is, like the union leaders who endorse “worker- 
management participation” schemes, are selling their 
souls to capital. A new labor movement must arise which 
bases itself not only on the employed, but on the unem- 
ployed and partially employed as well. All are part of the 
class which Marx saw as the “gravedigger” of capitalism. 



Now is the time to subscribe 

I love Marx’s expression, “The worker has no country, the world 
is my country, ” because it brings to mind the power of labor. It 
puts to shame NAFTA now being negotiated between the U.S. and 
Mexico, while labor is being used as a pawn. For the worker, the 
world is our home, arid, we are being overruled in our own home. 
The importance of a newspaper like News & Letters is that the 


voice of the worker can be heard in it. 


- Gene Ford 
Subscription only $2.50 a year 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

. Founder of Marxist Humanism 


crises 



masses 



Editor’s note: This month marks the 10th anniversary 
of the counter-revolution which destroyed the revolution 
in Grenada. The urgent need to work out “how to begin 
anew” in light of the decade-long stage of worldwide ret- 
rogression which followed that event, explains our publi- 
cation of the following essay by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
written on Feb. 15, 1984 as an Introduction to a new edi- 
tion of her pamphlet, Nationalism, Communism, Marxist 
Humanism, and the Afro-Asian Revolutions. 

Our period is a birth-time and a period of transition. 

Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind 

When the narrow bourgeois form has been peeled away, 
what is wealth, if not universality of needs. . .the evolu- 
tion of all human powers as such. . . the absolute move- 
ment of becoming. — Marx, Grundrisse 

The emergence in our age of a new Third World, not 
only Afro-Asian but Latin American and Middle East, 
was no mere geographic designation, as massive and sub- 
stantive as that was. Rather, Third World became syn- 
onymous both with new forces of revolution and with 
those new forces as Reason. These new revolutionary 
forces — peasants as well as proletarians, Women’s 
Liberationists as well as youth anti-war activists — saw 
in that most exciting color, Black, so deep a revolution- 
ary dimension and so intense an internationalism imbed- 
ded in their national liberation struggles that, far from 
being a “Third” World, it encompassed the whole world. 

The world of the 1960s, indeed, was aflame with rebel- 
lion, North and South, East and West. The depth of the 
revolt that freedom fighters in East Europe unleashed 
against the Communist totalitarians characterized, as 
well, the new generation of revolutionaries in the West, 
rebelling against the bureaucratic, militaristic, capitalist- 
imperialist world they did not make. 

JUST AS THE AFRICAN DIASPORA meant not 
only South Africa but South USA, and Black meant not 
only Africa — South, West, East and North — but also 
Latin America, including the Caribbean, so Black Con- 
sciousness, plunging into the struggle for freedom from 
Western imperialism did not stop at the economic level 
anymore than did the East European freedom fighters 
struggling against Russian totalitarianism calling itself 
Communism. By no means did this signify a forgetting 
of the economic impoverishment of the masses; while 
man does not live by bread alone, he must have bread to 
live. 

Once in power, however, the division between the 
leaders and the masses, whose revolutionary spontaneity 
had achieved power for them, widened. What increased 
the distance between leaders and ranks was the problem 
of how to industrialize non-capitalistically, private or 
state; of how, at the same time, to expand political liber- 
ties and maintain worker control of production and the 
state. What was disclosed was a void in the philosophy of 
revolution. The banner of Marx’s theory of liberation, 
which had been so great a pole of attraction, so powerful 
a force of mobilization and solidarity, was now narrowed 
to staying in power. Indeed, all sorts of shortcuts and 
substitutions, religion included, were indulged in. The 
revolutions were aborted. 

As I put in yi this pamphlet in I959 1 : “So powerful 
and polarizing a force is the Marxist theory of liberation 
that throughout the Middle East, the Orient and Africa, 
there are attempts by various religions, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, to find a bridge to it, 
even as there is a similar attempt on the part of Commu- 
nist China and Russia.” I warned that because the petty- 
bourgeois leaders had not faced the realities of the new 
stage of capitalism — state-capitalism, and had not 
grasped the meaning of what the masses were doing in 
opposition to that new tyranny, they would inevitably 
fall into the old trap of thinking the workers backward 
and mislead them. 

IT WASN’T ONLY AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI 

who transformed the 1979 massive Iranian revolution 
into its total opposite — a counter-revolution 2 . It was 
the Left itself in Iran who aided in that usurping of their 
revolution by bowing to the religious substitute for phi- 
losophy, whether that affected the workers, the peas- 
ants, the Women’s Liberationists, or the question of edu- 
cation. For that matter, the same attitude of capitulation 
characterized the national liberation leaders in power 
who hung onto the state-capitalist Communist orbit of 
nuclear power. 

The Communist world, parading its state-capitalism as 
“Marxist- Leninism,” still serves as a pole of attraction 

1. First published by News & Letters in Detroit, in August, 
1959, this pamphlet was republished in England in May, 1961 
by the Left Group, Cambridge University Labour Club with a 
new Introduction. 

2. See the collection of my eight Political-Philosophic Letters 

on “Iran: Revolution and Counter-Revolution," written be- 
tween Nov. 13, 1978 and Sept. 25, 1981, and translated into 

Farsi by Iranian revolutionaries. See also the English transla- 
tion of the Introduction to the Farsi edition of this pamphlet on 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions by Raha, which was printed in 

News & Letters, August-September, 1983. Of the many crises 

in the Middle East, the most horrifying is the disintegration and 
destruction of Lebanon, which began even before Israel’s geno- 
cidal 1982 invasion. I -am referring to the 1975-76 Civil War. 
See my Political-Philosophic Letters of 1976, especially Letter 
Number 6, “Lebanon: The Test Not Only of the PLO but the 
Whole Left." 


for some revolutionaries in the Third World. And while 
Reagan’s description of Russia as the “evil empire” con- 
vinces none outside of Reagan’s capitalist-imperialistic 
co-rulers, because U.S. imperialism is today’s reigning 
world Behemoth, even an Ayatollah Khomeini has suc- 
ceeded in presenting himself as “anti-imperialist” and 
the U.S. as the “Great Satan.” None have faced world 
crises and realities from the vantage point of the free- 
dom of the masses. It has resulted in the degradation of 
the national liberation movement itself, 

TAKE GRENADA, which won power on its own and 
maintained it for more than three years, and yet 
tailended one of the world superpower orbits, which 
meant silence on the crucial question of dialectics of rev- 
olution. The result was both that philosophy of revolu- 
tion was degraded to the question of “leadership meth- 
ods” and that they were so dominated by the view of the 
“backwardness of the masses” that all discussions were 
kept a secret from them. Can the Left possibly not face 
the fact that the first shot of counter-revolution came 
from within the new Party, which thus opened the road 
for U.S. imperialism’s invasion? 3 Nothing can erase the 
stark fact that the shot that murdered Maurice Bishop 
came from his co-leaders in the Party, led by Coard and 
Austin. Nor can anyone skip over the infantilism of mak- 
ing the point of debate a question of Maximum Leader 
vs. collective leadership and “leadership method,” in- 
stead of the dialectics of revolution and the question of 
which road to take out of the crisis in their country, a 
crisis determined by the myriad world crises. 

As the analysis of the battle of ideas in Nationalism, 
Communism, Marxist-IIumanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions shows, from the very first emergence of the 
Third World, I held that to assure the forward move- 
ment of this new world it is as important to work out the 
new stage of cognition as the new stage of economic real- 
ities. It now becomes imperative for the Left to face it- 
self; to take a deeper look at what was truly new in the 
last two decades since the first publication of this pam- 
phlet when a new world had arisen. None of the mass re- 
volts have suffered either from lack of daring or from in- 
itiative. Nor, for that matter, have they suffered from 
lack of sacrifice by both masses and leaders. Neverthe- 
less, what the past two decades has revealed is a failure 
to meet the challenge from the masses. What was de- 
manded was a totally new relationship of theory to prac- 
tice which was grounded in the new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. 

Just as, from the start of the new stage of production 
— Automation, now computerized into robotics — the 
American workers have asked “What kind of labor 
should men and women do?” (by which they did not 
mean skilled vs. unskilled, but why should there be such 
a division between mental and manual labor?); and just 
as the East European masses fighting against “work- 
norms” have, from the 1950s right through today, tried 
to throw off the shackles of the Single Party state-plan, 
and thereby placed Marx’s Humanist Essays on the his- 
toric stage; just so the theoretician’s task is to work out 
a new point of departure in theory, a philosophy of revo- 
lution. 

THE TASK IS NOT SIMPLY to go in for ever more 
activism as if that alone could achieve a full, successful, 
social revolution. Theory is a rigorous as well as creative 
activity that cannot be picked up “en route.” It gives ac- 
tion its direction. Each age must work out for itself the 
principles of Marx’s Humanism. 

The new generation of revolutionaries cannot avoid re- 
sponsibility for that by indulging in shortcuts and 
weightless abstractions. When, in the last decade of 
Marx’s life, he witnessed the unprincipled, empty rheto- 
ric for unification of two socialist organizations, he in- 
sisted, in his sharp critique, that only an international- 
ism unseparated from principles of revolution-in-perma- 
nence could become the ground for organization. 4 Other- 
wise, Marx cautioned, the unity should be limited to uni- 
ty of action against what is, while one continued to work 


3. See my Political-Philosophic Letter of November 28, 1983: 
"Counter-Revolution and Revolution: Grenada, The Caribbean 
Today, and the Challenge from 30 Years of Movements from 
Practice that were Themselves Forms of Theory,” available 
from News & Letters. 

4. See Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program and my analysis 
of this profound document ill Chapter XI of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 
“The Philosopher of Permanent Revolution Creates New 
Ground for Organisation. ” 


out theory as ground for principled unification. First of 
all, it was necessary to clear one’s head. 

To meet the theoretic challenge of a new stage of cog- 
nition, one has to have full confidence in the masses, not 
only as force but as Reason — that is to say, confidence 
that their movement from practice as a form of theory 
does, indeed, signify that they can participate in the 
working out of a new theory. That is exactly what was 
lacking in the leadership in Grenada as they debated so- 
called “leadership methods” instead of the dialectical 
methodology which flows from a philosophy of revolu- 
tion. Without that, leaders inevitably fell into the trap of 
hanging onto one or another state power. V); 

There are signs of a new direction in the attempts, 
East and West, North and South, to restate Marx’s Hu- 
manism for our age. Thus, in Nigeria, among other Afri- 
can countries, the Marx centenary brought out no less 
than a thousand scholars, trade unionists, and revolu- 
tionary activists, to discuss the “body of theories, found- 
ed by Karl Marx,” a discussion which was broad enough 
to also focus “on the way in which patriarchal and sexist 
prejudices are being increasingly propagated in Africa.” 5 
This recognition of a new revolutionary force is a begin- 
ning but a beginning only. 

THAT THIS PAMPHLET can aid in grappling with 
the task today of articulating, rethinking, how to develop 
the unification of theoiy/practice with these new forces 
of revolution has been proved by what we have learned 
from Marx’s last writings — his Ethnological Note- 
books. 6 That is to say, the presentation of Marx’s Marx- 
ism as a totality, as a new continent of thought and of 
revolution, has been verified by the publication of those 
writings which touch on the problematic of our day — 
the Third World. They round out Marx’s break with cap- 
italist society and his first discovery of a whole new con- 
tinent of thought as Marx articulated it in the 1844 Hu- 
manist Essays, which did not limit his revolutionary 
challenge to capitalism only to what he was against and 
meant to overthrow. Rather, in unfurling the banner of 
revolution, Marx’s magnificent vision disclosed the new 
human relations he was for, from a new relationship of 
Man/Woman to the end of the division between mental 
and manual labor. In the 1850s that vision pointed to 
the need for a “revolution in permanence”; and by 1857 
his Grundrisse projected humanity’s as well as the indi- 
vidual’s development as an “absolute movement of be- 
coming.” ' . 

What the last writings reveal are the “new moments” 
which round out — that is, totalize as well as concretize 
— his philosophy of revolution. Thus: 

1) Marx insisted that the climactic analysis of “The 
Accumulation of Capital,” in his greatest work, Capital, 
was not a Universal which the East must follow, but the 
description and historic truth of West Europe; that other 
paths to revolution could come from technologically un- 
der-developed countries. 

2) Marx’s multilinear view of the four historic stages 
of human development — the “Asiatic Mode of Produc- 
tion” as well as slavery, feudalism and capitalism — 
opened so many new roads to revolution, in such con- 
crete ways, that the 1857 “absolute movement of becom- 
ing” was spelled out in che last decade of his life — 
though only in notes — as a Promethean vision of the 
possibility of a unity of the two extremes — primitive 
communism and the future developed communist society 
of totally new human relations. 

This trail to the 1980s is not any blueprint, nor was it 
fully worked out for his age. It is there for us to work 
out for our age. This pamphlet has laid the ground for 
that task. When the capitalistic (private and state), ex- 
ploitative, crisis-ridden imperialistic world of 1984 
threatens to unloose a nuclear holocaust that would put 
an end to humanity as we have known it, it is clear that 
it is the urgency of the times which demands that this 
generation of revolutionaries turn to revolutionary prax- 
, is, to philosophy as action and action as philosophy. 

Let us put an end to substitutionism and return to 
Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in permanence” to cre- 
ate non-exploitative , non-sexist, non-racist, totally new 
human relations. 


5. See report by Saidu Adamu, Conference Coordinator for the 

Steering Committee, in Journal of African Marxists, Issue 4, 
September 1983. The Conference was held March 14 to 19, 
1983 . : ■ 

6, See chapter XII of my work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: "The Last 
Writings of Marx Point A Trail to the 1980s. ” 
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A Letter from Russia 


Behind Yeltsin’s recent coup attempt 


Moscow, Russia— “We have gotten used to it. Up 
there, they are doing things, and down here, we just try 
to live our lives. It is like the Tolstoy story of the boy 
who cried wolf. After the third time, nobody paid any at- 
tention.” They are the words of one Moscow woman who 
vividly expressed the attitude of ordinary Russians to all 
these theatrical battles in Moscow — the tug-of-war be- 
tween Yeltsin’s executive and Khazbulatov’s legislative 
branches. 

I would like to stress the significant feature of the cur- 
rent Russian political life — the decline of this life at the 
grass-roots level. The mass disillusionment in the poli- 
tics up in Moscow greatly shifted the power center down 
to the local republics and regions where political elites 
try to pose as defenders of the man in the street who is 
neglected by the center. And it must be said they suc- 
ceeded in this. These local leaders do not hurry to Mos- 
cow for instructions, they do their own things and watch 
for the results of the clash in the capital as theater. 

Therefore, there must not be any illusions that today’s 
Russia represents something like a unified structure. It 
is no such entity, rather it is a patchwork where some 
regions experiment with monetarist models a la Fried- 
man-Gaidar, others keep the remnants of the old pre- 
Perestroika economic system. It will be these regional 
elites who in the long run will dictate their own terms of 
the future order to the government in Moscow. 

After Yeltsin’s arbitrary action (dissolving the Parlia- 
ment), the positions of the proponents of the free market 
were reinforced. KGB, the internal ministry, the mili- 
tary, the Central Bank all supported Yeltsin. The ousted 
Gaidar was reinstated as Deputy Prime Minister. The 
Parliament is obviously losing its power. 

In the criticism of Yeltsin’s policies by Parliament 
leaders, we find much truth: yes, the level of life for 
many Russians fell below the poverty line; yes, there is 
no law and order; yes, Russia is being transformed into a 
Third World-type country. What else? Everything is 
right. But will the present Parliament leaders be able to 
head the opposition movement? I believe the answer will 

Let’s see who they are. Some 90% of them are repre- 
sentatives of the old Communist nomenklatura with the 
characteristic type of mentality. If you put aside their 
rhetoric, what they lament is the loss of their former po- 
sitions in the state-capitalist economy and political struc- 
ture. Occupationally, they are former leaders of the re- 


gional party committees and cells, or directors of the 
large state-owned Soviet factories. Many could not find 
their place in the (present “robber barons” system. 

A good case in point is their inability to organize any 
workable opposition movement — they cannot divide the 
leadership positions. One gets a vivid picture of the men- 
tality of such people from the recently published book by 
the leader of the Russian Parliament, Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, The Struggle. A self-exposing document! 

It seems that a certain amount of time must pass be- 
fore new fresh opposition leaders appear. In the long 
run, everything will depend on the grass roots. My point 
is that the continuing chaos in the politico-economic life 
of Russia might produce only Bonapartist leaders who 
will certainly come as “saviors of Russia.” It may be a 
leader of a Zhirinovsky type, or some other civilian with 
distant or recent military background (the pure Russian 
military is not good for coups because of the lack of a 
“Latin American” tradition). This person will evidently 
be a personification of the strong hand (not necessarily 
militaiy), with Russian orthodox values, and a man from 
the street. 

The second scenario is developing right before our eyes 
— the Yeltsin Russia: “capitalism of the period of the 
first accumulation of capital." From the textbooks you 
probably know what it is. We might learn it on our own 
skins. So far we see the state in limbo, that, of course, 
cannot continue for long. 

Hopefully, the self-organization of the people from be- 
low will change the situation. —Nikolai Zelinski 



Life in Russia, 1993 


Theoretical void in Eastern Europe 


by Stephen Steiger 

Prague , The Czech Republic-Eastern Europe 
today presents a vast area of a void in politics, economics 
and ideology. Those who favor the reintroduction of 
what they call democracy— i.e., capitalist order— cannot 
refer to any serious obstacle in their endeavor, in spite of 
the word “destabilization” being in constant use. Mem- 
j bers of the so-called Left complain that the Right contin- 
| ues unhindered in its crusade against anything suspect- 
ed of being “Communist,” which it uses as a label for ev- 
| ery thing considered Left or even liberal. 

| As far back as 1958, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 
| Marxism and Freedom that “Our epoch is the epoch of 
the struggle for the minds of men.” Observing the East 
European scene today we can only agree with this dic- 
tum. Confusion of minds is perhaps the most negative 
part of the grave legacy of the Communist era. The cor- 
( rupted version of Marxism, which the Stalinists passed 
for the only genuine interpretation, now not only offers 
an easy target for any rightist who simply compares 
their words with the regime’s reality, but is also being 
[ rejected by the Communists themselves. 

The Left is refusing to accept Marxism for two differ- 
ent reasons: those thinking in terms of power regard 
what they call ideology as an obstacle to their advance- 
ment, both Of their own and of their party. In this re- 
spect they argue in a way very similar to that of their ad- 
versaries on the Right. Both try to be “pragmatic,” to be 
free of any set of “strict” ideas— except perhaps of vague 
notions of human rights. 

DB-IDEOLOGIZATION OF POLITICS 

Let me cite two significant examples, one from my 
own country, the Czech Republic, and the other from 
Slovakia. The leader of a new party which has just bro- 
ken from the Communist Party and calls itself “Party of 
the Democratic Left” (a very popular name for break- 
away Communists in East and West) said, “What is spe- 
cific with the Party of Democratic Left is that it consists 
of the elimination of an rdeologization of politics, elimi- 
nation of ideological schemes as a measure of the govern- 
ment’s coalition being successful or not.” And a speaker 
of his Slovak counterpart, a party of the same name, 
said, “The PDD refuses to base itself on radical attitudes 
because this type of a party comes in for immediate rem- 
iniscences of the past.” 

Those Left groups that may still keep to some kind of 
“ideology” hold Marxism to be obsolete. Disregarding 
Marx’s philosophy they point to the Soviet experience as 
proof that Marx’s conception of society and economy is 
not suitable for the end of the 20th century. If we leave 
aside dispersed individuals we can say that although 
they could represent some potential for implanting new 
ideas, there are no significant groups of Marxists who 
could oppose these two currents on the Left. 

On first sight this void of ideas would seem to be fer- 
> file? ground for a new phfiosobhv of freedom. Yet even if 


we leave aside practical stumbling blocks like language 
barriers or publication possibilities for both articles and 
books, what seems to be fertile ground is poisoned unto 
its deepest layers. An introduction of a new body of ideas 
will have at the same time to denude this ground of all 
the venom that accumulated there during those long 
years— the Stalinist interpretation of Marxism, the dom- 
inating rightist ideas and the “de-ideologization” repre- 
senting the most serious impediments. 
EXPROPRIATION OF IDEAS AND HISTORY 
In a recent essay prepared for a conference in com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of the 1968 Prague 
spring, Czech philosopher Karel Kosik wrote, “The es- 
sence of modem history and its end is the growth of the 
non-essential, the driving out of the essential by the non- 
essential and the confusion between the one and the oth- 
er: people absorbed by hunting for the irrelevant and ac- 
cumulating the secondary while the essential is escaping 
them.” 

It is perhaps in politics that this is best seen. Hunting 
for the non-essential, there seems to be neither space 
nor time to deliberate on ideas of freedom and thus self- 
rule which these societies could have expected following 
1989. All yqu can observe are the shallowest forms of 
parliamentaiy democracy, including the most adverse 
forms of politicking and scandals. Remedies are being 
sought in restricting of political parties’ access to parlia- 
ments, like in Poland, or anti-communist laws, like in 
the Czech Republic, or attempts to “unite” all political 
(continued on page 8) 
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I Editorial 

New social consciousness 


challenges labor’s dualities 

Events of the last several months, in the rural South 
and in the inner cities of the North, in the minefields 
and in manufacturing towns, have infused an old contra- 
diction with new meaning and challenged Black and la- 
bor activists alike. On one side, a new American social 
consciousness, simmering ever since the Hamlet, N.C. 
poultry plant fire and the Clarence Thomas/Anita Hill 
hearings in 1991 were followed by the 1992 Los Angeles 
rebellion, has now burst out in a diversity of appear- 
ances, from Black labor struggles in the South to mass 
demonstrations by inner-city youth in the North. (See 
articles from Mississippi and Chicago, pp. 3, 1.) 

On the other side, the continuing economic and ideo- 
logical attack on the real conditions of life and labor for 
workingclass Americans, has now been coupled with a 
new intensification of state-capitalist integration of 
government, corporations and the labor bureaucracy. 

The Clinton administration’s conference on the “Fu- 
ture of the Workplace,” held in Chicago this summer, 
starkly underscored the way Reaganism’s retrogression 
in the sphere of production is actually being intensified 
and developed in new directions now that the Democrats 
are in power. Under the banner of “global competitive- 
ness,” government officials, corporate executives and top 
union bureaucrats met to define the “high-performance 
workplace” of the future. Virtually all the invitees 
agreed on the need for strong measures to cut costs and 
increase workplace efficiency, in part by redeploying 
workers in “multidisciplinary work teams.” 

What they did not agree on was whether unions were 
to play any future role at all. “The jury is still out on 
whether the traditional union is necessary for the new 
workplace,” was Labor Secretary Reich’s view. He was 
joined by Commerce Secretary Brown, Who offered the 
opinion that “Unions are OK where they are. And where 
they are not, it is not yet clear what kind of organization 
should represent workers.” 

Union bureaucrats, anxious to save their jobs even as 
those of their members were being eliminated, touted 
new productivity-based contracts with unprecedented 
lengths. One United Steel Workers contract they had the 
audacity to highlight is a new one at Magma Copper in 
Arizona. It features a. no-strike, no-reopener clause "for 
15 years! Even in 17th century Virginia, contracts for in- 
dentured servitude did not run to such lengths. 

Naturally, at a forum in which such legalized slavery 
agreements are touted, no rank-and-file workers were 
permitted; Oscar Mayer workers who picketed outside 
had already seen enough of the “workplace of the fu- 
ture” when their unionized Chicago plant was closed, re- 
placed by new, non-union operations. 

The conference exposed the truth that, as against the 
illusions of the “free market” and the ideological calls 
for “privatization” which dominated the 1980s, what is 
being advanced in the 1990s to levels previously un- 
known in the U.S., is state-capitalist integration of poli- 
tics and economics, of corporation, state and union bu- 
reaucracy (this last only “if needed”). The economic and 
political trends which have determined the new direc- 
tions in state-capitalist integration have also revealed 
that Black and Latino workers in the central cities, es- 
pecially the youth, are ever more likely to be excluded 
from production and consigned to permanent marginali- 
ty. V 'V; 

Even as conservative a scholar as William Julius 
Wilson concluded, in the 1993 edition of the classic socio- 
logical study, Black Metropolis, that the permanent, cru- 
cial difference between the southside Chicago Black 
ghetto of the 1940s and the same neighborhoods today is 
“a segregated community heavily populated with work- 
ing poor adults in contrast with a segregated community 
largely populated with nonworking poor adults,” 

What Wilson didn’t mention, but what the police 
forces of the central cities are now oppressively aware of, 
is the undercurrent of rebellion that has been ceaseless 
since Los Angeles 1992. In Chicago this month, it forced 
elaborate contingency plans to try to head off “civil dis- 
order” in the event public schools were forced to close. 

Whether one looks at Detroit during the trials of the 
cops who murdered Malice Green, or at Miami during si- 
milar trials there, whether at the new labor rallies in 
downstate Illinois, or at Mississippi, where Black women 
workers organized the whole catfish industry, the rulers 
are nervously looking over their shoulders and asking, 
“what will blow next?” 

And yet, the weight of retrogressive ideological condi- 
tions, and of all the old labor and Left organizations, 
with their bankruptcy of principle, have very nearly 
made it impossible for any movement to develop beyond 
its initial spontaneous upsurge. 

We are indeed living in what Raya Dunayevskaya had, 
by the mid-1980s, already called a “changed world,” one 
in which the “pollution of thought itself’ has reached 
into the attitudes of the labor movement and the Left. 
As workers— employed and unemployed— in Mississippi 
and Chicago, in Appalachia and Los Angeles, create new 
forms of struggle, the challenge to revolutionaries to 
work out both the meaning of the new stage of state-cap- 
italism, and to concretely restate the Idea of Freedom, 
hks become more ufgfenl than ever. 
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THE LOS ANGELES REBELLION IN RETROSPECT 


The media’s intense focus on the trial 
of those who allegedly beat a white truck 
driver during the Los Angeles rebellion 
is very deliberate. They are trying to 
drive out of our memory the creativity 
and revolutionary consciousness which 
emerged during that rebellion by demon- 
izing it through all these trials. We can- 
not allow them to do this, because the 
rulers will then rule our minds. 

White intellectual 
Illinois 

* # 

It is a sign of the times that the best 
the defense could come up with in the 
Reginald Denny trial was to put “soci- 
ologists” on the stand who testified that 
during the “riots” a “mob mentality” 
developed that transforms individuals 
into “irrational creatures.” So we’re 
back to being viewed as animals when 
we take to the streets to demand justice. 

Black worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

In the days immediately after the L.A. 
rebellion, there was a real sense of kin- 
ship among Blacks and Latinos, the feel- 
ing that we had done something impor- 
tant together. We smiled at each other 
on the streets, in the buses and stores. 
Then the leaders came in and have been 
trying to divide us again. 

African-American reader 
Los Aneeles 


I don’t agree with all the violence in 
L.A. but I’m so angry that if I were 
there I would have done the same thing. 
There is a point when anger builds up 
and reaches the breaking point. The me- 
dia is portraying the people as “mobs.” 
But these are ordinary poor people who 
are suffering and are desperate for basic 
needs. The media doesn’t give you the 
whole meaning behind what happened. 
They don’t say that these people have 
lived through 12 years of Reagan-Bush. 
I’m glad that there is anger and passion 
by people. If there weren’t any protests 
I’d feel scared. 

Latina 

Chicago 

* * 

I am disappointed with the narrow po- 
litical views of many of my colleagues on 
the question of race in the U.S. I believe 
we need a multi-cultural view in order to 
build solid relations between all ethnic 
groups. 

Korean- American law student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The rulers brainwash us to think they 
have all the power and there’s nothing 
we can do, then L.A. exploded and you 
saw how scared Bush and all of them 
were, and you said, damn, we really 
have the power, we can do anything we 
set our mind to. I’m not saying the Cat- 
erpillar workers should have occupied or 


Readers’ Views 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA: IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


After reading your pamphlet on Bos- 
nia, I have to ask, where do we go from 
here in the practical as well as the theo- 
retical tasks? The “Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives” (Aug.-Sept. 
N&L) gives some important directions. 
Papers such as N&L are helping to cre- 
ate public opinion through readers dis- 
cussing these ideas with those with 
whom they come in contact, as well as 
through debate via correspondence and 
publication of discussion letters in the 
paper itself. 

It seems to be one of the core premises 
of your trend that most of the Left since 
Marx have failed to understand Marx’s 
humanism. How could such a funda- 
mental essence of Marx’s philosophy 
have been overlooked for so long? The 
essay in the Bosnia pamphlet by Raya 
Dunayevskaya alludes to Engels’ and 
Lenin’s shortcomings, while giving sup- 
port to those such as Gramsci, Luxem- 
burg and Fa non. At the same time, I am 
a bit perplexed when Dunayevskaya 
seems to belittle those who want to lay 
out a blueprint for the future. How are 
we to go forward without a plan or vi- 
sion? This does not seem possible. Marx 
had this, as far as I understand it. This 
points to the need to better ground our- 
selves in Marx’s basic writings and from 
there to link them with the pressing the- 
oretical tasks--and practical tasks, 
too— facing us today and those that will 
face us tomorrow. 

D.A. 

Greensboro, NC 

What concerns me is your point that 
the ideological void in addressing a genu- 
ine concept of freedom allowed narrow 
nationalism and outright genocide to 
take center stage in Serbia. I worry 
about this, because I see a very big ideo- 
logical void here in the U.S. 

Croatian student 
. Chicago 

It is not at all clear to me why News & 
Letters is so opposed to the current 
plans to partition Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
You argue in support of lifting the arms 
embargo against Bosnia so that the Mus- 
lim forces can continue to battle the 
Serbs. But is a bad peace a worse alter- 
native than a bad war? In the end the 
Bosnians will be forced to accept the par- 
tition of their country in any case. So 
why encourage them to take what 
amounts to suicidal actions? 

Sociologist 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

What is needed in order to energize 
solidarity with the people of Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina is to discern the depth and hu- 
manist content of the struggle of the 
Bosnian people to create a multi-ethnic 
society. There is a direct continuity be- 


tween the struggle in Sarajevo and the 
legacy of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising of 
1943. Yet the Left has remained silent 
and inactive on Bosnia and has in some 
cases even sided with the Serbian na- 
tionalist murderers. 

Sheila Fuller 
Chicago 

* * * 

For all those who continue to argue 
the pros and cons of whether the U.S. 
should “intervene” in Bosnia-Herzegovi- 
na, allow me to point out that the U.S., 
as well as the European powers, inter- 
vened in this crisis long ago. They have 
done so by doing exactly what the Serbs 
have always wanted— preventing the 
Bosnians from arming themselves and 
pushing for the partition of the country 
between Serbia and Croatia, with a 
small Muslim enclave left in-between. 
The European powers promoted the idea 
of partition as early as the February, 
1992 Lisbon Conference of the European 
Community; both the U.S. and Europe 
pushed the idea in a modified form with 
the Vance-Owen “peace” plan; and they 
push partition openly today in Geneva. 
The blood of the Bosnian people is on 
their hands. 

Anti-war activist 
< New York 


Here in Scandinavia doors are being 
gradually closed to refugees from Bos- 
nia. Kosova-Albanians have no right to 
political asylum. Men, women and chil- 
dren are seeking refuge in churches to 
avoid being forcefully sent back to 
Kosova. The racism of Europe is daily 
getting worse, now that the social demo- 
crats are competing with the Right and 
far Right as to who is more hostile to the 
migrants. The racist migrant laws have 
left us without any rights as human be- 
ings. The daily assault on migrants is 
now almost an acceptable norm. 

Houses are put on fire, unlawful ar- 
rests and detentions are the order of the 
day. The right-wing argument that “all 
migrants must be seen as potential crim- 
inals” is now a reality. But the struggle 
against white racism continues to con- 
solidate. The continuity of the struggle 
is the only thing we can rely on to de- 
fend our existence. 

Correspondent 

Norway 


If the struggle to preserve the multi- 
ethnic society in Bosnia-Herzegovina is 
allowed to go under, it won’t mean only 
the destruction of a country. It will 
mean the destruction of an idea that 
could serve as a barrier* to the worldwide 
resurgence of racism and narrow nation- 
alism, 

P.L.H. 

Chicago 


burned down the plants— like, if the 
scabs are in, and we can’t work there, 
nobody is going to work there. Or that 
the three-quarters of a million women 
who marched for their rights in D.C. last 
year should have taken over D.C. instead 
of letting the leaders channel them into 
Congressional stuff that never got us 
anything. But, as Marxist-Humanism 
says, Black rrfasses thinking and acting 
have always been the vanguard of mov- 
ing all our freedom forward in U.S. his- 
tory, and if the Cat workers and the 
women looked at L.A. with that in mind, 
what would it mean to their straggles? 

That’s the big fear of the rulers— that 
our struggles will speak to each other, 
and we’ll all grow. That’s why they want 
us to forget the insurrectionists in L.A. 
were not all Black, and why they want to 
dehumanize Blacks so white workers 
won’t identify with them. That’s why 
they played the video of the Denny beat- 
ing over and over again. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 


MULTI-PARTY 
DEMOCRACY 
IN AFRICA 



The pro-democratic movement in Afri- 
ca is not a constitutional struggle, as 
some in the Left have argued. The desire 
of the African masses is far beyond that 
of multi-party democracy. That is the 
demand of the leaders. Historically we 
know that leaders and the masses al- 
ways speak different languages. This is 
precisely what we are witnessing in 
Zambia. Fredrick Ciluba must have been 
mistaken that all the Zambians needed 
was multi-party democracy. He made a 
mistake and over night became a dicta- 
tor more dangerous than Kaunda. 

Correspondent 
The Gambia 


STAND UP FOR 
GAY & LESBIAN 
RIGHTS 


The Women’s Action Coalition of Los 
Angeles is furious at Judge Buford’s ju- 
dicial bigotry in the Sharon Bottoms 
Lesbian child custody case. The idea that 
a mother should be declared legally un- 
fit, simply because she loves and is hon- 
est about that love, is a blow aimed at 
the humanity and passion of all people, 
not just mothers and lesbians. Women, 
lesbians and mothers will not be si- 
lenced; we will fight for Sharon Bottoms, 
April Wade, their son Tyler Doustou and 
all other victims of shallow-minded op- 
pression, 

Jennifer 
Los Angeles 

Editor’s note: To contribute to the 
Sharon Bottoms legal fund, make checks 
out to: ACLU Foundation of Virginia, 
Attention Steven Pershing, 6 North 6th 
St., Suite 400, Richmond, VA 23219. 



We Latina lesbians active in the em- 
powerment of women and gay people, 
third world cultural identity and anti- 
imperialism are falling short of a full 
revolutionary movement as long as! we 
continue to reject the ideas of Marx. It is 
not enough to be a worker, a Latino, an 
African, a woman, a gay— I have found 
that there are always contradictions 
there. The thinking of Marx can help us 
move forward. It’s true that the Left and 
Marx himself did not work out questions 
that are essential for us to confront to- 
day, such as the realities and struggles 
of women not only in labor but in the 
home; gay and lesbian struggles; the ab- 
solute necessity of re-creating our rela- 



tionship to nature; the equilibrium of 
our bodies; a sense of ourselves as spiri- 
tual beings unseparated from our con- 
crete existence— and not dependent on 
religion; the reclaiming of identity and 
dignity by repressed cultures; and new 
ways labor has been exploited, unfore- 
seen by Marx. 

It is up to us today to bring together 
these issues, which it seems to me are 
connected. We must support one anoth- 
er’s struggles, or we’ll never get any- 
where. And we need to look again at 
Marx and see what he says to us today. 

Yan Maria Castro 
Mexico City, Mexico 
# * * 

As Clinton’s empty words open the 
way for renewed gay-bashing, it is terri- 
bly saddening to note the death of Paul 
Stensland, long-time revolutionary Gay 
liberation activist, most recently with 
ACT-UP’s People of Color/Poor People’s 
Caucus. Paul recently said, “I wanted to 
say something and I wanted my message 
to be, that gay is good, it is part of na- 
ture, and you shouldn’t feel guilty about 
it. That sort of says it all.” 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 


RUSSIA 
AND THE CRISIS 
OF THE MIND 


In the (former) Soviet Union and in 
Eastern Europe, the physical walls have 
come down. But there are mental walls, 
the walls that the intellectuals raised 
over the years through their failure to 
formulate an emancipatory vision. They 
were against Communism, but they did 
not work out what they were for. 

Student of Marxist-Humanism 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

There really is a crisis of conscious- 
ness now, as News & Letters has been 
pointing out. There is a crisis of people’s 
imagination. People are feeling blocked; 
they don’t think anything can be done to 
bring change. The system in power 
seems so omnipotent. That’s why it’s 
important to study philosophy and revo- 
lution, to see where things are in mo- 
tion, both in life and in ideas. 

Feminist writer 
California 

The Russian edition of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion is now in Russian bookstores and li- 
• braries, and this is the best news I have 
ever had. Now those Russian workers 
can read how their Russian state-capital- 
ist rulers fooled them all these years by 
calling themselves Communists. And 
now the American workers can under- 
stand how the American capitalists have 
enslaved them all these years by telling 
them how better off they are under their 
“freedom” than the Russian workers 
under Communism. This will allow 
workers all over the world to break out 
of the mind-forged manacles and begin 
to use and develop their own minds to 
think and do. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST? 

I was glad to hear the news that the 
PLO and Israel are recognizing each oth- 
er and that Rabin and Arafat shook 
hands right out in public. It’s no small 
thing. Ever since I was a small kid all I 
can remember is hearing nearly every 
day about someone getting killed by one 
or the other side. If we’re fed up with 
seeking it from such a distance, imagine 
what it’s like to live through it. But why 
only now after more than 20 years of it? 
Sometimes I think it’s because these two 
men have finally had enough. Everyone 
has their limit to how much they can 
stand. Then I wonder sometimes if 
there’s more to it than that. 

Black truck driver 



- 
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THE CLINTON HEALTH PLAN SEEN FROM BELOW 


However Clinton’s health plan comes 
out, we’ll end up paying for it. The rich 
don’t pay taxes. So who is left to pay for 
it? Unionized blue collar workers with 
health plans fully paid by the company 
will probably be worse off. They’ll say: 
Here is your free medical care. The poor 
already have free medical, so that won’t 
help them. But we’ll have to pay $100 a 
week in taxes for our “free” medical. 

Freight Teamster 
New York 

* * * 

I have to laugh everytime someone 
says the poor have “free” health care. 
Ever look at the bills charged for emer- 
gency room care for those who can’t af- 
ford insurance? And how often does 
Medicaid delay or even refuse payment 
for such treatment? The disclosure that 
those earning under $15;000 a year have 
a 25% shorter life expectancy than those 
earning over that amount tells the real 
tale. ' 

Unemployed 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I will await judgment on Clinton’s 
health plan until I see what it means for 
those who are unemployed. The details 
seem pretty sketchy on how it affects the 
unemployed thus far. You can bet we’re 
going to have a lot more unemployed in 
the next couple of years. 

Skeptical 

Illinois 

: * * :/»••' 

In case you wondered, like I did, why 
the President and big business are sud- 
denly so “worried” about our health 
care, like they ever cared before, I came 
across this quote from Dun & Bradstreet 
in the Wall Street Journal (Sept. 3, 
1993)': “The price of a unit of labor isn’t 
fixed. If an employee breaks down, you 
have the added cost of health care. If a 
piece of equipment breaks down, it’s eas- 
ier and less costly to repair.” I am not a 
“unit" of labor. I am a human being. 
That’s why capitalism cannot be re- 
formed: it is inhuman at its core. 

Human being 
■- New York 

■■ j» ■ *■"/*■ ■ 

I’ve been unemployed for two years 
and that’s how long it’s been since I had 


a medical checkup. I hope Clinton can do 
something for people like me, not for the 
rich. 

Unemployed Black woman 
New York 

* * * 

A number of commentators have re- 
cently pointed out that Clinton’s health 
plan doesn’t address how to hold down 
the escalating costs of hospitalization, 
especially insofar as the huge growth in 
expensive medical technology is con- 
cerned. What they haven’t said is that 
the reason the health service industry is 
investing so heavily in expensive hi-tech 
equipment, while providing hardly any 
out-of-hospital patient support services, 
is that the profit margins are higher 
there. You can’t separate the crisis in 
health care from the inner core of the 
crisis of capitalism— the domination of 
dead over living labor 


THE DEBATE 
ON MULTI- 
CULTURALISM 


I’m concerned with the discussion 
of multiculturalism I’ve been seeing in 
N&L. Isn’t it important in education to 
single out contributions other than Eu- 
ropeans? Isn’t that revolutionary? I’m 
talking about an intellectual movement 
to go back 7,000 years to talk about his- 
tory as including Africa. 

New reader 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I’m not against multiculturalism as 
long as it is part of the total overthrow 
and doesn’t harken back to oppression of 
women. Liberation is too often a word 
that has been erased from the national 
liberation movements. Marx’s concept of 


Anti-capitalist 

Illinois 



the self-determination of people and 
ideas meant that, although he was Euro- 
pean, he transcended that limit. There is 
a movement from national conscious- 
ness through culture to liberation. The 
problem comes when it stops at culture. 

Philosophy student 
Bay Area 

* * * 

MulticulturalisirL can be a new kind of 
tokenism at the same time that it’s a fe- 
tish. That’s why people are having trou- 
ble with it. It seems like it’s meaningful. 
But it competes with the whole history 
of liberation struggles instead of bring- 
ing forth its own history, of Black libera- 
tion in the context of all movements to 
tear up capitalism. Multiculturalism 
doesn’t answer what direction the move- 
ment is going to take or what the parts 
are going to mean. The history of strug- 
gle goes through filtering in institutions 
at the hands of multiculturalists. 

Radical thinking 
El Cerrito, Cal. 

* * * 

I think it should be pointed out that 
few philosophers displayed a greater ap- 
preciation for multicultural perspectives 
than Karl Marx. He spent the last dec- 
ade of his life researching Russia, China, 
India, Java, Sumatra, the Arabs of 
North Africa, the Berbers, the Indians of 
North America, Incan civilization and 
much more. Just as he recognized that a 
multicultural perspective was needed to 
recognize the expanse of human creativi- 
ty, so the same is true today. 

Multiculturalist 

Chicago 


THE SHRINKING U.S. ECONOMY 

The economy has had a lot to do with 
radicalizing many of the retired workers 
I know. As for younger workers— Black, 
brown or white— they are struggling just 
to stay alive. Clinton wants to help small 
business get back into business to fur- 
nish low-paying jobs as if that will get 
the economy going again. That is as stu- 
pid as loggers floating their logs to mar- 
ket on a low tide. Capitalism just isn’t 
working. It never has, for humanity. 

Retired auto worker 
California 


A consequence of Reagan retrogres- 
sion, with its destruction of unions and 
lowering of real wages of U.S. workers 
and its decline into pauperism for mil- 
lions of people, is the return to wages by 
commission in retail stores and the re- 
turn to wages by piece work in large 
scale shops. In one you are pitted against 
yourself; in the other you are pitted 
against other workers. 

The head of something called Lincoln 
Electric was thrilled to inform the na- 
tion in a recent interview that his com- < 
pany does not pay for holidays, vacations 
or health benefits; workers can work as 
much or as little as they want; their 
wages depend on how hard they work. 
The intent of U.S. capital to return U.S. 
workers to pre-union-struggle working 
and living conditions is crystal clear. 

Angela Terrano 
New York City 

* * # 

I was eating at a fast food restaurant 
recently and got to talking to a 23-year- 
old Mexican man who was working 
there. It turns out that he has to work 
three jobs, just to be able to earn 
$1000/month— hardly a huge amount of 
money, especially in expensive southern 
California! I had been feeling down from 
my own crazy hassled day at my office 
job, but talking to him, and thinking 
about all the others in his situation, gave 
me new energy to try to change all this. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 


NICARAGUA ON STRIKE 

Today (Sept. 22) I saw Daniel Ortega, 
ex-president of Nicaragua, on TV. There 
is a general strike, including the trans- 
portation sector, aided by students and 
popular organizations, in many of the 
country’s cities. Ortega said the blame 
lies only with Ms. Chamorro’s govern- 
ment, even though the military and po- 
lice are repressing the strikers and the 
Sandinista Humberto Ortega is the head 
of the military. It is yet to be seen if the 
spontaneity of this movement will go be- 
yond the plans of both the Ortega broth- 
ers and the Chamorro government. 

Latino activist 
New York City 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 
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II 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 
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□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Hu- 
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$2.50 per copy 
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| Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

Richmond, Cal. is located on the northeast shore of 
the San Francisco Bay across from the skyline of San 
Francisco and wealthy Marin County. It’s a unique city 
in this section of Contra Costa County, because it is not 
a suburban town or a bedroom community of white com- 
muters. Instead Richmond is a working-class town 
scarred by its industrial past as a shipbuilding 
town and its present high 
rate of unemployment in 
its large African-American 
population. 

Richmond is also unique 
because it has a Black ur- 
ban environmental move- 
ment, the West County 
Toxic Coalition. For five 
years the Coalition has 
been pressuring the giant 
Chevron oil refinery, which 
is butted against the Black 
community of North Rich- 
mond, to clean up its act so 
that the citizens of North 
Richmond can breathe 
clean air. The Coalition has 
also sharply criticized 
Chevron and other compa- 
nies that store and manu- 
facture toxic chemicals, in- 
side and outside of Rich- 
mond, for ignoring the pov- 
erty and joblessness in the 
Black community. In the 
words of Henry Clark, 
founder of the West County 
Toxic Coalition: “We don’t 
see any economic benefit from living next to the (Chev- 
ron) refinery; very few North Richmond residents work 
there.” 

In North Richmond, last July, a valve on a railroad 
tank car containing oleum (a form of sulfuric acid) 
exploded as it was being unloaded by workers at the 
General Chemical Corp. plant, creating a three-mile- 
wide, 15-mile-long toxic cloud of sulfuric acid over 



Malice Green verdict 

Detroit, Mich.— The city seemed to be holding its 
breath as we waited to hear the verdicts in the trials of 
the three white police officers charged in the beating 
death of Black motorist Malice Green last November. 
Euphoria broke out when two officers, Walter Budzyn 
and Larry Nevers, were found guilty of second-degree 
murder by two separate (predominantly Black) juries. 
However, many were disappointed when Judge George 
Crockett, who had held a bench trial for Officer Robert 
Lessnau, acquitted him on grounds of insufficient evi- 
dence. 

Despite strong emotions surrounding the trial, and a 
sense that justice had been done to the two officers who 
had delivered the mpst blows to Malice Green, questions 
remain. Some felt that first-degree murder would have 
been more appropriate, considering the “service” rec- 
ords of the pair known throughout their precinct as 
“Starsky and Hutch.” Many fear that these officers will 
never spend a day in jail. 

The fact that the police chief quickly fired all seven 
white oificers involved in the beating and has waited 
over four months to suspend two other police officers 
charged in the wrongful shooting death of a Cuban im- 
migrant, Jose Iturralde, last April, has left many cynical 
about the much-heralded achievement of attaining a 
50% Black police department. People are also aware that 
in the white suburbs outside Detroit the feeling is, “the 
officers were just doing their job.” 

One Detroiter put both the legal details of the trial 
and the upcoming mayoral and city council elections into 
the same category: “It’s not even about racism. It’s the 
Establishment, the whole Establishment,” he said. 

—Detroit resident 
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Battle for air in Richmond, Cal 


North Richmond. Within a few hours, the emergency 
facilities of local hospitals were jammed with thou- 
sands of people — mostly African Americans, seeking 
treatment for burns and breathing difficulties. 

A spokesman for the company said that the crisis was 
caused by a malfunctioning valve. However, after a two- 
month investigation the Bay Area Air Quality Manage- 
ment District has reported that the General Chemical 
Corp. lied about the cause of the accident in order to 
conceal the company’s negligence in the unloading and 
storing of toxic chemicals at the Richmond plant. 

The real cause was that the company had assigned the 
hazardous task of loading oleum to workers who were 
not trained to do the job. Furthermore, the report points 
out, the company didn’t get the required permit to do 
this risky kind of work. 

For this negligence the Bay Area Air Quality Manage- 
ment District has recommended that General Chemical 
be fined up to $45,000 for violation of clean air regula- 
tions and that the Contra Costa County District Attor- 
ney should consider charging the officials of General 
Chemical with, criminal negligence. 

But Black activists are extremely doubtful that chemi- 
cal companies and government agencies will ever seri- 
ously move towards correcting the toxic danger in west 
Contra Costa County. “They’re telling us there is no 
harm to the community, and if something’s released, it 
won’t affect us in any long-term way...It’s nonsense. We 
want to know how to protect ourselves.” This person 
speaks from experience. The chemical companies, at 
times, have acknowledged that accidents do take place, a 
serious breakdown might happen at any time and it 
could leave “dead bodies in the streets of Richmond.” 

According to Contra Costa Health Department rec- 
ords, the explosive leak of sulfuric acid fumes over 
Richmond last summer represents less than 1/10,000 
of the amount of dangerous chemicals stored by com- 
panies in Contra Costa County, near neighborhoods 
and schools. Many of these chemicals are extremely 
lethal, like the million pounds of hydrogen fluoride, 
which is far more deadly than hydrogen cyanide used 
in the San Quentin prison gas chambers. 

The yet-to-be-implemented decision of the Bay Area 
Air Quality Management District did not bring a truce in 
the battle for air that humans can breathe without fear. 
Indeed, this battle has become more politically intense, 
now that it has become an issue of a regulatory decision. 

Several weeks ago, the Chevron refinery in Richmond 
presented an environmental impact report to the state 
and federal governments asking that it be allowed to 
make the air “dirtier” for Black residents around its re- 
finery, as a part of a plan to enlarge its present five 
plants and build a new plant to produce “cleaner gaso- 
lines,” which means releasing an additional 500 tons of 
pollution into the atmosphere. Chevron wants to offset 
this increase in pollution with its “air pollution credits” 
earned from the Bay Area Air Quality Management Dis- 
trict for closing plants in the past. 

| Black World 

(continued from page 1) 

invasion of Grenada barely evoked more opposition from 
the Left than ddes genocide in Bosnia today. 

To be sure, the failure of the Marxist Left regarding 
Grenada stems, as one of the cadre of the New Jewel 
Movement (NJM) told Charles Mills, from “Marxism-Le- 
ninism. ..not promoting black pride, not acknowledging 
the African origins of our culture. The fact that we’re 
oppressed as blacks and working class. It alienated many 
people— it didn’t relate to their experience. We just 
closed our minds to developing any further theory, creat- 
ing something new.”* . 

One of the key determinations at the center of the 
Grenada tragedy is the utter failure of the Marxist Left 
to comprehend the Black dimension as a cultural nation- 
al question unseparated from its self-evident proletarian 
consciousness. That theoretical void has been filled today 
by the most narrow forms of nationalism, religious fun- 
damentalism and postmodern multiculturalism, while on 
the ground, the youth have turned to rap/hip-hop coun- 
ter-culture and Afrocentrism. 

The particularization of what had formerly been revo- 
lutionary internationalism into the channels of narrow 
nationalism, East and West, has run its course right up 
to today’s- inaction by the Left in the face of a whole 
world of imperialist crises. Abstract internationalism, 
whether in the form of Castro’s “non-interference” dec- 
laration regarding the leadership strife in the NJM in 
1983, or in the form of today’s left peace activists who 
talk abstractly about neutrality towards all sides in Bos- 
nia, has so shrouded the actual philosophic void in revo- 
lution that it contributes to the ideological screen for 
genocide. 

What Raya Dunayevskaya originally posed in her No- 
vember 1983 analysis of counter-revolution in Grenada 
as the absolute opposite of this retrogressive internation- 
alism remains as much a challenge today. The new mo- 
ments of non-capitalist revolutionary development that 
Marx discovered in his last decade can no longer be ig- 
nored by serious Marxists, as they had been in the 1970s 
when new Third World revolutions and a new global 
Women’s Liberation Movement raised anew the question 
of internationalism unseparated from the need to make 
the revolution in permanence. 

* Charles W. Mills, “Getting Out of the Cave: Tension Between 
Democracy and Elitism in Marx’s Theory of Cognitive Libera- 
tion, " Social and Economic Studies 39: -Td 990), p: S3.’ 


In this ongoing contest for clean air, two distinct, but 
inseparable, things have emerged: air itself, an essential 
natural element for human existence, has been made 
into a commodity, which can be bartered or bought in 
the process of regulatory negotiations; and an urban en- 
vironmental movement based in the African-American 
community has been able to grasp that there is a connec- 
tion between the pollution of the environment, racism 
and permanent Black unemployment. 

Crises in West Africa 

Military dictator General Babangida has been system- 
atically creating a political atmosphere throughout West 
Africa that will ensure the military hegemony of Nigeria 
over the region. Nigeria is in control of Liberia militarily. 
With the help of logistical information from the U.S., 
they have to some extent been able to put rebel leader 
Charles Taylor at bay. And the military government in 
Sierra Leone is only able to survive to date with the mili- 
tary help of Nigeria. 

Small Gambia is totally dependent on Nigeria on the 
question of defense. For the past several years the head 
of the military in the Gambia has been a Nigerian, and 
the secret police Consist of many Nigerians. 

The ’90s are, like the 1960s, witnessing the redrawing 
of the map of West Africa, and the difference is not 
purely political. This became more actual when Burkina 
Faso made a sudden turnabout with the overthrow of 
Thomas Sankara, and then with the Liberian crisis. New 
political alliances with Nigeria have been made possible 
by Nigeria announcing a possible Libyan-backed West 
African revolution. With fear created in the minds of 
paranoid leaders, it was easy for Nigeria to gain friends 
with each crisis. 

Achieving such great influence in the whole region, 
the Nigerian military government is not sure that a civil 
government would be able to continue the pace. More- 
over, Abiola, the winner of the recent election, is talking 
of Pan-Africanism (in his own way), which could mean a 
change of position as far as the Liberian and Sierra 
Leonean crises are concerned. It would be a total defeat 
for the military if Abiola should come to power and do 
otherwise! 

One thing is certain, if Nigeria should explode, we will 
witness a more serious situation than we are presently 
witnessing in Bosnia. The chances of that are so great 
that it is developing into a nightmare for many of us. It 
would be a crisis that would likely spread over the whole 
region, and a whole generation will have to face the most 
barbaric situation in our lives. With poor Gambia now 
the center for West African refugees, what can we ex- 
pect? ' : — Ba Karang 

Void in E. Europe 

(continued from page 5) 

parties under the banner of nationalism, like in Slovakia, 
etc. This trash is being mostly presented— especially to 
the younger generation which has no memories of the 
pre-Communist regimes— as an important part of the 
“rule of democracy.” V % 

Kosik is right when he points out, “If we investigate 
the history of central Europe since 1938 to the pres- 
ent...we find the following: this short historical period 
exuberates in displacements and transfers of property, in 
alternating different ways of expropriation and appropri- 
ation. At first it was the Jewish property that was confis- 
cated [by the Nazis], afterwards it was the property of 
the quislings, traitors, transferred Germans, but also of 
the capitalists, landowners, the aristocracy, the church, 
the farmers, the commercial classes, and the artisaiis 
that was confiscated [by the Communists] and passed 
into the hands of the state, which became the monopoly 
owner not only of things but also of the human invento- 
ry and thus disposed with this ownership.. .at its will and 
discretion. This confiscated property is now being again 
redistributed and goes back to the aristocracy, the 
churches, former owners, or their successors.” . 

With this description Kosik has in mind changes going 
on especially in the Czech Republic. However, even if dif- 
fering in dimension and depth, basically they are the 
same or very similar all over Eastern Europe. Yet in 
spite of these revolutionary reversals one basic condition 
did not change: working women and men keep selling 
their labor to those owning or managing the means of 
production, be they new or old. 

While nobody is defending the idea of state proper- 
ty-called “people’s property” under the Communist re- 
gime— the most daring leftists came forward after 1989 
only with the idea of participation of the employees in 
the ownership of some corporations where they work. 
There is no case of any of those ideas being realized. 

This explains the necessity and need for introducing a 
new body of ideas, for the idea of freedom itself. At the 
same time it also explains the difficulty this process of 
introduction encounters. Those of you who wish to draw 
comparisons with the American scene will comprehend. 
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Latin American liberation thought 


Cultural Identity and Social Liberation in Latin 
American Thought by Ofelia Schutte. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1993, 313 pp. 

Latin America is a deeply changed world from the pe- 
riod of the liberation struggles of the 1970s and early 
1980s. These changes are not alone in day-to-day reality, 
but impinge on Latin America’s ideological terrain. The 
collapse of Communism, while affecting Cuba directly, 
has profoundly impacted the Latin American Left. At the 
same time, neo-liberal economics have gained ascendan- 
cy among the rulers of most Latin American nations. 

Under these circumstances, Ofelia Schutte’s Cultural 
Identity and Social Liberation in Latin American 
Thought, which brings to the fore the long and rich dis- 
cussion on cultural identity and social liberation in Latin 
America’ is a breath of fresh air. 

We learn of the great Peruvian Marxist of the 1920s, 
Jose / Carlos Maria'tegui, who sought to re-create Marx- 
ism for a Peruvian reality in which the Indian is con- 
ceived as revolutionary subject. There is the juncture 
where philosophy and the search for cultural identity 
meet in the work of Mexican philosophers Samuel Ra- 
mos and Leopoldo Zea and Peruvian thinker Salazar 
Bond} the philosophic historicism of Zea and Argentine 
philosopher Arturo Andres Roig; the Christian-Marxian 
dialogue examined in the works of Brazilian Paulo Freire 
and Peruvian liberation theologian Gustavo Gutierrez. 

Argentina’s ‘new order’ 

New York, N. Y— Argentina’s President, Carlos 
, Menem, in his persistent delirium calls Argentina part of 
the “first world.” We arrived in a country where there is 
10% unemployment and 8% underemployment; a coun- 
try where 44% of its people live under the “line of pover- 
ty,” i.e., cannot satisfy their basic needs; and where the 
state does not have a single policy directed toward a so- 
cial issue. In one year the “growing” economy generated 
342,000 more unemployed workers. 

Among the horrors of the “new economic order” (free 
market) is the new project of “labor reform” presented 
in August to the Chamber of Representatives. The pro- 
ject contains an increase in working hours, up to 12 
hours a day without overtime pay, according to the 
“needs” of the business cycle of the company. 

Companies also can postpone holidays for 30 days; re- 
duce vacation days; hire under temporary contracts for 
up to three years without indemnification after the 
worker is fired and without pension contributions. Be- 
cause of pressures from the Argentinian Industrial 
Union (a union of corporate heads), there are no more 
limits for overtime work (“to reduce labor costs”). 
REDUCING REGULATION 

The financial minister said that companies are not ful- 
filling their obligations to the state. He calculated three 
million workers whose companies are not paying their 
social security and. pensions— in other words, three mil- 
lion illegal workers. He proposes to reduce regulatory ob- 
ligations on the companies so all the workers become 
“legal.” He calls this the labor convertibility law. 

We saw a train approaching the station, full of people, 
workers, squeezed on the roof, in the doors, windows. It 
was getting dark and the polluted air was floating near 
the surface— an image of the so-called Third World. 

However, today Argentina (like Chile) is considered a 
model of economic growth and development by the “first 
world” media and intellectuals. Thousands of Bolivian, 
Paraguayan, Peruvian and Brazilian workers arrive 
without jobs and are received with an increasing racism 
fed by politicians and union “leaders.” 

A fascist military officer, now converted into a politi- 
cian, is getting strong in the poorest communities. Using 
the typical populist and chauvinist discourse, and togeth- 
er with the most reactionary part of the Catholic Church 
(the Opus Dei), he and his party/mob are harassing com- 
munity-based organizations like the one we visited in 
one of the Buenos Aires suburbs. 

In a district with one million inhabitants, there are 
only 49 beds for after giving birth. In this huge shanty- 
town; AIDS is not a priority despite its presence. Malnu- 
trition is much more of a priority; its consequences are 
many. Poxiran (glue) and alcohol are being used among 
the youth as an escape from their alienation. 

WOMEN SELF-ORGANIZE 

Domestic violence is becoming the daily reality for 
children and women. Women’s organizations, with few 
material resources but with all their humanity, struggle 
against this system, despite being constantly harassed. 

The Left has suffered retrogression since the begin- 
ning of the current government to the point of not hav- 
ing either new ideas or any organizational plan to work 
along with the masses. Close to the elections, their only 
purpose is to “criticize” the current government in order 
to get more votes. Power is their irresponsible “deal.” 

Just before we returned to the U.S., President Menem 
conferred the highest decoration upon Nicholas Brady, 
former secretary of the U.S. Treasury, for his “good 
will” in creating a plan for the reduction of the external 
debt of the country; Now the Argentinian people can pay 
the debt with better rates and for more years! Pinochet 
of Chile was decorated last year with the same medal. 

The rulers want to erase our history, our memory, but 
workers, community-based organizations, students, com- 
mitted intellectuals' and the Mothers of the Disappeared 
(Los Madres de Plaza de Mayo), with their admirable hu- 
man work, are still crying. They are still singing and 
their voices won’t stop! 

—Marina Stomi and Carlos Varela 


Argentina’s “philosophy of liberation” of the 1970s is 
critically examined and finally Schutte takes up Latin 
American feminist theory. 

While she catches the uniqueness of Mariategui’s “so- 
cialist anthropology” in his placing the Indian at the 
center of his concept of Peruvian socialism, Schutte’s ex- 
amination of Maria'tegui’s Marxism would have been en- 
riched had she explored Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 
on non-capitalist societies, especially his writings on the 
Russian peasant commune, the mir.* 

RELATIONSHIP TO MASSES, EUROPE 

Schutte’s critical presentation of Leopoldo Zea’s analy- 
sis of Mexican cultural identity and his writing on a phi- 
losophy of history based on the idea of the search for 
freedom asks two particularly important questions: 1) 
Does Zea’s philosophical historicism lead to centralizing 
“the interpretation(s) of the meaning of history in the 
hands of a small group of intellectuals and politicians” 
far removed from the masses? 2) “Despite his efforts to 
mediate the effect of the conquest in Latin American his- 
tory, [isn’t] the notion of reason prevailing in his work a 
product of European culture?” 

The relationship of European to non-European is de- 
veloped further with Salazar Bondy’s “dependency theo- 
ry,” which he wishes to extend to philosophy. According 
to Bondy, a Latin American philosophy has not devel- 
oped because imperialism has never allowed it. This con- 
clusion, however, is at odds with Zea’s notion of philoso- 
phy as the search for freedom in history. 



A group of indigenous women, northern Oaxaca, 


Mexico. 

While Schutte’s critique of Zea suggests that such a 
philosophic search still does not presuppose that the 
“wretched of the earth” have the power to actually 
change the world, Bondy’s position ends up in a fatalism, 
a dependency in thought, that cedes all power to the 
Other, the imperialist power, and not to a self-developing 
subject of revolution and serious intellectuals who want 
to align themselves with the Latin American masses. 

With the Argentinian Roig, Schutte presents another 
view of subjectivity: “Roig transforms the notion of the 
subject (either in its singular form, T or in its abstract 
form, ‘Spirit’) to a ‘We,’ a plural, culturally rooted sub- 
ject whose reflexive forms as a ‘for itself would there- 
fore be a ‘for us.’ ” 

For Roig the Latin American subject gives a different 
understanding of the Hegelian dialectic. Instead of 
totalization as center, Roig wants to give priority to the 
particular, which would create and re-create totalities for 
the outside, the Other. 

EMPHASIS ON ‘OTHER’ 

This emphasis on alterity, the Other, among Latin 
American thinkers derives from their commentary on 
the master-slave dialectic in Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Mind, where the bondsman and the lord regard one an- 
other as the “other.” For intellectuals such as Zea and 
Roig, there is a parallel between Hegel’s discussion of 
the master-slave relationship and the position of Latin 
America vis-a-vis Europe and the U.S. Despite their ap- 
propriation of the master-slave dialectic, Latin American 
philosophers shy away from continuing with Hegel’s dia- 
lectic into his Absolutes, which many view as a form of 
totalization which leaves no room for alterity, the 
marginalized of the underdeveloped world. 

What needs further exploration is whether this read- 
ing of Hegel’s Absolutes as totalization, as a swallowing 
up of history, particularly of the marginalized, captures 
where his Absolutes lead, or whether there can be the re- 
creation of Hegel’s Absolutes as New Beginnings. I real- 
ize that such a view of Hegel’s Absolutes can speak to to- 
day’s Latin American reality only in a dialectic in which 
particularity, individuality and universality inter-medi- 
ate. Such a dialectic, in my view, is articulated in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution.** 

Schutte’s work is a real contribution which deserves to 
be taken up and to become part of an ongoing philosoph- 
ic dialogue between social thinkers and activists in Latin 
America and the U.S. —Eugene Walker 

* I explored this relationship in a 1984 thesis, “Jose / Carlos 
Mariategui and Karl Marx: Paths to Revolution in the Third 
World. 

** See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Absolute Negativity as New Be- 
ginning: The Ceaseless Movement of Ideas and of History” in 
Philosophy and Revolution for a full discussion of Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes as New Beginning. 


Immigrants as scapegoats 

Pomona, Cal.— I’m really pissed about all the im- 
migrant bashing that’s been happening here in Califor- 
nia lately, even from our liberal, feminist Senators, Box- 
er and Feinstein. Those two lately want to prove how 
strong they are in doing something to “stop illegal immi- 
gration.” 

The immigrants are the scapegoats for all the econom- 
ic problems. The Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice has been doing a lot of raids here in Pomona at car 
washes, which is where a lot of poor Mexicans work. 
They’ve been taking in everyone who “fits the profile.” 
They even took in the Mexican-American mayor of Po- 
mona, who was driving a pick-up truck and stopped at a 
car wash when a raid was on! The ones who can’t show 
papers— they just deport them right away, no matter if 
they have families here, children, anything. 

The immigrants that come here, whether legal or il- 
legal, contribute so much. The immigrants from Mexico 
and Central America work at jobs that other people 
won’t take. The ones from El Salvador, Guatema- 
la— they want to contribute! After all the U.S. govern- 
ment did to their countries, supporting dictatorships 
that killed people at random, just because you said some- 
thing the rulers didn’t like— now the U.S. wants to get 
them again. 

I work cleaning people’s homes, and I listen to a lot of 
talk radio while I’m doing my job. Immigrant bashing is 
one of the most popular things. One very wealthy Filipi- 
no doctor that I work for is a fan of that pig Rush Lim- 
baugh, and he’s been trying to convert me. 

Tammy Bruce, who is the head of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the National Organization for Women, is 
sometimes on the radio and, compared to the others, she 
is a breath of fresh air. But she said one thing the other 
day, that the city should hire more police, and I had to 
say to myself: “What the hell is she talking about?!” 

Someone else who is on the air is former Los Angeles 
police chief Daryl Gates. I never listen to him. To him. 
everyone is an illegal alien. His solution to everything is 
to take everybody out and shoot ’em. 

— Chicana grandmother/worker 

Student La Raza protests 

Bay Area, Cal.— On the San Francisco State cam- 
pus we had two days of protests, Sept. 15 and 16, against 
all the immigrant bashing going on. On the 16th, Mexi- 
can Independence Day, after our rally at the campus we 
marched to the Civic Center with 40 students and met 
up with a rally organized by the Chicano Civil Rights Co- 
alition. By that time we numbered about 700. We went 
on to the Mission District to hold another rally. 

Over in the East Bay, at UC Berkeley, they also had a 
successful protest the same day which drew 1,000 to 
Sproul Plaza. Students from five different high schools 
in Berkeley and Oakland were there, plus activists from 
some of the community colleges. 

I think both sides of the Bay were speaking about the 
same thing— letting the powers-that-be know what we 
think about their immigrant bashing. But at Berkeley 
they’re also trying to win department status for Chicano • 
Studies, whereas here at State we already have our La 
Raza Studies as a legitimate department. Many students 
there are saying that they’re going to do what was done 
at UCLA back in May to force the administration to lis- 
ten to them. That revolt, where they took over a build- 
ing, tore it up, got thrown in jail and had daily protests 
that included a hunger strike, sticks in the minds of 
many students. —Participant 
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agreement driven by mass discontent 
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Arafat finally to begin serious negoti- 
ations in 1993. 

Other world developments have also 
brought the Arab and Jewish masses clos- 
er in their thinking. It has not gone unno- 
ticed that, with the rise of racism in Eu- 
rope, both Muslims and Jews have come 
under attack, especially in Germany and 
France, leading sometimes to joint anti- 
racist efforts by Arab and Jewish youth 
such as SOS Raeisme in France. More re- 
cently, the Serbian-induced genocide in 
Bosnia, with Muslim civilians as the chief 
victims, has sparked outrage in the Mus- 
lim world, while at the same time evoking 
special sympathy among Jews, who refuse 
to stand by and watch a second Holocaust 
take shape in Europe. 

The biggest challenge facing the Pales- 
tinian and Israeli masses in their quest 
for peace may come from religious funda- 
mentalism— whether among the right- 


Palestinian women in Israeli-occupied Gaza 


wing Zionists of the 120, 000-strong settler 


(continued from page 1) 

thuggish Saddam Hussein of Iraq to the feudal oil kings 
and sheiks, were not be criticized or undermined so long 
as they continued to “confront” Israel. This type of poli- 
tics had strangled the Lebanese near-revolution of the 
mid-1970s, when an Arab power, Syria, was allowed by 
the PLO to come in and crush the Lebanese Left. In a 
non-Arab country, Iran, the Islamic fundamentalist 
usurpers of the historic 1979 Revolution were also great- 
ly aided by the ideology of Israel as enemy number one, 
even if they later made secret deals with the Israeli mili- 
tary. 1 

GRAVE CONTRADICTIONS IN 
THE PEACE AGREEMENT 

One can point to emancipatory possibilities flowing 
out of the new situation created by the peace negoti- 
ations, if the Arab and Jewish masses take history into 
their own hands. However, the fact should not be under- 
estimated that conservative forces— whether the U.S., 
European, and Japanese governments, as well as those 
of the reactionary oil kingdoms of the Persian Gulf— are 
cheering the agreement, while even some parts of the Is- 
raeli Right are holding back a bit in their opposition. 
This support for the agreement from forces which have 
always undermined or opposed Palestinian self-determi- 
nation helps to point up its deep contradictions. 

The Israeli leadership may harbor the hope that, hav- 
ing “given” the Palestinians some sliver of territory, 
they can stop there and move next to agreements with 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. Some are already saying 
that an end to the Arab economic boycott would mean 
the possibility of a financial bonanza to Israel as a trade 
and communications center for the whole Middle East. 

These serious contradictions have led many on the 
Left to view the agreement as a total sham and a sellout 
of the Palestinian people. But, while the establishment 
media, which is praising the agreement to the skies, is 
obviously playing its familiar ideological role, the cri- 
tique of the agreement by the international Left, which 
for years denied even Israel’s right to exist, needs also to 
be questioned. 

For example, Alexander Cockburn writes with familiar 
cynicism in The Nation (10/4/93) that under the agree- 
ment “Palestinians get to manage the world’s largest 
prison, the Gaza strip, plus one cow town.” If in fact 
that is where the agreement stops, with the Israelis dig- 
ging in their heels and playing on technicalities as they 
have done so many times before, then the Palestinians 
will indeed be relegated to little more than bantustan 
status, while continuing to serve as a pool of cheap labor 
for the Israeli economy. As a leftist Palestinian refugee 
in Lebanon told Le Monde (8/29/93) on the eve of the 
agreement: “We haven’t lost 50,000 martyrs for Gaza 
and Jericho.” As will be discussed below, however, 
while these critiques from the Left address real issues, 
they ignore the subjective factor, the power of the 
masses, both Arab and Jewish, to shape their own fu- 
ture, if they can build on the new openings which have 
been created. 

A second problem facing the Palestinian masses is the 
undemocratic policies of Arafat and the top PLO leaders. 
Already in August, the PLO’s own designated negoti- 
ators from inside the territories and Jerusalem had 
asked to resign, because of Arafat’s high-handedness and 
secrecy. During the same weeks the Palestinian writer 
Mahmoud Darwish, considered to be one of the world’s 
greatest living Arab poets, resigned from Arafat’s PLO 
Executive Committee. He apparently did so because of 
criticisms of Arafat’s recourse to secret negotiations and 
of the mismanagement of PLO funds at a point when the 
organization’s financial crisis has meant cutting off the 
salaries and stipends of tens of thousands of medical 
workers, families of martyrs, students, and others up to 
now dependent on the PLO for their very survival. 

Rashid Khalidi, a Palestinian intellectual and promi- 
nent PLO member, warned publicly of the possibility 
that, like previous Arab nationalist regimes, a PLO-led 
government would become “autocratic, partisan and un- 
democratic” in a situation where “corruption is ram- 
pant” (The New York Times, 9/14/93). 

The PLO’s political program is hardly radical, and 
does not even mention measures such as workers’ con- 
trol of industry. However, it needs to be stressed that 
the PLO leadership and the fundamentalists are not the 
only forces inside the Palestinian movement. New ten- 
dencies have been unleashed by the Intifada , and still 
newer ones may appear if the Israeli occupation forces 
pull back even partially, allowing a more open debate in- 
side the territories. 

A third problem is the very different agendas of the 


Palestinian masses and their new-found “allies” in 
Washington and their “returned” supporters from 
among the Arab oil kingdoms. These governments want 
to defuse the crisis-ridden Middle East, whether from Is- 
lamic fundamentalist threats or from those coming from 
genuinely liberatory mass movements, so the oil can con- 
tinue to flow freely. 

The peace negotiations are taking place in a period 
when the Western powers, including the U.S., are ex- 
hausted and in no shape financially or politically to 
launch a massive intervention in the Middle East. They 
are still reeling from the cost of the 1990-91 Gulf War. 
Israel is also suffering from a deep economic crisis, and 
its six-month-old policy of preventing Arab laborers from 
Gaza from crossing into Israel to work has hurt the Is- 
raeli economy even as it has devastated what was al- 
ready a desperate economic situation in Gaza. 

The truth revealed in the years since the fall of Com- 
munism is that the Western powers are also mired in the 
deepest economic crisis since World War II. This does 
not mean that they cannot get some money into a small 
area like the Gaza strip, whose population is only 
800,000, and use that money to create some economic 
activity and to influence events, but even their power is 
limited. 

NEW EMANCIPATORY FORCES 

The established rulers face not only their own internal 
limits, but also the challenge posed by the new forces un- 
leashed ever since the beginning of the Intifada uprising 
in 1987. The Intifada showed for the first time that 
there was a mass, indigenous Palestinian movement in- 
side the territories, one which no amount of Israeli re- 
pression could stop. The prospect of Israeli draftees 
spending years and years to come in occupation duty se- 
verely challenged Israel’s self-image as a democracy and 
led to deep questions of where the country was heading. 

The Intifada activists, especially at the beginning, 
stayed away from terrorism. During the period of the 
Intifada, indigenous Palestinian groups inside the terri- 
tories reached out to the Israeli peace movement more 
than Arabs had ever done before. The new links between 
the Intifada and Israeli groups such as Peace Now point 
toward different, more comradely relations between 
Arabs and Jews. Serious obstacles exist even here, how- 
ever. One often cited problem is the distrust left over 
from the uncritical Palestinian support of Saddam Hus- 
sein during the 1991 Gulf War, but what is seldom men- 
tioned is the equally problematic stance of Peace Now 
during that same war, when it forgot about being a peace 
movement and instead supported the U.S. war effort. 

The new spirit born from the period of the Intifada, 
not pressure from Washington, compelled the PLO lead- 
ership to recognize Israel’s right to exist and to renounce 
terrorism in 1988. The conservative Likud government 
turned a deaf ear to these openings, something which 
fueled the growth of Hamas, Islamic Holy War, and oth- 
er fundamentalist groups among the Palestinian youth. 
But the mass hunger for peace persisted, leading to the 
landslide election defeat of the Israeli Right in 1992. 

Rabin and the Labor Party are hardly peace doves, but 
in 1992 their platform called clearly for serious negoti- 
ations, while that of Likud called for total stonewalling 
and continued construction of Jewish settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Thus, it was not only U.S. pres- 
sure, but, more importantly, the new spirit exemplified 
by the Intifada and Peace Now that pressured Rabin and 


community on the West Bank or from the 
Islamic fundamentalist movements among the Palestini- 
an Arabs. 

Today the majority of the Palestinian and Israeli peo- 
ple seem to be supporting the peace agreements, but 
only as a very tentative first step toward a more compre- 
hensive solution. It is they who may be able to keep the 
pressure on their leaders, so that a real opening can ap- 
pear in Middle East politics. 1993 is sure to be a water- 
shed year, the first time since the 1940s when Israeli 
Jews and Palestinian Arabs are in a' genuine dialogue 
around the issue of how to co-exist on a small piece of 
land which they both claim. Looking to the future, the 
bourgeois commentators say “time will tell,” as if time is 
an abstract force. Marx, pointing to the creativity of the 
masses, wrote instead: “Time is the room of human de- 
velopment.” 2 

—Sept. 26, 1993 

Time for free medical! 

New York, N.Y.—A Washington reporter, after 
hearing Clinton’s so-called impassioned speech on medi- 
cal care, observed that the plan was structured to get 
what was wanted after the politicians hacked away at it. 
He said it would be “good” if they got 20% of what they 
asked for. If this proposed, very basic, plan got through 
Congress intact, will working and poor parents be able to 
pay the 20% designated as their share of medical fees? 

At the present time a working and middle-class parent 
with a comparable medical plan can be hard pressed to 
care for their family. A parent compelled to take all the 
children in her family to the doctor, say, when strep hits, 
can easily expect to lay out $300 or more for such a visit 
and simple tests, to say nothing of the cost of the medi- 
cine needed. • 

Mr. Clinton may think himself a knight in shining ar- 
mor but what does “everyone must pay their share” 
mean as the real income of U.S. workers declines, when 
jobs disappear, when a $5 an hour wage is becoming the 
norm, when unemployment grows, when the condition 
of homelessness is not considered a “disaster,” and 
when the high cost of medical care is not addressed, i.e., 
the high cost of doctor fees, of drugs, of tests? In the last 
decade of the 20th century it is high time that we got 
free universal medical and dental coverage! 

. ' —Angela Tcrrano 


The Continuing Relevance of Marx for Today’s 
Changed World: Celebrating the 175th Anniver- 
sary of His Birth, 1818-1993 



A mini-conference, co-sponsored by the Marxist 
Humanist Forum at Loyola and the Midwest Radi 
cal Scholars and Activists 
Conference 



Speakers include: 

Moishe Postone, William McBride, Olga 
Domanski, Bertell Oilman, Paresh 


Chattopadhyay, Kevin Anderson. 

For more information call News & Let- 
ters, 312/663-0839. 



Order onr new pamphlet 

BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA: ACHILLES HEEL 
OF WESTERN “CIVILIZATION” 

“It is urgent to face the retrogressive reality in the Left as 
well. This is exactly why...Marxist Humanists have been rais- 
ing new questions on forms of battle, on the need for sponta- 
neity, on the struggle against single-partyism: indeed, raising 
the whole question of what kind of philosophy can become the 
motivating force of all contemporary struggles. ” (Raya 
Dunayevskaya, p. 25) 

Send in $1.85 (includes postage). 
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by Maya Jhansi 


The collapse of so-called Communism was greeted by 
capitalist ideologues as the dawning of a new era of free- 
market capitalism. A capitalist utopia is supposed to 
spread democracy and good will around the world. Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina has instead revealed another reali- 
ty— that of brutal genocide raging unfettered in the cen- 
ter of Europe. The world rulers cannot hide the stark re- 
ality that the essence of “the new world order” is not 
“peaceful co-existence” but the genocidal resurrection of 
the visage of Hitler. In the face of this changed world, 
what we must confront is the sobering reality that 
while a holocaust unfolds in Bosnia-Herzegovina, there 
has been virtually no organized youth opposition to it 
here in the U.S. 

Ironically, the barbarity of Hitlerite nationalism itself 
knows no national boundaries. It rears its ugly head all 
over the world: in India with the rise of Hindu funda- 
mentalism, in Germany where neo-Nazis have perpetrat- 
ed over 2,000 acts of racist violence, in South Africa 
where de Klerk’s murderous rule has yet to quench its 
thirst for blood, in Brazil .where out of some seven mil- 
lion street children, 2,000 have been murdered by death 
squads in an effort to “clean up the streets,” and of 
course right here in the U.S. where hate crimes have be- 
come the fastest growing form of violence. Klanwatch re- 
ports 25 racially motivated murders in the past three 
years. Violence against gays and lesbians has doubled in 
the last five years, and rape has gone up four times the 
national crime rate in the past ten years. 

Undoubtedly, the global rite in narrow nationalism, 
racism, and xenophobia is related to the decrepit state of 
the economy worldwide. In the U.S., youth unemploy- 
ment stands at 30% overall and 50% for Black youth. 
More and more college graduates are ending up working 
at McDonald’s. Youth do not have a future in this socie- 
ty, and a society that has no room for its youth is a non- 
viable society. As Josephine Neives, the commissioner of 
the Department of Employment in New York City put it: 
“At some point you have to tell [the youth] the jobs are 
not there, and it could lead to a volatile situation.” The 
Los Angeles rebellion proved the truth of that statement 
a year ago, and it ain’t over yet. 

Everyone is hip to the fact that Clinton’s not going to 
do a damn thing about the conditions of life and labor, 
health care and women’s liberation on his own. The so- 
called winds of change that everyone blabbered about at 
the Democratic Convention last year were nothing more 
than hot air. Now the only winds blowing are the ones 
driving the Haitians and Chinese away from U.S. shores. 

Perhaps no one knows better than youth that the fight 
is in the streets; not in the White House. Witness the 
tremendous demonstration in Chicago of 5,000 Black 
f youth to protest the closing of health care clinics in the 
Black community this past May, or the student rebellion 
last spring at UCLA to save Chicano Studies. Though 
it’s true that some youth are being pulled to retrogres- 
sive ideologies, in general youth all over the world are 
fighting for multicultural and multi-ethnic societies from 
Bosnia to Germany to India to right here in the U.S. 

Witness also the resurgence of the Women’s Libera- 

Chicago Schools Protest 

(continued from page 1) 

As we took over the street the band changed its chant 
to: “Aw shucks! We got traffic backed up!” One female 
student explained, “We got our marching band here be- 
cause we want to save our performing arts. We go to that 
school for drama and music and they’re cutting it. So we 
wouldn’t mind going to jail for this.” 

TEACHERS FACE CUTBACKS 

All across the city classes have already been closed and 
teaching positions eliminated. Curie alone has lost 31 
teaching positions and has closed down advanced place- 
ment and college prep classes. In all the high schools, 
classes that require hands-on experience like science and 
industrial arts, which until now would meet for two 40- 
minute periods so the students could have lab time, now 
only meet for one 50-minute period. So whatever the re- 
sult of the teachers’ struggle against concessions, these 
changes are already in effect and the quality of education 
has been drastically reduced. 

A young Black woman who helped found the organiza- 
tion Students Alliance For Education said, “It may seem 
like the teachers are the bad guys, but we know differ- 
ent.” Her friend, a young white woman added, “If we 
were an all-white school they would find the money to 
fund us.” 

The next day the teachers, who have been working 
without a contract, held a union rally in Daley Plaza to 
protest the massive givebacks the School Board is trying 
to force on them. Several hundred teachers showed up. 
This time the entire Curie marching band showed up in 
full uniform and with a pompon squad. Over a hundred 
more students from different schools spontaneously 
formed a student contingent and punctuated the band 
performance with chants of “Students unite and fight!” 

On Thursday, Sept. 23, the School Board had neither 
reached an agreement with the teachers nor balanced 
the budget, but the schools remained open on Friday be- 
cause the judge agreed to extend his temporary restrain- 
ing order for ten more days. 

This latest failure of Mayor Daley to broker an agree- 
ment brought out the largest demonstration of all on 
Friday, when 5,600 demonstrators, mostly Black youth 
from the South Side, ringed City Hall. 


of Hitler 


tion Movement, where a whole new generation of women 
is asking what it means to be a woman in this society. 
The gay and lesbian liberation movement is experiencing 
a resurgence as well. Youth around the world are fight- 
ing back in many creative ways. 

And yet.. .1993 is not the late 1960s. Whereas rebellion 
and social movements characterized that period our par- 
ticular moment is captured in a single word: retrogres- 
sion. I can only think of George Bushes sneering face as 
he boasted about solving the “Vietnam Syndrome” dur- 
ing the Gulf war two years ago. The anti-war movement 
that erupted to stop the war on Iraq collapsed in a mat- 
ter of weeks. Today the quiescence on Bosnia leads me 
to ask— -are we proving George Bush right? 

The bourgeoisie is busy marketing our generation as 
the lost generation— spoiled, lazy, deadbeat, youth who 
whine about having no future. The truth of the matter is 
that the reality we are facing is worse than any genera- 
tion before us has faced. Look at the fact that when the 
Paris rebellion erupted in 1968, there were 300,000 un- 
employed in France. Today there are over three million. 
Youth know the intensity of the problems of the world, 
and we know that opposition to those problems must be 
deeper than that posed by any previous generation. 

Isn’t it time now to take back our heads, reorganize 
our thoughts and pose that challenge— an absolute chal- 
lenge to this decrepit society? After all, just as it’s true 
'that our problems are deeper, and our opposition deeper, 
so the stakes today are higher for we are staring in the 
face of Hitlerite barbarism itself. Because the ideas at 
stake have such life and death ramifications, it is an ab- 
solute imperative that we take history into our own 
hands and our own heads to confront with confidence 
the most pressing question of our day: What is going to 
be our future? 

Send your responses to our paper and stories 
about what is happening at your school, on your 
campus, or in your neighborhood to: News & Let- 
ters, 59 E. Van Bure n, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605, 


‘Bad cop, no doughnut!’ 

Chicago, III.— On Sept. 11, Queer Nation held its 
annual anti-violence march to protest street attacks on 
gays, lesbians and bisexuals and police harassment and 
brutality. This march of at least 200 also protested vio- 
lence against women and people of color. With women 
from WAC (Women’s Action Coalition) and its awesome 
drum corps, women made up half the march. What made 
this march stand out more than any previous year was 
the focus on liberation as opposed to an emphasis solely 
on equal protection under the law. 

Several speakers talked about the upcoming 25th an- 
niversary of the Stonewall Rebellion (which initiated the 
Gay Liberation Movement after cops raided a gay bar). 
One said that the gays inside the bar were not— and to- 
day are not— “indecent,” Rather, it’s the cops who are 
indecent for not letting people be themselves. He pro- 
claimed if the cops raid the bars again, “we’re gonna riot 
again,” and the crowd yelled, “No justice, no peace!” and 
chanted at the cops, “Bad cop! No doughnut!” 

Another speaker talked about fighting for the freedom 
to be queer “by any means necessary.” The bisexual con- 
tingent demanded to be recognized as integral to the 
struggle for gay and lesbian liberation, saying “we are 
your struggle.” 

Other chants expressed rage at not having equal pro- 
tection under the law, yet recognized the need to go be- 
yond electoral politics: “Clinton, you liar, we’ll set your 
ass on fire!” and “We’re queer, we’re here, we’re walk- 
ing with no fear!” 

One gay participant was glad to see many people of 
color at the march, but thought that the reason that di- 
mension was still lacking was because of the racism 
within the gay and lesbian movement and the 
homophobia within the Black movement. He felt that 
these movements need a genuine dialogue on what the 
Women of All Red Nations speaker raised about the con- 
tradictory sexism, racism and homophobia within the so- 
cial justice movements. 

The march was lively and its broad focus on freedom 
was inspirational— and moved beyond the singular em- 
phasis on the ban of gays in the military which has dom- 
inated recent events. —Sonia Bergonzi 



The contradictory voices of hip hop 



Reaction and revolution. Rap is a lyrical battle waged 
with rhythm and rhyme in which can be seen a small 
part of the struggle within the consciousness of Black 
youth. 

Many different aspects of rap music, or hip-hop as its 
creators prefer to call it, have been written about: the 
music’s African echoes expressed in call and response 
and rhythm, the syncopated blending of 1960s and 1970s 
Rhythm and Blues with updated cadences, and the 
adroit manipulation of the latest sound technologies. 

But hip-hop also displays another dimension; it is a 
barometer of sorts, a measure of the ideas and levels of 
consciousness of today’s Black youth— Black national- 
ism, misogyny, revolution, sex and violence, history, and 
escapism— they’re all there. By listening, a lot can be 
learned about where we, as revolutionaries, are and how 
far we have to go. % 

One of the dominant themes of hip-hop is Black na- 
tionalism. It is heard from a variety of artists, from the 
Dis Masters’ take off of James Brown’s “Say It Loud, 
I’m Black And I’m Proud,” to Public Enemy with their 
Nation of Islam influenced militancy. The narrow na- 
tionalist Nation of Islam philosophy is featured promi- 
nently with its espousal of Black capitalism. Herein lies 


one of rap’s many contradictions. 

Within the same group, within the same song even, 
can be heard calls for revolution, i.e., the destruction of 
capitalism, invoking the memories of Frantz Fanon, the 
Black Panther Party, and Malcolm X. Yet the same artist 
will champion the cause of Farrakhan and the Nation of 
Islam. 

On one side is the blatant, derisively expressed hatred 
of women, both explicit and implied, that is contained in 
many rappers’ songs. The flip side to this can be heard in 
the lyrics of female rappers like Queen Latifah, MC Lyte, 
and Salt ’N Peppa. Much has been written about the ob- 
vious sexism contained in hip-hop music, It’s easy for 
those who rarely listen to turn the radio dial and catch 
an ear full of “bitches,” “ho’s,” and “skeezers.” But 
what goes less noticed is the challenge to this within the 
hip-hop community itself. 

As hip-hop has evolved, three images of women have 
emerged. The one most offensive, which we’ll call hard- 
core rap, has been the references to women as “bitches,” 
“ho’s,” and “skeezers.” It can be heard in rappers’ 
songs about brutalizing women. The second theme 
comes from the Black nationalist train of thought. It is a 
reaction to the put downs of women in hardcore. I call it 
the “my black queen”-on-the-pedestal-defense. The final 
theme comes from the young female rappers and a small 
handful of male rappers and is one with more revolu- 
tionary content. In-it, young women rappers talk about 
respecting women as equals, women controlling their 
own bodies, and women’s independence. 

Raya Dunayevskaya refers to Black masses as van- 
guard. Well rap music originated with the Black masses. 
It was created by and continues to be an art form pri- 
marily of Black youth. Now due to its diffusion within 
U.S. culture, most hip-hop music, about 70%, is bought 
not by Black youth but by white suburban teenagers. 
You have a music that’s listened to by both the Black 
masses and white youth, two revolutionary categories in 
U.S. society. For better or worse, the music is a barome- 
ter of today’s youth. It is a reflection of some of their 
predominant beliefs. —Robert Delaney 


Homeless youth protest Mayor’s crackdown 

San Francisco, Cal.— The problems started, ac- free food. They are being charged with a two-year-old 

cording to homeless youth that live in the Civic Center, law which prohibits distribution of food on city property 

last winter when police swooped down on people in line without a permit. This law has never before been en- / 

at a Food Not Bombs table. Over 20 youth were arrested forced. Food Not Bombs supporters came from as far \ 

for suspicion of being runaways. For months it seemed away as Sacramento to fill in for those in jail. Police de- 

like things were calming down. But in late summer, dared they won’t stop until the “eyesore” of homeless 

Mayor Frank Jordan started a crackdown throughout youth and families that live in the plaza is removed, 

the Tenderloin and Civic Center areas on homeless peo- On Sept. 15, over 200 Food Not Bombs members, sup- 
ple— primarily youth. porters, homeless activists and youth demonstrated 

His reason was simple: money. San Francisco has been against Mayor Jordan’s continued oppression of Ten- 
trying to attract tourists for years and this crackdown, derloin residents and police harassment of the homeless 

according to Mayor Jordan, is just one more way to and their service providers. Chanting “What do we 

“clean up the streets” and make the city more appealing want? Freedom! When do we want it? Now!” protesters 

to tourists. It’s truly ironic that during years of budget surrounded the plaza and the steps of city hall, 

cuts, the mayor would spend so much money on tourism, One street youth said, “It’s obvious to us that live in 
but doesn’t care about the people that have to live here. the squats, cops are only doing this to keep us down be- 

Mayor Jordan has hired a former Parks and Recreation cause they are afraid of the power of us people. The cops 

director to head a section of this beautification project. don’t care what happens to us because we are poor, 

During the past couple of months many members of we’re women, and we aren’t white.” 4 * 

Food Not Bombs have been arrested while distributing —Lynn 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

With Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic under in- 
tense pressure from Europe, the U.S., and UN negoti- 
ators to accept a partition plan dividing Bosnia into 
three separate republics, the Bosnian parliament voted 
overwhelmingly on Sept. 29 to reject partition. The 
agreement would have granted Serbs 52% of Bosnian 
territory and Croats 18%. The Muslims would be left 
with only 30%. 

Under terms of the plan, each republic could leave the 
union in two years, a proviso which guarantees that Ser- 
bia and Croatia will be allowed to annex the lands they 
conquered by military aggression, and that “ethnic 
cleansing” won’t end with this agreement but increase. 
Izetbegovic had referred to partition as “worse than war. 
I feel like a thirsty man someone is sending into the de- 
sert to look for water.” 

The pressure on Bosnian leaders to accept partition in- 
creased in early September when Izetbegovic met with 
U.S. President Clinton, who has backed away from talk 
of committing U.S.-NATO troops to enforcement of any 
agreement which is ultimately signed. John Mills, aide to 
European Community negotiator Lord Owen, was cyni- 
cally blunt: “Muslims have the choice of accepting this 
plan or dying.” 

The Serbian government is supporting the plan, not 
only because it de facto legitimizes Serbia’s genocidal 
polity of “ethnic cleansing” and its land grab of half of 
Bosnia for “Greater Serbia.” Serbian rulers also want to 
have lifted international economic sanctions which have 

Brutal war in Tajikistan 

Whole ethnic groups face slaughter in a brutal war by 
the Russian-backed ex-Communist regime in Tajikistan. 
Based on a single ethnic group, the Kouliabis, the pres- 
ent government leaders shot their way back into power 
in 1992, and proceeded to hunt down all opposition, plus 
members of other ethnic groups. Over 20,000 people 
have died and one million are homeless out of a popula- 
tion of only five million. 

The Tajik resistance has been branded Islamic funda- 
mentalist by the government, by Russia, and by the U.S., 
who point to the aid some factions have received from 
the well-financed Afghan fundamentalist leader 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. But the reality is more compli- 
cated. 

In rebel-held Pamir, a mountainous region comprising 
half of the country’s territory, the population is mainly 
Ismaili, a branch of Shiite Islam. The Pamiris speak Rus- 
sian and Tajik (modern Persian), but also one of six dia- 
lects of old Persian, dialects which are considered by 
linguists to be the closest living link to the original 
texts of Zoroastrianism, composed over 2,500 years ago. 

Journalist Sophie Shihab visited Pamir and wrote re- 
cently in Le Monde: “Not only are the women never 
veiled, but they participate equally in social life. The 
Pamiris have neither mosques nor mullahs: just houses 
of prayer...A singularity which separates them from the 
Sunni Muslims of the rest of the country, and which 
makes them very resistant to Islamicism.” Hekmatyar 
has made no progress in Pamir, which remains opposed 
both to fundamentalism and to the Russian-backed gov- 
ernment. 



produced inflation, food scarcities, and other hardships. 
Lifting of sanctions would also provide Serbian Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic some breathing room before 
starting the next military campaign. 

In an ominous move, Milosevic recently carried out a 
mass purge of the Yugoslav army, getting rid of 40 se- 
nior officers and leaving Zvonko Perisic, a young general 


Somali protest 



Somalis demonstrated in Mogadishu, Sept. 19, 
after a won in had her legs blown off when U.S. 
troops bombed a building near the country’s 
largest hospital, in what the U.S calls a campai gn 
to “restore order in Mogadishu.” The day before, 
UN mortar shells wounded 34 civilians just out- 
side that same hospital. 


Massacres in Brazil 

The massacre of eight street children in Rio de Janeiro 
this summer shocked the world. The massacre of the 
street children was followed by two other atrocities in 
Brazil: the slaughter of a yet unknown number of 
Yanomami Indians by gold miners in the Amazon, and 
the police mass murder of 21 favela residents in Rio. One 
Brazilian sociologist tied the deaths together, they are 
“the unemployed and unneeded of today and tomor- 
row.” 

Conservative estimates report that 1,000 street chil- 
dren are murdered annually in Brazil by the police, or 
with police complicity. The July killings received atten- 
tion because they were executed on downtown streets, 
and not on the fringes of the city where street children 
are usually taken to be killed. 

There are 20,000 children living on the streets of Rio 
alone, with no support in the decaying social fabric. Mer- 
chants and others who consider them vermin who drive 
away business have applauded the police extermination 
campaign. 

While many Brazilians have been outraged over the 
bloodletting, the government has done little to rein in 
the police, which operate more as a paramilitary than a 
civilian force. As one reporter put it, “The government is 
administering violence, not combatting it.” 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its 6tate property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for Hie development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

; News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion— activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of thorny. News 
& Letters was created so that, the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead,” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
id Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Benby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
pier from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom— from 1776 until Today 
£1958), Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg^ Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1949s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist - 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Coliection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskava's philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
sei zes and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Htunanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our tune. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim.. ..to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. ' ’ 


and extreme Serbian nationalist, in command. Perisic 
was a key military figure in the war against Croatia and 
the Serbian onslaught in Bosnia. Equally ominous, 
Milosevic has built up a force to control domestic social 
unrest by nearly doubling the Serbian police which now 
number around 80,000. 

There is a. deep sense of betrayal on the part of 
Bosnians— Muslims, Serbs, Croats and Jews who reject 
partition and have not stopped struggling for a multi- 
ethnic society— that Europe and the UN are demanding 
they accept an agreement signed by men whom the UN 
had earlier condemned as “war criminals.” While state 
rulers can be relied on to betray, one of the most bitter 
residues of the Bosnian struggle has been the total abdi- 
cation of left intellectuals to speak out on Bosnia. 

The American writer, Susan Sontag, who went to Sa- 
rajevo twice this summer in acts of solidarity, made an 
important historic contrast: “Sarajevo is the Spanish 
Civil War of our time, but the difference in response is 
amazing...there is an underlying reason that is deeper 
and more disturbing [than danger keeping intellectuals 
away], and it is the difference between 1937 and 1993. 1 
think there has been a failure of conscience on the part 
of writers land intellectuals in the Western world.” 

Protest British racism 

During the summer, police in London killed a 40-year- 
old Black woman immigrant from Jamaica, Joy Gardner, 
the mother of a 5-year-old boy. When three police ar- 
rived at her home to deport her for overstaying her visa, 
Joy Gardner reportedly tried to resist. By their own ad- 
mission, the police put her in handcuffs and also in a 
leather straightjacket, and then proceeded to gag her. 

Joy Gardner went into a coma and died four days la- 
ter. The first police autopsy covered up the cause of 
death, but a second one, demanded by her family, re- 
vealed that she had died of suffocation. Gardner’s son 
was born in Britain, and both her mother and sister 
were longtime legal residents. 

More than 1,000 people from London’s Black commu- 
nity demonstrated against police brutality. Police offi- 
cials, fearing a repeat of the 1985 Tottenham riots, 
moved immediately to suspend the three police and or- 
dered an investigation. Demonstrators viewed the mur- 
der of Joy Gardner as a natural outgrowth of Britain’s 
new and restrictive immigration law, which makes it vir- 
tually impossible for families to be reunited, even if 
members are already legal and longtime residents. 

On Sept. 18, a neo-Nazi was elected to a council seat in 
east London, a heavily immigrant area. He ran on a plat- 
form of deporting all non-whites from Britain. 

Poland rejects leaders 

Former Communist Party (CP) members, reconstitut- 
ed in the Democratic Left Alliance, won parliamentary 
elections in Poland in September with about 20% of the 
vote. It has reassured the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund that it will continue “market re- 
forms,” but with a “human face.” The CP-allied Peas- 
ants Party got 15%. 

The ruling Democratic Union, patron of the free- 
wheeling capitalist expansion of misery in Poland, got 
only 11%. The party formed by Lech Walesa won only 
half that. The voter turnout was only 48%. 

This seeming “return to the old” does not mean Poles 
want a return to Communist state-capitalism, but are 
rejecting the present realily which in three years has 
meant the growth of 1.5 million new capitalist enter-' 
prises, and 2.8 million jobless workers. As an older wom- 
an retiree living on $67 a month put it, “I want the [Left 
Alliance) to win because I don’t want to worry about 
what I’m going to eat tomorrow.” Women also showed 
their opposition to the growing intrusion of the Catholic 
Church, which had sponsored and supported anti-abor- 
tion legislation. The Church’s Fatherland Party, which 
had ruled in the coalition government, got only 7%. 

China fails to buy Olympics 

The Chinese government played out a carefully script- 
ed and ultimately ill-fated bid to win the world prestige 
and economic plunder of the Olympic games in the year 
2000. Most dramatic and cynical was the release of a 
handful of political prisoners, most prominently Wei 
Jingsheng who by September had nearly served out his 
entire 15-year sentence for actions during the 1978-79 
Democracy Wall movement. 

The manager of the Olympic bid was Chen Xitong, the 
former mayor of Beijing who imposed tftartial law in 
May 1989. Many hundreds who took part in that rebel- 
lion, together with other political prisoners still incar- 
cerated from the 1978-79 period,- are serving harsh sen- 
tences. Reportedly, the' government plans a new series 
of secret trials in October for 17 people arrested last 
year for protest activities. 

The Chinese government pledged to spend $11 billion 
if chosen for the Olympics. China also grabbed world 
sporty headlines, and rumors about performance drugs 
abounded, when several of its women runners shattered 
previous world records. 

The commodification of athletes and the exploitation 
of sports for political purposes is hardly unique to China. 
Coca-Cola, which helped buy the 1996 Olympics for its 
honie town Atlanta, quietly supported Beijing’s hid, see- 
ing it as a unique marketing opportunity. 
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history 

for today i 

by John Marcotte 

It is ten years since the passing of Charles Denby, the 
Black production worker who was both a columnist— his 
“Worker’s Journal” always appeared on page one— and 
the editor for News & Letters from its founding in 1955 
until his death in 1983. Denby was born and raised in 
Lowndes County, Ala. and moved north in the 1940s to 
find work in the Detroit auto plants. His experiences 
with the United Auto Workers union and various Left 
tendencies, as well as his perceptions of the movements 
of the 1950s, ’60s and ’70s are detailed in his autobiogra- 
phy, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. 

LOOKING BACK AT THE 1960S 

It was surprising to me how a look back at what Den- 
by developed in his autobiography and in a 1969 essay* 
on the Black caucuses which rose up in the unions in the 
1960s casts a very new light on the labor struggles of to- 
day. Denby wrote: 

“The greatest difference between the new caucuses 
emerging today [1969] and those that appeared before 
was that most of us who were in Black opposition groups 
up to now thought that the most important thing to do 
was to throw out the leadership, or change the union 
structure, or something of that nature. The young peo- 
ple today aren’t thinking that way. They are thinking in 
terms of complete change— of revolution.” 

The wildcat strikes against speedup, working condi- 
tions, racism and harassment by foremen were constant. 
They were against both the company and the union bu- 
reaucracy. The workers walked out and stopped produc- 
tion when Martin Luther King was killed and again 
when Robert F. Kennedy was shot. They were led by 
Black workers, but with many white workers joining in. 

In auto, steel, all heavy industry, the revolt was con- 
stant and could not be satisfied with the upgrading of 
some Black workers or the hiring of Black foremen. 
Reading Charles Denby, I realized the 1950s, ’60s and 

(continued on page 3) 
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Aristide supporters call for his return to Haiti at pro- 
test in Braintree, Mass. 

by Lou Turner 

Following a week of media frenzy (Oct. 4-9) instigated 
by film footage showing dead GIs being dragged through 
the streets of south Mogadishu by young followers of 
hunted clan leader Gen. Mohamed Aidid, the U.S. 
globocop found itself faced off by its own thuggish pup- 
pet in Port-au-Prince. The USS Harlan County, sent to 
dispatch U.S. military attaches Oct. 16 as part of the 
Governors Island Accords that were to pave the way for 
the return of ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
on Oct. 31, was recalled when the attaches of Haiti’s rul- 
ing military elite rallied dock-side against the landing. 

Both the Somalia debacle and the political burlesque 
staged by the desperate remnants of Duvalierism in Hai- 
ti was all the provocation Clinton needed. In typical jin- 
goist fashion, the Western media made the loss of 18 
U.S. troops in Mogadishu the moral equivalent of war 
(Clinton immediately increased troop levels in Moga- 
dishu from 4,700 to 6,400, with 3,600 marines stationed 
off-shore), while barely mentioning the killing of 300 and 
wounding of 700 Somalis, many of them women and 


Deep contradictions wracking Russia 


Moscow, Russia— To see what is happening in 
Russia since Communism collapsed and the world fell 
apart, it’s important to look at who is supporting whom. 
From the media reports it is hard to get the real picture 
because there are several levels of contradiction in Rus- 
sian society today. 

The first is between the executive power, in the person 
of Yeltsin, and the legislative branch, which was personi- 
fied by Khasbulatov and Rutskoi. Ideologically Yeltsin is 
strictly “market-oriented” and held the U.S. as his mod- 
el. But the realities of Russia won’t allow that, so now he 
is looking to the history of South Korea’s development 
for his ideal. Deputy Prime Minister Gaidar is set on the 
same goal to impose the market from above. 

Lined up against the market-oriented forces are what 
have been called the “Red-Brown” forces. These are the 
pro-Communists and fascists who initiated the bloody 
uprising against Yeltsin on Sunday, Oct. 3. In Moscow, 
at Red Square where they hold their meetings and ral- 
lies, it was shocking to me to find the old Communist pa- 
per, Pravda, sold at the same place as copies of Mein 
Kampf and fascist newspapers which display the swasti- 
ka in the masthead. 

They claim it is an old Russian symbol. This, in a land 
where 20 million Russians died in World War II! In the 
paper, Russian Order, you read that “we must not only 
fight for the Russian state, we must fight for pure Rus- 
sian blood in the Russian state.” They are to the far 
right of even Pamyat, for pure nationalism. These are 
the kind of people who support Khasbulafov’s power. 

The Russian Orthodox Church also supports parlia- 
ment. Now that KGB documents are being published we 
have found that many of the priests in its hierarchy are 
former KGB agents. It is natural for them to want to re- 
turn to their former role. The former paramilitary forces 
also support parliament— mainly Cossacks and Afghani- 
stan War veterans and the special police forces from Lat- 
via. 

CENTER VS. LOCAL REGIONS 

These are all one contradiction. A more important one, 
now that parliament as a political power is dead, is the 


struggle between the center and the local regions. Yelt- 
sin does not now have any power in the local areas; the 
attempt of the center to consolidate more power is what 
Yeltsin’s parliamentary coup on Sept. 21 was all about. 
The new tug of war will be with the regions. 

A great number of the regional leaders were former 
Party bosses. Now they are telling their people that the 
center has always neglected them, that we must “culti- 
vate our rich culture” and pay no attention to any con- 
flicts in the factory conditions or listen to any “agita- 
(continned on page 5) 


Demonstrator at rally against visit by Boutros-Ghali 
in Mogadishu. 

children, in the botched Oct. 3 assault by the Army’s 
elite Rangers on a council meeting of Aidid’s Habergidir 
clan. 

U. S. “humanitarianism” out of the barrel of a gun in 
Somalia and gunboat “democracy” in Haiti are the poli- 
tical oxymoron that describe the order-mongering im- 
pulses of U.S. imperialism today. U.S. foreign policy 
seems so apparently chaotic in the context of the collapse 
of the political structures of the post-Cold War world be- 
cause the rulers themselves haven’t the slightest notion 
what to expect next, or what the shape of their “new 
world order” is to be. 

Nor do the crises in Somalia and Haiti, that have sud- 
denly thrust the Black world into the world spotlight, 
mean that they won’t be shoved into the shadows again. 
Which is why any examination of the meaning of these 
developments must be situated in a world-historical con- 
text conditioned by two fundamental concerns, one that 
asks what role is Africa and the Black world being made 
to play in the order-mongering designs of rulers in 
search of a “new world order”? Inseparable from this is 
the need to view world crises from the vantage point of 
freedom of the masses. 

WHY SOMALIA? WHY NOW? 

That U.S. foreign policy has shifted from the contain- 
ment of communism to the containment of chaos is no- 
where more evident than in Somalia. The dramatis per- 
sonae in the U.S./UN political drama in Somalia seem 
particularly hard pressed to learn the script of the “new 
world order.” This is due to the U.S. practicing two for- 
eign policies at the same time, depending on whether the 
U.S. or the UN is made the scapegoat for the tragedy of 
errors that have characterized “Operation Restore 
Hope” from its inception. 

First there is UN Secretary-General Boutros BoUtros- 
(continued on page 4) 


LA verdict: 2 faces of American ‘justice’ 


by Gene Ford 

Los Angeles, CrJ.— The final Oct. 20 verdict ac- 
quitting Damian Williams and Henry Watson of the 
most serious charges of attempted murder and malicious 
mayhem in the Reginald Denny beating case will impact 
Los Angeles and the nation. Watson, free after 17 
months of imprisonment, stafrds convicted of one misde- 
meanor for assault. Williams will face sentencing Dec. 17 
on four misdemeanor counts of assault, and one felony 
count of mayhem, which could land him in prison for up 
to 10 years. 

The many not guilty verdicts and reduction of charges 
in the Williams and Watson trial means that the victori- 
ous voice of reason of the Black community has been 
heard with no help from the so-called “justice system.” 

The “Reginald Denny beating case” and the Rodney 
King beating trial have exposed two faces of justice in 
America, one Black and condemned, the other white and 
innocent. As the “L.A. 4+ Defense Committee” put it in 
a “Know the Facts” leaflet: “We believe that the trial of 
the L.A. 4+ defendants is the most important 'political’ 
trial taking place in the country, because the govern- 
ment prosecutors have, from the very beginning, used 
this trial to condemn and confuse people’s understand- 
ing of the L.A. Rebellion. While we reject ‘senseless vio- 
lence’ against any people, we support the L.A. Rebellion 


because it was a ‘just response’ by people who have been 
too long discriminated against and op- 
pressed— economically and politically.” 

Many have seen the verdicts in the L.A. 4 + case as a 
partial victory brought about by the demands placed on 
the system by the Black masses and community organi- 
zations like the Free the L.A. 4 + Defense Committee. 

The majority of white America is outraged at the ver- 
dicts in the Reginald Denny case. The racism is so deep 
within American society that it brings back the image of 
the Deep South of Alabama and Mississippi in the 1950s. 
Then, if a Black man looked a white man or woman in 
the eye, it was characterized as a threat and punishable 
by beating or death of the “uppity n— -r.” 

Racist groups like the Klan fear equal justice under 
the law for Blacks; deep in their hearts many respectable 
whites fear this “equality” also. For them, the L.A. Re- 
bellion has inflicted a form of extortion on the justice 
system, as any image of fairness during this trial has 
been condemned as a compromise to appease the Black 
community. 

I would say that the L. A. Rebellion made a tremen- 
dous impact upon the minds of humanity, about the in- 
justice of the American legal system. One Black youth 
outside the courthouse after the verdicts were read said, 

(continued on page 10) 
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Woman as Reason ] Feminism faces nationalism’s dual nature 


by Terry Moon 

The Women’s Liberation Movement is compelled to 
have intense discussions on the genocidai war waged by 
Serbia on Bosnia. This is not alone because of the un- 
precedented nature of the rapes and murders being car- 
ried out by Serbian soldiers against tens of thousands of 
mostly Muslim women— Croatian and Bosnian. It is also 
because these events have fragmented the feminist 
movement that thought it was united in the Balkans and 
caused hot disputes in the U.S. 

When Communism fell in East Europe, the women’s 
movement in Yugoslavia flowered. With the rise of nar- 
row nationalism and independence of Slovenia, Croatia 
and Bosnia, the feminism that was flowering began to 
shatter— especially when war broke out. 

“Completely new questions appeared” wrote feminists 
from Belgrade in 1992. “Can a feminist be a nationalist 
chauvinist? Can a pacifist be a nationalist? Is a weapon 
an instrument of defense? Should the groups take clear 
attitudes towards nationalist questions, and therefore 
the war, and in that way lose some women?” 

The same questions are being played out in the U.S. In 
San Francisco, some U.S. and Balkan women refused to 
support the tour of two Bosnian women. It was also seen 
in the heated arguments after the “Mother Courage II” 
tour that focused on women raped in wars. 

Reasons given for not supporting the Bosnian wom- 
en’s tour echo the splintering in the Balkans:. Bosnian 
women demanded a lifting of the arms embargo; they in- 
sisted the rapes now reach a deeper level of degeneracy 
than women experienced in war before; they defend their 
government. On the other hand, those who critiqued the 
“Mother Courage II” tour sponsored by MADRE said it 
obscured the specificity of the rapes; it didn’t recognize 
that nationalism takes different forms. 

Why, just when it is most needed, has there been so 
little mass outcry to stop the murder of the Bosnian peo- 
ple? There are dedicated groups of women working to 
stop the slaughter and help the victims of the war. But 
where are the big demonstrations? 

This situation reveals that feminism has been unable 
to meet the challenge that we are facing in this changed 
world of emerging neo-fascism, on the one hand, and the 
struggle for a new multi-ethnic society, on the other. 
That is why there is go much debate. I am not the only 
one asking, how can it be that the Women’s Liberation 
Movement that was so grounded in freedom that it cri- 
tiqued the Left’s narrow concept of revolution, insisting 
we would not wait until after a revolution to demand our 
freedom, could not know how to respond to genocide? 

Are we confused about nationalism because it has a 
dual character? What women have established— from 
East Timor to El Salvador and from South Africa to the 
USA— is that when a national struggle is about genocide 

Balkan women empowered 

Editor’s note: Recently two Chicago women who 
founded the Balkan Women’s Empowerment Project vis- 
ited Zagreb, Croatia, to set up a women’s center called 
"NONA. ” They report the following: 

We arrived in Zagreb with 100 books on topics of vital 
interest to women, i.e., rape, recovery, women’s health, 
women’s rights. These books, and an additional 1,000 
are contributions from women throughout the U.S. 

The Zagreb-based directors of NONA conceive of the 
center as a safe and stimulating environment in which 
women of all backgrounds, especially displaced and refu- 
gee women, can work together to improve their lives in 
these difficult times for the people of Croatia and Bos- 
nia- Herzegovina. Included in the plans are a library, a 
database of job and educational opportunities, and an ar- 
chives on the pre-war, wartime, and post-war experience 
of women In Croatia. 

During our visit we achieved closer relationships with 
local women’s groups that will be supporting and using 
NONA. Among them are the Zagreb women’s group 
Kareta, and two Bosnian women’s organizations in exile, 
Zene-BiH and BISER. We shot video footage of Zagreb 
and interviewed Bosnian and Croatian women. We plan 
to create a documentary to promote the center. We are 
also beginning to outline plans for a similar project in 
Zenica in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


and land grabbing we oppose it; when it is about free- 
dom, women not only fight for it, we deepen it. 

That was clear in the statement of the National Black 
Feminist Organization in 1973: “We will remind the 
Black Liberation Movement that there can’t be libera- 
tion for half a race.” At the 1993 UN human rights con- 
ference 20 years later, Rana Nashashibi, a Palestinian, 
emphasized that “Palestinian women and children were 
above all victims of violence in the home.” That doesn’t 
mean she doesn’t support the Intifada— she’s a leader of 
it— it means she wants total freedom. 

Concerns over Muslim fundamentalism is one reason 
some U.S. and Balkan feminists have refused to support 
the Bosnian struggle. But most Bosnian Muslims are not 
fundamentalists. Their struggle is to preserve the multi- 
ethnic way of life that for centuries marked their society. 
The first shots fired in Sarajevo were at Serb, Croat and 
Muslim Slavs— 200,000 strong— shouting, “We want to 
live together!” Aida, one of the Bosnian women on tour, 
said, “There is no one of us who has not members of an- 
other group in the circle of her family.” 

The international Women’s Liberation Movement was 
the first and most vocal group to protest the 
rape/murders and genocide. Would we have not only sus- 
tained our solidarity but deepened it if we saw how really 
new— new in the sense of a beacon for the future— was 
what the Bosnian people are fighting to maintain? 

When the Women’s Liberation Movement arose we 
made” a contribution to how deep and total a revolution 
must be because we demanded it mean our freedom too. 
Our vision of the future included totally new human re- 
lations— especially between women and men— a new 
world. The Bosnian people are fighting for that kind of 
unique contribution to “new human relations.” Don’t 
we want to fight for that idea of freedom too? 

IHHHIi 


Sister: Namibia is an international women's 
newsjoumal full of political analysis, book reviews, poet- 
ry, and essays, published by the “Sister Collective.” Arti- 
cles cover Namibia, South Africa, other countries in Afri- 
ca, Asian women’s struggles, and women in Bosnia. It is 
published in Oshiwambo, Afrikaans (to reach "coloured” 
women) and English. The July/August 1993 issue takes 
up child support, rape, Blacic South African novelist Bes- 
sie Head. It has poetry on abortion rights and an article 
on Alexandra Kollontai’s writings on women’s liberation 
and socialism. The magazine seeks links with women’s 
liberation groups and individuals. Write to Sister Collec- 
tive, P.O. Box 40092, Windhoek, Namibia. —Diane Lee 


To rediscover the energy and commitment that 
brought us to feminism, read the new Russian feminist 
magazine, Women and Earth. Editor Tatyana 
Mamonova, a founder of Russian feminism, states that 
the magazine was begun to reawaken Russian women’s 
feminism, long suppressed, and to educate women in the 
West about feminism in the CIS. 

The report on the Independent Women’s Fora in Rus- 
sia was of special interest. Hundreds of women grappled 
with challenging questions including the need to exorcise 
the Soviet-perpetrated stereotype that feminine virtue 
equals self-sacrifice and submission. Write: 70 Terry 
Road, Hartford, CT 06105 —Eileen 


Mother Jones’ publication of Karen Lehrman’s article 
“Off Course” enraged me. Lehrman, author of work on 
“postideological feminism,” maligns women’s studies for 
dragging down the academy by rewarding students who 
share personal experiences of oppression. She attacks 
“the degree to which politics has infected \yomen’s stud- 
ies scholarship,” derides such politics as “ideology” and 
quotes someone calling it “fundamentalism.” 

She champions right-wing students who feel intimi- 
dated in class and attacks multiculturalism as dogma. 
Mother Jones promises a response by Susan Faludi, aiF" 
thor of Backlash. But why print this attack— disguised 
in words like “postideological?” Mainstream media have 
rushed to hail Lehrman’s essay in this “left-wing maga- 
zine” (see Cleveland Plain Dealer 9/18/93). — L.C. 


Wisconsin conference confronts barriers 


j Kenosha, Wis. —The 18th Annual University of 
Wisconsin System Women’s Studies Conference— titled 
“How Women Make Change: The Impact of Feminism”, 
held at University of Wiseonsin-Parkside Oct. 7-9 —blos- 
somed into a two-day, two-way dialogue among 250 
women from the generally distant worlds of feminist ac- 
ademia and grassroots organizing. 

It was remarkable how many participants were in- 
volved with ongoing projects about domestic violence, 
sexual harassment, and other issues, on and off campus. 
While women of color remained a small minority, the 
conference planners had invited several Black women in- 
volved in community groups in Chicago to participate. 

The keynote address by Nikki Giovanni, the noted Af- 
rican American poet, was paired with a “Community Re- 
action Panel” which emphasized the urgency of issues 
she discussed, from health care to Somalia. She critiqued 
Hillary Clinton’s, health care plan and underlined the 
crisis poor Americans face by sharing a memo she had 
received at Virginia Tech about a student who will have 
to drop out of school because he has tuberculosis. 


At one session an academic woman critiqued the Na- 
tional Women’s Studies Association for not having Black 
women in its leadership historically, and the discussion 
turned to how such barriers could be actually broken 
down. A Black woman from a Chicago community organ- 
ization who told me she has avoided women’s studies 
conferences because of barriers of race and class, re- 
marked enthusiastically that this was the first time she 
had seen such a desire to confront this elitism. 

“Every time people tried to surface issues, like domes* 
tic violence,” she said, “there were women thirsty to dis- 
cuss them. Everyone was questioning life and looking at 
social justice in a larger picture/’ 

Others raised objections about academic papers isolat- 
ing their subjects from such a “larger picture.” Two 
community health activists from Chicago critiqued soci- 
ology papers which wrenched one factor out of the fabric 
of their neighborhood and the racist politics of society. 

> Perh'aps the most important, aspect of the conference 
was the insistence on continuing the dialogue. 

—Laurie Cashdan 



Latina writes of freedom 

Los Angeles, Cal.— I usually call myself a Latina 
lesbian, although I was born in Mexico and raised here 
in a Chicano environment. Expressing national identity 
is about creating a sense of community. But there’s a 
tendency in the RAZA movement to reject people who 
don’t take on the labels “Chicano” or “Mexicano.” 

When I first came to the U.S., Chicanos put me down 
for not knowing English. I didn’t identify with Chicanos 
until I experienced how it feels to be a minority within a 
country, which had not been the case in Mexico. Since 
then my life has differed from the life of a Mexicana in 
Mexico and been more like the life of a Chicana. 

The sexism and homophobia I encounter in the Chica- 
no-Mexicano movement has also kept me from becoming 
totally involved. How can Chicano men cry oppression 
without looking at their own behavior? Many of us in 
gay communities here differentiate ourselves by associat- 
ing on a broader level culturally and identifying as Lati- 
no gays and lesbians. As an oppressed group Latinos as a 
whole need to respect and take in our differences. 

The term “feminism” has been used so many ways. 
Some feminists take the ground of conservatives who 
discount them with accusations of lesbianism by re- 
sponding, “But I’m married.” Some discount race and 
class. In Mexico women call themselves feminists, but 
they may be of a higher class than women of the masses 
and may not fully represent their needs. 

I had the experience of living in a commune of lesbians 
of color. I worked with other women for our basic surviv- 
al and learned how capable I am when men aren’t there 
to do the plumbing and cut the wood, when men’s crite- 
ria don’t enter into the picture. It became clear how the 
division of labor by sex is wrong, how our limitations are 
in great part imposed on us. 

When women work together they begin to find words 
to challenge men and women who disregard women’s 
thoughts and experiences. This to me is “Women as Rea- 
son.” It involves taking responsibility and risking ramifi- 
cations such as the disruption of homes. 

For lesbians, “coming out” means we have to define 
ourselves more fully than by our sexual orientations. We 
have to take responsibility for our love for women and 
our consciousness of women’s experiences by developing 
behaviors that do not reflect the power structures we of- 
ten see in straight couples. It isn’t easy. . , 

Lesbians need their own space together. But I don’t 
see “private enclaves” as truly productive in terms of so* 
cial change, a freedom movement. Both straight and les- 
bian women have something to offer a freedom move- 
ment due to their particular experiences. But for that to 
happen dialogues have to take place. We need to listen to 
one another, ask questions and find new ways to define 
our different and shared experiences as women. Maybe 
we still have a lot to learn. — Lupe 


Women Worli 


by Mary Jo Grey 

An 81-member coalition of women’s groups formed Sept. 
24, to make its “voice heard over that of the anti-choice, 
extreme right.” The group has launched a grassroots 
campaign to ensure that abortion services are included 
in Clinton’s health care reform plan. Currently, the pro- 
pos|<J plan does? nqt mention abortion. , 

The rise of Muslim fundamentalism in Nigeria is endan- 
gering “unescorted” women’s lives, especially in Lagos. 
Woluen’s groups have decried a proposed anti-prostitu- 
tiop law which would impose on prostitutes five-year jail 
sentences, high finqs: and beatings. Male vigilantes have : 
alrebfly begim to-: stone women walking alone in the 
streets* 

Moire than bne million women public service workers 
have united to form UNISON, one of the largest unions 
in Europe. Inez McCormack, UNISON leader in North- 
ern Ireland, says the union “will be a power.. .to reshape 
society for all women. ..a power used to challenge this 
government’s attack on <j>qr- ji^ljlic: sey vices,.. (from) the! 
90-year-old who has lost home help hours. ./to the) clo-l 
sure of a major hospital or school,” —Information from 
Women’s News, Irish feminist magazine 
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Delta Pride issues: time and money 


Indianola, Miss.— We have been in negotiations 
with Delta Pride Catfish for over six weeks, and we ha- 
ven’t even gotten to the economic issues yet. The new 
management team that the company hired after the 
1990 strike was supposed to be more reasonable, but 
i they have been fighting us over everything. They keep 
saying that the company is in financial trouble, so we 
should back off our demands. 

There are still several points where there is no agree- 
ment on non-economic issues. The most important is- 
sues are about time. One is start-up time and finishing 
time. The way it is now, you never know when you start 
work what time you will finish. You never know for sure 
what time you will start the next day until the day be- 
fore. You can’t plan your life; they are taking all of your 
time. We asked for weekly schedules. They said no. They 


(continued from page 1) 

’70s were marked by tremendous labor struggles, of 
wildcats against the inhumanity of production and 
against the labor bureaucrats, who were the very ones 
ordering the workers back to work and picking oft the 
militant workers to be fired by the company! 

if this history is “forgotten” by or bothersome to labor 
leaders, it is not forgotten by the leaders of General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler. When capitalism shut down De- 
troit, moved all the factories away and created the “rust 
belt” in America, it was never just “economics,” compe- 
tition with Japan. It was the capitalists reacting to that 
unending, growing revolt of the Black, urban American 
proletariat— who were inspiring more and more white 
workers, as you see in Denby’s account. 

Doesn’t the Black struggle still inspire us in ways we 
may not even be conscious of? The Caterpillar workers’ 
slogan, “No contract, no peace!” is inspired by the “No 
justice, no peace!” of the Black struggles of the 1980s 
and today. 

Denby’s view of the labor revolt of the 1960s and ’70s 
also sheds light on who the so-called “underclass” is. Far 
from being “welfare bums,” they are part of the working 
class, that part rejected by capitalism for being too re- 
bellious. 


aren’t the ones who have to arrange child care. 

Then there is the way they can send you from one de- 
partment to another. They have been abusing a clause in 
the contract that was intended to help out in emergen- 
cies. You can work from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. doing hard and 
dirty work on the kill line, and then they tell you to go to 
another department like freezer and stay until 9:30. We 
want the right to say yes or no, if we have already 
worked our eight hours. 

Then there’s time for funeral leave. We asked for 
three days off, but they refused even one day. They came 
in with figures showing how much one day would cost 
them, but the figures were based on each worker having 
one member of their immediate family die each year. It 
insults our intelligence. 

Now we are finally going to discuss wages and bene- 
fits. They say we have to help the company grow, but 
I’ve been here 11 years getting measly pay while the 
company grew. Now we need to grow. This contract has 
to end Mississippi poverty wages. It is our third contract, 
and we still have workers with eight years seniority 
making $5.15 an hour on jobs that leave you in pain at 
the end of every day. How can this be called living? 

Every Thursday night we have a meeting at the union 
hall to report on negotiations, and 200 workers come, 
sometimes a lot more than that. We are ready to fight, 
even though we have been working short weeks since 
last Spring. No one has money; it’s hardest on the kids. 

The company is still trying new tricks in the middle of 
negotiations. First they closed the Sunflower plant. 
Then they closed down the night shift at the Belzoni 
plant. The latest is that they “fired” four supervisors 
and three clericals at the main (Indianola) plant and 
tried to bring them back in the freezer department as 
“inventory clerks,” but not in the union. They will, try 
anything to keep from paying our people what we de- 
serve. V ; . .. 

I feel like so many others at Delta Pride. I will never 
lay down and take anything anymore. The 1990 strike 
gave me a feeling in my heart to fight for people as long 
as I live. No matter what happens, I will always have 
this. —Sarah White 

We still need all the support we can get. To get in touch 
with us, write: UFCW Local 1529, 218 Second Street, 
Indianola, MS 38761. 
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DOING AWAY WITH WORKERS 

Look at how the owners of Delta Pride Catfish in Mis- 
sissippi (see News & Letters, May 1993) responded to 
those Black workers’ union struggle by investing mil- 
lions of dollars in automated machinery that was sup- 
posed to do away with them! It didn’t work— this time. 
Look at how the growers responded to the farm workers’ 
union by developing machines to pick the vegetables. 

Just as in Detroit, automation and plant closings are 
never just a response to the “cost” of labor, but above all 
to the rebellion of the laborers, who are then thrown 
into permanent unemployment. Capitalism wants to do 
away with us. But as Marx showed, capitalism is stuck, 
because only living human labor can enrich it. And the 
unemployed have no intention of sitting idly by, as the 
Los Angeles rebellion shows. 

The rulers have not forgotten why they abandoned 
Detroit and how white labor was beginning to move, too. 
That is precisely why the videotape of Reginald Denny 
being beaten was broadcast over and over to give out the 
message that the rebellion was not a working-class re- 
volt of Blacks, Latinos and some whites, but some kind 
of anti-white Black riot. I am glad Denny seems to be 
bucking efforts to use him that way, like when he em- 
braced the mothers of those accused of attacking him. 

What I want to see is: can we find ways for our strug- 
gle as employed labor to join up with the struggles of 
this unemployed labor which capitalism has thrown out 
before that becomes the future of all of us? 

* “Black Caucuses in the Unions” is available as the appendix 
to American Civilization on Trial. To order that pamphlet and 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, see the litera- 
ture ad on page 9. 



“I consider my life story as part of the world-i 
wide struggle for freedom.” 


HEART 

A Black 

Worlds 

Journal 


; j ; ; Qharles genby ■* 

To order, see literature ad on page 9, 
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Is union solidarity dead? y 

New York, N.Y.— Union solidarity died at the New 
York Post Sept. 30, done in by anti-labor bankruptcy 
laws and a ruthless media baron who fired 287 striking 
workers demanding job security. The Post unit of the 
Newspaper Guild struck Sept. 27; hoping to force Rupert 
Murdoch to offer decent contract terms prior to his 
planned Oct. 1 purchase of the bankrupt newspaper. 

Murdoch demanded the four-month right to fire any 
Guild member he wanted and pay just eight weeks sever- 
ance. At the Post, severance is considered the pension, 
and some members, who had put in more than 40 years, 
were entitled to more than $90,000 under the collective 
bargaining agreement. But under bankruptcy law, labor 
contracts can be ignored. ‘ y: 

The Guild strike was successful at first. The pressmen 
led other production workers, defied their leaders and 
refused to cross the Guild picket lines. The Tuesday edi- 
tion, the second fattest of the week, did not publish. 
Then Murdoch shut production and announced he was 
pulling out of the deal to buy the paper. He had tried 
this bluff before, in July when he demanded— and 
got— $6 million in givebacks from the production unions. 

'The drivers, pressmen and others thought they saw 
mote than >500 jobs vanishing. After two days, they 
promised to cross the Guild lines. The presses rolled 
Sept. 30 for the fat Friday edition; Murdoch formally 
bought the Post Oct. 1 and fired all Guild members. We 
were forced to reapply for jobs that some had held for 
decades. As of Oct. 17, only a handful had been rehired. 

Murdoch perfected a strategy pioneered by Daily News 
owner Mort Zuckerman.who also used bankruptcy Jaws 
and an anti-labor federal court to gut some labor con- 
tracts at the rival tabloid; More than 170 Guild members 
at the News also lost their jobs in a one-day firing, but 
Zuckerman had the decency to pay the contractual sever- 
ance or offer slightly more generous buyouts. Murdoch 
got his bloodletting on the cheap.. We were left with 
nothing. ► —Newspaper* Guild member 

: \ • 

South Kearny, N.J.— Union solidarity is not dead. 
Liquor salesmen are on strike at all the New Jersey dis- 
tributors except one, which has a me-too contract. Their 
picket lines : are being honored-— despite., scabs being 
brought in— by the drivers, 1 and warehousemen, who are 
in two different unions with different contract dates. 

Strikers said: “The minute we went on strike, the 
company had these strikebreaking ninjas up from North 
Carolina, wearing black jump suits, ski masks and video- 
taping (everything; ,we do, and they bripg in scab, drivers 
and'waEehougem^a, jlbp jt^uqlm igo Qi|t with scabs f and 
management rides with them. We follow jii our cars and 
ask the liquor stores not to buy. We’re pretty successful 
with the mom-and-pop stores, not so much the big 
chains.” 

The Daily News has a printing plant in the same in- 
dustrial park as one distrifautor. Their bitter strike last 
year was the first time the New York area saw those 
ninjas.. Pickets said, “The News drivers bring us coffee 
and donuts And a buiicHe of ’p&pers every ddy. They’ve 
been great.” —Strike supporter 


Boycott Green Giant! 

Los Angeles, Cal.— My name is Yolanda Navara, 
and I was fired by Green Giant Foods in Watsonville, 
Cal., after working for them for 20 years. Green Giant 
moved their canning operations to Mexico. 

It was a slap in the face to be fired. The company 
made promises to retrain us and find us new jobs. Just 
as the promises of Clinton and Bush are lies, so were the 
company’s. NAFTA (North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment) won’t help any workers. All I got for retraining 
was a permanently damaged wrist and no job. 

I was born in Mexico and came to the U.S. as a teen- 
ager. Both my husband and I were fired by Green Giant. 
We almost lost our home. My husband is picking straw- 
berries for $5 per hour, and I have had to take a job for 
barely minimum wage and have reinjured my wrist. 

I helped organize the union at Green Giant (Team- 
sters Local 912), where we won decent wages, working 
conditions and medical benefits. Then I had to fight 
them to boycott Green Giant. The union refused. They 
still had some workers in Watsonville, although within 
one year all work will be shipped to Mexico. 

On a recent trip to Mexico I met with the Green Giant 
workers and found there had been no improvements in 
their lives and working conditions, which are deplorable. 
Their wages are $4 to $6 per day. Some have been fired 
for trying to organize a union. They have no running wa- 
ter and no health insurance. 

The Mexican government supposedly requires all for- 
eign companies to file statements as to the worth of their 
Mexican company. If the company closes, it must put up 
that money to help the workers. Green Giant claims the 
worth of their Mexican company is $300. 

I have become involved with fighting the injustices to 
workers who will be affected by the Free Trade Agree- 
ment. I am working to restore human rights and stop 
anti-immigrant laws put into place in California by Gov. 
Wilson. I also took part in a successful action at my chil- 
dren’s school, where the district stopped providing 
school buses, forcing the children to walk three miles. 
After a boycott of the school, the buses were restored. 


Join our boycott. The address is: Trabajadores 
Desplazados, Boycott Pillsbury-Green Giant, 434 
Main Street, #222, Watsonville, CA 95076. 



UAW hooked on concessions 


Detroit, Mich.—“Vve never seen a UAW (United 
Auto Workers) contract that didn’t have a bunch of fish 
hooks in it,” declared a retired Chrysler worker. “This 
contract’s no different. You hear a lot about wages and 
fringe benefits, but little or nothing about concessions 
that make work on the production line a living hell.” 

The recently negotiated UAW contracts call for a 3%: 
wage increase the first year, 3% lump sum payments the 
following two years, $600 holiday bonuses, maintaining 
health care and layoff benefits, and a pension raise. 

The concessions include two-tier entry level wage cuts 
and a edst-of-living (COLA) diversion. In the last con- 
tract, new workers began at 85% of the starting wage 
with 18 months to reach full pay. Now new workers will 
begin at 70% of the hourly rate and reach full payment 
after three years. The COLA diversion takes money from 
cost-of-living payments and applies them to corporate 
health care expenses. It amounts to $22 a month now 
and goes up to $52 by, the end of the contract, or an esti- 
’• mated $1,750 that each Worker will lose. 

Much more significant are the concessions hidden in 
phrases that have to do with Modem Operating Agree- 
ments, the name given to those aspects that deal with 
team concept and other accommodations to speedup. 

Management knows that the workers have a well of 
creativity and innovation in relation to their work. This 
has been reflected during model changeovers, when 
management instructed bosses to leave the workers 
alone until they worked out the bugs in the process. It is 
also seen in the “suggestion box” program, wherein they 
have paid millions of dollars for worker suggestions. 

As a consequence of concessions agreed to by the 
uniop bureaucracy, management has broadened its at- 
tempt to tap into the workers’ creativity; Following the 
signing of the recent contract, for example, all of the sal- 
aried and hourly workers producing the Ford Mustang, 
some 2200 employees, attended a three-day seminar in 
Detroit. The seminar focused on the principles of team 
concept. The failures at many plants where the team 
concept has* been put into 1 effect shows that workers 
qdickly ’see through these schemfes and move to eiimi- > 
nate them. —Andy Phillips 
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Somalia, Haiti test U.S, 

(continued from page 1) 

Ghali, who had, as deputy prime minister of Egypt in 
charge of the Horn of Africa, been involved in the intri- 
cate clan politics of Somalia in the final days of the dicta- 
torship of Siad Barre. Secondly, Gen. Aidid’s relationship 
to special U.S. Envoy Robert Oakley dates back to that 
same period when Oakley was U.S. ambassador for the 
Bush administration. Special UN envoy, retired Admiral 
Jonathan Howe, in charge of “nation building” (whatev- 
er that is), was deputy national security adviser to Bush. 
The hunt for Aidid has become the admiral’s “white 
whale.” The chorus of criticism from former Bush ad- 
ministration officials that Clinton foreign policy lacks an 
“intellectual framework” is thus more than a little hypo- 
critical given that Clinton’s foreign policy is a continua- 
tion of Bush’s, even down to using the same officials. 

“Beneath the rhetoric of using the UN to promote de- 
mocracy and resolve the deep-rooted conflicts of the 
post-colonial world,” writes James Ridgeway in the Vil- 
lage Voice (10-19-93), “Clinton’s foreign policy has sub- 
tly carried on the Republican efforts to recast the organi- 
zation as a sort of broker for the free market of the New 
World Order” (“Guns and Butter: Somalia and Haiti Ex- 
plode the Myth of Humanitarian Relief,” p. 20). 

The communism to chaos shift in U.S. containment 
strategy is what makes crisis-ridden Africa the focus of 
U.S. foreign policy at the present moment. The new im- 
perialist economism that belies that shift was exposed by 
Francis Kornegay in Africa Report (Jan.-Feb. 1993). He 
said “those regions of the world that may appear periph- 
eral from a short-term geopolitical/strategic perspective, 
in 21st century geo-economic terms, may turn out to be 
anything but, given the growing preoccupation with ex- 
panding opportunities for U.S. trade and investment in 
an economically competitive global market” (“U.S. Poli- 
cy: Africa in the New World Order,” p. 15). 

However, boosters of the “new world order” like Kor- 
negay fool themselves when they suggest that “a new 
UN-centered world order” represents the shape of 
things to come. The only thing that kind of illusion re- 
veals is how quickly the U.S. moves to disabuse anyone, 
especially Boutros-Ghali, of the notion that any power 
other than the U.S. will determine the new political 
structure of the world. Clinton demonstrated that imme- 
diately in the wake of the Oct. 3 Rangers debacle when 
he unilaterally increased U.S. military presence in Soma- 
lia and announced, without the concurrence of the UN, 
that the U.S. would be pulling out of Somalia by March 
31. 

Unlike the Balkans, where U.S. unilateralism is 
checked by European interests and political structures, 
there are no such barriers to U.S. imperialism in Africa. 
The arbitrariness of U.S. intervention into and with- 
drawal from Black and Third World nations is, neverthe- 
less, still determined by 1) its old Cold War impulse to 
indiscriminately use force, and 2) its responsiveness to 
initiatives from any quarter that might challenge its im- 
perial right to set the political agenda. 

The incessant exercise of U.S. military force in its sur- 
rogate wars in the Third World with Russia during the 
Cold War has exhausted its credibility as any kind of de- 
terrent to the authoritarian state powers the U.S. bol- 
stered and which now challenge its “strategic interests.” 
Thus, the answer to the question that so many commen- 
tators have posed— what does the U.S. do in a 
“unipolar” world?— is as obvious as it is perverse: U.S. 
imperialism has gone to war with itself, that is, it is in 
violent conflict with its own past imperialist policies. In 
Haiti, it risks coming into armed conflict with an army it 
created. In Somalia, Blackhawk gunships are shot down 
by grenade launchers supplied to Somalia’s former dicta- 
tor for the purpose of repressing the very people into 
whose hands these same U.S. armaments have fallen. In 
Haiti, however, the social consciousness that emerged 
with the 1986 revolution has not been extinguished in 
the U.S’s ‘new world order.’ 

CLASS STRUGGLE IN HAITI 

“I did not invent class struggle, no more than Karl 
Marx did,” wrote Father Aristide when he was expelled 
from his position in the Catholic Church in Haiti. “Per- 
haps that is possible if one never leaves the squares of 
the Vatican or the heights of Petionville [Port-au- 
Prince’s wealthy suburb]. But who can avoid encounter- 
ing class struggle in the heart of Port-aurPrince? It is 
not . a subject of controversy, but a fact, a given.” 

It is that class struggle that Clinton is afraid of inter- 
vening in and inadvertently turning the tide towards the ' 
masses. So evident is this that Aristide’s prime minister, 
businessman Robert Maival observed that the Haitian 
military and its Duvalierist supporters “want to have an 
intervention because they think they can get away with 
playing a double card: they’ll play the ultra-nationalists 
while at the same time they will benefit from American 
protection." 

Haiti’s bourgeoisie remembers the period of dcchoukaj 
(uprooting) when the Haitian masses in 1986 overthrew ; ; 
Jean-Claude “Baby Dop” .Duvalier arid attacked the re- - 
gimes ecclesiastical supporters in the Catholic Church. 

As symbol of the 1986 revolution, the U.S. has never 
trusted Aristide to refrain from retaliating against the 
coup plotters that drove him from office in Sept. 1991. 

His forced amnesty of the coup plotters and his agree- 
ment in the Governors Island Accords to “professional- 
ize” a military that the U.S. created do hot in them- 
selves constitute the central determinant in the Haitian , 
crisis, though. Nor does the recent , agreement by ■ 
Aristide’s negotiators and the military that he accept 
Duvalierists in major government posts. 
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s ‘new world order’ 

On the contrary, it is the machete-edged class con- 
sciousness of the Haitian masses that remains the key to 
the Haitian question. And to the depths of their reac- 
tionary class instincts the bourgeoisie in the U.S. and 
Haiti recognize that fact. That is what is behind the res- 
urrection of the old CIA attempted character assassina- 
tion of Aristide as “mentally unstable." 

So heightened is the class consciousness of the Haitian 
masses, that the imposition of multilateral U.S./UN 
forces “must somehow accomplish two broad and very 
complicated tasks,” writes Mark Danner in the New 
York Review of Books (11-4-93): “they must help reduce 
the political violence that Haitian soldiers and their civil- 
ian associates are now inflicting on Aristide’s supporters; 
and they must somehow protect the men who have 
wielded power during the last two years— particularly 
the ‘ti soldats,’ or ‘little soldiers’: the enlisted 
men— from the retribution of Aristide’s followers.” Of 
course, the U.S. is expected to do a better job of carrying 
out the latter than the former task. 

Thus, the confusion of the Left over intervention in 
Haiti misses the central point once the crisis is not 
viewed from the vantage point of freedom of the masses, 
namely, that the U.S. has no desire to intervene in any 
but the most limited way. The deployment of U.S. mili- 
tary attaches is in order to bolster Haiti’s standing army 
as a force against the popular rebellion that originally 
led to Aristide’s election. 

That form of limited intervention is proportional to 
the neo-imperialist outcome -the U.S. seeks in Haiti. For 
as Danner concluded, “It is likely that only the clear 
threat of international— which is to say, Ameri- 
can-armed intervention in Haiti could have forced Hai- 
tian officers and their well-to-do backers to accept both 
Aristide’s return and punishment for staging the coup 
against him; but the Americans, for their part, showed 
themselves distinctly unwilling to undertake such an in- 
tervention.” . 

DIFFERENCE AND IDENTITY 

Following Clinton’s announcement of U.S. military 
withdrawal from Somalia by March 31, Gen. Aidid’s 
arch-rival Gen. Mohamed Mahdi cynically recognized 
what the Left has yet to. With reckless disregard for his 
own clan, Mahdi mobilized a march into the clan territo- 
ry of Aidid in an unsuccessful effort to precipitate a U.S. 
military response against Aidid. Because timing is every- 
thing in playing the imperialist card, and Mahdi’s was 
woefully off, the result was a violent clash of Somali 
clansmen that left 10 dead and 45 wounded. 

Timing too is everything in Haiti. And the high risk 
gamble Haiti’s military elite took in fomenting a demon- 
stration of attaches to oppose the disembarking of U.S. 
military attaches at Port-au-Prince only elevated the 
Haitian “thugocracy” to new heights in the game of in- 
ternational power politics. Beneath this wink-and-nod 
charade and apparent fiasco in U.S. foreign policy, how- 
ever, is the text of a more calculating political script, one 
that would play out in Haiti the way it didn’t in Somalia. 
For had Clinton pressed ahead with the landing of U.S. 
military attaches on Oct. 11, precipitating the conflagra- 
tion that Mahdi had prayed in vain for in south Moga- 
dishu, the inevitable escalation of U.S. military presence 
in Haiti would have dealt a serious blow to Aristide's 
foes, and effectively paved the way for his return on Oct. 
31. Although everyone knows this, no one is willing to 
admit it, otherwise, the game of keeping the Haitian 
masses on the sidelines while the rulers decide their fate 
would run afoul. 

Thus, it is in their very difference that the identity be- 
tween Somalia and Haiti exists. For whether in Haiti or 
Somalia, the ground the rulers want to avoid playing on, 
at all costs, is the one determined by the freedom strug- 
gles of the masses. If Jean-Bertand Aristide continues to 
avoid that ground, he may become the first victim of this 
new form of U.S. imperialism with a phony human face. 

It was in Africa of a quite different time that another 
such courageous leader, the African nationalist leader 
Patrice Lumumba became the vietjim of the 1960 Congo 
crisis, when Kennedy’s “moral rearmament” and United 
Nations “peace-keeping,” under the cover df an “African 
solution” (in which Ghana’s Nkrumah played a conspic- 
uous role) conspired; to destroy a revolutionary mover 
ment and install the present dictatorship of Mobutu. 

—October 27, 1993 > 
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President Clinton’s health care plan proposes to in- 
sure that U.S. citizens will have health insurance on a 
permanent basis, will not face exclusions for pre-existing 
conditions, and will not have their health insurance tied 
to a particular job and the decisions of employers. How- 
ever, Clinton’s plan does not challenge in any fundamen- 
tal way the practice of treating health care as a commod- 
ity in the market place, one which has created a two-tier 
medical care system, in which the health of the poor, of 
minorities, is in constant jeopardy. 

HEALTH CARE AS A COMMODITY 

Decent medical care, instead of being a human right, 
will remain a commodity in the hands of health insur- 
ance conglomerates, drug manufacturers, health main- 
tenance organizations (HMOs) and medical technology 
companies. In the era of Reagan-Bush we witnessed the 
most vulgar manifestation of health care as a commodi- 

| Editorial 

ty. Despite the Clinton plan potentially curbing some of 
these abuses, the premise remains the same: health care 
should be a profit making industry. First, the insurance 
companies will be “regulated” but allowed to make their 
profits. Secondly, profits for HMOs will grow under the , 
Clinton proposals, while the incentive will be to spend ( 
the least amount on each patient. 

What is driving Clinton’s health care reform is not so j 
much the lack of health care for the uninsured and un- 
derinsured, but the skyrocketing costs that many busi- 
nesses face, which many have been forcing their workers 
to pay for. 

As long as health care remains a commodity, as it will 
under the Clinton plan, there can be no other choice 
than treating the patient as a commodity, one to “fix” at 
the lowest possible cost, or discard as too expensive to 
“repair.” Undocumented workers and their dependents 
will not even have access to Clinton’s health care plan. 

Not only patients, but health care workers as well, are 
treated as commodities. The health care technician, the 
nurse, the doctor— all stand to be measured in terms of 
output, “efficiency,” number of patients treated, time 
spent with patients, etc. Health care workers are dis- 
cussing the layoffs that will occur in hospitals where 
only the very sick will stay. They are concerned about 
the quality of patient care and their own exhaustion if 
fewer workers will be treating sicker patients. 

TWO-TIER HEALTH CARE 

Under the Clinton health plan, access to hospitals and j 
medical specialists has the potential to be decided not so 
much on the basis of medical need, but on the cost for 
treatment. Those with a standard health plan may find 
access limited; those with more expensive plans will have 
easier access. 

In fact, we already live in a two-tier health care sys- 
tem. We have all kinds of new high-tech medicine com- 
ing to the fore: sophisticated diagnostic machines, new 
drug treatments, micro-surgery techniques, the possibil- 
ity of gene therapy as treatment for inborn diseases. And 
yet by all measures these new discoveries are reaching 
only a relatively small, economically privileged sector of 
the population. 

Study upon study has shown that socioeconomic stat- 
us is perhaps the most powerful determinant of health in 
the United States. A recent study in The New England 
Journal of Medicine has shown that in 1986, Americans 
with a yearly income of less than $9,000 had a death rate 
three to seven times higher than those with a yearly in- 
come of $25,000 or more. The gap in mortality between 
the relatively advantaged and the disadvantaged is larger 
than the gap of many other Well-known risk factors, in- 
cluding smoking. ‘ . i ' 

A study in New York City showed that the group with 
the lowest incomes was approximately four times as like- 
ly to be hospitalized as the highest-income group— a dis- 
parity not accounted for by increased incidences of trau- 
■ ma or substance abuse. The difference was particularly 
striking for certain medical illnesses amenable to treat- 
ment outside the hospital, including asthma and diabe- 
tes. The poor were nearly eight times as likely to be hos- 
pitalized for these illnesses as were those with high in- 
comes, and had more severe conditions at the time ol 
hospitalization. 

The poorer health of Black Americans is not a reflec- 
tion of race, as new studies ;on coronary disease and life 
expectancy' have shown; sbciogcohOmlc’ States is the 
prime cause. A recent study of medical care in the innei 
city has shown that lack of primary care physicians tc 
treat the urban poor has led to hospital emergency 
rooms as the only alternative. 

Science by itself cannot solve these most human prob 
' ‘lfemfe’of’eotifety 1 . Something! is 'terribly wrong if all ou: 
f knowledge,' all our sciehce concerning human survival 
does ;not become available, does not benefit our entin 
population, indeed all of humanity- In fact spience, b; 
manifesting in health care the widening socioeconomi 
gap in society, reveals to us in one more way Karl Marx’ 
prescient expression: “To have one basis for science am 
another for life, is a priori a lie.” 

1 ! ! We cannot forge the kind of deep change needed i: 

J ’Qur'hdalth^N iysldm kyifholu^hlri^hizi^ the connec 
tion between that system and our social system, a sys 
tern that we must transform, root and branch. 
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Contradictions wracking Russia 


(continued from page 1) 

tors.” In the end these local leaders will have to produce 
something material, but for now the disintegration has 
started. If Yeltsin doesn’t suppress it this year or next it 
will be too late for him. I don’t know how he can do it ex- 
cept with police force. 

There is, however, a third point of contradiction that 
is the most important one, although many have not yet 
recognized it. It is the basic contradiction in real 
life— between those who possess power in material 
terms, and those who don't possess that kind of pow- 
er— the factory workers and the general population. 
Most of them pay no attention to political events. 

Many of the Russian workers did support Yeltsin dur- 
ing the attempted coup against Gorbachev in August 
1991. I was on the Square in front of the White House 
when Yeltsin stood on the tank. All the people stood 
there under the flag and wept. It was too emotional to 



This cartoon comes from Strike, a Russian newspaper 
Which identities itself in its masthead as "The paper of 
the permanent workers’ striking committee.” The let- 
ters on the arm in the cartoon stand for “Vorkuta Work- 
ers Striking Committee.” The man facing the fist is iden- 
tified as the boss, the chief director of the mine. The 
words above the arm ask the question: “Are you trying 
to play tricks on us?!” 

describe. But most of the people do not yet recognize 
their own interests, that they will eventually be the ones 
who will have to dictate the terms of power. For now, we 
don’t have any such third force which could make a 
stand against the regional powers, against parliament 
and against Yeltsin. 

SEARCH FOR THIRD WAY 
That does not mean there are not small groups, some 
with as many as several thousands, and many are na- 
tionwide. Boris Kagarlitsky’s group calls itself the Party 
of Labor. Another which is oriented to the trade unions 
and is pro-Trotskyist publishes a paper called Strike. It 
has a circulation of 10,000 and gets its financial support 
from the coal miners, but it is too undemocratic, I be- 
lieve, to have broad support among the working people. 

I don’t belong to any party. So far, for me, the views I 
have read in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revo- 
lution 1 have answered, not all, but many of my ques- 
tions. It was combining the two words, Marxism and Hu- 
manism— and the concept of self-organization on the 
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grassroots level— that first attracted me. I discovered 
that you need not be one of the nomenklatura to be a 
Marxist, that you could be a Marxist and believe in the 
people. If the critical situation continues in Russia there 
may be a chance for a second October and maybe even a 
second negation. —Nikolai Zclinski 

1. Philosophy and Revolution has just appeared in Russian 
translation in Russia. For how to order, write News & Letters 
at 59 E. Van Buren, Suite 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 

View from Prague 

Prague, Czech Republic— Undoubtedly Russia 
has to confront many years of a painful economic, social 
and political transformation. While Yeltsin’s victory over 
his adversaries seems for the time being a guarantee 
that the present chaotic system will be developing to- 
wards a market economy, it also seems to indicate that 
the road ahead may not be without surprise turns. Even 
if the real power were to lie not in Yeltsin’s hands and be 
more with the generals, they need him very much as a 
front man towards the West. This does not mean Yeltsin 
would be powerless. 

However, as important as is the question of whom the 
power rests with, it is only one part of Russia’s complex 
problem and of its development. What are the driving 
forces of Russian society? How far are its “new passions 
and forces” discernible? These are the questions of para- 
mount importance. 

Russia’s political scene is not limited to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow in spite of all appearances. It is, however, if 
measured by Western standards, only primordial, being 
born out of chaos. After the fall of the Communist Party 
(CP), there are only two relatively stable structures 
which encompass the whole country: the bureaucracy 
and the army. By bureaucracy I mean the state adminis- 
tration which is, of course, strengthened by other “bu- 
reaucracies”— that of the trade unions, for example, as 
well as remnants of the CP. Since the composition of the 
“soviets” (councils of every level) may change consider- 
ably after the elections, the state administration emerges 
as the only “dependable” force that survives any regime. 

The official trade unions are in a state of decay and 
may be losing much of their power. New, independent 
unions that will better serve the immediate interests of 
the workers will probably emerge, as happened with the 
miners. All we can do for some time is to watch the de- 
velopments to try to understand them. 

—Stephen Steiger 


Urgent appeal 


Under the pretext of suppressing “fascist elements.” 
hundreds of democratic activists were arrested in Mos- 
cow during the Oct. 4 crisis. Leaders of the Federation of 
Independent Trade Unions, the now Party of Labor, and 
the Moscow City Council were rounded up and brutally 
beaten. Among them were Boris Kagarlitsky, Vladimir 
Kondratov, Alexander Segal and . Alexander Kalinin. 
Thanks to an immediate flood of protests from American 
and European friends, these non-violent democratic ac- 
tivists were eventually released. However, every day 
brings new reports of continued attacks os democratic 
newspapers, political parties and independent trade 
union organizations. There is an urgent need for inter- 
national protest and support from trade unionists, aca- 
demics and human rights activists. 

For information on how you can help, write to: Rich- 
ard Greeman, Department of International Languages 
aud Culture* University of Hartford, West Hartford. 
Connecticut 06117. 


Iranian masses under siege 

Tehran, Iran— Sixty million hostages: that is the 
life condition of the people in Iran. Masses are under 
siege by a government ruling with an iron fist and fruit- 
less ideology with no human rights in sight. One cannot 
even voice democracy, since that is considered an insult 
to “Islamic” self-interpreted rules. 

On a recent visit, that is the reality I saw. Life is a 
mere struggle for necessities, and an unnourished mass 
is evident. The population has increased from 34 million 
before 1979 to 60 million today— in part because of Aya- 
tollah Khomeini’s push for an increase in the people, to 
have an army of 20 million to spread Islam. This army of 
children, which translated into “meat for mines” during 
the Iran-Iraq war, is underfed— over one child in three is 
malnourished, according to a recent economic report. - 
And the government, in an agricultural forecast, is pro- , 
jecting famine within two years! J 

Many people sleep in bus stations and mosques, and.: 
while travelling I noticed how children would stare at 
the few people having a meal on the road stops. Workers 
are hired without any protective contract, since business j 
has access to a whole army of unemployed labor. People “ 
are not certain of the future. In talks I had with many ' 
parents, I heard expressed over and over a fear of a dai'k 
and uncertain future for their children— even among the 
high-income families. 

Nor are these conditions the only visible agony of the 
masses. Under the baking summer heat, women are 
forced to don the hejab, covering their body from fore- 
head to toe. This rule is enforced by the feared Komiteh 
members, Pasdaran, who arrest women if they do not 
obey this rule. Punishment ranges from 40 lashes to 
monetary charges. Women are charged 8,000 Rials for 
each manicured fingernail covered by a glove, if they are 
caught. There have also been incidents of rape and mur- 
der of these imprisoned women; this happened to one of 
my relatives. 

And that is not the end of repressing women in Iran. 
Looked upon as second-rate human beings, they are 
banned from attaining proper education and are actually 
prohibited from studying such subjects as mechanical 
and electrical engineering. A woman can only travel with 
her father or husband; a single woman is looked upon as 
a prostitute. 

This situation forces many young women into mar- 
riage. Within three weeks of my stay in Iran, I was ap- 
proached and told of three different women who would 
be ready to marry me. This is just short of selling women 
in the bazaars of this nation. Due to economic hardship, 
prostitution is making a comeback in Iran, often under 
the guise of “religious marriage,” called Sigheh, whereby 
a woman becomes an Islamic wife for as short a time as 
one hour! 

But men, too, are not spared from the atrocity of this 
government. They are harassed in the streets by the 
Pasdaran for even not walking properly! Many people 
prefer not to step outside, for fear of being picked on by 
a Pasdar, even in remote areas away from cities. People 
keep a watch for these “guardians,” who in reality are 
unprincipled opportunists with access to more food and 
illegal liquors and all the perks that a fascist government 
gives to its thugs to protect it. 

Meanwhile, Western nations and multinational corpo- 
rations are using this opportunity to squeeze the last 
drop of resources out of Iran, which now is indebted for 
some $20 billion. 

Both under Islamic fundamentalism, and in the capi- 
talist so-called “market economy” that is presented as 
the “democratic alternative” to the religious hard-liners, 
human beings suffer. That suffering will continue until a 
humanistic alternative is worked out in the minds of the 
masses. —Iranian revolutionary 


U.S./U.N. and Neo-Duvalierist repression 


The assassination of Guy Malary, Minister of Justice 
in Haiti, and two of his aides, followed a three-month es- 
calation of political violence by the nation’s military 
leaders that by t&e middle of Ocfoher has claimed more 
. than a hundred lives! Malary wad serVing in the “.con- 
sensus” government of Robert Malval, in ahtitipatiori of 
Jean-Bertrand AristideVreturn as President. 

j ; i: : ■: The abrupt pull-out of UN, personnel followed both;the 
killing of Malary and the failure by the U.S. to land 
troops. at Port-au-Prince. Bill. Clinton . declared that the 
“vit^l U.S. inteijests” at stake to be the protection of 
American-' shotes from* refrigeel asserting their right to 
• flee. Haiti }vas braced for the landing of some 218 mili- 
tary personnel, as part of a force to include 600 U.S'. 
troops and 567 police monitors. They were stopped by 
armed intimidation at the docks by hundreds of plain- 
1 iclqtjips Y'ajtaphes,” operating under, the direction of 
/ -Chiefof Police Lt. CoJ. Joseph- Micliel Francois. ' 

The UN plan required enormous concessions from 
Aristide, especially the acceptance of a multi-national 
force and an amnesty, signed by Aristide on October 4, 
for all political crimes during the period from the coup to 
thg Accords, Thop Accords required the departure of 
Army Commander Raoul ‘Cedras* arid the transfer of Lt. 
Col. Francois, who was the prime force behind the Sep- 
tember 1991 coup, and- who is widely known to be the 
strongman of the regime. ’ . ' ' 

The cause of the UN Mission’s early demise was not 
any “surprise” change of heart by military officers, but 
had everything to do with the UN’s primal urge to sup- 
plant the resistance that the Haitian people have offered 


the military- feeujjhbtit the last rijifo yfears. The resiit 1 - 
ance of the lavdladslehfe (after lavalad for “flood,” mean- 
ing supporters of Aristide) had up until September in- 


cluded open-air demonstrations and church meetings at 
which the mass and student organizations were repre- 
sented. 

The UN mission was founded on a complete reliance 
upon the existing Haitian armed forces to “discourage 
civil unrest.” While it included construction projects 
(roads, Wells and new army barracks), the aim was to 
professionalize the army arid create “anew police force.” 

UN modernfzation projects haYe been presided over by 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali,, whose supreme contempt for 
politics conducted in places without air-conditioning was 
evident in his open disdain for Aristide, to whom in re- 
ferring to the Accords he snapped, “Just sign it, don’t 
examine it.” : : 

By contrast with the armed mob at the docks, popular 
organizations had announced their opposition to the in- 
ternational force well in advance. On August 6 the 
Papaye Peasants Movement declared its fierce opposition 
to “all forms of occupation of the country,” including 
the occupation of Haiti by the Haitian military. While 
confirming its support for Aristide, the statement de- 
nounced the Governors Island Accords, saying “national 
reconciliation is not possible as long as repression lasts.” 

A statement; by fifteen popular organizations was 
broadcast on Radio Metropble, also denouncing the in- 
tervention. While demanding Aristide’s immediate and 
unconditional return, they condemned the decision “to 
send a multinational force into the country under the 
fallacious pretext of assuring President Aristide’s securi- 
ty-” 

Whether or not the character of the intervention was 
the necessary result of Aristide’s embrace of foreign gov- 
ernments to mediate a resolution, the clear* restilt is divi- 
sion among Haitians abroad over what role' international 
organizations should play. —Cal Brown 
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Front the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


On the 20th anniversary of the publication o 


Marxist-Humanism’s origin 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 


Editor’s note: This month marks the 20th an- 
niversary of the publication of one of the most 
important works of Marxist-Humanism— Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. As 
part of our effort to stimulate new discussion 
on the meaning of this work for today, we are 
here publishing, for the first time anywhere, 
excerpts of Dunayevskaya’s speech of April 18, 
1976, which she entitled, “Our Original Contri- 
bution to the Dialectic of the Absolute Idea as 
New Beginning: In Theory, and Leadership, and 
Practice.” Because it so explicitly projects the 
unique contribution of Marxist-Humanism as 
against all other post-Marx Marxists, we plan 
to publish a special section of discussion on this 
document in our next issue. You are welcome 
to contribute to this ongoing process of dia- 
logue and discussion. The full document can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 
microfilm #5622. 


I. We have to begin with what is new in our contribu- 
tion, because we have been so anxious to stress we are a 
continuity from Marx and Lenin (and we certainly are), 
and we’ve been so anxious to stress that we couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been without Marx and Lenin (which again, 
we couldn’t have been), that we have underplayed what 
is absolutely new, not just in relationship to a lot of no- 
bodies who call themselves Marxists, but in relationship 
to our founders themselves. And because we have over- 
emphasized their contribution, without which we 
couldn’t possibly have been, it is necessary to then think 
backwards right now. 

No one was greater than Marx. No one needs to be 
convinced of that fact. However, when it comes to the 
Absolute Idea, it isn’t only that the young Marx got so 
thoroughly disgusted with Absolutes by the time he dis- 
covered his new continent of thought, that he said that’s 
the end of that, I’ll return to it some other time. 1 It is 
that when he did return— and in his greatest work he 
did— it was already as practice, and not as something 
that would help us grasp it by having a foundation. 

For example, at the height of Capital, we see him 
breaking up the Absolute Idea by speaking about the 
general absolute law of capitalist accumulation. But its 
opposite was always taken to be only the unemployed 
army— and not the absolutely, totally opposite which we 
take it to be now. Marx only mentioned it as “the new 
passions and new forces for the reconstruction of socie- 
ty.” The negation of the negation at that point certainly 
wasn’t spelled out. 2 

Lenin certainly paid a lot more attention to Absolute 
Idea. We have that chapter commented on more than 
any other chapter in Hegel’s Science of Logic. But he, 
too, had to concentrate, as all of us have to concentrate, 
on what is concrete for our age. What was concrete for 
his age was, as we know, the transformation into oppo- 
site. But he threw out the last half of the last paragraph 
of Absolute Idea and said, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. It did make a difference, and my Letters on the 
Absolute Idea of 1953 spend something like 12 pages ar- 
guing against him for leaving out that last half a para- 
graph. 


EVEN MORE IMPORTANT, Chapter 1 of Capital 
was always in Lenin’s mind as he was reading. We have 


1. This is a reference to the conclusion of Marx’s 1844 “Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic” in his Economic and Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts of 184 4. 

2. This is a reference to Marx’s discussion of “The Historical 
Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” in chapter 32 of Capital, 
Vol. I. See Marx’s Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 1975), p. 
929. 
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stressed that Lenin says Universal, Particular, Individu- 
al was exactly what Marx had in mind when he wrote 
Capital. But Lenin never says anything about fetishism. 
When he was referring to Universal, Particular and Indi- 
vidual, he was referring to the section just before the fe- 
tishism of commodities, when Marx explains how we 
came from barter to sales to money to capital. 

In other words, the fetishism of commodities, as the 
dead labor sucking the living labor, and as the fact that 
you not only were exploited, but you actually had become 
an appendage to a machine— that was not concrete for 
Lenin. In fact, at one point— even though it wasn’t at 
the stage where he was working with the Absolute 
Idea— he was “taken in,” so to speak, by the Taylor sys- 


tem. He wondered whether that was just capitalistic, or 


whether it could be used if you had soviets and you saw 
that it wasn’t exploitative, and so forth. 

So that whether we take our very founders, Marx and 
Lenin, or any of the Hegelian Marxists: Lukacs when he 
was at his best, Marcuse when he was at his best, 
Adorno when he was at his best, the East Europeans 
when they were at their best— in an actual revolu- 
tion— no one, no one, had formulated or even given us 
any indication that if you are going to break your head 
over Absolute Idea, it would be as a new beginning. 
That’s our original contribution. 

It isn’t only that we did this great thing by saying Ab- 
solute isn’t absolute in the ordinary sense of the 
word— it’s the unity of theory and practice; Absolute 
isn’t absolute in the bourgeois sense of the word— it’s 
the question of the unity of the material and the ideal. 
But who ever said Absolute was a new beginning? None 
but us. And if we don’t understand that original contri- 
bution— that we have to begin with the totality— then 
we won’t know what a new beginning is. A new begin- 
ning could just be that we discovered the four forces of 
revolution. We’re certainly very proud of that— but that 
isn’t all we’re saying. 

In fact, I would say that if there’s anything we do un- 
derstand, it’s the movement from practice. We certainly 
have that imbedded in our being. We do understand that 
part of the Absolute. We do not understand the other 
part, Absolute Idea as second negativity. And until we do 
understand it, we will not be able to project. Therefore 
we must return to Chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, and read it with altogether new eyes. It is not just 
that we’re challenging, or threatening, or saying some- 
thing that sounds great and philosophic, but all the ram- 
ifications of that. 

Hegel died in 1831. He was the greatest philosopher 
that ever lived. It is now 1976, and it was 1953 when I 
broke through on the three last syllogisms in the Philos- 
ophy of Mind. I never bothered to look up the philosoph- 
ic scholars. I was sure they had dealt with it in their 
bourgeois way. I found out that nobody in the world had 
done it. It was then I found out that Hegel himself 
hadn’t put them in until 1830, the year before he died. 
He had left it at Paragraph #574 in 1817. I think the 
first time I saw anything written about it was in the 
1960s and that was a whole decade after I developed it. 

Paragraph #574 says “this is a summation of what I 
did, and what I did explains my conclusions, Absolute 
Idea.” So why did he suddenly decide to add three para- 
graphs? To say “a summation” evidently didn’t satisfy 
him the year before he died. In the first of the three, 
Paragraph #575, Logic, Nature, Mind (the three vol- 
umes of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sci- 
ences) are not simply the names of what Hegel wrote. 
Nature, the center part, is not just the second book. The 
center part, the middle, contains the whole; it looks both 
forward and backward, and therefore, that is really the 
key point. 

MARX SAID THAT ANY PROLETARIAN could 
have told Hegel that he should have begun with material 
things first. Everyone says it’s a good thing Lenin didn’t 


know that’s what Marx said ? because he wouldn’t have 


( I 


3. The “Taylor system” refers to the system of scientific man-, 
agement based on time-motion studies, developed around the 
turn of the century by Frederick Taylor. In another context 
Lenin referred to the Taylor system as “mads enslavement by 
the machine.” See Lenin’s Collected Works, Vol. 20 (Moscow: 
Progress, Publishers, 1964), pp. 152-54. 

' 4. DunayevfeflaVai ‘‘Letlers on Hegel’s Absolutes” of May 12 
and 20, 1953 are available in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989). 


is the middle, the mediation, the center, the greatness 
from which the whole flows. What did that mean to us in 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency? I said it meant we had to 
dig deeper into philosophy; we couldn’t stop with state- 
capitalism. We must see that this was new —this move- 
ment from practice and this movement from theory are 
a. unity. 

Paragraph #577 is even crazier than #575 and #576 
were. Hegel has lived all his life on Logic, but when he 
comes to #577, instead of turning it to let Logic now be- 
come the center, Hegel just throws it out altogether. He 
says what we’re dealing with is Seif-Thinking Idea. In 
the whole thing, he has one single tiny sentence on eter- 
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nity after the Self-Thinking Idea which has thrown out, 
replaced, Logic. 'E T-E U" v 

Now if that’s what it means— and Hegel throws out 
his Logic— what could be greater? He says the Self- 
Thinking Idea is the self-bringing forth of liberty. That’s 
when we already have it, the revolution is here, and ev- 
erything is ready for not putting things off for the day 
after. It’s right here and you better go do it and think it 
and everybody be part of the dialectic. 


dared say, “isn’t that great that Hegel goes from Logic 
to Nature— he’s extending a hand to historical material- 
ism. Therefore, that chapter is the most central. The 
most ideal is really the most practical— terrific and mag- 
nificent!” 

I came to this part and said, if it turns both backward 
and forward, it isr^’t just the remembrance of things 
past, but he’s also' seeing *th4 future imbedded in there. 
That means there must be a movement from practice to 
theory that’s itself a form of theory. This was on May 
20, 1953. There hadn’t yet been the June 17th revolt. 
Everybody thought I was crazy— all this worry about 
what Stalin’s death mearit arid that it wasn’t going to 
stand still. It is the period from March to June when 
Stalin died and when the East German revolt broke out 
that we’re concerned with— these few months. When I 
broke through on the Absolute Idea, May 12 and 20, it 
was in anticipation of what was actually occurring. 4 
, Jn the next paragraph, #576, Nkture ‘becomes first; 
Mind becomes second, and Logic is the erid. i>b now Mind - 


What do we mean by the cogency of dialectics of nega- 
tivity for pur period of mass revolutions? What do we 
mean by Absolute Idea as new beginning? When we keep 
stressing, correctly, that it’s a unity of theory and prac- ; 
tice, we do not know the double negation as being within 
each one.., ! have stated many, many times that second c - ; 
negativity is not just when you come to the Absolute ) 
Idea, but that you experience second negativity at every , , 

single stage— and since everybody’s always saying, 

“Don’t give your first reaction, wait for second negativi- 
ty,” you would think we certainly understand second i 
negativity. But until it becomes concrete, we don’t.; i \ > y 

THERE IS ONE THING that I want to include , 
here, in relationship to Sartre and Fanon on the ques- 
tion of Particular. Wd’ve always talked against the fixed i ; i 
Particular, nationalized property = socialism. But Uni- 
versal, Particular and Individual are the three main cat- , ; 
egories of the Doctrine of the Notion. Particular is your ■ /? ; . 
first negation of the Universal when it’s abstract,; and 
Individual is the total concretization when it’s Individu- i 
alism which lets nothing interfere with its Universalism, 
that is, Freedom. 

The idea is that when it’s not fixed, Particular is the 
way to get to the second negativity; there is no other way 
to get tq it. And what Fanon expressed so passionately 
Was thki he did ndt'mean? that Negroes ate not a Partic- rr •: 
ular. He meant that Negritude is the Particular which is 
Universal. That is what he meant by “national con- 
sciousness that is not nationalism but is a form of inter- 
nationalism.” He certainly did some very beautiful 
things on tjie difference between national consciousness 

that makes, yqu.prou^ of fee. her jta^e’ ormakds’ybtrreal- ‘ ' < 
ize that (this is a contribution, 1 and rationalism ’which he 1 ' ! 
absolutely rqjqcted because, he yvas a total international- ( - 
ist and revolutionary. , 

...The fixed Particular is absolutely wrong and will kill 
you. But when it’s not fixed, when it’s a stage in the de- 
velopment of the concretization, that is the only way to 
get to second negativity. ( ' 

What ljm drying ;to ^tygssijpre now .are certain stages 

in ChdRlpri 1 .which must ,b'e trashed’ qs coticrbth? YbU ! 9 > 

i * : 1 A ktSjSf.SJVJLs. <• 
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have to say to yourself: it Absolute Idea means 'hew be- 
ginnings, it means that in talking to such and such a 
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son, I have to present the whole of philosophy and 
rxist-Humanism. It is not enough to say, “we agree 
;h you on the question of welfare or whatever.” The 
sstion of welfare or whatever becomes a way not only 
you learning something from them, but of them hav- 
; an awful lot to learn from you, because they get an 
tirely new interpretation of the problem that had been 
thering them. 

***** 

[I. We would have leaped very much ahead if we knew 
at, and therefore did not take “philosophy, not philos- 
her” to mean, “good, I don’t have to depend on Raya 
somebody; isn’t that great, I can be myself.” If in- 


volution 

i Marx to Mao 


laya Dunayevskaya attempted to save Marx 
om interpretations which, in the name of sys- 
ms established through political revolutions, 
strict the revolutionary significance of the phi- 
sophy behind his theory... early in this century, 
ikacs and Korsch had proposed a similar, Hege- 
tn reading. Yet a notable difference separates 
aya Dunayevskaya' s from those earlier posi- 
ons. Their interpretation had limited the revo- 
itionary impact of Hegel’s philosophy to the 
)cio-political order. Dunayevskaya aims at a to- 
il liberation of the human person— not only 
•om the ills of a capitalist society but also from 
le equally oppressive State capitalism of estab- 
shed communist governments. She assumes 
ithin her theory of class struggle issues as di- 
erse as feminism, black liberation, and even the 
ew nationalism of third world countries. The 
ieory turned into praxis in a movement that 
a me to be named ‘Marxist Humanism. ’’’—Louis 
*upre ' 
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tead you recognized what the historic and organization- 
1 responsibility means if you are going to be the philos- 
phy and the philosopher, we would have a very differ- 
nt situation than what we do.... 5 

LET’S BREAK down the question of poli&calization. 
Vhen we have to answer to state-capitalists, and they’re 
I.L.R. James’ kind of people, it’s easy. We say he 
ouldn’t work out the Absolute Idea; he refused Marxist- 
iumanism— and state-capitalism without Marxist-Hu- 
nanism is simply abstract. But one of our discussions on 
itate-capitalism in California was with ISers, 6 and they 
hink that the only reason they reject philosophy is be- 
:ause they want a short cut to revolution, and they think 
hey are better organizers than we are, and therefore, 
hey can make it. They think they can show us how to 
popularize our Absolute Idea. 

It’s not only that we have plenty better examples 
about popularization than they do, from Engels down, 
and nobody can shine Engels’ shoes. But the point is 
hat unless we can present the totality of our philosophy 
m our politicalization, then the ISers can say, I agree 
vith you absolutely— the problem is state-capital- 
ism— which, in fact, means 1) they have reduced -philoso- 
phy to economics, and 2) they refuse to grapple with phi- 
losophy “ih and of itself,” as if it is sufficient just to 
have it “in the back of one’s head.” , 

So the question keeps going back to the same thing; 
what would the transition point of politicalization in our 
form mean? On what level would we argue with other 
tendencies, which I’m certainly very much in favor of do- 
ing. 

Take the IS position on Portugal. On the one hand, it 
seems we have gotten closer to them because we have, in 
a sense, critically supported PRP-BR. 7 * * In the discussion 
I had with the IS people who wanted to talk to me, I 
said: isn’t at a fact -that you guys are so crazy about ihe 
party to lead that you certainly appreciate what a party 
is, you certainly appreciate what a leader is, and yet you 


5. In her introductory remarks to this presentation, 
Dunayevskaya, said, “Because the originality of our philosophic 
contribution is not fully grasped, the whdl^ disdubsiOn on' ’phi- 
losophy, not philosopher’ is misunderstood, so that the historic 
responsibility each one must work out Is totally neglected. We 
have yet to develop what I call a nucleus of philosophic 
leadership.” Space considerations prevent us from reproduc- 
ing her introductory comments in full. 

6. “ISers” refers to the International Socialists, an indepen- 

dent Left organization in the U.S. in the 1970s, many ‘of whose 1 

member? ’fcotskyisC ^ersUasibrf. The* leader of the 

British international Socialists- 11 now Mow if dsf the* Sdclairit 

Workers Party— is Tony Cliff. 


don’t even mention the woman’s name who is the head 
of the PRP-BR that you support? I’m sure I’ll find more 
to disagree about with her than you will. But you don’t 
even mention her name. You don’t pay any attention to 
the fact that she, at least, posed the question of a new re- 
lationship of theory to practice. 

Their answer— as if it were a point of gossip— was that 
Tony Cliff is the biggest male chauvinist you ever saw. 
As if it were nothing that the biggest leader in your or- 
ganization is the biggest male chauvinist! (I said I guess 
I didn’t know it because I was so busy fighting them on 
philosophy and state-capitalism I never even realized 
there was anything else involved.) 

We can’t allow them at any point to use something like 
that* as if it were just a point of gossip. We have to say 
that politicalization to us means that whether we take 
up Portugal or whether we take some other question in 
which no woman question is involved (though I don’t 
know how many questions are possible that don’t in- 
volve the women), what we have to raise is: what is the 
movement from practice to theory that we insist is itself 
a form of theory? What is the significance that the head 
of PRP-BR is a woman? And how can a leader so full of 
vanguardism and leadership, leadership, leadership, fail 
to note that simple fact? Isn’t that a deliberate, con- 
scious, inevitable result of not seeing what arose from 
the movement from practice? 

UNTIL WE ASK those kinds of questions in a con- 
crete proletarian and political way, we will constantly fall 
into the trap that “they are better organizers,” and if 
only we popularized our philosophy, we could win them 
over philosophically too. They order their people into the 
factories and they go in. But what is the end of all these 
numbers that they achieved, while we only had two or 
three? They have a lot of caucuses with the unions. 

Whatever the line is on a concrete thing... nobody goes 
back to the original Marx or the original Lenin, much 
less the original of what do you think is making the con- 
tribution for your own age. There is nothing more im- 
portant for us at this Convention than to see that we 
have a philosophic nucleus. 

III. We can’t think that we are meeting that task by 
just saying, we recognize that it’s not Substance but 
Subject. We certainly do know how to listen to the prole- 
tariat but that is not the whole task... I really do think 
that our comrades are better than anybody in the world 
on knowing how to listen, on taking down and not trying 
to editorialize what we listen to. But Subject isn’t all 
there is to subjectivity, in a universal sense, because sub- 
jectivity in the universal sense includes the theory. It 
cannot be complete until you’re just as good in taking 
down that self-determination of the Idea as you are at 

taking down the Subject talking.... . .v'to:? 

***** 

The reason we don’t have a philosophic nucleus is be- 
cause we have not brought out the originality of our con- 
tribution. Until we do appreciate the originality of what 
we present, we cannot really bring out how great Marx 
is, or how great Lenin is, even though we have brought 
something new. The perfect example of that is Lenin and 
“lower and deeper.” Do you know how many millions of 
times that man must have read that in Marx? But it was 
never presented as if it were original. 

BEFORE HE RETURNED TO HEGEL, Lenin’s 
interpretation of lower and deeper, to the extent to 
which he had repeated it at all, was— this is the latest 
thing we do. It did not mean to him a break: a total and 
complete and absolute break with trade unions and with 


7. The “PRP-BR” refers to the Revolutionary Party of the 
Proletariat/Revolutionary Brigades, an independent Left organi- 
zation in Portugal during that country’s revolution in 1974-75. 
This group, headed by Isabel do Carmo, raised the perspective 
of apartidarismo (anti-partyism) for the first time within the 
Marxist movement. For a discussion of the Portuguese revolu- 
tion and the role of the PRP-RR Within' it, see Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1985), 
pp. 127-34. .. . 


every thing they were so proud of doing in the Second 
International. Marx had told them, once the Paris Com- 
mune appeared, that the British proletariat, as great as 
it was and as much as it had helped establish the First 
International, was good for nothing. Those he chose for 
lower and deeper were the unskilled workers, the Irish 
workers. 

Until something becomes concrete for you because you 
have made such a great contribution yourself, you can’t 
bring it out in the other person. Lenin couldn’t have 
brought that out as the greatest thing in Marx as long as 
he was busy telling the workers they should have 
unions; they should also have political parties; they 
should appreciate the intellectuals that would bring so- 
cialism to them. The greatness of Lenin being ready to 
break with himself was what made him understand 
Marx in a way he never understood him before, and 
what made him write that you better know the whole of 
the Science of Logic, every single word of it, or you don’t 
understand Chapter 1 of Capital. 

If we appreciate how great our contribution is, we 
really can make it clear to the people we talk with. We’re 
not taking away from Marx by giving ourselves credit for 
our original contribution. We are showing that we in our 
age saw this and, therefore, first appreciated Marx. 
When Marx said, accumulation of capital on the one 
hand and the unemployed army on the other, he also 
said new passions and new forces. The “new passions 
and new forces” in Chapter 9 of Philosophy and Revoiu- 
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tion is something that has been in Marx since 1867 and 
nobody saw it until we took it out this late in the game. 
That’s what they must see. That’s what I mean by not 
having a philosophic nucleus. 

The greatest shock to Lenin when he became ill was 
that he didn’t have anyone to leave his mantle to. It was 
too late. 

• ...' V. •• ' ’• * * * * .’ 

We have to tackle the question of the Particular as the 
way to the real mediation, because I think that’s what 
everybody is grappling with and it’s very, very important 
to get it. That’s why I want to develop this fetishism in 
relation to Lenin. For Lenin not to understand the fe- 
tishism of commodities is fantastic, because Lenin was 
always in economics. He was far above Luxemburg. She 
was in a very technologically developed country, and was 
already seeing imperialism. Because she hadn’t seen the 
fetishism of commodities, Luxemburg was wanting to 
fight imperialism and being very conscious on that. But 
on the other hand, everyone failed on the fetishism of 
commodities, including Adorno. The point is that it is 
impossible to see fetishism until 1) it is very, very highly 
developed, and 2) until you appreciate that these new 
passions and new forces are the only ones that will really 
rip it out. ' •/•xto 1 '.-: 

You have to know Chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revo- 
lution awfully well, and be able to work it out yourself, 
because you never know what to do concretely until it 
comes because each concrete thing brings out a million 
new developments. If we work at this Convention to be 
proud of ourselves and to work out what was absolutely 
new that Wasn’t there, we will also be able to explain 
Marx and Lenin. At this point, the philosophic nucleus is 
our answer, our problem, our task.... 
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POLITICALIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY VS. THE 
‘NEW WORLD ORDER’ IN SOMALIA. BOSNIA, HAITI 


1 have been thinking about the catego- 
ry of “politicalization,” as Raya 
Dunayevskaya discusses it in the 1987 
essay you reprinted in the Bosnia pam- 
phlet. She speaks of the meaning of 
politicalization “in Marx’s new conti- 
nent of thought as the uprooting of the 
capitalist state, its withering away, so 
that new humanist forms like the Paris 
Commune, 1871, can emerge.” In 1993, 
more than ever, if you practice 
“politicalization” separate from philoso- 
phy, it separates you from reality and 
revolution. You just end up choosing one 
side or another of the existing super- 
structure— which has a lot to do with 
why so much of the Left is now falling 
apart. 

Iranian Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

I like the coverage of San Francisco’s 
crackdown on the homeless in the Octo- 
ber N&L. You might find interesting 
that the editor of “S.F. Bay Guardian” 
made a parallel between Mayor Jordan’s 
fanaticism and the U.S. role in Somalia, 
suggesting that the city’s plan “to cope 
with homelessness by first arresting and 
then helping the downtrodden” was 
“bomb ’em and feed ’em, San Francisco 
style.” 

Oakland resident 
California 

..." *|t _ * 

A Black woman friend of mine who 
works with a community organization 
on Chicago’s South Side told me a story 
which really brought home what Soma- 
lia means to many African Americans. 
She came home from work recently to 
find a Marine recruiter in her living 
room. When she demanded to know 
what he was doing there he informed 
her that her eldest son— who had just 
graduated from college— had just agreed 
to sign up for the Marines. Apart from 
her rage at the recruiter’s invasion of 
her family, she is now terrified that her 
son could be sent to Somalia where he 
could be killed fighting other Black peo- 
ple."'; 

■ Feminist 
Chicago 

•-!: :}: * 

The “grassroots” organizing to bring 
U.S. troops home from Somalia draws a 
parallel to the anti-war movement dur- 
ing U.S. involvement in Vietnam. But 
the push for “U.S. out of Somalia” (and 
out of Haiti, and never to Bosnia) is not 
coming from those who have a critique 
of American militarism and imperialism, 
but from a right-wing populist isolation- 
ism, which is also racist and building up 
an anti-immigrant hysteria. The major- 
ity of the Left cannot deal with complex 
situations like Haiti (where, after years 
of propping up fascism, the U.S. govern- 
ment is, for the moment, “supporting” 
democracy) or Bosnia (where U.S. impe- 
rialism is not “the enemy”), and so is 
largely silent on these intense global cri- 
ses. But handing the banner of anti-in- 
terventionism oyer to the right wing 
only weakens any movement that might 
now be developing right here at home. 

Revolutionary anti-interventionist 
Los Angeles 

_ 4* si* ❖ 

Not knowing Mihailo Markovic per- 
sonally, I have no explanation for his 
transformation from a Marxist dissident 
in former Yugoslavia to a major support- 
er of the current regime in Serbia. He 
may be satisfied now living at the “top,'” 
which of course is a question of charac-^ 
ter, not of philosophy. Seen from the 
outside it cannot be understood, for oth- 
erwise a philosopher of his calibre 
should very clearly see the nature of 
Milosevic’s regime— the more so as the 
members of the Praxis group had re- 
vealed the roots of Yugoslav “socialism.” 
But the “interests” of human beings are 
often what turns the scales and 
are— from the point of view of anybody 
else —“irrational.” This is how I see it. 

Correspondent 
Prague, The Czech Republic 

* # * i 

We see outbreaks of protest and rebel- 
lion, and the impact of the L.A. rebellion 
last year is still being felt. But domestic 
consciousness lags behind the interna- 
tional solidarity needed. There is no vi- 
able opposition to - the U.S./UN “New 
World Order,” no effective conscious-, 
ness about the situation in Bosnia, So- 
'rMllaf, Ru’ssia or anywhere else. Liberal- 



type loyal opposition seems the most we 
see. There is also too much complicity 
with the inhumanity being perpetrated 
against immigrants and undocumented 
workers here. Opposition based on hu- 
manism is a viable position in today’s 
world, but obviously much work needs 
to be done. 

D.A. 

North Carolina 

* * * 

In the world today, “order” is put up 
as an icon, as the only alternative to 
“chaos,” which is defined negatively. 
But who benefits from this “order”? At 
my college campus now, a security offi- 
cer can stop you any time and ask you to 
show your ID— we have a pass card sys- 
tem in place at the Claremont Colleges! 

I’ve been involved in planning a Wom- 
en’s Action Coalition (WAC) protest ac- 
tion against the right-wing Christian 
group “Focus on the Family,” and have 
been thinking about the pull of funda- ■ 
mentalism, which appeals to a sense of. 
“order.” The rulers get away with their 
sloganeering, and we cannot ourselves 
respond just with sound bites. The Left ■ 
cannot work a way out of the current 
crises until it grasps that there are deep 
philosophic questions facing us now. 

Radical feminist 
Pomona, Cal. 


CONTRADICTORY 
VOICES 
ON RAP 


I found “The contradictory voices of 
hip hop,” in the October issue offensive 
in its unnecessary repetition of the in- 
sulting words most rappers use to refer 
to women. I don’t think Robert Delaney 
realizes what it means to a woman to 
constantly be assaulted by these words 
rapped out of passing boom boxes. The 
rappers he holds up as the “flip side” of 
mainstream rap misogyny are a tiny mi- 
nority. When Delaney says that “Raya 
Dunayevskaya refers to Black masses as 
vanguard,” is he saying rap is revolu- 
tionary? Dunayevskaya saw Black 
masses as vanguard when they put 
“American civilization on trial,” as they 
have done throughout U.S. history. 
Whatever revolutionary potential Dela- 
ney thinks rap has is neutralized so long 
as it aligns itself with the- most virulent 
women-hating ever to be expressed in 
public. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 


I liked that a young Black man was 
willing to write seriously about the atti- 
tudes to women in hip hop music, and 
did it in relation to themes of Black na- 
tionalism in hip hop, because I think 
what is at stake, in part, is how African- 
American youth— men and wom- 
en— define liberation. He made it clear 
that there is more than one voice within 
hip hop itself: the brutal, misogyhist 
voice, but also the Nation of Islam whrrt- 
an on a pedestal Voice, and the voices of 
the women rappers themselves. It r^akes 
me angry that people who attack rap oft 
ten only hear the first voice, because 
that just adds to the way Black women’g 
ideas are always getting ignored. I would 
like to see a future article specifically on 
the women rappers. ' '• * f v 

Student of Black history \ 
Chicago 


As a Black, woman who is familiar 
with some music by women rappers and 
one who especially likes the work of 
Queen Latifah, I was angered to see an 
article printed in News & Letters by 
Robert Delaney, “The , contradictory, 
voices of hip hop.” What I find objection-! 
able is Delaney’s unconscionable projec- 
tion of misogynist language against 
women which exists within a lot of rap 
music. Although I am not fier any kind of 
“censorship,” I must say that I do have 
the same reaction to the words Delaney 

\ used as I would if the wor d “n ” had 

■ appeared on paper! - j • ■ • • * - ‘ '• ■ 

’ • ' 1 • Diane Defe 1 

Chicago 


| Readers’ Views 



WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 


Some 400 passionate, angry women, 
and a small number of male allies, 
marched through the streets of down- 
town Long Beach on Saturday night Oct. 

2, chanting with rage at the endless epi- 
demic of male violence against women, 
and with determination to realize wom- 
en’s collective power: “We have the pow- 
er, We have the right: The streets are 
ours— Take back the night!” 

Prior to the march and rally, the coali- 
tion of mainly white women planning 
the event had had many internal dis- 
putes, centering primarily around issues 
of whether or not to allow male partici- 
pation, and how and to what extent to 
reach out to communities of women of 
color. These questions were never fully 
resolved, and continue to need further 
discussion within the feminist communi- 
ty. 

Take-Back-the-NIghter 
Long Beach, Cal. 

:Jr * * 

Mayor Jordan’s task force here on 
welfare fraud, led by Joan Bennett, is 
harassing poor women and extorting 
money from them. One woman was 
threatened with arrest if she didn’t sign 
a statement that she didn’t report 
wages. Since she has children at home, 
and was worried only about getting back 
to them, she signed. The “investigation” 
accused her of owing $18,000. They 
“prove” this by talking to neighbors, 
who are threatened with being investi- 
gated if they refuse to corroborate the 
charges. She has her phone tapped, etc. 
She said: “I have to fight this. I have 
four kids I have to teach that you do not 
just submit to harassment.” To get more 
information, or send words of support, 
please write to Women’s Action Coali- 
tion, The Women’s Building, Box 25, 
3543 18th Street, San Francisco, CA 
94110. 

WAC member 
San Francisco 

* . ■ * ;• # ;; 1; '/['■' t '■ 

Your publication is one of the most 
uncompromising and comprehensive 
analyses of the times we live in. I work 
at the only women’s magazine in Namib- . g 
ia, Sister Namibia Collective. WeYe in 
the process of building up a resource 
center and N&L is a great asset. We con- 
gratulate you on your work. 

Sister Namibia 

PO Box 60100, Katutitra 
Windhoek, Namibia 



WRL CALENDAR 

1 The War’ Resisters League annual 
Peace Calendar is a 5 Vi X.8V2 desk r calen- 
dar, spiral bound. This year it has 128 
pages featuring vegetarian recipes, com- 
plete with a recipe index. They cost only 
$12, including the postage and cam be or- ; 
dered from WRL, 339 Lafayette St., 
NYC 10012. Your readers probably know 
that the WRL has been around for, 70 
years, helps military resisters and 1 bourn 
ters military recruitment. 

War Resister 
New York 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION? 

Most youth get their information from 
school or TV so they don’t know what’s 
1 , really happening in the wbrld. The capi- ! 
, * talist media doesn’t tell even half of the 
truth. We have to keep that in mind 
when we talk with youth. We should also 
stop calling all people under 18 “high 
school youth.” I used to get mad about 
that when I was still in jr. high. And 
: what about the unemployed youth? And 
why should we limit our lives just to ed- , , 
1 1 ucation! and the oppression; ye iS^P 1 Wi 1 j 
school? We heed more articles about the 
juvenile justice system, and youth sui- 


cide, and racism, and sexual harassment. 
Youth want to know what is going on 
and why. 

Youthful freedom fighter 
San Francisco 

. : * * * 

In school, we don’t learn how capital- 
ist ideas permeate our education. It tells 
you a lot that University of California is 
cutting down on liberal arts and human 
studies. They only want to teach us how 
to get ahead. The schools are just facto- 
ries producing labor for the market. 
N&L should get out to the schools to 
reach students because that’s where the 
ideas of capitalism begin. 

Youth 
San Francisco 

Governor Engler pushed a plan 
through the Michigan legislature to 
eliminate all property tax revenues for 
school funding which, in the name of 
achieving more equitable spending for 
schools, permits only the richest dis- 
tricts to levy any future property tax to 
raise revenue above what the state will 
provide. His much -promoted concept of 
“schools of choice” means that a private 
entity (a church, a business, an individu- 
al) can set up a “charter school” and get 
the state-mandated per-pupil amount for 
each student. With transportation not 
funded, inner city and rural students 
have no real choice, and the concept of 
educational equity is lost in the shuffle. 
To Black Detroit, the “two-tier” charac- 
ter of American capitalism keeps appear- 
ing in new forms. It will take a profound 
and ongoing revolution to uproot it. 

White mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Education is needed not only in the 
ghetto, but mostly for the politicians and 
media. The violence waged against the 
young people— with no food, no job, no 
recognition— it just can’t continue. 

Black woman activist 
North Carolina 


TWO TRIALS: 
DETROIT 
AND L.A. 


It’s about time we had a verdict like 
we finally got in L.A. Blacks and Latinos 
have put up with racism for a long time. 
That’s why the rebellion happened. If 
you haven’t experienced what we have, 
you can’t know what it’s like. 

Latino elder 

; : Los Angeles 

* * * 

The defence attorney put it in a nut- 
shell when he said that the media and 
the government had demonized Damian 
Williams. He said, “I knew I had to hu- 
manize him so the • jury would know 
what April 29, 1992,’ meant to yfoung 
Black men ih South Central L.A.” I be- 
•lieve him that ! ‘no pi-e-meditated intent 
was .ever there, only. rage at the system.” 

; i Court watcher 
Los Angeles 


, 1 Twenty- five, years after the Kerner 
Commission ‘ Report ■ 6ri urban unrest 
warned, “We are moving toward two so- 
cieties, one white and one Black,” the 
Oct. 12 sentencing of the Detroit police 
officers convicted last month of murder- 
ing Malice Green evoked sharply differ- 
ent reactions from Blacks and whites. 
Black Detroiters (and whites from the 
neighborhood where Officers Budzyn 
and Nevers brutalized citizens for so 
many years) felt the sentences of. eight 
arid 13 years Were too light. Whitel who 
had supported' the- c'o'nvictibns are how 
saving “the officers were just doing their 
job” in the face of a local media blitz 
whipping up sympathy for the families 
of the officers. Rallies and petitions in 
support of the officers have proliferated 
in the suburbs that ring Detroit. With 
qq riot erimtji^g W^it^s evidently have 
an saeirig jpgtjcedphe. 

' S. Van Gelder 
Detroit 
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ISRAEL/PALESTINE - STRUGGLE FOR AN IDEA 


The way I understand what is happen- 
ing now with Israel/Palestine is that it is 
a struggle for an idea— an idea embodied 
in a piece of land, the right to self-deter- 
mination, to be recognized as a human 
being. The reality of the idea of freedom 
is often manipulated and controlled by 
the ruling powers, but the people want 
to have their say. 

The collapse of the USSR opened up 
the Middle East, in that the PLO lost 
that support, and they also lost money 
after the defeat of Iraq. They had be- 
come a pawn in the game played by the 
rulers, who are no longer there for them. 
Islamic fundamentalism is, as well, a 
very powerful danger in the Middle East, 
and the whole world, today. It is very re- 
actionary, and does not stand for the 
freedom of the masses. The Lead article 
in Oct. N&L was right to ask whether 
the voices from below will find a way to 
be heard and develop. 

Black revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* # * 

Even though I enjoyed reading the 
Lead article of the October issue of N&L 
and recommended it to a lot of people, I 
have one critique. The article talks 
about two main factors behind the Isra- 
el-PLO agreement but not a word about 
the collapse of the USSR and its implica- 
tions, especially the end of the Cold War. 
We cannot see the role of the U.S. in the 
peace agreement as just because of its 
weakness within. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* # ¥ 

Continuing our debate with other 
“Leftist tendencies,” we were shocked to 
learn that the SWP/ISO limits the whole 
Palestinian problem to a question of 
“position-taking.” Blatantly distorting 
Lenin’s Theses on the National and Co- 
lonial Questions, they claim that the 
revolutionary Left must back or “criti- 
cally” support the bourgeois “national- 
ist” (Islamic fundamentalist) move- 
ments, for instance, Hamas and the Is- 
lamic Holy War in the occupied territo- 
ries, on the grounds that the struggle is 
f against imperialism. They ignore the ne- 


i i 

... , f 
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cessity of grouping the proletarian and 
working masses of the oppressed and op- 
pressing nations (in this case, the Pales- 
tinian and Israeli workers) to overthrow 
not only imperialism, but also, and pri- 
marily, capitalism, a condition without 
which, in Lenin’s words, “the abolition 
of national oppression and inequality is 
impossible.” The bankruptcy of the Left 
is in their lack of a revolutionary philos- 
ophy (Marx’s Marxism) that takes as 
ground the struggle of the working 
masses, i.e., humanity. 

Sin Mas and Carlos Varela 
New York 


Kevin A. Barry’s Lead on the PLO-Is- 
raeli agreement (Oct. 1993 N&L) was ex- 
cellent, but I could not find the two foot- 
notes that were indicated in the text. 
The first came at the end of the para- 
graph on the “50 years of Left and na- 
tionalist politics in the Arab world” and 
Iran’s use of “the ideology of Israel as 
enemy number one, even 'fi they later 
made secret deals with the Israeli mili- 
tary.” The second came right after the 
last sentence of the article, which had 
quoted Marx on “Time is the room of 
human development.” 

Puzzled 

Chicago 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: We apologize for the two 
footnotes dropped in the printshop. The 
first read: On these issues, see the pam- 
phlet Selections from Raya 
Dunayevskaya's Writings on the Middle 
East, News & Letters, 1990. The second 
read: See his Value, Price and Profit, in 
Marx & Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 
20, p. 142 (1985). 


OVERHEARD 

Overheard: “Clinton promised he’d be 
a new kind of Democrat. Well, he cer- 
tainly is. He’s a Republican.” 

Correspondent 

California 
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‘FIXING’ 
THE 

***” « POSTAL 

L*«M>war*a,ar^ SERVICE 

Postmaster General Marvin Runyon 
has put thousands of postal workers out 
of jobs. Lest anyone think this is about 
improving the agency’s bottom line, his 
real interests came out in a recent inter- 
view with a trade magazine. “The USPS 
is probably number seven or eight in the 
Fortune 500 companies. Look at the sal- 
aries our competitors pay. We’ve got to 
fix that.” He doesn’t mean paying the 
workers more. Bemoaning the mere 
$148,000 he’s allowed to pay his top ex- 
ecs, he wants to increase their pay to 
“around $600,000”! 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

• . 

FREEDOM AND 
HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

Raya Dunayevskaya often discusses 
Hegel’s concept of “individualism puri- 
fied of all that interferes with its univer- 
salism, i.e., freedom itself.” To me that 
means freedom must be comprehensive, 
embracing all human beings everywhere. 
Marx correctly observed that “a nation 
that oppresses another cannot itself be 
free.” We can add that an individual 
who oppresses another, or who fails to 
oppose the oppression of others, cannot 
find freedom, either. Human freedom is 
an end in itself. 

R. Bunting 
Oxford 

* *4 » * 

In his book review of Ofelia Shutte’s 
Cultural Identity and Social Liberation 
in Latin America (Oct. N&L) Eugene 
Walker questioned the Left’s attitude to- 
ward Hegel: “Latin American philoso- 
phers shy away from continuing with 
Hegel’s dialectic into his Absolutes, 

which many view as a form of 

totalization which leaves no room for 

alterity, the marginalized of the under- 
developed world.” Intellectuals who 
completely ignore Hegel seem to have 
the same view. You can see this time and 


again when the subject is indigenous 
peoples. The conclusion always seems to 
be, what role can Native Americans pos- 
sibly play in a post-capitalist society? 
(No room for alterity.) Those who origi- 
nated the concept of “La Raza” had in 
mind a “future race” that was mestizo, 
it just swallows up the Zapotec, Quiche, 
etc. This has always been the prevailing 
view in the Left: that indigenous com- 
munities must acculturate, modernize, 
that they have a lot of catching up to do 
rather than having a lot to teach us 
about how to get free. If Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes can help answer how “the 
marginalized of the underdeveloped 
world” gets to freedom, as Walker ar- 
gues, it will have to prove itself in part 
by responding to what indigenous con- 
sciousness has to say. 

Mitch Weerth 
Bay Area 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND LANGUAGE 

L don’t think that criticisms of the use 
of philosophic language in N&L should 
be taken to mean the critics assume the 
masses are backward. People view Hegel 
as a mystic because they fail to see 
“transcendence as an objective move- 
ment,” not because of his use of lan- 
guage. This shouldn’t become an excuse 
to become vague or obscurantist. 

A. A. 
New York 

^ * 5k 

I agree that the nation and the world 
are facing a fundamental crisis. We need 
a mass Marxist party to deal with it. But 
News & Letters is way over the head of 
“Joe 6-pack” theoretically, and he’s the 
one who has to make the revolution. 
N&L is valuable for news that doesn’t 
appear elsewhere, but so far I don’t see 
much mass appeal, and the emphasis on 
abstract theory turns off the “average 
working stiff.” 

: M.S. 

Eugene, Oregon 

* * * 

You ask for comments about N&L. My 
only comment, is that you should publish 
more frequently! Here’s my renewal. 

Reader 
Morgantown, W.Va. 
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f Black/Red View 

by John Alan 

Congressman Ron Dellums’ endorsement of President 
Clinton’s decision to send more U.S. troops to Somalia 
hardly caused a ripple of political opposition among his 
“Left— liberal” constituency in the Berkeley/Oakland 
area. There have been no protest meetings at the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California; no critical ed- 
itorials in the counter-cultural press condemning Del- 
lums for his capitulation to the imperial incursion of 
U.S. capitalism in the Horn of Africa. 

This uncharacteristic non-critical attitude can mean 
several things. The most likely is: Dellums’ constituency 
has rushed forward, like himself, to embrace Clinton’s 
“new liberalism” and that Dellums, after more than 20 
years as an incumbent Congressman, has essentially be- 
come a faceless person in the establishment, unrelated to 
the reality and consciousness of a new generation of Af- 
rican Americans now living in a world of poverty and iso- 
lation. 

Dellums has accepted Clinton’s claim that the “United 
States erred in Somalia” when it waged a military man- 
hunt for the clan leader Mohamed Farah Aidid, which 
resulted in the killing of many Somali women and chil- 
dren. In Congressman Dellums’ own words, the Presi- 
dent’s changed policy is a move toward how to “learn to 
wage peace.. .in the context of multiculturalism.” 

Dellums’ embrace of “multiculturalism” is certainly 
not a move to dethrone U.S. imperialism as a world pow- 
er. He said: “A great nation admits when it makes a mis- 
take and a great nation doesn’t have to prove who’s 
boss.. .in a few square blocks of Mogadishu” (Oakland 
Tribune, Oct. 8, 1993). 

The tone of this statement conveys a feeling of arro- 
gance about the alleged integrity of U.S. foreign policy in 
the post Cold War period. Dellums wouldn’t have ut- 
tered this statement when he was the Left-liberal Berke- 
ley councilman selected by Robert Scheer’s April Coali- 
tion of liberals, radicals, university students and Black 
militants to run against the mainstream Democratic in- 
cumbent, Jeffy Cohelan. 

In 1974 when Dellums ran for his third term he de- 
nounced the “corrupt and expedient politicians” who 
dominated -the political process in Congress. “The is- 
sue,” he said, “has come down to me in very simple 

L.A. verdict 

(continued from page 1) 

■ ■ * - 

“This justice system dates back to slavery. No, before 
slavery: it is high time to throw this system out.” A Lati- 
no man was carrying a sign which stated that “Rebellion 
is justified.” 

In the Rodney King case Koon and Powell received 
less than the minimum sentence of 2Vs years in prison 
for violating King’s civil rights. “By law” these convic- 
tions required a minimum of four years imprisonment. 

The polite on the beat, who beat and beat and beat, 
are just doing their job to retain law and above all else, 
to retain order at ‘the bottom; so that the “lawr-abiding” 
citizens at the top can sleep at night without fear. 

The video-taped beating of Reginald Denny, a white 
trucker, by Black youth put fear in the heart of Ameri- 
can society. A fear of the future. What the trial of 
Damian Williams and Henry Watson represents to the 
world at large is the L.A. Rebellion, which was an explo- 
sion which shook the world justice system to its very 
foundation. In other words, if the system has not worked 
for the Black masses for 200 years, then today, April 29, 
1992, we will hold court in the streets. We will imple- 
ment our own form of justice and law to show you our 
own dissatisfaction and hate for your system of injustice. 

Historically I don’t think that this trial can be seen in 
any other light, because this rebellion itself was on trial, 
not only Williams or Watson. Only the fear of the next 
rebellion could have changed the fate of these two young 
men. Many others face prison or are incarcerated today 
under riot-related charges. This case is only the high 
profile tip of the iceberg. 

The invented charges against the two, from premedi- 
tated attempted murder to aggravated mayhem to assist- 
ing a premeditated attempted murder were not brought 
on by the act of beating Denny alone. The fact that Den- 
ny is white and the: defendants are Black is enough in 
America 1993 to condemn any Black youth to life impris- 
onment, a living death behind prison walls. 

Many have compared the L.A. 4+ case to the trial of 
the cops who beat Redney King. The charges of assault 
against the cops were the minimum of charges, while the 
maximum of charges against Williams and Watson were 
filed. Add to that the one-half-million-dollar bail placed 
on the defendants, while the cops were seen as no threat 
to society and allowed out with the minimum bail al- 
lowed. The unfairness of the two cases is obvious. But 
you must look at the two worlds which exist in American 
society and how strongly the division of the color line 
which exists within the “justice” system in particular re- 
flects the whole of society, one Black and condemned, 
the other white and accepted, by law.' > : ' . 

These two cases are different. What’s right by law is 
the upside down view from the top, which doesn’t see or 
hear the masses at the bottom, -unless it’s an act like the 
beating of Denny at the corner of Florence and Norman- 
die. The L.A. Rebellion is not a moral issue of what is 
right by law or w’hat is wrong. The violent acts that took 
place during the rebellion have historically placed Ameri- 
can civilization on trial by the Black masses who in one 
way' or another have condemned this 'system to death, so 
that we, the people, may live. 
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Dellums repeats an historic tragedy 


terms: Can one continue to operate within the frame of 
the body politic from a position of principle, or must we 
always compromise ourselves in order to survive politi- 
cally?” 

In the seventies, Dellums presented himself as an out- 
sider, a “movement” politician combatting the evils of 
an entrenched, corrupt political system engaged in an 
imperial war in Vietnam while ignoring conditions of 
racism and poverty at home. Today, Dellums, as the 
Chairman of the House of Representatives Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, in conjunction with his colleagues in 
the Black Congressional Caucus, are acting as “insiders” 
helping to shape Clinton’s domestic and foreign policy 





agenda. 

As “insiders,” these African-American politicians have 
in actuality formed an alliance with the Clinton adminis- 
tration, behind the back of the African-American masses 
to attempt to resolve the ongoing crisis at the core of 
U.S. capitalism, i.e., the declining rate of capital accumu- 
lation. The political manifestations of this crisis appear 
in the forms of the controversy over the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, health care, welfare reform, the 
new crime bill and in such social issues as racism and 
poverty. 

Even if some of the political aspects of this crisis are 
resolved, poverty, unemployment and its racist manifes- 
tations are bound to remain, because they are the “social 
products” of the very process of capital accumulation it- 
self. At the same time, the economic crisis has revealed 
the poverty of thought now existing among the African- 
American leaders and intellectuals. They have no alter- 
native to offer to the African-American masses other 

Morrison wins Nobel 

For’ African-American women, Toni Morrison’s win- 
ning the' Nobel Prize in Literature is something to cele- 
brate. Morrison is the first African American woman 
ever to receive this award. In a telephone interview Mor- 
rison said; “This is a palpable tremor of delight for me.” 
With this palpable tremor, we too are delighted. 

Born aa Chole Anthony Wofford in the steel town of 
Lorain, Ohio, 62 years ago, to the world she is known as 
Toni Morrison. Morrison is author-poet, a monumental 
talent whose works include The Bluest Eye (1970), Sola 
(19735, Song of Solomon (1977), Tar Baby (1981), the 
world-acclaimed Beloved (1987), her most recent novel, 
Jazz (1992), and collected essays. Videos of Morrison’s 
interviews and speeches are also riveting. 

Alice Walker eloquently stated. “No one writes more 
beautifully than Toni Morrison. She has consistently ex-' 
plored issues of true complexity and terror and lave in 
the lives of African Americans; Harsh criticism has not 
dissuaded her. Prizes have not trapped her. She is a 
writer who well deserves this honor.” —Diane Lee 


than the existing capitalist society. 

Dellums and his colleagues in the Congressional Black 
Caucus also seem to be oblivious to the fact that they’re 
repeating a tragic period in American history as they at- 
tempt to politically bind the historic struggle of African 
Americans against a racist society to the policies of a 
capitalist party. Frederick Douglass made that mistake 
in the post-Reconstruction period when he embraced the 
politics of the Republican Party as a shield against the 
forces of reaction and racism and found himself em- 
broiled in an attempt to secure an American naval base 
at Mole St. Nicolas, Haiti. The role played by Douglass in 
this failed attempt to carry out the American “manifest 
destiny” in the Caribbean was to plague him the rest of 
his life, and he was a far greater person than any mem- 
ber of the present Congressional Black Caucus. 

Milwaukee organizes 

Milwaukee, Wis,— The city of Milwaukee has his- 
torically had an abysmal record in regards to civil rights 
and racial equality. Indeed, as of 1989, Milwaukee had 
the second highest unemployment rate for Blacks, 
20.1%, while the white unemployment rate fell well be- 
low the national average at 3.8%. A University of Chica- 
go study, headed by Douglass Massey, deemed Milwau- 
kee one of five cities where segregation is so bad it is 
termed “hypersegregation.” 

The struggle for Milwaukee’s poor, Black and Latino 
communities, and much of the tension surrounding 
these historical manifestations, was brought to a head 
when a Milwaukee police officer shot and killed an un- 
armed BlacI man, Leonard Young, as he stepped out of 
his car on Sept. 27. The white officer allegedly had mis- 
taken a cassette tape for a gun and fatally shot Young. 

A protest was held on Saturday, Oct. 9 at the 5th Dis- 
trict police station on the corner of Locust St. and Mar- 
tin Luther King Dr. During the rally a police car over- 
turned, and three Black men were arrested. 

The president of the Black Student Union at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Berneil Ross, said that 
the protest was held to get “justice for a Black man.” He 
said that it’s “appalling” that the city is going to at- 
tempt to bring felony charges against the three men in- 
volved with the protest while the “murderer” (the cop) 
has not been reprimanded. In fact, the city of Milwaukee 
has gone on record claiming that the officer did the right 
thing.' : 44 T; v. \ 

The implications of these events are obviously not 
unique to Milwaukee. One need only look to the Los An- 
geles uprising of 1992. Seen in context with the L.A. up- 
rising, the lenient sentencing of the officers involved 
with Rodney King, the killing of a Black motorist in De- 
troit and the like treatment of the officers responsible 
for that, this latest outrage gives testament to the need 
for a meaningful response from the Left. 

The Black community has taken the leadership role in 
pointing out and in organizing against the injustice. On 
Saturday, Oct. 16, a meeting was held at Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church to create a “United Black Front” to deal 
with the problems facing African Americans in Milwau- 
kee. Thus, the Milwaukee Black Community Union was 
established in order to “deal with the issues in the way 
we prioritized them, not according to any other pre-sup- 
posing governing body,” said one of the organizers of the 
group. 

When asked about the lack of political activism in the 
Black community, the organizer said, “It’s been a long 
time coming,” stressing further that he sees, “a new 
emergence of attitudes in people and a new level of con- 
sciousness.” One of the goals of the group is to organize 

10,000 people in Milwaukee to deal with problems of un- 
employment, violence, education and poverty. According 
to Mr. Ross, “If a system does not work for us we are go- 
ing to have tp find some alternatives.” 

—Matt S. 


Indians respond to earthquake tragedy 


It was the day the gods had forsaken them. On Sept. 
30, the last day of a celebration honoring Lord Ganesh, 
the elephant-headed god of wisdom and prosperity, the 
biggest earthquake to hit the Indian subcontinent in 58 
years killed thousands of Maharashtrian villagers. The 
Indian government estimates the death toll at 12,000; lo- 
cal officials and relief workers maintain that up to 

50.000 people were killed, thousands injured and 

150.000 left homeless; > • : : • : - i .' . < 

While the bustling industrialized cities of Maharash- 
tra, such as Bombay, remain virtually unscathed, the ru- 
ral villages of the southeastern area of the state lie dec- 
imated in piles of mud, rubble and ashes-* the air pollut- 
ed with the Stench Of rotting corpses and mass crema- 
tions. In fully 35 villages closest to the epicenter, entire 
families and entire communities were wiped out as peo- 
ple, unwarned, slept through the night. 

The village of Khillari, one of the closest to the epicen- 
ter and one of the 'hardest hit, 'experienced 170 mild, 
tremors in the past four years yet the response of the 
government was minimal at best. An “expert” team of 
seismologists and geologists had reassured everyone that 
no great danger was imminent. 

The tragedy of this human and cultural destruction 
does not so much come from the fickle tyranny of natu- 
ral powers; the; tragedy lies in, the- fact that this destruc- 
tion was preventable. The earthquake is not like other 
natural disasters: because# is rarely itself the immeidjate 
cause of death. - ' nr n i r , ■ - > - • • • • -■ 

In India, as in other “underdeveloped” countries, the 


mud hnd masonry houses, designed to shelter the people 
from nature, .turned into death chambers during the 
earthquake Pbople wtere buried under tong of heavy ma- 
sonry and rubble. 

This made; relief efforts, conducted, amidst the heavy 
monsoons that swept through the villages the day after 
the earthquake, particularly difficult. Now, weeks later, 
aftershocks; have driven people out of their houses and 
villages to sleep in the rain-drenched but open fields. 
Humanity in this case finds refuge in Nature from its 
own alienation from Nature. 

It# a tragedy that, it takes .aj disaster, of such propor- 
tions to recall the latent Humanism of our world. In a 
country torn apart by communalist tensions and vio- 
lence, the earthquake sent a simple but sobering mes- 
sage: that Hindus and Muslims alike, both living on 
shaky ground in poorly built housing, died. While right- 
wing parties such as the. Bharatiya Janata Party are at- 
tempting,' to exploit ^his, human -tragedy tor' their own 
purposes, relief volunteers, of all ages, creeds and castes 
poured into the hardest, struck areas to lend their fellow 
— iwman beings a hand. 

In fact, when the army, deployed by Narsimharao as 
part of his massive relief effort, finally got there, they 
had to send people away because there were tod many 
. helping hands. Thus while the earthquake wreaked hav- 
oc, we ! have - Aititiesked -Miat Rkia Luxeniburg 1 called “a 
reSrdrrfectfon' humanism on the ruins of human cul- 
ture.” — Maya Jhansi 



Crisis and dissent grip Chicago schools 


Chicago, 111.- Throughout the month of October 
students and teachers have dissented against the on- 
going crisis in eduction through walkouts, demonstra- 
tions, and work stayaways. 

Despite the fact that on Oct. 21 the rank-and-file 
membership of the Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) voted 
15,000 to 9,000 to accept a concessionary contract, the 
crisis in the public schools is not over. The agreement 
has to be approved in the state legislature, which has to 
work out a bailout plan to resolve the schools remaining 
budget deficit. The Republicans, who control the Senate, 
are threatening to stonewall because they do not think 
the contract goes far enough in eliminating teachers’ 
seniority rights, or in forcing other productivity im- 
provements.” 

Throughout the crisis the Republicans, led by the 
white suburban racist Senate President James “Pate 
Phillip, have been attempting to use the situation to 
break the teachers’ union and to impose a voucher sys- 
tem that would pay middle-class families to abandon the 
public schools and send their kids to private schools. 

Even if the budgetary problems are resolved the crisis 
for students will continue because the quality of educa- 
tion continues its downward spiral. At Shurz High 
School on the north side, where 22 teaching positions 
have been eliminated, over 400 students walked out of 
school on Oct. 8 in protest of increased class sizes and 
longer class times. In the confrontation with police that 
followed, seven students were arrested. 

On Oct. 12, over 5,000 Black youth marched on City 
Hall for a second time in a month carrying signs saying 
“No Education, No Vote,” and demanding an end to the 
School Finance Authority (SFA) having financial over- 
sight over the School Board. A state law, that applies to 
Chicago only, requires the SFA to shut down the schools 
if the board cannot balance the budget. The protesters 
also created a stir in the State of Illinois Building across 
the street by blocking off the escalators. 

Rank-and-file teachers have also taken action to ex- . 
press their discontent. On Oct. 6, 25 teachers at Lake- 
view High School toqk the day off without pay and 
picketed in front of the school. Even after CTU leader- 
ship reached its tentative agreement with the board, 40 
out of 70 of the teachers at Julian High School managed 
to shut down their school on Oct. 18 by calling in sick. , 
They were protesting 18 teachers losing their jobs at 

Paper carriers protest 
anti-youth layoffs 

San Francisco, Cal.— On Oct. 4, hundreds of 
youth and union workers rallied against the firing of 
youth carriers by the San Francisco Newspaper Agency, 
which publishes the Chronicle and the Examiner. Over 
300 youth had already been pink slipped as the agency 
began the process of laying off 917 carriers. 

The demonstration was attended by Black and Latino 
youth from the Hunter’s Point and Mission neighbor- 
hoods. These youth rely on their income from delivering 
papers to help support their families. The agency is ter- 
minating the youth carrier program so that they can hire 
part-time contractors. These contractors will have no 
benefits or job security and will be paid less than mini- 
mum wage. 

Andy Cirkelis from Teamsters Local 921 said, “I be- 
lieve this action is anti-youth because it cancels a long 
standing, one-of-a-kind prop-am providing job training 
and salaries to over 900 primarily minority and low-in- 
come youth, while making a mockery of the newspaper’s - 
loudly proclaimed commitment to young people.” 

The youth are very angry that the agency cares more 
about profits than about human lives. One 14-year-old 
woman said, “They always print big headlines about 
how bad youth crime is, but then they fire us. How are 
we supposed to make money without training, without 
diplomas? My mom depends on the money I bring home 
to support me and my brothers, kow what will we do?” 

—Participant 

Black and Latino youth 


the school. - r 

In an informal discussion in the faculty lounge of an 
elementary school on the west side, the teachers present 
all expressed outrage at school Superintendent Argie 
Johnson’s demand that all the absent teachers produce 
doctors’ notices or face a reprimand and loss of a day’s 
pay. “What I’d like to see,” one woman said, “is for all 
of us across the whole city to call in sick on the same day 
to show our support for those teachers.” 

This sentiment is not rare these days in a system 
where, for example, 32 staff positions are being chopped 
at Von Steuben High School, and 50% of the seniors at 
Kelvyn Park High School will not have the credits to 

graduate. ■■■y-'-.Ct:- .“’A" 

—Jim Guthrie 


Los Angeles, Cal.— Sept. 14, Jefferson High 
School had its first “Button Day” for the L.A.4+ [the 
four Black youth charged in the beating of Reginald 
Denny, plus others charged during the rebellion]. De- 
spite confiscations by school police and teachers, dozens 
of students wore their “Jail the Cops/Free the L.A.4 + ” 
buttons (in English and Spanish) to classes. 

This show of multinational unity was particularly 
moving at Jefferson High which is predominantly Lati- 
no When students first started wearing the buttons, 
they were sent home by the principal. Then the school 
switched tactics and gave supporters of the L.A.4+ a 
chance to speak up in class; The plan of the school offi- 
cials was to pit Latinos against Blacks because some 
Latinos were among those attacked at Florence and Nor- 
mandie [at the beginning of the L.A. rebellion on April 
29, 1992]. Teachers said the rebellion was just “sense- 
less violence.” 

But this plan backfired when students of all nationali- 
ties united around “Jail the Cops.” Virtually every stu- 

’■ ' ’ ’ ' ' ’ j by the gaps. . 

—Reprinted from 
LA4 + Trial Update 



Over 400 Schurz High School students walk out 
to protest increased class sizes and the possibil- 
ity that the schools could be shut down. 


| Don’t worry, be angry! \ 

Bay Area, Cal.— I was on the bus, just rappin’ and 
ranging out. This lady came up to me. She goes, “Why 
are you so angry? What have you got to be angry about? 
Can’t you just be happy?” v , 

I said to her, “Lady, what have I got to be happy 
about?” It’s true too. - 

Adults, they think we live this carefree life, just hang- 
ing out with no worries. That’s bullsh-! We got plenty of 
problems. I got a lot to be angry about. 

I get angry that we’re so poor that my mom can’t af- 
ford a better place. I get angry that my landlord won’t 
do anything about the rats in our apartment. I get angry 
that no matter how hard I work on my assignments, my 
teacher gives higher grades to the rich kids cause theirs 

are typed. ).i,r > : ■;[; /. h "• , 

, So what’s she saying? I got plenty to be angry about. 

■ ? - —Fifteen year old boy 


Jung Chang, Wild Swans: Three Daughters of China 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991), 524 pp. 

This tremendously moving work by Jung Chang be- 
gins with the story of her grandmother literally escaping 
from the servitude of concubinage on her tiny, painful- 
ly bound feet— in 1932, It continues through her moth- 
er’s idealistic participation as a student in the under- 
ground movement that became the Chinese Revolution 
and her parents’ leadership during and after the Revolu- 
tion, through the reeling backward of the revolution in 
the 1950s and ’60s, as her parents painfully faced Mao’s 
shocking disregard for humanity and Jung Chang her- 
self came of age. 

Both of her parents were brutally beaten, tortured and 
imprisoned during the Cultural Revolution. Her father 
was never rehabilitated and was eventually driven to his 
death through the withholding of medical care because 
he had dared to critique Mao openly. Jung Chang’s care- 
ful tracing of her family’s tragic story from the perspec- 
tives of three generations of young women offers such an 
important critique of Mao’s thought and practice that 
Wild Swans takes on great significance as a theoretical 
and historical work. 

Jung Chang confronts the attempt to force women 
into a near-total return to the old ideology and reality of 
women’s bondage and sexuality in China. She describes 
a 1975 experience in which she was criticized for smiling 
with her mouth open and failing to lower her eyelids: 
“My Communist parents...had regarded the restrictions 
on women as precisely the sort of thing a Communist 
revolution should put an end to. But now oppression of 
women joined hands with political repression, and served 
resentment and petty jealousy.” 

Equally poignant are her insights into Mao especially 
during the “Great Leap Forward” in 1958 when Mao an- 
nounced, “Everybody, Make Steel!” and insisted on in- 
sane production quotas. The chaos and gross lying about 
production which ensued across the country reflected 
Mao’s ignorance about running an economy, and result- 
ed in starvation in even the most fertile parts of China. 

Mao, she writes, showed “an almost metaphysical dis- 
regard for reality, which might have been interesting in 
a poet, but in a political leader with absolute power was 
quite another matter. One of its main components was a 
deep-seated contempt for human life.” “The whole na- 
tion slid into doublespeak,” she writes a few pages la- 
ter “Words became divorced from reality, responsibili- 
ty, and people’s real thoughts.’! 

And of Mao’s ability during the Cultural Revolution to 
create conflict so destructive that it engulfed nearly the 
entire country, beginning with the youth, Jung Chang 
writes the following: “I knew he was considered a philos- 
opher and I tried to think what his ‘philosophy really 
was. It seemed to me that its central principle was the 
need— or the desire?— for perpetual conflict. The core of 
his thinking seemed to be that human struggles were the 
motivating force of history, and that in order to make 
history, ‘class enemies’ had to be continuously created 
en masse.” Since Mao was able to mobilize resentment 
by “getting people to hate each other,’ he had no need 

for an equivalent of the KGB, writes Jung Chang. 

Although Jung Chang turns to the West and its politi- 
cal and personal freedoms in her Epilogue without facing 
the perpetual economic, social and political crises endem- 
ic to capitalism here, the questions that emerge in this 
story about philosophy, revolution, women’s liberation 
and their relation to humanity, are challenging indeed. 

It would lend further power to the work were she to 
ground her critique of Mao as philosopher of contradic- 
tion in a critique of his Chinese “socialism” as a facade 
for his driving China on the basis of sheer will to state- 
capitalism. Even so, one can’t help but sense from the 
book that Mao’s perpetual conflict was for anything but 
genuine freedom, and surely anything other than what 
Marx called “revolution-in-permanence.” 

—Laurie Cashdan 


San Francisco tries to drive out poor people 


San Francisco, Cal.— On Get. 6 Mayor Frank Jor- 
dan expanded his campaign against San Francisco’s poor 
to cover 'the entire city, instead of just the tourist areas. 
On the first day 646 people were arrested throughout 
the city. Also on that' same day 350 people converged on 
the Civic Center Plaza chanting, “We’re here, we’re 
poor, we’ll kick Jordan out the door!” Demonstrations 
continued at Jordan’s house throughout the night. 

Since August when Jordan’s ‘fMatrix” program began 
trying to drive poor and hungry people away from San, 
Francisco, members of Food Not Bombs have been ar- 
rested continuously for distributing bagels and soup to 
homeless youth and families in the Civic Center Plaza. 
This multi-departmental crackdown on the city s poor is 
called “Operation Quality of Life/’ and its purpose is to. 
make San Francisco more attractive to tourists. 

Matrix involves giving out $76 tickets to homeless peo- 
ple for spitting, sleeping in public, eating in public, pan- 
handling, or offering to help tourists with public trans- 
portation and directions. Obviously people who don’t 
have enough’ money to<eat or get shelter aren’t going to 
have $76 just lying around, so they end up in jail. 

One woman told me police threatened to take her to 
jail for napping in a public park. The cops put handcuffs 
on both her and her three-year-old son, and even though 
it was 90 degrees out the cops put them in a patrol car 
and turned the heater on. When she was finally released 
from the car an hour later, with the threat that next 
time her son. would be taken away; all of her possessions 
were missing and the police claimed they didn’t: know 
what happened to them. 


Homeless activists' agree the crackdown is not limited 
to homeless adults. “It’s sad to see cops harassing kids 
at the cable car turnaround. If those kids don’t bring 
home money, then their families don’t eat,” said a 44- 
year-old homeless man from the Coalition on Homeless- 
ness. Many children, some as young as six or seven, beg 
tourists for food and spare change. These children come 
from the nearby Tenderloin, a neighborhood where fami- 
lies of ten or 15 members live in one-room, broken down, 
roach-infested apartments. 

I spoke to Joey, a nine-year-old, who immigrated to 
the U.S. five years ago from Laos. “Mostly,” he said, “I 
tell the tourists how to use the cable car ticket machines 
and how to get to BART or MUNI [the subway and bus 
systems].” For this Joey gets a quarter, a nickel, or 
sometimes nothing. The money goes to pay for doctor 
bills for his little sister or for food and school supplies. 

Jordan’s latest tactic to change San Francisco’s repu- 
tation of tolerance is to steal shopping carts from home- 
less people in the Civic Center. He claims that missing 
carts cost stores “millions” of dollars. Some chain 
stores, however, give away carts when the wheels get 
bent, the child’s seat breaks or when the store buys new 
sets. Many people have reported donated carts being sto- 
len from them by the police. 

The shopping cart plan caused enough hubbub in the 
alternative press that Jordan offered to give everybody 
duffle bags. Anybody who’s ever been homeless, howev- 
er, is smart enough to know heavy duffle bags are hard 
to 'keep track of, don’t hold enoqgh and have to be car- 
ried. Lynn 
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South Africa at the crossroads 


| Our Life and Times^ 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

On Oct. 8, at the request of African National Congress 
(ANC) leader Nelson Mandela, the United Nations 
General Assembly lifted three decades of economic, cul- 
tural and political sanctions against the South African 
regime. Mandela’s call to end the sanctions came after it 
was agreed that South Africa-wide elections will be held 
on April 27, 1994, elections in which the Black majority 
(74% of the population) will for the first time be able to 
vote. A week later, on Oct. 15, another international ac- 
colade greeted South Africa: the awarding of the Nobel 
Peace Prize jointly to Mandela and F.W. de Klerk, the 
leader of the apartheid state. 

At this point, however, the 1994 vote is but a distant 
promise, while the reality on the ground is one of contin- 
ued repression of the Black masses. That is why even 
bourgeois liberals were rather restrained in their praise 
of the Peace Prize award. 

Inside South Africa itself, few recognized Black leaders 
with the exception of Bishop Desmond Tutu praised the 
award of the Peace Prize. General Bantu Holomisa of 
the Black enclave, the Transkei, caught the mood of 
many angry Blacks when he contrasted the awarding of 
the prize to a South African army raid across the border 

Defend Iraq’s Marsh Arabs 

Forgotten by the world, even more than the Iraqi 
Kurds of the north, are the Shiite rebels of southern 
Iraq who also rose up against the Saddam Hussein dicta- 
torship in 1991 at the end of the Gulf War. Today, hun- 
dreds of thousands of these Shiites, who have lived for 
centuries in the marshlands where the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates Rivers meet, face genocide and ecocide. 

In an attempt to suppress the estimated 10,000 Shiite 
guerrilla fighters who have taken refuge in the marshes, 
the regime has begun draining the vast marsh itself. 
Saddam’s forces have dug a new canal and are now grad- 
ually drying up the marsh. Large stretches of the central 
part of this vast wetland which formerly comprised 

6.000 square miles has been turned into dry land. Some 
400 villages have been destroyed in recent months, and a 
tight siege preventing all food and medicine from enter- 
ing the area has been drawn by the army. 

Thousands have probably died and thousands more 
face death as the noose tightens around them. Many 
have escaped to refugee camps in neighboring Iran. This 
process of repression actually began in the 1980s when 

700.000 people lived in the marshes, but it has acceler- 
ated since the war and the rebellion of 1991. Today 
there are only about 200,000 people left living in the 
marshes. 

The so-called Madan or Marsh Arabs are an indig- 
enous people whose distinctive way of life, which in- 
volves great creativity in adapting to an extremely harsh 
environment, can be documented 6,000 years into the 
past. Viewed by the dominant group of Iraqi Sunni Mus- 
lims as not “real Iraqis” but rather descendants of Black 
slaves brought into the area 500 to 1,000 years ago, the 
Marsh Arabs have long suffered discrimination. 

British M.P. Emma Nicholson went into the marshes 
in September and stated afterwards: “The Baghdad re- 
gime has set out to obliterate the Shiites.. It’s difficult to 
call this anything but genocide.” 


into Transkei. This murderous attack took place in the 
very week between the lifting of the sanctions and the 
award of the Peace Prize. In the raid, five alleged Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC) guerrillas, some of them teen- 


Czechs protest fascism 



About 200 demonstrators in Prague, Czech Re- 
public, Oct. 2, condemned the growing violence 
of fascist and racist elements, above all the skin- 
heads. The demonstrators marched from the Old 
Town Square to the Wenceslas Square in the 
center of the city. Speakers pointed out three re- 
cent events: the fatal injury of Filip Venclik by a 
man who is said to have been seen greeting ■with 
a Nazi salute, the murder of a 38-year-old man in 
Prague who defended Gypsies against skinheads, 
and an attack on a Gypsy in the South Bohemian 
town of Pisek. 


Mexicans remember 1 968 

Over 100,000 people marched in Mexico City, Oct. 2, 
to the Plaza of Three Cultures in Tlatelolco, where hun- 
dreds of student demonstrators were massacred 25 years 
ago. The marchers included veterans of the 1968 demon- , 
stration together with youth of the 1990s. 

On Oct. 2, 1968, more than 10,000 students and sup- 
porters had rallied in Tlatelolco against the government 
of then President Diaz Ordaz. They were calling for free- 
dom of speech and reforms in the university, as well as 
protesting the huge sums squandered on hosting the 
1968 Olympics while masses of Mexicans were locked in 
poverty. Army soldiers opened fire, killing at least 300 
and wounding thousands. Hundreds more were arrested, 
then beaten and tortured in prison. The government has 
never admitted to more than 32 deaths. 

The 1993 march was held not only to commemorate 
1968, but to demand that the government of President 
Salinas Gortari open its files on the events of 25 years 
ago. A group of independent intellectuals and journalists 
have formed a “Truth Commission” to investigate the 
massacre. Reportedly, Salinas has approved of the Com- 
mission without cooperating with its requests for infor- 
mation. But as novelist Homero Aridjis observed, the 
government is 25 years too late: “The moment to tell the 
truth has passed. The system has already covered up its 
monsters and erased its tracks.” 


agers, were killed as they slept. Because of this, stated 
Holomisa at the youths’ funeral) de Klerk did not de- 
serve the Peace Prize. 

Since Mandela was released from prison in 1990 by de 
Klerk, 10,000 people, overwhelmingly Black South Afri- 
cans, have been killed. Sometimes they have been done 
in by police or military forces of the white regime, or by 
white fanatics. More often, however, they have been 
killed in the so-called township violence in which heavi- 
ly armed thugs from the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom 
(sic) Party have rampaged through Black communities 
at will. These thugs are abetted by the very security 
forces who claim to have difficulty catching them. 

In recent weeks, Inkatha leader Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi has made public his alliance with the most ret- 
rogressive, racist wing of the white community, the so- 
called Volksfront. The latter, led by retired police and 
military types, advocates setting up a white “homeland” 
including much of the country’s most economically vi- 
able territory, plus its two largest cities, Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. These fascistic groups, Black and white, 
have threatened armed resistance to the elections. 

But as shown last Spring by the massive demonstra- 
tions surrounding the assassination by a white fascist of 
ANC leader Chris Hani and by their still frequent 
strikes and demonstrations, the Black masses are near 
the end of their patience with the massacres and with i 
the delays which Mandela and the ANC have accepted ] 
during the long negotiations over majority rule. 

It is the determination of those Black masses to be 
free, plus the allies they have gained from within certain 
sectors of the white, Asian and mixed-race communities, 
that offers some hope for the future. It definitely was a 
factor in de Klerk’s finally agreeing to set an election 
date. Unfortunately, however, some of the many road- 
blocks which still stand in the way of a liberated South 
Africa come from the ANC’s own self-limiting concept of 
Black liberation. 
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Bosnians face winter of war j 

While the plan to partition Bosnia into Serb, Croat 
and Muslim ethnically-defined enclaves was rejected by ; 
the Bosnian Parliament last month, it is far from a dead j 
letter. Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic has argued for 
a new round of peace negotiations, de facto conceding 
partition while demanding more land be granted to Mus- 
lims and that accords be backed by an international mili- 
tary forpel 

For its part, the Clinton administration donned NATO 
uniforms and reentered the political-military arena in 
mid-October. It authorized warplanes to conduct low- 
level flights over Serbian positions which had begun a 
new round of shelling civilians in Sarajevo. The move 
seems intended to pressure Bosnian Serbs to make 
some small concessions and end the fighting. The Clin- 
ton administration is once again waving the stick of mil- 
itary intervention, claiming it will call down air strikes 
when thg “strangulation of Sarajevo” reaches a certain 
unknown point— as if the last 18 months ‘have not been 
a nearly-mortal chokehold. 

Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic has also as- j 
sumed a posture, temporarily, of “reconciliation,” pres- 
suring his Bosnian Serb surrogates to ease their military 
campaign so the UN will lift its international sanctions. 
The bottomless pit of war expenditures has left the econ- , 
omy in shambles, with inflation soaring at 20% each day. 

In face of the genocidal drive by Serb and Croat ar- 
mies, most Bosnians still hold fast to the principle of a 
multi-ethnic society. But the release of their revolution- 
ary potential is being blocked by the void in projecting a j 
liberating vision of the future. 

As the Bosnian people face another winter of war, the- . 
ore' ical and practical solidarity is more urgently needed 
than ever. 

Elections in Greece 

' ; • ' ’ 

The October election in Greece, which once more 
brought Andreas Papandreou and the Pan-Hellenic So- 
cialist Movement (PASOK) back to power, was a re- 
sounding rejection of the over three-year economic aus- 
terity which had been imposed by the previously ruling 
New Democracy party. Upon assuming power, Papan- 
dreou called for a policy of “national pride,” and insti- 
tuted measures to renationalize the public transporta- 
tion system and end a plan to privatize Greece’s telecom- 
munications system. 

Papandreou owed his election as much to nationalist 
opportunism which was whipped up in 1992 when the 
former Yugoslav republic of Macedonia asked to be rec- 
ognized as “Macedonia.” The Greek government of 
then-Prime Minister Mitsotakis claimed the demand for 
recognition had expansionist overtones and constituted a 
“provocation.” Papandreou’s campaign was even more 
super-nationalist, supporting Serbia and threatening to 
become involved militarily. 

Greece’s economy already has the highest percentage 
of spending on the military of any Western country, fol- 
lowed closely by Turkey. The austerity program of the 
former government has not alleviated economic stagna- 
tion, the highest inflation in Europe (nearly 13%) and 
pervasive poverty. 

One commentator described the election as a “nega- 
tive vote for the lesser of two evils.” Whether the old- 
new rulers can use nationalism to divert Greeks from a 
genuine alternative remains to be seen. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization 
of Mandst-Hiimanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in Rus- 
sia or China. We stand for the development of new 
human relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segrega- 
tion-activities which signaled a new movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of organ- 
ization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Nation- 
al Chairwoman of the Committees from its found- 
ing to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black pro- 
duction worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom..,from 1776 until Today 
(1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982) spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. These 
works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return to 
Marx’s Marxism. 

, Thp new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 


rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a ‘‘new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The development of the Marxist- 
Humanism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the doc- 
uments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of Its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University, 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic comprehension of 
her creation and development of Marxist-Human- 
ism, especially as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creating her ideas 
anew. Seeking to grasp that vantage point for our- 
seives and make it available to all who struggle for 
freedom, we have published Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal 1953 philosophic breakthrough and her final 
1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (1989), and have donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. News and Letters Committees aims at 
developing and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploit- 
ative sodety, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim.. ..to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Com-' 
mittees. 



